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INTRODUCTION. 

GARDENING, AS AN ART OF DESIGN AND TASTE, CONSIDERED AS REGARDS 


ITS ORIGIN, PROGRESS, 

(Jardening, as an art of design and taste, 
is of very ancient date ; and was, perhaps, 
with the exception of glass-houses and 
the modern arrangements connected 
therewith, in a high state of perfection 
two thousand years ago. As a cultural 
art, it is unquestionably the most ancient 
of any. 

The gardens of Solomon, the earliest 
of which we have any certain account, 
are described as having been of a quad- 
rangular f(a*m and surrounded by a high 
wall— the exact form and arrangement 
still in most general use. They con- 
tained aviaries, wells, and streams of 
water, indispensable in warm climates ; 
and, in accordance with the practice of 
the times, a seniglio, which, according to 
Parkhurst the coramentitor, was at once 
a temple of worship and of pleasure. 

The gardens of (^yrus, and other Per- 
sian kings, were distinguished for their 
romantic situations, great extent, and 
diversity of uses and products, and were 
in their day reckoned amongst the 
wonders of the w^orld. 

The celebrated hanging -gardens of 
Babylon furnish us with the first notice 
of terraces being introduced into gardens; 
and although Herodotus and others are 
silent on the subject, it is not improbabW 
that these terraces had their mural de- 
corations of parapets, vases, &c., as we 
learn that they were planted with trees 
of various kinds, arranged in rows on 
the side of the ascent as well as on the 
top. We also learn that the different 

VOL. I. 


AND PRESENT STATE. 

terraces and groves contained fountains, 
seats, parten‘es, and banqueting-rooms, 
and combined the minute beauties of 
flowers and foliage with masses of shade 
and extensive prospects. Indeed, most of 
the elements of a modern architectural 
garden are clearly alluded to in connec- 
tion with these ancient ones, if we except 
the great varieties of flowers and plants. 
Even in these, however, they were not 
altogether deficient ; for we learn from 
Xenophon 8 Memorab." (lib. v. p. 829,) 
that “ wherever the Persian king (^yrus 
resides, or whatever place he visits in his 
dominions, he takes care that the Para- 
dices [or gardens] shall be filled with 
everything both beautiful and useful 
the soil can produce.” 

The gardens already noticed must be 
considered as strictly architectural. The 
grove of Orontes, described by Strabo as 
being nine miles in circumference, and 
in existence in his day, may be regarded 
as the earliest recorded example of what 
has in our owu time been denominated a 
park, or a large garden in the picturesque 
style. We are led to infer this from the 
description of this garden drawm by Gib- 
bon in his “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” who says it was “ com- 
posed of laurels and cypress, which 
formed in the most sultry summers a 
cool and impenetrable shade. A thou- 
sand streams of the purest water issuing 
from every hill preserved the verdure of 
the earth, and the temperature of tlie 
air ; the senses were gratified with har- 

A 
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monious sounds, and aromatic odours ; 
and the peaceful grove was consecrated 
to health and joy, to luxury and love.” 

Both Lord Bacon and George Mason 
considered gardening as rather a neglected 
art in Greece, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress there made in architecture. The 
former says, “that when ages grow to 
civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely, as 
if gai*dening were the greater perfection." 
The vale of Tempe, the Academus at 
Athens, and other public gardens of the 
time, seem, however, to show that con- 
siderable progress had been made in the 
art 

Pausanias expressly says of the gardens 
of the Academus, “ that they were highly 
elegant, and decorated with temples, 
altars, tombs, statues, monuments, and 
towers." From the nature of the climate 
and habits of the people, the early Gre- 
cian gardens were adapted to the wants 
and enjoyments of those who took plea- 
sure in them. Hence shade, coolness, 
freshness, breezes, frj^ance, and repose, 
were the qualities chiefly sought after — 
“effects of gardening," as Mr Loudon 
justly observes, “which are felt and re- 
lished at an earlier period of human 
civilisation than picturesque beauty, or 
other poetical and comparatively arti- 
ficial associations with external scenery ; 
for although gardening, as a merely use- 
ful art, can claim priority to all others, 
yet as an art of imagination it is one of 
the last that has been brought to perfec- 
tion. In fact, its existence fis such an 
art depends on the previous existence of 
pastoral poetry and mental cultivation ; 
for what is nature to an uncultivated 
mind ? " 

As the Greeks copied their gardening 
from the Persians, sodid the Romans theirs 
from the Greeks. Of the early style of 
gardening amongst the Romans we know 
little. VaiTo and Cicero seem to ridicule 
the vast edifices projecting into the sea, 
the^ immense artificial elevations, the 
plains formed wdiere mountains stood, 
and the vast j)iece8 of w’ater dignified 
wdth the aj)pellation8 of Nilia and Euripus, 
constructed at great labour and expense 
by LucuIIus — compared with which our 
modem gardens are mere toys. About 
this j^riod the culture and arrangement 
of odoriferous trees and plants were 


attended to; so that the planting of trees 
adjoining each other, whose odours assi- 
milated together, was then as much a 
study with the gardener as the harmoni- 
ous arrangement of coloims is at the 
present day. Cicero and the elder Pliny 
say that the quincunx manner of plant- 
ing was also in general practice ; and 
from the Epigrams of Martial we learn that 
clipped trees, an important j)art of the 
tonsile style, were invented or introduced 
by CnsBus Matins; and, according to 
I’ropertiiiB, statues and fountains were also 
about the same time generally adopted. 
The description of Pliny’s garden by Dr 
Falconer and Mai thus, and the design in 
Castell’s “Villas of the Ancients," clearly 
prove that both the 'French and Dutch 
styles of laying out gardens were founded 
upon that example. “ The terraces ad- 
joining the house,” as Loudon observes ; 
“the huvn declining from thence; the 
little flower-garden, with the fountain in 
the centre ; the walks bordered with box, 
and the trees sheared into wliimsical 
artificial forms ; tf>gethcr with the foun- 
tains, alcoves, and summer-houses, form 
a resemblance too striking to bear dis- 
pute." And as Walpole also observes, 
“All the ingredients of Pliny’s garden 
correspond exactly with those laid out by 
London and Wise, on Dutch principles; 
so that nothing is wanting but a parterre 
to make a garden of the reign of Trajan 
serve for the description of one in the 
reign of King William.” Examples of 
nearly the siime kind of gardens are to be 
found both in France and Germany ; and 
such are by no means rare in Italy at the 
present day. 

The use of glass in the construction of 
plant-houses must have been early known 
to the Greeks and Romans, as the “ gar- 
dens of Adonis,” mentioned by some of 
their most eminent authors, were no 
doubt of this kind. This may be evi- 
dently inferred from what Plato in his 
“ Phaidon” says in reference to them, that 
“ a grain of seed, or the branch of a tree, 
placed in or introduced into these gardens, 
acquires in eight days a development 
which cannot be obtained in as many 
months in the open air.” Columella, an 
author on rural affairs of the highest 
credit, says, “ Rome possesses, within the 
precincts of her walls, fragrant trees— trees 
of precious perfumes, such us grow in the 
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Open air of India and Arabia. These 
gardens are embellished with the myrtle 
and the crocus in flower : there you see 
the balm tree of India and the cinnamon 
tree covered with leaves, as well as the 
tree of frankincense. Italy, this fertile 
land, yields willingly to the wants of her 
cultivators, and has learnt to contain the 
fruits of the whole universe.” The same 
authority says, “It was for Tiberius to 
show that cucumbers might be grown 
fere toto anno, which was done in frames 
filled with warm dung.” But perhaps 
the most conclusive evidence is that of 
Seneca, who remarks, “ Do those not live 
contrary to nature who require a rose in 
winter, and who, by the excitement of hot 
water, and an appropriate modification of 
heat, force from the equinox of winter 
the lily bloom of spring?” The same 
writer details at considerable length a 
mode of heating by hot water almost 
identical with that of Perkins, as com- 
mon in his time . — {Vide Art, “Heating 
by Hot Water.*') 

During the dark ages, gardening, like 
all other arts, lauguislied; but upon the 
revival of learning, the invention of 
printing, and the Reformation, commerce 
began to flourish and peace to prevail, 
and Italy shared to a certain extent in 
those blessings. The family of the 
Medici revived and patronised the art of 
gardening in Italy; and their gardens, 
which were of the geometric and archi- 
tectural style, long served as models for 
most of Europe, and continued to be 
imitated in France, Germany, and Bri- 
tain, until the introduction of the English, 
or, as it has been called, the natural 
style, — the conception of Bridgcman, 
Kent, Wright, Brown, Ernes, Price, 
Knight, and Repton, aided by the pens of 
Addison, Pope, Bhenstone, George Mason, 
Whately, Gray, and Mason the poet. 

Garden architecture, so far as hot- 
houses are concerned, has made little 
progress in the south of Europe, because 
the climate is naturally sufficiently warm 
to render tliem all but useless. There are, 
however, instances of plant-houses both 
in Spain and Portugal — as at Madrid, 
Coimbra, and Montserrat. These coun- 
tries are, at the same time, not deficient 
in architectural gardens, — ^having, it is 
presumed, upon the authority of Jacob, 
{pide “ Travels in tlie South of Spain,”) 


still the remains of Moorish gardens ex- 
isting. Other travellers inform us that 
the walks of their gardens are paved with 
marble, bordered with parterres planted 
with evergreens, and shaded with orange 
trees; and, however strange it may appear 
to us, they have contrivances under ^ese 
walks by which they can force up jets of 
water between the joints of the pave- 
ment; and, as Sir John Carr remarks, 
“they take much pleasure in directing 
the water of these reversed showers 
against the ladies." Fountains, alcoves, 
terraces, statues, trellis-work, temples, 
grottoes, covered seats, and bowers, are 
the principal features of Spanish and 
Portuguese gardens. 

The Dutch and French styles of gar- 
dening very much resemble each other— 
the characteristics of both being sym- 
metry and abundance of ornament. The 
gardens of the former are more confined, 
crowded with frivolous and often ridicu- 
lous embellishments, and almost invaii- 
ably intersected with canals of still and 
frequently muddy water. So partial are 
these people to water even to this day, 
that, however limited the space, it must 
have its place, even if reduced to a muddy 
ditch. The humidity of the climate 
being favourable to the growth of green- 
sward, we see there grassy walks, terraces, 
and slopes; and these, with their straight 
canals, may be said to form the re^ly 
distinctive character of their grounds. 

Evelyn describes the Dutch gardens at 
the Hague in his day as being “full of 
ornament, — close walks, statues, marbles, 
grottoes, fountains, and artificial music.” 
And Sir James Edward Smith, more than 
a century afterwards, says he found one 
of these gardens as fidl of serpentine 
w^alks as the other was full of straight 
ones — evidently a first attempt to imi- 
tate the English style. There are, how- 
ever, many good specimens of the older 
style — for the Dutch are a people fond 
of changes. At Alkmaar, Utrecht, and 
elsewhere, specimens exist where “the 
grand divisions of the garden are made 
by tall thick hedges of beech, hornbeam, 
and oak, and the lesser ones by yew and 
box. There are avenue walks, and ber- 
ceau walk^ with openings in the shape of 
windows in the sides; verdant houses, 
rustic seats, canals, ponds, grottoes, foun- 
tain)^ statues, and other devices;” and, as 
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Dr Neill remarks, in his “ Horticultural 
Tour,” “ Everything in these gardens has 
its counterpart If there be a pond, or 
walk, or statue, or a group of evergreens, 
on one side, the same may with confi- 
dence be predicted on the other side of 
the garden ; so that the often-quoted 
couplet of Pope, ‘ Grove nods at grove,’ 
can nowhere be better exemplified.” 

Such a style is, perhaps, better than 
any other adapted to the country — for 
there are no inequalities of surface upon 
which to exemplify an English garden ; 
and to attempt producing undulation 
artificially would cause the overflow- 
ing of the lower parts with water in order 
to procure the material for elevation. 
We have frequently, however, seen at- 
tempts to effect this by the erection of 
immense brick domes, and covering them 
over with mould. 

The French style may be said to have 
arisen about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, during the luxurious 
reign of Louis XIV. In this reign the 
arts in France flourished, and that of 
gardening received a fi’esh impulse by 
his munificence and the talent of Le 
Notre, the most celebrated gardener of 
his time in Europe. Le Notre s style 
rapidly spread in all improving countries. 
It was, as will be seen hereafter, adopted 
very extensively in Britain ; and, strange 
to say, continued in great repute in this 
country fully half a century after the 
introduction of the English or natural 
style had been fully established. 

The celebrated gardens of Versailles 
constituted Le Notre’s grandest effort, 
and are said by Bradley to be the sum of 
everything that has been done in garden- 
ing; while Agricola, a German author, 
say’s of them, that ‘‘the sight of Ver- 
sailles gave him a foretaste of Paradise.” 
Against these high encomiums, how- 
ever, might be cpioted condemnations as 
strong— though these latter must be taken 
with some modification, inasmuch as 
those who j)rononnced them were advo- 
cates for tljc natural style, then just 
coming into vogue. Thus Lord Karnes 
says of these gardens, that they would 
“ tempt one to believe that nature was 
below the notice of a great monarch, and 
therefore monsters must be created for 
him, m being more astonishing produc- 
tions; and Hirschfeld looks upon them 


only as models of a particular class or 
character of garden. Gray the poet, and 
Mr Loudon, consider them imposing 
when filled with company; and Lord 
Byron says, that “ such symmetry is not 
fit for solitude.” 

Whoever has visited Versailles must 
be well aware that there is seldom soli- 
tude there ; and also that no other style 
of garden w^ould have been so well fitted 
to the ends in view. 

The English style was introduced into 
France in 1762, and embraced with a 
warmth more characteristic of the mania 
of imitation than of the genius of in- 
vention. Prior to the Revolution, many 
gardens were altered to the English styde, 
cliiefly by Blaikie, a native of East Lo- 
thian, long settled in France, and the 
Chevalier Jansen, an Englishman. JSiuce 
that time many of the fine old French 
gardens ha^'e been demolished, and what 
is called the English style adopted ; which, 
according to the ideas of most Fn^nch- 
men, as Blaikie observ’es, consists in 
abundamfe of crooked walks, an opinion 
in which too many Englishmen appear 
to concur. 

The garden artists of France have been 
few in number; the most eminent were 
Girardin, Morel, and Delille. Nor does 
either landscape gardening or garden 
architecture appear to be much culti- 
vated thei’e, even at the present time. 

The erection of the first hothouses in 
France occurred towards tlie end of tlje 
reign of Louis XIV., by M. Fagon, in 
the Jardiii des Plantes; and the example 
w’as soon after imitated by M. Senior, 
both for himself at St Germams-cn-Liiye, 
and also for Louis XV. at Trianon. 
These buildings were descrilxjd by Com- 
hles, in the “ Ecole Potag^re,” about the 
year 1730. Since then, considerable im- 
provement has taken place in hothouse 
building in that country; but certainly 
these erections are still fkr behind the 
English, both as regards elegance of 
design and coirectness of principle in the 
details. Throughout Gemany, and the 
whole of the north of Europe, the Italian 
and French styles prevailed until the 
partial introduction of the English or 
natural manner in 1750, when the Gar- 
ten der Schwobber was laid out near Pyr- 
mont in Westphalia. 

Tl)e first magnificent attempt at hot- 
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house building in Europe was certainly 
tliat of Francis the First of Austria, in 
the erection of the botanic hothouses at 
Schoenbrunn in 1753, in five ranges, and 
extending altogether the length of 1290 
feet, many of them being thirty feet high. 
These hothouses have been described by 
travellers as the most magnificent in their 
day of any in the world. Hot walls were 
introduced into Saxony by the Earl of 
Findlater, a Scottish nobleman, who long 
resided near Dresden ; and this, we pre- 
sume, was the first instance of their being 
used out of Britain. Magnitude in erec- 
tion — the consequence of wealth and cheap 
material — was attained on the Continent 
long ere it was attempted in Britain. 
The extensive conservatories of the Due 
d*Aremberg at Eiighien, and those in the 
botanic gardens at Brussel^ are familiar 
instances ; but, both in design and execu- 
tion, these bear no comparison with simi- 
lar structures more recently erected in 
our own country. 

.In regard to priority, we ought to re- 
mark that, so early as 1645, a greenhouse 
was erected at the solicitation of Junger- 
man, a celebrated botanist, in the botanic 
garden of Altorf, in Saxony, considered 
at the time the finest garden in Germany. 

It may here be remarked, however, that 
Solomon Cans, the most eminent garden 
architect of his day, contemplated not 
only to build an extensive orangeiy in 
the celebrated gardens of Heidelberg, but 
also to heat it with steam, prior to 1620, 
— as in that year he published Hortus 
Palatinus Heidelbergse,” in wdiich are 
given plans of these gardens as originally 
designed by him. 

Landscape gardening, and the adoption 
of the English or natural style, were, soon 
after their establishment with us, intro- 
duced into Germany ; and whether from 
a greater amount of baronial wealth, the 
spirit of enterprise, or the love of imita- 
tion, it is certain that gf^ater progress has 
been made in the art in that country than 
in any other on the Continent. Germany 
has dso produced some eminent land- 
scape gardeners and garden architects, the 
most popular of whom was F. L. Von 
Sckell of Munich, the author of a merito- 
rious work “ On Gardening as an Art of 
Design and Taste.’’ 

In Russia, altliough tlie climate is ad- 
verse, many of the nobles are rich, and 


they, as well as the Emperor, have most 
extensive hothouses and gardens. The 
introduction of a taste for either cannot 
be carried back beyond the time of Peter 
the Great. Within that period all the 
styles of garden already noticed have 
been in vogue : at present, the English 
style, introduced by the celebrated Em- 
press Catherine about 1768, is the most 
popular. 

The celebrated winter garden belong- 
ing to the Taurida Palace at St Peters- 
burg is described by Storch in very 
glowing terms. As gardens of this de- 
sciiption may ere long be erected in this 
country, the following account of this 
one, by the autliority above mentioned, 
may not be out of place here : — Along 
one side of the vestibule is the winter 
garden, an enormous structure, only sepa- 
rated from the grand hall by a colonnade. 
As, from the size of the roof, it could not 
be supported without pillars, they are 
disguised under the form of palm trees. 
The heat is maintained by concealed 
flues placed in the waDs and pillars ; and 
even under the earth leaden pipes are 
arranged and filled with boiling water. 
The walks of this garden meander amidst 
flowering hedges and fruit-bearing shrubs, 
winding over little hills, and producing 
at every step fi'esh occasion for surprise. 
The eye of the beholder, when weaiy of 
the luxuriant vaiiety of the vegetable 
world, finds recreation in contemplating 
some exquisite production of art. Here 
a head from the chisel of a Grecian sculp- 
tor invites to admiration ] there, a motley 
collection of curious fish in crystal vases 
suddenly fixes our attention. We pre- 
sently quit these objects to get into a 
grotto of looking-glass, which gives a 
multiplied reflection of all these wonders, 
or to indulge our astonishment at the 
most extraordinary mixture of colours in 
the face of an obelisk of mirrors. The 
genial warmth, the fragrance and brilliant 
coloura of the noble plants, the volup- 
tuous stillness that prevails in this en- 
chanting spot, lull the fancy into sweet 
romantic dreams, — we imagine ourselves 
in the bloomii^ groves of Italy ; w’hile 
nature, sunk into a death-like torpor, 
announces the severity of a nortliem 
winter through the windows of the pavi- 
lion.” This immense house, however, was 
defective in some of its most important 
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details. Thus, for example, it had an 
opaque roof, the light being admitted by 
the side-windows only ; and the heating 
by stoves, flues in the walls or pillars, 
and leaden pipes kept full of boiling water 
by manual labour, was another imperfec- 
tion. With us, glass roofe may be con- 
structed to cover any extent of space, and 
the supports may be so arranged as that 
they shall be omamcntiil rather than 
otherwise. Hot water can be made to 
circulate in pipes concealed from view, 
and carried to any extent. This house 
was, however, perfect in other respects : 
it was attached to the palace, and thus 
could be enjoyed at all seasons, as all 
conservatories or private winter gardens 
ought to be. 

Oorinki, one of the seats of the Razu- 
mowsky family, has also most magnificent 
conservatories of great extent, forming 
wings to the palace — indeed, of such ex- 
tent Jis to be, with the exception of those 
at Kew, Chatsworth, and the Regent’s 
Park, unequalled in Britain. 

With thetie examples before us, w^c 
need not despair of seeing in Britain 
whole gardens covered with glass, for the 
cultivation of plants, fruits, and vege- 
tables. When these shall appear, struc- 
tures may be expected of far more elegant 
construction, and arranged upon the most 
perfect principles. The man of taste and 
wealth, in any part of Britain, may have 
his garden adapted to the climate, and 
affording the products, of any part of the 
world he pleases. Instead of the constant 
failure of crops of our ordinaiy fruits, 
and the limited period of most of our 
finest vegetables, we shall have certainty 
in the one case, and a perpetual supply 
in the other. The flower garden will be 
as gay at Christmas as it is at present at 
Michaelmas ; and, in addition to all 
this, both the mind and the body will 
enjoy pleasing exercise in contemplating 
the perpetual display of Flora s richest 
gems, and in the enjoyment of walking 
exercise at seasons when the climate of 
our country denies us that recreation in 
the open air. Such is a brief outline of 
the progress of gardening, considered as 
an art of design and taste, on the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

Witliin the last few years a taste for 
ornamental gardening and the erection of 
hothouses hi^ been rapidly extending in 


North America. Nor are onr Transat- 
lantic brethern neglectful of horticultui*al 
literature — a convincing proof that the 
seeds of improvement have been sown in 
a fertile soil. A. J. Downing has pub- 
lished a work on ** The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Gardening as adapted 
to North America, with remarks on Rural 
Architecture,’' <fec. This book possesses 
very considerable merit, and has passed 
unscathed the severe ordeal of English 
criticism. Several works on pomology 
have issued from the American press— a 
department in horticulture in which the 
American collectors eminently excel. 
“ The Hoilicultural Magazine,” conducted 
by Mr Hovey of Boston, is a work of me- 
rit, a perusal of which will give a good idea 
of the advanced state of the art of which 
it is the vehicle, in the United States. 
The cultivation of exotic plants, and 
the laying out of grounds, occupy much 
of their attention at the present time. 
The English style of landscape garden- 
ing appears to be with them the m^st 
popular ; and, strange as it may appear 
to many, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and 
many other plants originally introduced 
into this country from America, arc now 
amongst the chief articles sent out fi>r 
the decoration of their gi'ounds. 

Gardening, as an art of design and 
taste in Britain, can scarcely be traced 
historically l)eyond the time of Henr}’ 
VIII., who laid out Nonesuch in Surrey 
as a royal residence. The gardens there, 
we are informed by Hentzner, w'cre or- 
namented with fountains, trellis-work, 
cabinets of verdure, columns and pyra- 
mids of marble. Tlie first kitchen gar- 
den enclosed with walls wc can recollect 
having read of was that of Nonesuch, 
which boasted walls fourteen feet high. 
Here, also, we meet with an account of 
the first bowling-green, which is described 
OB being in front of the palace, sur- 
rounded with a balustrade of freestone. 
Parterres and labyrinths, however, are of 
much older date, being described as not 
uncommon in the time of Henry III. ; 
although others date thair origin from 
that of Elizabeth. 

There can be no doubt, although his- 
tory is almost silent on the subject, that 
considerable progress had been made in 
laying out architectural and geometrical 
gardens long before the time of the eighth 
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Henry ; for it is not to be supposed that 
all the details handed down by Hentzner, 
Leland, Hollinshed, Bray, Daines Bar- 
rington, and others, would be found in 
the splendid gardens of Nonesuch alone. 
The art must tlierofore have been intro- 
duced by some whose names are now 
lost ; and, in all probability, it would be 
imported direct from Italy, which, about 
that period, took the lead in horticulture 
in Europe. We may here remark, that 
if Dr Walker — considered a high autho- 
rity — is correct in his surmises, architec- 
tural gardens existed so early as the sixth 
century in Scotland ; for he says, (Essays, 
vol. ii., p. 5,) in describing the monastery 
of Icolinkill in the Hebrides, as it existed 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
that on a plain adjoining the garden of 
the abbey, and surrounded by small hills, 
there are vestiges of a large piece of arti- 
ficial water, which has consisted of several 
acres. Its banks had been formed by 
art into walks ; and, though now a bog, 
you may perceive the remains of broad 
green terraces passing through the mid- 
dle of it, which have been raised consi- 
derably above the water.” Whatever 
merits these gardens had, the execution 
of them must be assigned to the monks, 
who, no doubt, both in England and 
Scotland, introduced Italian gardening, 
as well as the fruits and plants of other 
countries. That their gardening opera- 
tions disappeared with the dissolution of 
the monasteries by Henry VIIL is pro- 
bable. The state of Scotland till the 
Union was such, that we may readily 
infer little attention was paid to garden- 
ing, more especially as a work of art. 

James 1. of Scotland is thought to have 
introduced partially the gardening of 
England, such as it was in Henry V/s 
reign, and as he saw it while a prisoner 
in England. James III. has left vestiges 
of his taste for geometrical gardens in what 
is still called the Knott, or raised platform, 
in the vale below Stirling Castle, said to 
have been the site of the royal gardens. 

Cardinal Wolsey, about the middle of 
Heniy VIII.’s reign, laid out Hampton 
Court garden ; much of which, including 
the labyrinth, still exists as a monument 
of the grandeur of that day. These gar- 
dens were, however, further improved and 
extended by Charles II. in the French 
style, after the manner of J^e Notre. 


Summer-houses, <feau, labyrinths, and 
statues, were in high estimation during 
Elizabeth’s reign, as were also parterres 
of great intricacy and design, as may be 
learned from the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Labyrinth,” 
published at that time. The same taste 
prevailed during the time of her succes- 
sor, although an attempt was made by 
Bacon to overturn it, but without suc-^ 
cess. At this period Lord Verulam’s 
garden was in high repute. Le Notre 
visited England by invitation of Charles 
II., and fully introduced the French style, 
by carrying it out at Hampton Court, 
Greenwich, St James's Park, &c. The 
Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Essex, 
and Lord Capel, were at this time great 
promoters of the art ; as were also Lady 
Brook, Lord Craven, Lord Pembroke, 
the Duke of Lauderdale, Lady Clarendon, 
Lord Northampton, &c. The celebrated 
John Evelyn, the author of the “ Sylva,” 
&c.. Waller the poet, Sir William Temple, 
Sir Henry Capel, Sir Robert Clayton, &c., 
all shone conspicuous in the higher depart- 
ments of garden refinement. It is some- 
what singular that both hothouses and 
icehouses should have been first built in 
this country during this reign. 

The Earl of Essex sent his gardener, 
Mr Rose, to study in France; and we 
presupie this to be the first instance of an 
English gardener having such an oppor- 
tunity, He was appointed on his return 
royal gardener, and fruited the first pine- 
apple produced in Britain. A painting 
in Kensington Palace represents Wm pre- 
senting this pine to the king. Orangeries 
and banqueting-rooms appear to have 
been the earliest buildings connected 
with gardens in this country. The latter 
are spoken of by Daines Barrington as 
being first erected at Beckett in Berk- 
shire, by Inigo Jones, and are described 
as having consisted of one apartment, 
with a cellar below. One similarly con- 
structed is stated to have existed about 
the same time at Hampton, Middlesex. 
Of the former — the orangeries — those of 
Loader an anchorsmith, the Duke of 
Lauderdale, Sir Henry Capel at Kew, 
and that of the Carews of Beddington, 
in Surrey, appear to have been the first 
We do not, however, think these were 
dedicated to the culture of the orange 
alone, but that they contained plants 
of a similar uatiire also. 
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The term orangery was long, as it is 
at present almost universally on the 
Continent, considered as synonymous 
with greenhouse. Hie orangery at Bed- 
dington, it may be here remarked, was 
not a permanent structure, but only a 
portable shed erected over the trees, 
(wiiich were planted in the natural soil,) 
in autumn, and again removed in spring. 

From all we can learn, it a]ipeai*s that 
the first greenhouses, if we except those 
of the Romans already alluded to, were 
those of J ungerman, at Altorf in Saxony; 
and in England that of Loader, those in 
the botanic garden at Chelsea, that of Sir 
Henry Capel at Kew, that of tlie botanic 
garden at Oxford, and John Evelyn’s at 
Deptford — the last said to be pretty, but 
with an indifferent stock in it. 

In this reign, as we learn from Evelyn, 
parterres, flower - gardens, orangeries, 
gloves, avenues, coiu-ts, statues, perspec- 
tives, fountains, aviiiries, terrace-walks, 
and shorn shrubs were much in vogue. 
King William introduced dipt hedges 
and trees, splendid wrought-iron gates 
and railings, as well as alcoves and urns 
— w’hich latter, Dairies Barrington says, 
were then first seen in England. Vege- 
table sculpture and embroidered par- 
terres now reached their highest point 
in England. This was a very natural 
consequence, as at that period these 
things had arrived at great perfection in 
the native country of the king; and it 
was natural that he should introduce the 
improvements of his own land into that 
over which the sovereignty had been 
assigned him. 

Architectural orgcometncal gardening 
appears to have been little attended to in 
Ireland. The remains of the terraced or 
hanging gardens at Thomastown, with 
their verdant amphitheatre, supposed to 
have been the scene of occasional dra- 
matic performances, show that here at 
least the ancient style had been fully 
carried out. Sculptured evergreens are 
found occasionally to exist, and vestiges 
of the Dutch style are sometimes to be 
met with. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the gardens of Falkland Pa- 
kce, Scone Palace, Holyrood House, and 
Moray House, are historically men- 
tioned, although there can be little doubt 
that many others existed in Scotland at 


and prior to this period. The first attack 
made on the geometrical style occurred 
in the reign of Queen Anne, wdio ordered 
the parterres before the grand terrace at 
Windsor to be covered witli turf. Wise, 
afterwards partner with London, but at 
first royal gardener, planted the gravel 
pits in Kensington Gardens as a shrub- 
bery, intersected with winding walks : 
this may be considered the first attempt 
at the natural style, and it called forth 
the warm approval of Addison. Bridge- 
mtm succeeded Wise, and began his refor- 
mation by setting aside vegetable sculp- 
ture, and introducing wild scenes and 
cultivated fields. He still, however, 
retained dipt alleys, although he left the 
masses througli which they passed to 
grow into a natural state. The great 
era of architectural and geometrical gar- 
dening in Britain may be stated to have 
been from the l)eginning of the reign of 
William and Mary to the middle of that 
of Cieorge II. During this ])eriod all the 
finest gardens in this style in England 
w^ere laid out or finislied, beginning pro- 
bably with Hampton Court, and ending 
with Cannons and Exton Park ; wdiich 
latter is supposed to have been the last 
laid out in the style upon an extensive 
scale. 

The first examples of the natural or Eng- 
lish style of laying out gardens, were that 
of Pope at Twickenham, now no longer 
existing, and that of Addison at Bilton, 
near Rugby, which was, a few years ago, 
nearly in its original state. These were, 
however, upon a small scale. The higher 
examples which claim early date are pro- 
bably Stow'e, Pains Hill, Esher, Clare- 
mont, Hagley, the Leasow^es, Persfield, 
and Woburn Farm, near Wey bridge. 

The celebrated Lord Karnes first intro- 
duced the modern style into Scotland, 
although he retained a iX)rtion of the 
ancient manner also, as appears by his 
** Essays on Gardening and Architecture." 
He carried his ideas into effect at Blair- 
Drummond ; but his views not being 
comprehended, few for years after followed 
his example. Most of the places in Scot- 
land, for long after the introduction of the 
natural style, were laid out in Browns 
manner by his pupil Robertson. As ex- 
amples of this may be mentioned Dud- 
dingstone and Livingston entirely ; while 
Dalkeith, Hopetoun, Moredun, Niddry, 
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Dalbousio, and various others, were partly 
remodelled The Whitei^ father and son, 
succeeded the last artist in extensive ope- 
rations ; and they also were imitators of 
Brown. To this may in a great degree be 
attributed the monotonous appearance of 
most places in Scotland laid out during 
the beginning of the present and part of 
the last century. 

The erection of the first glass-houses in 
Scotland took place about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, — said to have 
been those of James Justice of Crichton, 
author of one of the earliest Scottish 
works on gardens. Subsequent to them 
were raised those of Moredun, near Edin- 
burgh, still existing, and noted for the 
abundance of fruit produced in them, and 
those of Lord Sommervill at the Drum. 
Towards the latter end of last century 
extensive ranges of hothouses were con- 
structed, amongst which we may name 
those at Dairy, Dunkeld, Wemyss Castle, 
Dupplin, Dalkeith, Abercairney, Eglinton 
Castle, and many of less extent. 

The earliest hothouses for the cultiva- 
tion of fruits, of which we have any posi- 
tive account, were those of tlie Duke of 
Rutland at Bel voir, erected in 1T05. 
These originated from the failure of the 
inclined walls recommended by N. Facio 
do Douillier ; who, prior to this date, had 
published a curious work, entitled ** Fruit 
Walls improved by Inclining them to the 
Horizon.” 

The pine was cultivated about the same 
period by Mathew Decker, at Richmond, 
in low houses or pits ; and peaches and 
grapes also became known early in the 
season at the tables of the great 

Forcing melons and cucumbers, in 
hotbeds in the Dutch manner, was prac- 
tised long before ; and in all probability 
the use of these beds was introduced from 
Holland, in the time of William and 
Mary. The first pines produced in this 
country were fruited in such pits ; and it 
is highly probable that the strawberries 
and cherries which Daines Barrington 
alludes to, as appearing on the royal table 
of Charles II. on the 23d of April 1667, 
were also so produced. Since the com- 
mencement of the present century, gar- 
dening, as an art of design and taste, has 
made rapid strides towards perfection, 
more especially in the departments of 
hothouse building, heating, and veutilat- 

VOL. I. 


ing j and we rejoice to see the geometri- 
cal style reviving in our best modem 
flower gardens — a style of all others best 
adapted to a rich and luxurious age. 

Amongst the best gardens constructed 
or greatly improved in England, during 
the last few years, may be especially no- 
ticed, as entitled to the first place, the 
kitchen and forcing garden of her Majes- 
ty at Frogmore, which, for design and 
execution, may be considered as the model 
of perfection. Those at Chatsworth, 
Eaton Hall, and Trentham, although in 
parts of ancient date, have all been greatly 
remodelled and improved : the colossi 
conservatory at the former place being, 
until the appearance, more recently, of the 
tropical conservatory in the royal gardens 
at Kew, without a rival in the world. 
The amiable and talented architect of the 
conservatory at Chatsworth, Sir Joseph 
Paxton, while yet a very young man, 
astonished the horticultural world by 
his performances ; and has more recently 
gained a degree of reputation, by his 
splendid conception of the Crystal Palace, 
which will hand down his name to the 
latest posterity, and associate it with 
those of Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren. The improvements recently ef- 
fected at Eaton Hall and Trentham are 
carried out with gi’eat taste and judg- 
ment, the Italian flower garden of the 
latter being one of the most complete in 
England. The remodelled state of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew renders 
these worthy of the country, and of our 
enlightened and gracious Sovereign, to 
whom they belong ; and they will, we 
predict, remain long unequalled in Eu- 
rope. The Royal Botanical Society of 
London has exhibited a splendid speci- 
men of garden architecture in their gar- 
den in the Regent’s Park ; and although 
as yet unfinished, it aflbrds sufficient evi- 
dence of the talent of Mr Robert Mamoch, 
who, we believe, was the principal de- 
signer of that structure. 

It might be considered invidious, were 
we to particularise many excellent pri- 
vate gardens which claim our utmost 
approbation. Indeed, such are so nume- 
rous that we find our space insufficient 
to do adequate justice to them. The 
establishment of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London has done much to 
spread a taste for refinement in garden- 
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ing in Britain ; and to Professor Bindley 
gai’denei*8 owe much, for his labours in the 
higher walks of botanical and horticul- 
tural literature. Tlie establishment of 
provincial botanic gardens — as those at 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Hull, &c. — and the formation of 
horticultural societies in almost every 
town in the kingdom, together with a 
more general diifusion of education 
amongst operatives, have all tended to 
place the horticulture of Britain above 
that of any other country in Europe. 
Nor has the sister island been alto- 
gether behind, as we have the fine bota- 
nical gardens of Trinity ('ollcge and 
Glasnevin, near Dublin, both conducted 
by eminent curators — the former under 
the direction of Dr Mackay, assisted by 
Mr Bains; and the latter solely man- 
aged by Mr Moore. 

Belfiust has also a botanic garden, 
which, although supported upon the same 
principles as other provincial gardens of 
the same kind, stands pre-eminent above 
all of them in high keeping and richness 
of collection. 

Scotland pos.sesses gardens, and their 
remains, sup{)Oscd to be coeval with some 
of the most ancient in England — of which 
that at Barncleugh may be given a.s an 
example. Yet, from causes v.e need not 
refer to, gardening, a.s an art of design and 
taste, has made less rapid progress there 
than in England. Still, in the cultural 
departments, she is not behind her richer 
and more flivoured neighbour. The 
construction of gardens and the erection 
of hothous:es began early to be attended 
to, as will appear from our previous re- 
marks ; and although tliese are upon a 
less magnificent scale compared with 
Chatswurth, Trcntham, <fec., still we have 
gardens of more than ordinary merit. 
Those at Dalkeith and Drumlaurig are 
by far the most extensive : the flower 
gardens at the latter place are equal in 
extent and keeping to any others in the 
empire ; and were it not that they are 
somewhat deficient in sculptural and 


artistic decorations, they would vie with, 
if not surpass, any in Britain. On the 
table-land on which the fine old baro- 
nial castle stands, the geometric style 'is 
carefully preserved on the east and west 
sides, covering a very considerable s})ace ; 
while on the south a spacious terrace- 
walk, of great length and breadth, 
stretches itself out, enclosed by a rich 
stone baliistradiiig, over a parapet wall 
U])wards of twenty feet in height. Under 
this wall two flights of sloping grass 
terraces descend, the grounds in front of 
each being laid out in strict accordance 
with the upi>er grounds. Beyond this 
the gar(]ene,s(|ue style occurs ; while 1 ) 0 - 
yond it the picturesque style leads the 
eye imperceptibly into the natural 
grounds in the distance. Nor are these 
splendid gardens upon a limited scale — 
they extend over a surface of upwards of 
twenty acres ; and the etfect, when seen 
from the terraces aroinid the castle, is 
imposing and grand. These gai'deiis, as 
they at present exist, have all been de- 
signed by the present Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch, whose taste in nuittcrs of art is 
only equalled by her gi'eat amiability, 
benevolence, and high moral worth. 

The most j)erfect sj)ecimen of a flow’or 
ganleii in JScutland, altlumtrh njum a 
small scale, is unquestionably that of 
Tyndal Ih’uce, Esq. of Falkland, at Nut- 
hill. This garden is tnily a work of ai1, 
the conception of a master mind ; and, so 
far as it was finished wdien.we Siiw it, is a 
very jicrfect m(»del of the modern Italian 
style. It surrounds nearly three sitles 
of the mansion, and is enclosed within 
parapet walls, with highly ornamental 
balustrading, vases, Ax*., wdile fimntains 
and other artistic ohjects are jdaeed with 
gi'eat taate and judgment throughout. 

The botanical gardens of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow rank high aim)ng8t similar 
institutions, and are ably conducted. 
The former wus one of the first c.stiiblislied 
in Britain ; and certainly, in point of col- 
lection, ranks next to the royal gardens 
at Kcw. 
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THE FORMATION AND ARRANGEMENT OF CULINARY AND 
FRUIT GARDENS IN GENERAL. 


In laying out a new garden, there are 
various important points to be kept in 
view, of which the following are the 
principal, — Plan, Extent, Form, Supply of 
Water, Situation, Soil, Fruit-tree Borders, 
Entrance, Shelter, Style. These will be 
considered in the order in which they 
stand. 

§ 1.— PLAN. 

Before commencing operations, a well- 
studied plan should be prepared, adapted 
to the situation, circumstances, and re- 
quirements» and upon a scale sufficiently 
large for the most minute details to be 
clearly laid down on it ; without which all 
must go on at random, and errors be in- 
duced, for the rectifying of which unneces- 
sary labour and expense will be incurred. 
Besides a general ground-plan, others 
will be necessary, particularly where the 
erections are to be upon a large scale, 
and of various constructions : these are 
denominated w^orking drawings, and must 
be very correctly executed, as it is from 
them, and the specifications detailing the 
quality of the work, that the tradesmen 
make up their estimates, and afterwards 
take their measurements for their respec- 
tive departments. On the ground-plan 
should be laid down the exact lines and 
directions of all drains, and water and 
gas-pipes, so that these may be readily 
got at in case of their requiring to be 
added to or repaired. The depths of soil 
should also be indicated. 

If we examine the majority of gardens 
in Britain as they at present exist, it will 
appear pretty obvious, without special in- 
quiry into the causes of such disarrange- 
ment, that no definite plan was made out in 


the first instance, and that all after addi- 
tions have been thrown in, as it were, at 
random. Hence the confusion and want of 
unity so conspicuously displayed in many 
gardens of high standing. This ought not 
to be the case. A well-arranged plan is 
as necessary in commencing a garden as 
ill beginning to build a mansion, if unity 
and system are things worth caring for. 
The whole of the projected arrangements 
of a garden should be laid down on paper, 
and submitted to competent examination. 
The execution of the difterent parts may 
be carried into effect at once, or pro^’es- 
sively, according to the wants and wishes 
of the owner. Thus the walls may bo 
built, artificial shelter planted, if required, 
the ground drained, levelled, and trenched, 
so that the fruit-trees may be ear ly plant- 
ed, as it requires some years to bring 
the majority of them to a fruit-bearing 
state. 

The building of hothouses, pits, &c., 
may follow — erecting those first which 
may be more immediately wanted, and 
leaving others to a more convenient sea- 
son. By having all the arrangements 
laid down in detail in the plan, these 
suggestions can be the more readily acted 
upon, and without causing confusion or 
after alterations. It will, however, be 
found by far the most economical and 
satisfactory way to carry on the whole at 
once. 

§ 2. — EXTENT, 

The size or extent of a garden must 
always be regulated according to the sup- 
ply expected to be required from it, and 
also by whether it is to be strictly a 
kitchen and fruit garden, or this com- 
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biued with the flower garden, and by 
the proportion of its extent intended to 
be occupied with flowers. Other circum- 
stances have also to be kept in view. 
Some families, for instance, require a 
large supply of vegetables, while others 
do not ; and others prefer growing the 
general crops of coarser vegetables in the 
fields, as being supposed of better quality 
than if they were grown in a highly- 
manured garden; — and in this they are 
right. Some, again, require a constant 
supply all the year ; while others, from 
various causes, require it at stated periods 
only. From these remarks it will be 
manifest that it is no easy matter to de- 
termine the exact sizes of gardens to suit 
such a variety of circumstances. 

We may however remark, that, in 
making a new garden, it is best to err on 
the safe side, by enclosing rather too 
much than too little, as the extra expense 
in the first erection is much less than 
would be the case w^ere additions found 
necessary afterwards. There is no incon- 
sistency, nor any great extra expense, in 
having a little more ground enclosed than 
may be barely necessary to afford the 
general supply, as by this means a regu- 
lar rotation of cropping may be better 
carried out, by allowing a portion to lie 
in fallow, and so be renovated and im- 
proved for future crops ; and, should cir- 
cumstances require, this excess is at all 
times ready to be brought into use. 

The sizes of gardens in this country 
vary from one to twelve acres, enclosed 
within walls. Some few exceed the latter 
extent, as the royal gardens at Frogmore, 
and that at Dalkeith Palace — the former 
containing thirty-one acres, and the latter 
twenty. Those at Chatsworth embrace 
twelve acres, Petworth fourteen acres, 
Belvoir Castle eight acres, Tottenham 
Park four acres, Lambton Castle eight 
acres, <kc., <tc. From two to six acres 
may be taken as the general size, exclu- 
sive of the orchard and flower garden. 
Marshal], in “ Introduction to Gardening,” 
says, ‘‘ The size of the garden should, how- 
ever, be proportioned to the house, and 
to the numljer of inhabitants it does or 
may contain. This is naturally dictated ; 
but yet it is better to have too much 
^ound allotted than too little ; and there 
is nothing monstrous in a large garden 
annexed to a small house. Some families 


use few, others many vegetables ; and it 
makes a great difference whether the owner 
is curious to have a long season of the 
same production, or is content to have a 
supply only at the more common times. 
But to give some rules for the quantity 
of ground to be laid out, a family of four 
pei*8on8 (exclusive of servants) should 
have a rood of good working open ground, 
and so in proportion.” 

All gardens should have a slip of 
ground surrounding the walls, as by that 
means the latter ai*e made available on 
all sides. This slip should be enclosed 
with wire-fencing, or otherwise, so as 
effectually to exclude hares and rabbits. 
The next best external fence is undoubt- 
edly a ha-ha, or sunk fence, with a holly 
or quick hedge on the top, wJiich, as far 
as regards security from intrusion, is 
better than a twelve feet wall, and in 
damp soils is valuable as tending to the 
thorough drainage of the ground enclosed. 
In this slip the coarser kinds of vegetables 
should be cultivated, and all the smaller 
fruits, and standard fruit trees, unless 
where the more systematic arranirement 
is followed of having the kinds of garden 
all distinct from each other. 


§ 3.— FORM. 

Much has been said on the form most 
proper for a kitchen garden, more C8[)eci- 
ally that part en- 
closed by walls. 
Authors have 
recom mended 
forms of various 
kinds, which, ac- 
cording to their 
resjHHJtive opi- 
nions, have pos- 
sessed all the 
merits requisite. 
The majority, 
however, agree in giving the preference 
to a square or oblong, figs. 1, 2. The form 

Fig. 2. 
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suggested by Abercrombie was an oblong, 
having the angles or corners cut off, fig. 3, 
Fig. 3. 



with a view to equalise the benefits of 
aspect between the inner and outer sides 
of the wall. Hitt re- 
commended a geo- 
metrical square or 
\ rhomboid, fig. 4, so 

arranged by the com- 
+ yT- pass that each wall 
should derive equal 
Av / benefit from the sun. 

MThail and others 
recommendeda square 
or oblong figure, as being most conve- 
nient for cropping ; while Nicol added 
to these forms semicircular projections, 
as on fig. 5, on the north side of the 
Fig. 6. 



majority of gardens designed by him. 
The dark lines a a, <fec., represent the 
walls : the double outer line being an 
exterior walk. Circular, oval, and irre- 
gular figures have been adopted, as well 
as other geometrical forms, all of which, 
under peculiar circumstances, are per- 
fectly admissible. As examples of circu- 
lar g^dens, as they are less common, we 
may instance that of Locke King, Esq., 
near Wey bridge, in Surrey, and that of 
J. Arbuthnot, Esq. of Mavis Bank, near 
Lasswade, which latter is of the exact area 
of the Coliseum at Rome. The house 


is in the Italian style ; and hence there 
was no absurdity in the original proprie- 
tor adopting this form and extent in his 
garden. One of the gardens at Pitmaston 
is of a circular form; the intelligent 
owner, long known as an amateur horti- 
culturist, did not, however, suppose 
that it afforded any advantage. Circular 
gardens are objected to by some, as being 
more liable to injury from wind than any 
other form, and by others as being more 
expensive in erection. 

The following diagrams, figs. 6 and 7, 
show the internal arrangements of cir- 
cular gardens. 

Fig. 6, 

remark, that the 
///^ outer linesin our 

j j/ figiires represent 

Hi /V-^ \ \ \ walls, while 

j the inner double 

lU I I Jioos indicate the 

\\\ /// direction of the 

walks: the whole 
should be sur- 
rounded by an 

exterior fence, 

that the entire 
/// surface of the 

/ f / ^ 

/ / [ \\ \ made available 

I I r 7 1 I for fruit trees. 

\ \y JJ J So long as hot- 

\Vx y// J continue 

to be erected 

— ^ againstthe north 

walls of gardens — and we see no positive 
reason why they should be so placed — 
we think the square or oblong forms the 
best ; but as regards a garden without 
glass erections against its walls, any figure 
that harmonises with the natural lay of 
tlie ground and the surrounding scenery 
may with all propriety be adopted. 

A garden with walls and other erec- 
tions, built upon architectural principles, 
can never be in good taste if of an irre- 
^ilar form. Any geometrical form may 
in such cases be adopted ; but those hav- 
ing long straight parallel lines will have 
the best effect 


In the internal arrangement of a kit- 
chen garden, of whatever form, there is 
one rule which should never be departed 
from, namely, setting off the principal 
walks parallel with the walls. The sub- 
dividing walks should be so laid down, in 
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number and direction, as to form the area 
into compartments, or, as they are Ciilled, 
quarters, of convenient sizes for the pur- 
pose of cropping, and also for examining 
the crops, — as sliown in the preceding 
diagrams. 

The advocates for pictui-esquo beauty 
have all objected to the formation of Ar- 
dens of regular forms, as not harmonising 
with the surrounding scenery. In tliis 
they are so far right ; for few things de- 
stroy the effect of a fine park more than 
the straight lines and stiff formality of a 
square or oblong garden, particularly 
when placed in a conspicuous situation. 
Such gardens must either be hid by arti- 
ficial means — an object not always easily 
effected — or recourse must be had to irre^- 
gular forms, so chosen as to suit the lay 
of the ground. Now that tJie merits of 
span-roofed hothouses are fully appre- 
ciated, there can be no objection to such 
forms ; and if the garden is laid out in 
the mixed style, a very good effect may 
be produced. Man is, however, so much 
the creature of habit, that it will be long 
ere irregular gardens become general, 
although few, we think, can entertain any 
doubt as to their utility and fitne.ss for 
many situations. 

In many cases great and unnecessary 
expense has been incurred in the erection 
of a stiff and formal garden, where, had 
the form and style been adapted to the 
situation, a much happier result w^ould 
have been attained. In most cases where 
the gi’oimd is naturally much out of 
level, all other circumstances being fa- 
vourable, there should the irregular form 
be adopted. 


§ 4.— SUPPLY OF WATER. 

An abundant supply of this clement is 
indispeimble in every garden. Although 
the fact is admitted by all, yet how sel- 
dom do we see, oven in gardens otherwise 
very com]ilete, this matter attended to, at 
all events to the extent to which it ought 
to be! The consequences of this neglect 
are, the loss of crops in dry weather, and 
the incurring of an annual expense equal, 
in a few years, to all that would he re- 
quired to bring an abundant supply to 
the most difficult situation. Jiain or 
soft river water is the bestj but spring 


water, when naturally or artificially freed 
from those mineral ingredients which 
many springs contain, and which are in- 
jurious to vegetable life, may bo used 
with safety. An immense waste of rain 
water takes place annually in every gar- 
den; for if we calculate the quantity tliat 
fails on every square yard of surface— 
which, according to naistell, averages 
126 gallons i)er annum throughout Bn- 
tain— and multi[>ly tliat by the superficial 
contents of all tlie roofs, whether gloKs, 
tiled, or slated, we shall find a supjdy 
greater than is generally supposed, in too 
many cases alUovetl to siiturate the 
ground, or be carried oil in drains, and 
consequently lost, instead of l>eing col- 
lected in adeqiiate reservi>ir.s. As an ex- 
am})le of this, we may state that in the 
kitchen gju'dens at J)alkeith there are 
5,866 square yards of roofing, exclusive 
of pits, giving 739,110 gallons of water 
per annum: the whole of this rooting is 
provided with cast-iron gutters, which 
deliver the water into cast-iron tanks and 
stone cisterns distributed thronghout the 
liothouseH and gardens. Pipes are also 
laid to convey the water to dilferent parts 
of the kitchen garden, and at convenient 
distances are placed taps which sujiply 
half-hogshead tubs, neatly j>ainted, and 
set clear of the ground on brick j)ierH, to 
serve as temporary supplies during sum- 
mer. Tliese are removed during winter, 
when no watering is required ; and the per- 
rnuuent cistei ns, of wliich there are many, 
constructed of iron or stone, are allowed 
to remain. Most of the cisterns attached 
to the hothouses are placed over the fur- 
naces, where the water hecomes slightly 
warmed, and is taken through the hack 
walls in pipes immediately over the hot- 
water boilers, which are all within the 
houses. Every house has its own supjily. 
In one of the Orchid houses is a reservoir 
42 feet long, 4 feet broad, and 3 feet deep ; 
this, together with the other cisterns, 
contains lOOU cubic feet of rain water, 
exclusive of the main reservoir under the 
cellars, containing 2110 cubic feet Into 
this latter reservoir all the drains empty 
themselves, and the superfluous water is 
carried off by a common sew^r beyond 
the boundiiry of the garden. We have 
given these details to sliow what can ho 
effected by collecting the rain water that 
is in general allowed to j)ass away to 
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waste. From the reservoir under the 
cellars the water is pumped up to a large 
supply-cistern, which is elevated suffi- 
ciently to carry the water to all parts of 
the gardens by its own gravity. Great 
as the consumption of water must neces- 
sarily be in such an establishment, still a 
considerable quantity is allowed to pass 
olF in the common sewer, but sufficient is 
retained to answer all purposes required. 
Even were it otherwise, we could easily 
increase the size of our large reservoir, 
or even build another. 

The situation to which we have been 
referring is so elevated above the sur- 
rounding grounds, that to have brought 
water by artificial means would iiave re- 
quired some miles of pipes, or entailed 
tlie exj)cnse of machinery to have thrown 
up the water from the river Esk, which 
lies considerably below; and even in 
either of these ciises, almost the same ex- 
tent of tanks and cisterns would have 
been required. Ponds and large basins 
of wfitcr have been recommended to be 
formed in kitchen gardens. The former 
occu])y space, and tend to increase the 
humidity of the atmosphere, and hence 
to reduce its temperature, as may be in- 
stanced in the gardens at Dysart House. 
^J’he latter have a degree of unmeaning 
stillness unless accompanied with foun- 
tains, wliich, however appropriate and 
even necessary as decorative objects in 
the flower garden, associate indifferently 
with the surrounding objects in a garden 
merely of culture, unless that gimdeu be 
in the architectural style, — in which case 
fountains are perfectly admissible, either 
placed in the centre, as is the case in the 
royal gardens at Erogmore, or in front 
3f the hothouses, or in connection with 
Borne of the other buildings. 

We have lately constructed a tank 30 
feet long, 4 feet deep, and 4 feet broad, 
for a supply of liquid manure for the 
purpose of irrigating and watering par- 
:icular crops, but quite disconnected with 
die supply described above. This tank 
s fed by the waste water from our own 
louse, with additions wlicn required from 
i contiguous pump, and is enriched by 
die drainings of some piggeries, with 
i bag of soot; guano, or pigeons* dung 
Jccasionally thrown into it. This liquid 
snanure is conveyed to a part of the gar- 
len several feet above the general level. 


into a stone cistern four feet square and 
the same in depth; from thence it is 
taken in leaden pipes, and distributed by 
flexible pipes, which can be lengthened 
or shortened according to circumstances. 
— (For the construction of tanks and cis- 
terns, vide sect. Tanks and Cisterns.) 

The great advantage of irrigation has 
been known for ages, more especially in 
Egypt, Persia, and other warm, highly 
ciiltivated countries. The application of 
liquid manure, although not entirely un- 
known to the ancients, has only of late 
years, comparatively speaking, been at- 
tended to in this country. A striking 
instance of the utility of this mode of 
fertilising has for years been given in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, where 
lands which, witliin the recollection of 
persons still living, brought not more 
than five shillings per acre, have, for many 
years, by means of irrigation supplied 
by the drainage of a part of the city, 
realised from £\5 to £35 per acre per 
annum. If, then, irrigation, more espe- 
cially by liquid manure, be found thus 
important for agricultural purposes, how 
mucli more so may it bo expected to prove 
advantageous to the horticulturist! In- 
deed, we hold it as a fixed principle that 
no water should be applied to the roots 
of fruit trees or culinary vegetables un- 
less in a highly enriched state. Our own 
practice is, when our liquid-manure tanks 
fall short of the required supply, to add 
soot, guano, or pigeons* dung, to the 
water used ; and years of experience have 
proved the great utility of the practice. 

The late eminent garden architect, Mr 
Jolm Hay, paid great attention to this 
subject of water; and the examples he 
has left us, in the gardens at Lundie 
House, Castle Semple, and Dalmeny 
Park, all designed by him, show the cor- 
rectness of his principle. That the ex- 
I)ense of bringing and distributing water 
in these gardens has long ago been repaid 
to the owners, is beyond a doubt. “ Water 
is supplied ” to Dalmeny gardens “ from 
a reservoir situated on an eminence a 
considerable height above the garden 
walls. Around the whole garden, 4 
inches below the surhxce of the ground, 
a groove, between 2 and 3 inches deep, 
has been formed in the walls to receive 
a f-inch pipe for conducting the water. 
About 50 feet distant from each other ore 
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apertures through the wall 2^ feet high, and 
10 inches wide, in which a cock is placed, 
so that, on turning the handle to either 
side of the wall, the water issues from 
that side. The nozzles of the cocks have 
screws on each side, to which is attached 
at pleasure a leathern pipe with a brass 
cock and director, roses pierced with 
holes of different sizes being fitted to 
the latter. By this contrivance all the 
trees, both inside and outside the w^alls, 
can be most effectually watered and 
washed in a very short space of time, 
and with very little trouble. One man 
may go over the whole in two hours. At 
the same time the borders, and even a 
considerable part of the compartments," 
the whole, indeed, by adding additional 
lengths of pipes, “can bo watered with 
the greatest ease when required. The 
convenience and utility of this contriv- 
ance must at once be perceived by every 
practical horticulturist." — Encyc. of Card. 
and Edin. Encyc. art. “ Horticulture.” 

This arrangement is excellent for wall 
fruit trees, and affords an abundant supply 
for the purpose ; but for watering the bor- 
ders and main compartments of a garden 
we prefer flexible and portable pipes, 
such as are used for fire-engines, because 
they are capable of discharging more 
water, and can be carried to any part 
where water is required. The expense, 
in the first instance, is about the same; 
and although these flexible pipes are 
more liable to decay than the others, they 
have the advantage of being more easily 
repaired, and can be employed for a 
variety of purposes, while, if properly 
taken care of, they will last many years. 
This mode of introducing a supply of 
water by Hay is deserving of notice, as it 
was in his day a step in the right direc- 
tion; and, strange as it may appear, it 
was the most important improvement 
effected by him in garden architecture. 
We may, however, remark, that |-inch 
pipes are much too small, and that the 
expense of cutting a groove in the wall for 
their reception was a useless outlay. The 
same object could have been much better 
attained by employing a pipe of larger 
calibre, say not less for the mains than 2^ 
inches, laid under the walks, with a verti- 
cal branch at every 50 feet. To these a 
flexible tube as a director could be at- 
tached, and the force of water directed 


against the trees, the operator standing 
upon the gravel walk, thus obviating 
any treading on the border, and having 
the trees better presented to his eye. 
Besides, another nozzle of larger size, 
affixed to the upright branch, would 
admit of a flexible pipe being attached to 
it for the purpose of watering, or, if ne- 
cessary, irrigating the quarters of the 
garden. 

It frequently happens that water may 
be got at a level sufficient for irrigating 
the ground, but without Sfufficient pres- 
sure to be applied to the wall trees. This 
is easily remedied, and that without the 
expense of constructing a large reservoir : 
for as t^e pressure is in proportion to 
the depth of water, and not to the sur- 
face it covers, it follows that a hollow 
cylinder or pipe, say 3, 6, or 9 inches 
in diameter, and 10 feet in height, will 
give the same amount of pressure on the 
orifice of the delivery-pipe (if less in 
diameter than the above) as would a re- 
servoir 10 feet deep and as many acres 
in area. A pipe, therefore, of any conve- 
nient diameter may be placed perpendi- 
cularly upon the top of one of the walls, 
or over the cistern, tank, or well of sup- 
ply ; and if its base be at an equal height 
with that of the w^all, and its top 10 feet 
above that level, the water pumped into 
it will have pressure sufficient to syringe 
the wall trees in a very extensive garden. 

We prefer laying the pipes under the 
walks to enclosing them in a groove in the 
wall in Hay’s manner, because they are 
more easily got at in case of requiring to 
be repaired. For their preservation wo 
usually enclose them between two drain- 
tiles, the one laid over the other, wdiich 
separates the metal from the soil, and 
leaves it surrounded with air. 

Water may be brought to a garden 
from any distance by various means. 
The most simple is through leaden, iron, 
glass, or earthenware pipes, from a foun- 
tain-head considerably above the garden 
level,-— as the water will flow, so long as 
the pipes remain air-tight, over any in- 
equality of surface, and discharge itself 
within a few feet of its origind level; 
but if it can be brought the greater part 
of the way in an open drain or rivulet, 
BO much the better. In this case, however, 
there must be an uninterrupted declivity 
during its whole course. Pumps may be 
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attached to existing machinery, such as 
mills, &c., and the water propelled 
through pipes to any distance, and to any 
reasonable altitude. Wells may be sunt, 
and the water pumped up by steam, 
manual labour, or horse power. 

Artesian wells may be bored, and not 
only an abundant supply of water be 
obttiined, but even that water at a consi- 
derably elevated temperature, as is the 
case at Sion House gardens and else- 
where. A curious and simple mode of 
this operation is described by the late Sir 
Andrew Halliday in his work on the 
West India colonies. Excellent practical 
directions for obtaining water by this 
means will be found in “ The Engi- 
neers' and Mechanics* Encyclopaedia,” 
ait. ^‘Boi-ing/’ and in various works on 
civil engineering. 

In situations where water cannot be 
got from higher levels so jis to be brought 
by its own gravity into the garden, or 
wtiere circumstances prevent the collect- 
ing a sufficiency of rain water, hydraulic 
or steam power may be applied: in de- 
fault of all those, boring the stratification 
and forming artesian wells must be had 
recourse to. This art, comparatively new 
amongst us, has for centuries been in 
operation in China, and for ages in the 
south of France and Italy. We believe 
that there are few situations where a 
supply of water may not be obtiiined 
by this means; but the w\ater will not, 
in all cases, flow to the surface, and 
this particulai’ly tends to occur in flat 
countries. From this cause the value of 
these wells is greatly lessened. Sometimes 
it will rise to within 20 or 30 feet of the 
surface: in such cases a well must be 
sunk, into which the w^ater will flow 
and form a reservoir, and from this 
it must be brought up by means of a 
pump. At other times, it will rise to the 
surface and flow into a biisin or pond, 
and sometimes it will rise to a consider- 
able height above it, and form a jet or 
fountain. Various theories have been 
propounded with regard to these wells — 
the one most generally entertained, how- 
ever, being that of the perforation reach- 
ing a bed of gravel or other porous stra- 
tum, with which communicate, from a 
higher level, subterranean sheets of water, 
fed and supplied by the continual filtration 
of water, dew, snow, See,, from the surface 
VOL. I. 


of our globe. “ The theory of these in- 
terior streamlets,” says Dr Ure, “ be- 
comes by no means intricate. The waters 
are diffused, after condensation, upon the 
surface of the soil, and percolate down- 
wards through the various pores and 
fissures of the geological strata, to be 
again united subterraneously in veins, 
rills, streamlets, or expanded films, of 
greater or less magnitude or regularity.” 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8 “ represents the manner in which 
the condensed water of the heavens dis- 
tributes itself under tlie siudace of our 
globe. Here we have a geological sec- 
tion showing the succession of the seve- 
ral formations, and the sheets or laminee 
of winter that exist at their boundaries as 
w^ell as in their sandy beds. The figure 
show’s also very plainly that the height 
to which the water reascends in the bore 
of a well depends upon the height of 
the reservoir w hich supplies the slieet of 
water to which the well is perforated. 
Thus, the well a having gone down to the 
aqueous expanse a cr, w hose waters of sup- 
ply are derived from the percolation m, 
will afford rising w’aters which will come 
to the surface ; wdiilst in the w^ell b, sup- 
plied by the sheet b b, the water will 
spout above the surface ; and in the well 
c it will remain short of it. The same 
figure shows that these wells often tra- 
verse sheets of Avater which rise to differ- 
ent heights. Tims, in the well c, there are 
five columns of ascending waters which 
arise to heights proportional to the points 
Avhence theytake their origin. Several of 
these will be spouting or overflowing, but 
some will remain beneath the surface.” 

When water is thus obtained, it should 
be allowed to flow into a reservoir or 
pond, sufficiently capacious to hold a 
supply, in wrhich it may become softened 
by exposure to the sun and air. The 
application of the hydraulic ram, or the 
process of boring or forming an artesian 
well, although rather expensive in the first 

0 
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instance, will bo found the cheapest in the Mier hydrauUque, or water-ram. We say 
end, as, when once put into operation, it the best, because it is effective, and of such 
is scarcely possible for them to get out of simple construction as to be scarcely ever 
working order ; and hence all the expense out of order, and, when once set in motion, 
of pumping, and the necessary repairs it goes on incessantly without any external 
attending it, are dispensed with. Various aid, so long as it is supplied with water, 
hydraulic powers might be employed for Fig. 9 represents this machine, and the 
this purpose : the simplest and best is the following description explains its action : 

Fig. 9. 
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“ Suppose 0 to represent a cistern or which the valve has been adjusted, but is 
raservoir, or the source of a spring which siq^erior to it, by which it is enabled to 
is constantly overflowing or running to oveqwwer the resistance of the weight 
waste, by means of a channel a few feet and it carries the valve up with it, and 
lower than itself, as at the level line pp. closes the orifice r. This is no sooner 
Instead of permitting the water to run done than the water is constrained to 
over the sides of o, let it be conducted to become stationary again, by which the 
the level pphy means of iron or other momentum is lost, and tlie valve and 
pipes, g <7, connected with the side of the weight once more become Bui)erior, and 
reservoir, and terminating by an orifice, full, thus reopening the orifice and per- 
r, in which a conical or other valve, s, is mitting tlic water to move again ; and as 
placed, so as to be capable of effectually the pressure of the water and the weight 
closing the pipe when such valve is drawn of the valve each become alternately su- 
upwards : t is an adjustable weight fixed perior, the valve is kept in a constant 
on to the spindle of the valve «, by means state of vibration, or of opening and 
of which the valve is kept down and open ; shutting, without any external aid what- 
any water, therefore, that is in the cistern ever. Such is the principle upon which 
o, will flow dow'ii the pipe gg, and escape the motion of the water in the pipe is 
at the orifice r, so long as the valve re- produced ; hut the momentum generated 
mains down ; but the instant it is raised cannot be instantly annihilated, and it is 
and shut, all motion of the water is sus- not only of sufficient power to raise the 
pended. Thus situated, the adjustment valve but likewise to burst open the 
of the w^eight t must take place; and by lower end of the pipe gg^ unless a suffi- 
adding to, or subtracting from it, it must cient vent be provided by which this ac- 
he made just so heavy as to be capable of cumulated force can escape : accordingly, 
sinking or forcing its way downwards a second valve, «, is placed near the lower 
against the upper pressure of the water, end of the pipe g g, and is made to open 
the force of which will depend upon the upwards into the air-vessel, having a dis- 
perpendicular distance from the surface charging pipe iP ; and consequently, wffien- 
of the water in o to its point of discharge ever the valve s is closed, the water, which 
at r, represented by the dotted line ov, otherwise would have flowed from the 
But the water, by moving, acquires a mo- orifice x, now opens the valve w, and enters 
mentum and new force, and consequently the air-vessel, until the spring of the 
is no longer equal to the column o v, to contained air overcomes the gi’adually 
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decreasing force of the momentum, when 
the valve u closes, and that at s opens, to 
permit the water to make a second blow 
or pulsation. In this way the action of 
the machine continues unceasingly, with- 
out any external aid, so long as it is sup- 
plied with water and remains in repair.*' 
— Library of Useful Knowledge^ vol. “Natu- 
ral Philosophy." 

Leggs Improved Self-acting Hydraulic 
Engine is also a useful machine for this 
purpose, and is capable of conveying from 
1 gallon to 20 per minute to a distance of 
2000 yards, and to a point elevated 500 
feet or upwards, with a hill of 2| feet, 
giving not more than a continuous over- 
flow of 1 pint. With this quantity of 
water as the moving power, the engine will 
supply about 10,000 gallons in twenty- 
four hours ; and when the moving power 
is greater, the supj)ly thrown up is pro- 
j)ortionately increased. It has some ad- 
vantages over the ram, especially as being 
cheaper, and wrought with less water. It 
is not liable to get out of repair, and will 
draw water from a spring 30 yards or 
upwards distant from the apparatus. 

Lucases Self-acting^ ForcCy and Lift- 
Pump, — We have not had an oj^poilunity 
of seeing this machine in operation, 
although we have heard much said in 
favour of it. It may be fixed in any 
situation where a small supply of w’ater 
can be procured. It is simple in con- 
struction, and not liable to get out of 
working order j yet, should that happen, 
we are informed by Sir Joseph Paxton it 
may be readily adjusted. The appen- 
dages can be fixed to any description of 
pumps, whether such are already fixed 
or otherwise. The waste water is very 
trifling, a very small quantity being 
sufficient to work it, which, if requisite, 
can also be raised. 

In situations where a nmning stream 
can be brought to flow through tlie garden, 
as is the case at Hopctouii House, it is of 
great service, as well as a beautiful object; 
but in general these streams flow through 
the lowest part of the grounds, and conse- 
quently are less valuable than if they 
were higher. The situation at one time 
fixed on for a new garden at Tester House, 
the property of tine Marquis of Tweeddale, 
upon which we were consulted, has a 
copious running stream passing along the 
liighest part of the ground, which we, in 


conjunction with Mr Shearer, his Lord- 
ship’s very intelligent gardener, purposed 
should be retained, ornamented, and 
rendered fit for the purposes required. 
Much, however, as these streams are to 
be desired, it would be well to have pro- 
vision made for turning them off during 
winter. 

§ 6. — SITUATION. 

The situation which a culinary and 
fruit garden ought to occupy, requires, 
w’c think, more consideration than ap- 
pears to have been in general given to 
the subject Mr Loudon says “ The situa- 
tion of the kitchen garden, considered 
artificially, or relatively to the other 
parts of a residence, should be as near 
the mansion and the stable-oflices as is 
consistent with beauty, convenience, and 
other arrangements.” Nicol, on the same 
subject, observes, “ In a great place the 
kitchen garden should be so situated as 
to be convenient to, and, at the same 
time, concealed from the house.” The 
same authority remarks in “Kalendar,” 
(p. 3,) “Sometimes we find the kitchen 
garden placed immediately in front of 
the house,” which he considers “ the most 
awkward situation of any, especially if 
placed near, and so that it cannot be pro- 
perly screened by, some sort of plantation. 
Generally speaking, it should be placed 
in the rear or flank of the house, by which 
means the law n may not be broken and 
rendered unshapely w here it is required 
to be most complete.” 

As an instance of placing the garden 
on the flank of the house, and where it is 
completely shut out from it, yet at a most 
convenient distance, we may mention that 
at Trentham Hall, where this is most 
completely cflected. Still, however, w’e 
think that it is too near the house, and 
may at some period, if it has not already, 
be found in the way of future improve- 
ments. The gardens at Claremont afibrd 
another instance of this kind, where much 
of the beauty of the park is destroyed 
merely for the sake of a supposed conve- 
nience ; and the same may be said of 
Wolbeck, Knowlesly, and many others. 
The two latter are, however, in the rear 
of the mansions to which they belong, 
and at present do not interfere with them 
in any way. 
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In considering the subject of situation, 
it is proper to remark that convenience 
to the mansion and offices is all very well, 
so far aa regards places of inconsiderable 
extent, and where the kitchen giu’den is 
to be in the mixed style — ^that is, having 
flowers cultivated in the borders in juxta- 
position with culinary vegetables. But 
in large establishments, where nothiijg 
should be seen from the mansion but 
park, lawn, and flower-garden scener}^ 
the kitchen garden should not only be 
removed from the house, but should be 
placed as near to the boundary of the 
park as is compatible witli other arrange- 
ments, that it may be as little in the wa}^ 
of ulterior alterations and improvements 
as possible ; and also that access to it, 
both for carting and for the labourers 
employed, may bo had without these 
having to pass through the park or plea- 
sure-grounds. This is exemplified in the 
kitchen garden at Chatsworth, which is 
near the boundary of the park ; and the 
situation chosen by ourselves for the new 
gardens at Dalkeith is also upon its mar- 
gin, so that all communication, except 
that from the family, is made direct from 
the public road. An ill-placed garden, 
like an ill-placed house, will ever be a 
source of annoyance to the ovmer, as 
neither can be removed without gi'eat 
expense, and a loss of enjoyment for a 
number of years. 

These remarks, as we liave already 
noticed, are applicable to places of great 
extent only. With villa residences the 
case is different; in these the kitclien 
garden may be attached to the offices, so 
that a free communication may take 
place between the kitchen, the stables, 
and the garden, but without interfering 
with either the entrance or the lawn 
fronts. “In general,” says Mr Loudon, 
in reference to small places, it is desir- 
able to have the kitchen garden close to 
the stable offices, so as to make some use 
of the walls of the latter for training fruit 
trees, and to shorten all the lines of com- 
munication for servants, as also the walk 
to the garden from the lawn front. 
Wherever it is practicable,” in such 
places, “the farm should adjoin the kit- 
chen garden, and, as it were, follow in 
the train of offices and useful appendages. 
In this view of the general arrangement 
of a villa and its offices, it appears that 


all the latter should be placed on one 
side of the dwelling-house, so as to leave 
the three other sides free. Wherever 
three sides of the dwelling-house are not 
free to bo disposed of as the combined 
judgment of the landscape-gardener and 
architect may direct, either the case must 
be anomalous, or some gross fault must 
have been committed. W c would strongly 
recommend this to be kept in view both 
by architects and their cmjfloyers as a 
leading principle in determining the posi- 
tion of the offices ” and garden “ relative 
to that of the house.” 

Many bad situations have been chosen 
merely because the soil happened to be 
good in them. No doubt a good natural 
soil is greatly to bo desired, and proves a 
considerable saving of expense; but, not- 
withstanding this, an eligible site should 
not be sacrificed to this point of soil, 
as soil can be artificially made, or the 
bad may be removed and good substi- 
tuted. The older gardeners depended 
much upon soil ; and to this may be 
traced the origin of many situations 
which have been abandoned, and of 
others which, although they remain, 
have been a source of aimo^’ance for ages, 

Anotlior mistake frequently fallen into 
in the selection of a site fur a garden, is 
that of choosing a low and consequently 
a damp one, under the mistaken notion 
of having shelter from winds, ttc. Such 
situations are condemned by almost 
all writers on the subject, althougii 
adopted by most of them in practice. 
Dr Darwin in his “ Phytologia,” Pro- 
fessor Bradley, Lawrence, Switzer, Aber- 
crombie, Forsyth, Nicol, &c., all agree in 
urging the avoiding low situations. For- 
syth (Treatise on Fruit Trees, p. 286) 
says, if the garden “ be situated in a bot- 
tom, the wind will have the less effect 
upon it; hut then damps and fogs will 
be very prejudicial to tlie fruit and other 
crops.” Switzer says, ( Pract. Fruit 
Gard.) avoid low situations and bottoms 
of valleys, because there is often a sour- 
ness in the earth that cannot bo eradi- 
cated; and in this uncertain climate of 
ours heavy fogs and mists occur, which 
hang so long on the fruit and leaves in 
low situations that not only vegetation is 
retarded, but also the ripening of the 
fruit.” And Dr Darwin (Phytologia, 
sect 15) makes the following truly pruc- 
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tical remarks: ‘‘The greater warmth of 
low situations” — a warmth, however, 
which is only exj)erienced during the 
drought and heat of summer — “ and their 
being generally better sheltered from the 
cold north-east winds, and the boisterous 
south-west winds, are agreeable circum- 
stances; as the north-east winds are the 
freezing winds, and the south-west winds 
being more violent, are liable to do 
much to injure standard fruit trees in 
summer by dashing their branches 
against each other, and thence bruising 
or beating off the fruit ; but, in low situ- 
ations, the fogs in vertial evenings, by 
moistening the young shoots of trees and 
their early flowers, render them much 
more liable to the injuries of the frosty 
nights which succeed them, which they 
escape in higher situations.” On the 
other hand, too high and exposed situa- 
tions are also to be avoided on account 
of the boisterous and cutting effects of 
the winds, and also because such situa- 
tions are colder than those less elevated. 
Nor should gardens be placed near ponds 
of stagnant w^ater, for those in such situ- 
ations can seldom be rendered sufliciently 
dry at bottom, and the air must conse- 
quently bo damp, and the attraction of 
frosts gi'eat. 

The slofKJ of the gi'ound should always 
be towards the south, or a })oint or tw o to 
the WTSt of south, so as to secure the benefit 
of the evening sun. On this point, how'- 
ever, Abercrombie observes, “ When the 
sun can reach the garden at its rising, and 
continue a regular influence, increasing 
as the day advances, it has a gi-adual and 
most beneficial effect in dissolving the 
hoar-frost wdiich the past night may 
have scattered over young buds, leaves, 
and blossoms, or setting fruit. On the 
contmry, when the sun is excluded from 
the garden till aho\it ten in the morning, 
and then suddenly darts upon it with all 
the force derived from considemble eleva- 
tion, the exposure is bad, particularly for 
fruit-bearing plants in the spring months : 
the powerful rays of licat at once melt tlie 
icy particles, and immediately acting on 
the moisture thus created, scald the ten- 
der blossom, which drops as if nipped by 
a malignant blight.” An entirely easterly 
aspect is, however, not to be recom- 
mended, as by such an arrangement the 
sun would cease to shine on it shortly after 


mid-day, while an entirely western one 
would only benefit by the afternoon s sun. 

“ Gardens of great fertility and earliness 
are often to be met with on the sides, or 
near the bases, of hills, particularly if shel- 
tered from the coldest points by lofty 
rocks — the reflection or concentration of 
the rays of heat from them rendering the 
situation peculiarly adapted for bringing 
crops of the most delicate kinds to perfec- 
tion at an early season. Situations of 
this kind are not only desirable on ac- 
count of these advantages, but are gene- 
rally very romantic and picturesque, or 
may be rendered so by judicious decora- 
tion.” — Pract. Gard., p. 8. 

Gardens cut out of the side of a hill 
may be very advantageously laid out in 
terraces, the only difficulty being getting 
the manure and fresh supplies of soil con- 
veyed to them without the aid of mecha- 
nical power. And situations frequently 
present themselves on the sides of liills, 
w here irregular gardens of great beauty, 
shelter, and warmth, may be established. 

In regard to level, Switzer, Nicol, and 
others recommend a fall of one foot in 
twenty or thirty towards the south. The 
latter says that the garden, “ if quite flat, 
seldom can be laid sufficiently dry ; and 
if very steep, it is worked under many 
disadvantages. It may have a fall, how- 
ever, of a foot in twenty, without being 
very inconvenient ; but a fall of a foot in 
thirty is most desirable, by wiiich the 
ground is sufliciently elevated, yet not 
too much so.” Many excellent gardens 
have, however, a much gveater declivity 
than this, as instanced in those at Hope- 
toim House, and the low’er parts of those 
at Dalkeith : in both cases they in some 
parts fall as much as one foot in four, and 
are both noted for precocity, and for the 
preservation of the crops during winter. 

Of all situations for a garden, those 
that are shaded by high buildings and 
lofty trees arc the w’orst ; because, as For- 
syth justly observes, “a foul stagnant air 
is very unfavourable to vegetation ; and 
it is also observed that blights are much 
more frequent in such situations than in 
those that are more open and exposed.” 
They ai e also late, being shaded from the 
sun in early spring, and cold and damp 
in w inter from a similar cause. An open 
and exposed situation is preferable to one 
so circumstanced. 
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In regard to the situation of suburban with a steep side, covered with rock-work 
villa gardens, or where the property is of and creepers on the west, and crowned 
limited extent, the subject will be made with a terminal statue of colossal diinen- 
more intelligible by giving a specimen or sions, from the antique, sujiportca on a 
two of such grounds generally ; and, as pedestal of granite ; ^ fruit wall and 
examples of great merit, we extract Plate border, with v^stern aspect ; y octagon 
L from the “ Encyclopsedia of Farm bower, having in the centre a inagnincent 

and Villa Architecture,” being, as Mr bacchanalian vase, from tlie antique; and if 
Loudon informs us, a suburban villa of a descent of three steps frcnn the drawing- 

two acres and half in extent, and within room to the garden.” The ])art marked 
a mile and a half of London, built and with the polar needle is a small sheet of 
laid out by an architect for his own resi- water, the surface of which is nearly 
deuce. “ In this plan, a is the main en- twenty feet below the level of the \\alk 
trance; 6 the entrance-portico of the in front of the house ; or the same space 
house ; c the kitchen and stable-court ; may be left as a grass lawn, as it is not 
d the stable and coach-house ; e a door in in all places that watei* can be obtiiined 
the wall bounding the entrance-court, by or retained. The objects in laying out 
which the grounds may be entered with- the grounds of this villa were, to obtain a 
out passing through the house ; f a cir- sufficient extent of walks for all necessary 
ciilar group to be filled with geraniums, exercise and recreation within the boun- 
or other showy greenhouse ])lants, during dary wall; to })rodiice as much variety 
summer ; g a biliiurd-room, with a con- as possible, inde]>endently of arcliitectu- 
cealed entrance in the back of an alcove rul beauty and distant scenery ; to include 
seat, the room lighted from the roof ; h a small kitchen garden ; to mature the 
a rosary, in the shape of a horse-shoe, a best hardy fruits ; and to display a col- 
dial being placed in the centre ; i a basin, lection of the most select ornamental 
with a bronze fountain in the centre, in trees, shrubs, and flowers. For this ])ur- 
the form of a dolphin, which s]>outs up j)osc the more choice jieaches and nectu- 
w^ater to a considerable height ; the mar- rines arc placed on the wall r, liaving a 
gin of the basin is of marble, surmounted south aspect ; tlie grajies to be covered 
by pedestals and vases ; and the space of with glass, on the same wall, next the 
lawn between it and the w’alk is varied gardener s house ; and figs, apricots, and 
by choice herbaceous plants ; ^ nibbish- the more choice cherries, plums, and' 
ground, with gardener’s working-sheds, pears on the wall x, having a western ex- 
for pots, tools, <kc., as well as for protect- jiosure. Apjdes are distributed through 
ing, during winter, the vases and statues, the grounds, and also such pears, j»luni.s, 
which are set out in summer ; I a grotto, and cherries as will bear in the climate 
having the appearance of a rock exter- of London, on standards. One or two 
nally, and partially covered with ivy and specimens of walnuts, sweet cliestnuts, 
creepers ; m is an American garden, com- mulberries, quinces, medlars, azaroles, 
prising a choice collection of shrubs and true service, cornels, and similar fruit 
plants, and ornamented with several se- trees are also distributed through the 
lect statues and vases, the pedestals of grounds. There is a collection of rock 
which only remain during winter ; « is a plants on the rocky jirecipice which forms 
collection of herbaceous plants ; o sum- the steep side of the peninsula w ; of 
mit of a wooded knoll, covered with an herbaceous ])lants in the circle n ; of 
open grove of pine trees ; p shady grass American trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
walk for the hottest days of summer ; plants in the circle m ; of bulbs among 
g wire-fence on the top of a concealed the rose-trees at h, and in the circle/ 
wall, which admits an interesting view of among the pelargoniums ; both of which 
the country beyond; r wall and fruit are taken up when they have done flower- 
border fiicingthe soutli ; s the gardener's ing, and the bed filled with box-trees, and 
cottage; t a plot devoted to aromatic similar shady evergreens in pots. In 
herbs ; u the melon ground, sunk three the other planted parts of tlie grounds 
feet beneath the general surface of the are select trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
garden, and surrounded by a hedge of grouped so as to have all the species of 
box ; V kitchen garden ; w a high knoll, each genus at no great distance from 
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one another, and so as not to repeat any 
genus twice, except those including fruit 
trees, American evergreens, and bulbous- 
rooted plants. These are distributed 
generally, in order to harmonise with the 
wliole. In the melon ground the frames 
are supported on brickwork, in an im- 
provement on MThail’s manner, with 
narrow paths of brick between each 
range of frames, and with the dung-lin- 
ings covered with boards, so that the 
whole is as clean, orderly, and neat, as a 
flower garden, at all seasons of the year.” 

So highly did Mr Loudon estimate the 
merits of this suburban garden that he 
saj's — ‘X’onsidering the size of this villa, 
its completeness, and the extent of its 
accommodation, convenicncies, and luxu- 
ries, exceed any thing of the kind wc have 
ever before met wdtli.” And further, he 
observes, Wo shall, however, sum up 
our opinion in one sentence, wdiich is, — 
that, taking the place altogether, we do 
not believe there is such another in the 
neighbourhood of London.” 

No one has studied the STibject of 
suburban gardening more fully than 
did our lamented friend, the late Mr 
Loudon ; and as we hold his opinions on 
these matters in high estimation, we shall 
here transcribe a brief critique by him 
on the villa in question. “Notwith- 
standing these encomiums,” he snys, “ w^o 
are aware of some objections wdiich may 
be made to the laying out of the gi-ounds 
as shown in the plan, Plate 1. It may 
be ol>jccted to the plan that tlie lines are 
too formal and unbroken ; but it must 
be recollected that scarcely any of these 
lines, except those of the walks, can he 
recognised as lines in reality. Tlie plan 
is in short a working plan, calculated to 
show the giirdeiier wliat ground is to be 
dug and planted, and what is to be laid 
down in gniss, together with the direc- 
tion of the gravel walks. The single 
trees and small shrubs, which are indi- 
cated in the plan by crosses x x, will 
break all the lines, both of the dug groups 
and the water, and produce an effect 
altogether different from that sliowii in 
tlie plan. Even the spreading of the 
shrubs over the margins of the dug 
groups will totally destroy that appear- 
ance of linos, which forms the promi- 
nent features of the plan as it appears 
on paper. However, independently 


altogether of the breaking of these lines 
vegetation, there is a certain degree 
of beauty which belongs to lines and 
forms simply considered, and without 
any reference to the substance of which 
the forms are composed. Now, the 
question is, how far our architect has 
succeeded in this kind of beauty. In 
most parts of the plan we think his suc- 
cess perfect ; but in others we should 
perhaps have made some variation ; and 
the principle by which we should have 
been guided in so doing would have been 
that of adopting the forms to their local 
situation alongside of the wnlks. The 
extent, however, to which w^e should have 
done this is not great. The effect which 
we should desire from such a plan as that 
before us we have endeavoured to show 
in Plate II. ; and this is, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the actual effect on the grounds. 
The great beauty whicli in Plate II. is 
added to Plate I., is that of intricacy ; 
which is amain source of visual enjoy- 
ment by nourishing curiosity, keeping 
alive attention, and stimulating the pro- 
cess of examination. The mind takes 
delight in penetrating into recesses, and 
making discoveries of new beauties at 
every step ; in tracing, in the forms of 
nature and chfmce, something of those of 
art ; in bringing shape and figure out of 
apparent irregularity and confusion ; 
and in finding everywhere the principle 
of connection and cooperation tow’ards 
the formation of a beautiful and expres- 
sive w hole. The kitchen garden is not to 
he considered ashaving any beauty as such, 
farther than that it produces good crops 
of vegetables. It is placed and arranged 
so as not to interfere w ith the idea of 
extent, which is always an idea to be 
cherished in a limited space, and which 
in England is sought after by most peo- 
ple, as creating allusions to the extensive 
parks and pleasure-gi'onnds of the aris- 
tocracy. The full and characteristic 
beauties of a kitchen garden are only to 
be obtained when it is surrounded by 
walls and laid out in right lines ; but 
such a garden would have totally de- 
stroyed the effect aimed at in the place 
before us.” — Encyc, of Farm and Villa 
Arch., p. 834. 

Plate III. exhibits the relative con- 
nection between a villa residence of 
moderate size, with the gai'den and 
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grounds. This design was composed by cart-road, the coach-yard, 
the late James Main, Esq,, for the work and sheds ; p basin of water m the con 
last quoted. The kitclien garden con- of the garden ; q q approac 

tains about 2 acres, and is * surrounded the entrance-court.” The aa\iui iges o 
by lawn and pleasure-grounds, the whole this disposition of the house, o ces, am 
being separated from the park by a pleasure-gi-ounds of a villa, Mr A uin 
fence, as shown by the dotted line. This observes, ‘‘ are the compactness an 
fence may either be of wire, open iron unity of design which it presents. It. very- 
railing, or a sunk fence, or ha-ha, as thing, whether useful or omamenta , 
may be deemed most expedient. “ Be- necessary to render such a resutence 
yond the general plan, a is the entrance- complete, is here included within the 
court and offices ; b the back-yard court, sunk fence. From the endless walk 
with two dung-pits surrounded by low within this fence is seen, over a fore- 
W'alls; c drying-ground ; d conserva- ground of lawn and trees and shin >s, 
tory, with flower garden around; 4 ? ice- the scenciT of the park and the featuies 
house, formed under a raised mound of tJie surrounding country, whateyei 
planted with evergi’cens ; tlie door is in they may he. Various statues, scuJp- 
the sunk fence, indicated by the dotted ture, vases, and other architectural onia- 
line which encloses the wffiole of the ments, may he distri hated among the 
dressed ground and the kitchen garden ; flower-beds near tlie house, and along the 
and/the melon ground ; ^ compartments endless walk. A gardeners house may 
for asparagus, sea-kale, rhubarb, and be placed in the orchard, or behind the 
other articles, with tw'o mushroom-sheds, vinery at Jf, exactly in the centre of the 
marked 1 and 2 ; h slips enclosed ly range of glass ; and the living and sleep- 
thorn or holly hedges, the outside bor- ing rooms should be so high iis to over- 
dors planted with small fruit-trees, and look the wdiole of the garden and the 
fruit shrubs ; i range of hothouses ; k orchard.” 

vinery ; I mould-yard ; m orchard ; n The annexed fig. exemplifies a sulmr- 
aquarium and rock-work ; o gate to the ban or villa residence, containing many 


Fig. 10. 
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tonyenionces, and suitable to a private 
family, or retired tradesman. 

The ground is laid out in the garden- 
esq ue style, with abundance of walks, 
and those so united as to do away as 
much as possible with all necessity for 
returning by the same route. The 
boundary is closely planted with orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, so as completely 
to shut out the enclosing wall, and pre- 
vent the smallness of the space from 
being detected ; as well as to screen the 
kitchen garden which is placed at a, and 
the greenhouse vinery c, with the 
pits d d d, from the lawn or pleasure- 
ground The house stands at with a 
semicircular terrace / in front extend- 
ing to the steps y, which lead to the 
j)rincipal part of tlie lawn. A border of 
flowers is placed along the front of the 
house, succeeded by a semicircular plot 
of grass uj)on which four small circular 
beds are placed, for scarlet geraniums, or 
other equally showy plants, daring sum- 
mer. These beds are raised a foot at the 
centre, and their margin is enc()inj)assed 
with a stone edging 9 inches deep. When 
the plants are removed in autumn, their 
places are supplied with highly orna- 
mental vases, set on 2-feet jK'destals in the 
centre of each plot, and the soil between 
the base of these pedestals and the stone 
border is covered with green moss. A vase 
of corresponding style is set on the ends 
of the parapet // h, on each side of the 
steps, but not close to them, A broad 
gravel walk, in connection with the open- 
ing windows of the dining-room and 
drawing-room, runs })arallel with the 
semicircular grass-plot, and is soj)arated 
from it by a narrow border of ilowers. 
On passing from the sciuicircular gravel 
walk wc arrive at a square jdateau of 
gi*avel, », with two side-wings of gra>.s. 
The gravel walks are caiTied through 
the grounds in such a manner as to give 
the greatest possible extent of prome- 
nade. These walks, however, lead to 
points of importance or interest — as, for 
example, one leads to, and entci*s the 


while showy herbaceous plants, balb& 
and annuals, are placed in the circular 
clumps dottedamongst them. Thekitchen 
gmden is connected, yet shut out from 
sight both from the lawn and windows: 
and the buildings connected with the 
green-house, vinery, and pits, are en- 
closed within walls also screened with 
shrubbery. 

We give these as specimens of situation 
and arrangement, as they can be illus- 
trated on the scale here aimed at. To 
give similar examples for places of great 
extent, it would be requisite that these 
should be accompanied with a map of a 
great part of the park. We have chosen 
these illustrations as suitable to a numer- 
ous class of proprietors, many of whom 
not choose to call in the aid of a 
garden architect ; and also as we consider 
them excellent models of what ought to 
be found in villa residences, and grounds 
of limited extent. 

AVc have also given these examples of 
villa gardens, because we regard them as 
perfect of their class. To attempt to 
extend the subject further would be 
attended with small advantage : the prin- 
ciples, however, which have beenlaid down 
form the general rules ; and from them 
the intelligent reader will be able to draw 
such conclusions as will aid him in 
applying them to his circumstances and 
taste. It would be superfluous to go at 
large into the kitchcu or fruit garden 
details of villa gardens, as these will be 
found in another part of this work. 
Ample directions on those heads, and 
also under the head Flower Garden — on 
the disposal and formation of villa flower 
gardens — will be hereafter given. (For 
more relating to situation, see article 
Style.) 

§ 6. — SOIL. 

A good soil, even in an indifierent situ- 
ation. may make a good garden ; but a 
bad soil, let the situation be w'hat it may, 
cannot make a good one. It is, however. 


kitchen garden at another to the green- 
house and pit ground at X', while the 
branches from the main walk, at the low- 
est or farther part of the huvu, lead to 
two resting-seats 1 1, and also to a sum- 
mer-house at m. Dwarf flowering and 
evergreen shrubs occupy the larger beds, 


fortunate, that although the art of man 
can change or amend the situation only 
to a very limited extent, he has the power 
to make the soil what he pleases. An 
entirely new and proper soil can be 
formed on the surface of that which is 
bad ; or, if the original level is not to be 
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departed from, the bad soil can be re- should have an uneven mirface, ^^7 
moved, and a better substituted. Impor- means attempt to level d; for by tnat 
tant though soil be, let it always be a unevenness, and any little diiference there 
minor consideration compared with situ- may be in the quality, you will Imvo a 
ation, shelter, and aspect greater variety of soil adapted to dmerent 

The older gardeners, such as London crops. The best soil for a garden is a rich 
and Wise, Switzer, Hitt, Justice, Bradley, mellow loam ; and the worst, astin hca^ 
Abercrombie, and others, too often sacri- clay. A light J^ind is, also a very ^^iht 
ficed situation for soil ; and perhaps some soil for a garden.” — Treatise on Fruit 
modem artists have erred in the opposite Loudon says, A soil should l )0 sum- 
extreme, and depended too much on ma- ciently tenacious to adhere to the roots 
nure and other adventitious aids, in en- of plants, though not so much so as to be 
deavouring to secure their object binding, which would certainly retard 

The nomenclature of soils is in such an their progi*ess and extension in search of 
imperfect state, that it is veiy difficult to food. Hence a loam of a middle texture, 
find terms by which to express what may or rather inclining to sand, may be consi- 
be called a good, bad, or indifferent gar- dered as the most suitable soil for the pur- 
den soil. M‘Phail recommends “a sandy pose here in view — and that on a double 
loam, not less that ^ feet deep, and good account, viz., the greater part of the vaiu- 
earth, neither of a binding natiire in sum- able kinds of kitchen vegetables delight in 
mer, nor retentive of rain in wdnter, but such a soil, and it is worked at less expense 
of such a texture that it can be worked than a stiff one ; and in severe droughts 
without difficulty at any season of the it is neither apt to cnick or be parched, 
year. If it can be done, a garden should nor in hard frosts to throw out tender 
be made on land the bottom of which is plants and seeds.” — Fncyc, ofGard. p. 724. 
not of a spongy, wet nature. If this rule Wliere soils arc not found naturally 
can be observed, draining w’ill be unneces- existing similar to those above, art must 
sary ; for when land is well prepared for be called in to modify or change them, 
the growth of fruit trees and esculent We have sbited elsewhere that this is 
vegetables, by trenching, manuring, and both practicable and necessary ; and in- 
by these means brought into deed, w^here the aspect and situation are 
such a porous temperament that the rains good, no expense should be spared in 
pass through it witliout being detained forming good soil, even to the degree of 
longer than necessaiy. If the land of a making it entirely artificial. This has 
garden be of too strong a nature, it should been done to a very great extent in the 
be well mixed with sand, or scrapings of gardens at Dalkeith, where the original 
roads, where stones,” particularly flints, good soil was in many cases not more 
“have been ground to pieces by carriages.” than 3 inches deep; the field, chosen 
Walter Nicol was of opinion that several on account of its favourable situation, 
kinds of soil were necessary in the same having been used for years previously iis 
garden ; and the same view has been a gravel pit, and as the gi'avel had been 
advocated by Dr Neill. “ It is a happy removed, the excavations were filled up 
circumstance,” says the former, “ that in with all the rubbish collected in the 
many instances w^e meet with different park. The first operation, after arrang- 
soils in the same acre. In the same ing the necessary levels, was to open a 
garden they should never be wanting ; trench along the centre from side to side, 
and where nature (or natural causes) has 30 feet in breadth, and to cast out the 
been deficient, recourse must be had to heterogeneous material to the depth of 
art — inasmuch as the variety of fruits and 4 feet. The bottom of this trench 
vegetables to be cultivated requiredifferent being properly levelled, we began to fill 
soils to produce them in perfection.” It it up with suiface soil taken from various 
would, however, be absurd to argue in parts of the grounds, such as that on 
favour of a scheme to provide a different which our buildings were to bo placed, 
soil for each description of vegetable. and the foundations of drives and walks, 
Forsyth recommends a deep soil “of a which we formed simultaneously to a 
mellow pliable nature, and of a mode- great extent, loading out with gravel, and 
rately diy quality ; and if the ground loading in with soil. In addition to this, 
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we stripped a considerable extent of old 
park land, and indeed collected what we 
could find suitable for the purpose wher- 
ever it could be conveniently spared. In 
this manner did we proceed, trench 
after trench, until the whole of the prin- 
cipal or square garden was completed 
— removing nearly 14,000 cubic feet 
of gravel, and replacing it with a cor- 
responding quantity of good soil. The 
soil is of a rather light loamy nature in 
this part, resting on a fine alluvial gravel 
to the depth of from 2 to 5 feet, be- 
low which is a bed of clay of unknown 
depth. Draining became unnecessary on 
account of the depth of the cellars, which 
extend along the whole length of the 
principal garden : under these is the 
larger reservoir already alluded to, built 
in the solid clay, and supplied by the 
rain water, which, passing through the 
made soil, percolates through the gravel 
stratum, and finds its way along the sur- 
face of the clay in drains into the reser- 
voir, which is capable of retaining a 
sufficiency of water of excellent quality 
for all our purposes. 

In regard to the depth and quality of 
soils, we may observe that much, as regards 
both, depends on locality. In wet districts, 
such as the west of Scotland, where a 
much greater amount of rain falls than 
on the eastern shores, a lighter and shal- 
lower soil should be preferred. Thus in 
the new givrdens in progress of formation 
at Poltalloch, situated within a mile and a 
half of the sea on the west coast of Argyll- 
shire, and surrounded by very lofty 
mountains, and where, we have been in- 
formed, CO inches of rain fell during 
the last year, (1850,) the soil is of a light 
sandy, loamy texture, resting on sharp, 
alluvial sand, and the angle of inclination 
considerable towards the south. We are 
making the soil only 2^ feet deep ; while 
that at Dalkeith, as we have mentioned, 
is 4 feet deep — the fall of rain having been 
there last year (1850) only 18 inches; 
but this is somewhat below the average. 

Strong clayey soils in wet localities 
should be avoided, nor are they by any 
means the most proper for garden pur- 
poses anywhere. Although eapable of 
producing excellent crops, these crops do 
not come away freely in spring, and con- 
sequently the productions ai'e late in 
coming to maturity. 


In regard to the improvement of soils, 
all are capable of amelioration, where the 
expense is gone to. Strong tenacious 
soils are ameliorated by drainage, by the 
addition of sand, by burning, and by ex- 
posure to the weather ; while light, sandy 
soils can have consistency given them by 
the addition of loam or clay. Beyond this, 
a chemical analysis should be made to as- 
certain what parts necessary for the food 
of plants are wanting, and these should 
be added ; while counter agents should 
be employed to correct such ingredients 
as may exist injurious to the pr^uctions 
required. (For chemical analysis of soils, 
inde vol. ii., Analysis op Soils and Ma- 
nures.) 

§ 7. — FRUIT-TREE BORDERS. 

Many conflicting opinions have been 
published of late years on the proper 
formation of fruit-tree borders. The 
most important of these coincide with 
onr own conviction as to three general 
principles to be kept in view regarding 
them — namely, a diy bottom, proper 
breadth and depth, and leaving the sur- 
face uncropped with flowers or vegetables. 

The first opemtion in forming tho- 
roughly-prepared fruit-tree borders is the 
excavation of the natural soil, whether 
good or bad, that a proper bottom or 
foundation may be made. Presuming 
that, w hen the walks were formed, a drain 
has been carried under them, the bottom 
of the border is then to be laid in a slop- 
ing direction from the wall to this drain, 
sufficient declivity being given to allow 
any water that may find its way down- 
wards to fall into the drain. At one time 
we practised and recommended forming 
the bottoms of borders like a solid floor, 
in order to render them impervious to 
the roots of the trees, with a view to pre- 
vent these extending into an uncongenial 
subsoil ; and immediately upon such floors 
we formed the border. Experience has 
since taught us that it is better to lay upon 
the bottoms thus formed a drainage 12 
inches thick of broken stones, brickbats, 
or other similar durable draining material, 
and on that the prepared soil for the 
trees. Nor is it without advantage to the 
trees that subterranean aeration be ad- 
mitted to their roots. This may be ef- 
fected in a variety of ways, the most 
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simple of wliich is laying in G-incli drain- 
tiles across the borders at distances of 
from 6 to 10 feet asunder, embedded 
amongst the drainage referred to. These 
cross drains should communicate with 
two similar ones laid along the back and 
front of the border in a longitudinal direc- 
tion; and at convenient distances tubular 
metallic ventilators should be placed verti- 
cally along the two latter, so tliat air 
may be admitted and allowed to circulate 
through the whole system of the drainage. 

All borders should slope up from the 
walk to the wall, in proportion to their 
breadth: a border 12 feet wide should be 
at least 12 inches higher at the back than 
at the front — a circumstance which should 
be taken into consideration when the 


walls arc building, that additional height 
may bo allowed. 

Sloping the borders in this manner 
tends to render them drier and warmer, 
while the roots of the trees will also de- 
rive some advantage from the rays of the 
sun acting on the surface: this is the 
more necessary to be observed in cold, 
late situations, and where the soil is 
naturally cold and clayey. In forming 
now borders allowance must be made for 
sinking, which the soil will do more or 
less, according to the quantity of decom- 
posable matter in it. 

The annexed diagram, fig. 11, will 
elucidate the remarks just made — a a 
arc the gravel w’alks ; h the ])arapct wall ; 
cc the drain under the walks; d d the 


Fiir. 11. 



openings of the air-drains communicating 
with the drains under the border, embed- 
ded in the drainage, but not jointed close 
on the upper side to admit of the air pass- 
ing through amongst the drainage, and so 
to the roots of the trees ; e e the openings 
of the drain-pipes close to the bottom 
of the wall. 

In the above diagram w’e have shown 
the border on one side of the wall finished 
with a dwarf parapet wall ; in the other, 
the border is laid in the usual manner, 
only having a much greater inclination 
towards the walk. 

So important do we hold the elevation 
of borders for fruit trees, particularly in 
cold and wet situations, that we would 
prefer three parts at least of their depth 
being above the general ground level, and 
that the front next the walk should be 
enclosed with a parapet wall of brick or 
stone work, equal in height to three- 
fourths the depth of the border. This 
would in no way aficct the expense of the 
walls, as, instead of sinking the founda- 
tions under the original soil, they might 
commence on its surface, if found to be 
sufficiently sound. 

Such a departure from long-established 
rules will, we doubt not, meet with that 
Tvhifth innovations. 


however valuable they may in reality be, 
have to contend with. When, however, 
it is considero<l how much of our success 
in producing healthy trees and abundant 
crops depends ujion the proper formation 
of fruit-tree borders, we should set anti- 
quated jirejndicc at defiance, and be 
guided only by the force of reason. Sup- 
posing the fruit-tree borders should form 
a platform a foot, or even more, above the 
level of the walks, the effect would be to 
give a greater apparent height to the 
walls themselves ; while it would secure 
the roots within proper limits, and place 
them in a condition to derive the full 
benefit from the solar influence, of which 
they w’ould be deprived if, as at present, 
sunk under the general surface. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, borders so construct- 
ed w'ould form the base on which the 
walls stand ; and, having a stone or brick 
boundary, with a substantial coping, next 
tlie walk, would form a part of the walls, 
and this the more esiiccially if the latter 
are built upon architectural principles. 

The views wo have endeavoured to 
detail in this article, with the exception 
of the parapet wall, which we believe to 
be an original idea, we are glad to find 
agree in all essentials with the opinions 
expressed by Mr Errington— certainly the 
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liighest authority we have in all matters 
relating to fruit trees. 

We have elsewhci'e shown the pro- 
j)riety of elevating hothouses upon ter- 
races to give effect to them, as well as 
for the more comi)lctely forming the 
external borders for the roots of peaches 
and vines. If the rule is good in the one 
case, it is certainly so in the other, as 
walls form, next to hothouses, the most pro- 
minent features in a well-designed garden. 

We have on a former occasion (vide 
“ Practical Gardener,’* 2d edition, p. 227) 
recommended paving the bottoms of bor- 
ders with “ tiles, paving bricks, or flag- 
stones, at least for all the better kind of 
trees.” This recommendation we do not 
rescind, but would add the drainage just 
described, above this ])aving. Whatever 
bottom may be made, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should be so constructed 
that all superfluous water may be eftbe- 
tually carried off. This is the more 
necessary in strong retentive soils, where 
digging out the border and j)lacing under 
it an impervious flooring, without proper 
attention being i)aid to the drainage, is 
little better than forming an ill-con- 
structed water-tank. We saw this very 
lately exemplified in a very coiis])icuo\is 
degree, in the case of a gentleman who 
consulted us upon the failure of his vines, 
and w’ho had made his border, as he said, 
exactly ujiou the plan laid dowui in the 
“ Practical Oanleiicr.*’ When the border 
was opened nji, it was at once seen he had 
most effectually rciidcrcti the bottom 
water-tight, the sides being naturally a 
strong clay as well as the natural bottom ; 
but he had entirely neglected running a 
drain along the front to take aw^ay the 
su])erfluous water, so that the wdiole mass 
of border wius a complete puddle, and the 
longer it continued the worse it would 
become. How he could have mistaken 
or overlooked the directions in the work 
above named is rather singular, for at 
p. 225 it is thus written — “ In preparing 
borders for fruit trees, the first considera- 
tion i.s to rcndci' the bottom perfectly dry 
by draining; indeed, this precaution 
ouglit to be taken to a certain degree, 
even where the bottom is itaturally dry, 
in order to guard against iiccidental floods 
of water, or a long series of wet weather 
in autumn, as their roots are very impa- 
tient of too much wet. Whore the bor- 


ders are to be well done, the natural soil 
should be entirely taken out, to the 
depth, under the ground level, of 30 
inches or 3 feet: the bottom should be 
rendered smooth, with a considerable fall 
from the wall, sufficient to allow any 
w^atcr that may collect to run freely off 
towards the w^alk, under which should be 
a well-formed drain of the best materials 
the place can afford.” Those w^ho profess 
to rely on the directions laid down by 
authors, should in fairness follow those 
directions to the very letter. 

Ill regard to the depth of fruit-tree bor- 
ders, oi)inions arc at variance — some advo- 
cating deej) ones, while others prefer 
those that are shallow. Of course, a good 
deal depends on climate and situation, and 
also on the kind of trees to be planted. 
For example, the pear requires both a 
stronger and deeper soil than the vine, 
and the plum rather more than the apri- 
cot, although these tw^o are much more 
nearly related. 

The following proportions of depth for 
different fruits are those given by diffe- 
rent authorities ; For peaches and nec- 
tarines, Nicol recommends 30 inches; 
for pears and plums, not less than 3 feet 
on the average — that is, 2 feet 9 inches at 
the w'alk, and 3 feet 3 inches at the w^all, 
or thereby; for ap])les, cherries, and figs, 
an average depth of about 30 inches. On 
this subject Forsyth, in his “ Treatise on 
Fruit Trees,” scarcely offers an opinion; 
and even Harrison is next to silent on it, 
only remarking, in a general way, that the 

depth should be 3 feet at the wall, and 
2 feet G inches at front.” No border 
should be made deeper than foot, 
according to Rogers. The majority of 
modern writers on this subject agree in 
making borders much shallower than 
formerly was the case. The principal 
ai*gument in favour of this theory is the 
great advantages of getting the roots of 
the trees in some degree under our com- 
mand, and brought within the influence 
of solar heat. 

The writer of the Calendar of Opera- 
tions in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 1842, 
(p. 712,) makes the following sensible re- 
marks: — “ For the formation of fruit-tree 
borders no general rule can be laid down 
which would bo applicable to all cases: 
the practice must be regulated by tlie 
quality of the soil and the nature of the 
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subsoil.” After strongly recommending 
complete drainage, and a soil rather 
strong than light, he proceeds — “ The 
depth of soil should be governed by its 
texture and quality. Of such as is now 
treated of, a strong loam, 2 feet in medium 
depth, will be amply sufficient for the 
support of any tree whatever. If of a 
more clayey nature, 15 inches at the wall, 
gradually deepening G inches to the front 
of the border, is a proper depth. In very 
light soils a greater depth should be 
given, say 2 feet, or 2 feet 6 inches. As 
we would diminish the depth, so likewise 
we would iiicretise the width of the wall 
borders. Some writers have advised 
them to be as wide Jis the wall is high ; 
but this is a very objectionable rule. 
For a 12-feet wall — and for permanent 
trees, none should be lower — the border 
should be at least 1 8 feet wide : if 20, so 
much the better; but in that case the 
necessary walk along the front might be 
made to pass over the prepared ground, 
so that the roots of the trees might ex- 
tend under it. In all cases the surface 
of the border ought to be somewhat 
higlier than the level of the w^alk — more 
or less according to circumstances. Where 
a garden is so unfortunately situated that 
thorough drainage is impracticable, the 
borders for the finer kinds of wall trees 
may with great advantage be elevated a 
foot or more above the general ground 
surfficc.” 

On the formation of borders, Rogers, an 
excellent practical authority, ob.scrve8 — 
“ In excavating the bottom there is dan- 
ger lest it become a reservoir for w’ater, 
which, without such a piece of ditching, 
would not be attracted there at all. Jf 
the subsoil be any kind of clay or earth 
retentive of winter, it is not well to di.s- 
turb it, unless any w’ater lodging in the 
excavation can be speedily drained away. 
On such a substratum it is better to raise 
the border to the requisite depth hy a 
proper soil brought on than to sink the 
bottom. If the bottom be naturally wet, 
it should be effectively drained, and some 
pains should he taken to prevent the roots 
being invited into it. This is not easily 
done unless the whole bottom be closely 
paved: no other material will prevent 
the descent of the roots, if invited by nu- 
tritive matter or humidity.” 

Harrison projibscs, in the case of a wet 


bottom, to lay the foundation with an 
incline from the wall to the walk of 12 
inches, and to run a drain close to the 
wall, and another parallel with it, at the 
front of the border; these drains to be 
open stone ones, so that the water may be 
comjdetely carried away from the border. 
Over the entire surface of the floor of the 
border a stratum of moderate-sized gra- 
vel, stones, or brickbats broken small, 
to tlie de})th of 3 inches, is to be laid; 
and upon this 1 inch in thickness of fine 
gravel, or road-grit, when the whole is to bo 
well rolled or beaten firm together. Over 
this another stratum of gravel or small 
stones 3 inches thick is to be laid and 
rolled to an even surface, but not so as to 
bind them very close together. For bor- 
dci*s in a hot and dry situation, or where 
tlic substratum is too open, he proposes 
tlie following: The border is to be of 
the same dejith and inclination from the 
wall as the last, as also the position of 
the two drains. The bottom of the bor- 
der is then to be covered with G indies 
of strong clay, and when beaten or rolled 
to an even surface, 2 inches of moderate- 
sized gi-avel or stones are to be laid on ; 
over tliat 1 inch of small gi avel or road- 
grit, which is to be well rolled down ; 
and afterwards 2 indies more of small 
stones or gravel, which, being rolled to a 
smooth surffice, finishes the floor. 

A very good and economical imjicrvious 
bottom may be made by jiitdiing the in- 
clined bottom with stones of any kind, and 
filling the space between completely with 
concrete — or floors may he made entirely 
of concrete. Wherever impervious flooi-s 
are adopted, the greatest possible care 
should be taken that they arc eflbctually 
drained. 

(’oncreting the surface of fruit-tree 
honlers has been much advocated of late 
years, both for those of forcing-houses, 
and also for those of the oj>cn garden. In 
cold, damj) situations, such borders have 
their advantages, more especially in 
localities where mudi rain falls: they 
also completely prevent the injury done 
to the roots of trees by deep digging and 
cropping the border. During autumn, 
winter, and spring, the borders so treated 
are kept di^’; and during summer, if the 
concrete is of a dark colour, wliioh it 
ought to be to harmonise with the mir- 
rounding ground, and which it can readily 
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be made by mixing coal ashes with the 
material, it will absorb the heat, causing 
the roots to come to the surface of the 
soil and lie warmly under the concrete, 
where they are found to luxuriate in 
great health and vigour. The most cer- 
tain means of insuring healthy trees and 
well ripened wood and buds, is to induce 
the roots to range as near the surface as 
possible; for the farther they descend 
from it, no matter how rich the border 
may be, they will continue to grow too 
long in autumn, producing strong watery 
shoots, that no season we liave will suffi- 
ciently mature. This, along with tiieir 
penetrating into a cold, and perhaps a 
bad subsoil, lays the foundation of 
canker, and all other diseases to which 
fruit trees are liable. 

The principal objection started against 
concreting the surface of the borders is, 
that the roots are excluded from the air ; 
and this is to a certain extent true, and 
Comes in direct collision with the under 
ventilating process e(]ually advocated by 
many. For ourselves, wc have no objec- 
tion to surface concreting, providing air 
is admitted to the roots from below. 
Ventilate and drain below, and concrete 
above by all means ; the intention of the 
former being to keep the roots dry and 
to feed them with atmospheric air, from 
wdiich, no donbt, all trees and plants de- 
rive a large j)ortion of their food ; while 
the purpose of the latter is to keep the 
roots dry, by })reventing an umiecessary 
quantity of rain from saturating the soil 
around them, and also to increase tlie 
temperature of the border by the absorp- 
tion of solar heat. Now, as this is the 
real utility of surface concreting, it does 
not follow tijat the whole surface should 
l>e hermetically sealed down. Holes of 2 
inches ill diameter may be made in the 
concrete without affecting the absorption 
of heat to any sensible extent: these 
openings may communicate with the 
drainage below by means of earthenware 
tubes, thickly perforated with holes to 
assist in the circulation of air; they may 
bo easily closed up wlien the rainy season 
approaches; and, even if they were not 
BO, no moisture could get at the border, iis 
it would full imme^tcly upon the drain- 
age, and 80 pass olR^Surface concreting 
has also been objcowttto by some, from a 
dread that the borders would become too 


dry. This, however, does not appear to 
be the c^e after several years* trial. 
Evaporation is prevented from going on, 
(at least into the free air,) so that the soil 
remains almost stationary as regards 
humidity. Wo lay boards, slates, and 
tiles between our strawberry rows and 
other crops during dry weather, to keep 
them moist by preventing eviiporation 
from going on so rapidly as it would 
otherwise do. Concreting is the same 
thing upon a larger scale. It has been re- 
commended by some to form vaults under 
such borders. Of the utility of such a plan 
there can be no doubt ; and, where mate- 
rial for the purpose is easily procured, the 
expense is trifling — as all that is required 
is to build brick or rubble stone piers, or 
open walls, 1 foot or 18 inches high, in 
lines across the border, and to cover them 
with rough pavement, on wffiich to lay the 
soil for the trees. Air-shafts at back and 
front should be built, and the air allowed 
to circulate under them. Very deep as 
well as very broad borders are objec- 
tionable, even in the best soils, as the 
roots will have too much scope to run 
through, and hence an over-luxuriant 
state will bo brought on, and the trees 
will be for years less productive of fruit. 

The extreme of refinement in the for- 
mation of w all-tree borders is illustrated 
by one lately constructed by the Mai’quis 
of Twccddale. A border for peaches and 
apricots 20 feet broad, and covering an 
area of 300 square yards, has recently 
been constructed at Yester, chambered 
below, and heated by hot-water pipes, as 
in the vineries which will hereafter be 
described. 

If Mr She;u-er, the Marquis’s intelli- 
gent gardener, is correct in his calcula- 
tions — and of his correctness we have no 
doubt — that a chambered border as thus 
constructed, even w ithout the aid of fire 
heat, is I)** increased in temperature over 
one not chambered, then would w’^e say, 
every border in the kingdom should be 
so constructed. 

The application of manure in the for- 
mation of fruit-tree borders should be 
studiously avoided, unless in a very de- 
comj)osed state ; and that soil is very unfit 
for the purpose which requires artificial 
enrichment : nor should manure, at any 
time, or under any circumstance, be ap- 
plied to the roots of fruit trees. 
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§ 8. — PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 

This should always, if jmsihle, ho 
placed in the centre of the south wall ; 
and next in preference, either at one 
of tlie ends of it, or in the centre of 
the east or west walls. “ The object 
of this,” Mr Loudon observes, “is to 
produce a flivourable first impression 
on the spectator, by his viewing the 
highest and best wall (that on the north 
side) in front ; and, which is of still 
greater consequence, all tlie hothouses, 
pits, and frames in that direction. N othing 
can be more unsiglitly than tlie view of 
the high nortli w all of a garden, with 
its back sheds and chimney-i)Ots, from 
behind ; or oven getting the first emp 
deceit of the hothouses from a point nearly 
in a parallel line w'lth their front. The 
effect of many excellent gardens is lost or 
marred for w^ant of attention to this 
point, or from peculiarity of situation ” 
— Encpi\. of Gard,, p. 721. The fine gar- 
dens at Harewood House are an instance 
of this defect ; while those at Clumber, 
Taymouth Castle, Preston Hall, and 
Sal ton Hall, are perfect in this respect. 

Wherever the mansion or jndncipal 
building has any pretensions to archi- 
tectural display, and w hore the garden 
is of sufficient consequence to merit such 
an appendage, the prineijjal entrance to 
it should be in keej)ing w ith these build- 
ings, and in general in the same st^do. 
The main entrance to the gardens at 
Wohiiru Abbey, of which the annexed 
fig. 12, taken from “The Hortus Wobiirn- 

Fifr. V? 



ensis,” is a representation, is one of the 
best we have seen. It is situated in the 
centre of the w^est w'all, that being in 
the most direct line from the abbey, and 
more suitable, on account of the ine- 


quality of the ground, than had it been 
placed at the centre of the south or front 
wall. This entrance is about 80 feet 
from tlie west wall : it consists of a 
liandsome arcliitcctural building, and is 
connected wdth the garden by a neat iron 
arch trellising, measuring 80 feet in length, 
8 feet wide, and about 1 2 feet in height, 
which is covered with diflercut kinds of 
cree])ers. TJie main entrance to the 
kitchen gardens at Taymouth is a lofty 
Gothic gateway, perhaps a little too high 
for its base or "the size of the garden, but 
not so w’hcn contrasted with the magni- 
ficent scenery that surrounds it. 

The entrance to the gardens at Drum- 
laiirig is through a])ieccof flower-garden 
ground of considerable extent ; it opens 
upon the principal range of hothouses 
from tlie centre of the cast w^all. The 
entrances to those at Dalkeith open 
from two points as marked on the plan, 
(Plate V.,) being the nearest and most 
direct way fr()m the house. Both of 
these are at the south-east side, the one 
winding through the lower garden or 
orcluird, wdiich is of very diversified sur- 
fiicc, and terminating at the centre of 
the south wall by an arcb and open pair 
of iron gates, which face the front range 
of hothouses. In passing through tlie 
large c»r central walled garden, tw’o lai’go 
gateways, fig. 13, one at each end of the 
IV. 13. 



plant stove, which is the centre house of 
this range, ppen npoji tlie back ranges of 
hothouses with the ranges of pits in 
front. The other Imraricc, also on tlie 
south-east side of the garden, opens upon 
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a gently-sloping lawn planted with rare 
or curious shrubs, as single specimens, 
and proceeds through it to a massive 
gateway similar to fig. 13, only without 
the stone margin, the wall projecting 
4r inches in front, and 2 feet on each side, 
and being neatly tuck pointed ; this gate- 
way's in the centre of the cast wall of the 
principal walled garden, having a bird’s- 
eye view of the hothouses on the right. 

The exits are by two plain gateways, 
with door for foot passengers, tig. 14, at 


Fig. 14. 



the north-west and north-east sides. All 
the entrances arc snificiently largo to 
admit a carriage to drive through, the 
naiTowest of tlic principal walks being 7 
feet broad, while some are much broader. 

As there is no attempt at architectural 
disjilay in these gardens, for very sub- 
stantial reasons, none has been intro- 
duced into the w’alls or gateways, — it 
being considered in bettor taste to have 
them substantial and plain. 

Hitherto the nortli-cast exit gatewray 
has boon more used than any of the 
others ixs an entranco ; as in driving in 
at tliis point, part of the town of Dalkeith 
and tiic surrounding scenery arc seen 
to mucli greater advantage than from 


any other point in the neighbourhood. 
The view is, indeed, considered a very 
fine one, having the sloping lawn before 
alluded to in the foreground, a very 
handsome new church, and rich old plan- 
tations in the middle, and in the distance 
the Moorfoot hills, Koman camp, (kc. 
Nor is this entrance to be objected to, 
merely because it enters at one end and 
behind one range of hothouses. It has 
another long range, two ranges of pine 
stoves, and three long ranges of pits, on 
the right ; and on the left, a respect- 
able front elevation of offices, in course 
picked ashlar, with oak-grained doors 
and window^s ; with a bird’s-eye view 
of the principal part of the garden seen 
through a handsome iron palisading. 

Fig. 15 is a specimen of a garden 
gate designed by us for a contemplated 
garden, where all the details are to be 


Fig. 15. 



highly enriched with ornaments. This 
gate, we may observe, forms the connec- 
tion between the flower garden and 
kitchen garden. 

Fig. IG exhibits a design for open 


Fig. 1C. 
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railing garden entrance gates, which 
would be suitable for an architectural 
wall. The principal objection, however, 
to such gates is the draught of cold air 
which they admit, and which closely- 
{i*amed wooden ones exclude. In former 
times great taste was displayed in the 
formation of wrought-iron garden gates : 
they have, however, disappeared along 
with the architectural and geometrical 
style, as being out of keeping wdth the 
simplicity of the modern manner. But 
to such extremes has this reformation 
been carried, that the splendid gates of the 
olden gardens have long since given place 
to mere holes in the walls, often scarcely 
sufficiently wide to admit a wheelbarrow. 


Fig. 1 7 represents a design for a gate- 
way in connection with a castellated man- 
Fig. 17. 
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sion ; and fig. 18 one for a gateway and 
porter’s lodge, in connection with a man- 
sion of a highly architectural character, 
a showing the elevation, and b the ground- 
plan. 

The principal entrance to the new 


Fig. 18. 




garden at Pultalloch is in quite a dijOfer- 
ent style from those already noticed. In 
proceeding from the mansion, a carriage- 
drive leads to the centre of the west 
front of the kitchen garden. (1.) It is 
proposed that the extensive wire fence at 
that point should be furnished with a 
wrought-iron gate, and an arched pas- 
sage of trellis-work, covered with roses 
and climbing plants, as far as the walk 
which separates the slip from the fruit- 
tree borders. The intention of this 
covered walk is to hide the crops in the 
slips, and to prevent the eye from being 
attracted by any side-view objects until 
it is brought to bear on the whole of the 
principal garden and hothouses at once. 
An architectural stone entrance might 


have been preferred by some, as associat- 
ing better with the mansion, although at 
a considerable distance from it and com- 
pletely out of view j and such, no doubt, 
would have had a much more imposing 
appearance. But as there is no building 
immediately near it, such as walls, offices, 
&c., there would have been a want of con- 
nection, which does not now exist, as the 
iron gate and iron fence form the proper 
connection with each other, as well as 
with the surrounding objects. 


§ 9. — S^JELTER. 

Shelter is necessary in most situations ; 
and to effect this artificially without pro- 
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ducing shade, or interrupting the free 
circulation of pure air, is a very nice 
point in the formation, of a garden. We 
believe that more mischief has been done 
by carrying the attempt to secure shelter 
to an extreme extent than by the reverse. 
No doubt shelter is necessary to break 
the force of the east, north, and west 
winds ; but if this can be effected by 
other means than that of forming plan- 
tations, so much the better. Natural 
shelter is to be looked for and obtained 
from local circumstances, such as rising 
grounds on all sides except the south. 
Artificial shelter is obtained by building 
walls, forming plantations, or taking 
advantage of plantations already existing ; 
but these must by no means approach so 
near as to create shade, or to intercej)t 
the rays of light and sunshine. Forsyth 
appears to have been amongst the first 
wlio traced the injurious effects of sur- 
rounding gardens with trees to its real 
cause ; for, after recommending shelter 
from the north and east, to prevent the 
blighting winds from affecting the trees, 
he says, At tlie same time there ought 
to be a free admission of the sun and air. 
On that account, a jdacc surrounded by 
woods is a very improper situation for a 
garden, as foul stagnated air is very un- 
favourable to vegetation ; and it is also 
observed that blights are much more frequent 
in such situations than in those that are 
more open and exposed.” This opinion 
is confirmed by Mr Towers, who assigns 
the following as the cause : ‘‘ Experience 
has amply proved,” he says, ‘‘ the coiTect- 
ness of Forsyth’s opinion on the preva- 
lence of blight in situations surrounded 
by woods. I believe that prevalence to 
be dependent on the phenomena of con- 
duction, effected by the proximity of innu- 
merable vegetable points, by which the 
chemical constitution of the atmosphere 
is somewhat changed, so that the juices 
of tlio plants partSte of the change, and 
acquire a saccharine quality. Insects are 
thereby enticed, but not produced ; and 
in every case of blight, it appears much 
more probable that the altered or dis- 
eased juices invite the insect than that it is 
imported by this or that current of the air, 
whether it blow from the east or from any 
other point.” Wherever trees abound, 
the air becomes tainted, and malaria is 
engendered, injurious both to vegetables 


and animals. In such situations vege- 
table and animal matter is undergoing 
decomposition in proportion to the den- 
sity and extent of the plantations ; the 
noxious gases thus formed, being pre- 
vented from being dispersed by the 
agency of wind, accumulate until disease 
takes place in the foliage and tender 
branches, and renders them fit for the 
food of innumerable insects whose term 
of existence appears to be almost propor- 
tioned to the quantity of food thus pre- 
pared for them. In forming shelter by 
plantations. Dr Neill lays it down as a 
rule not to be departed from, ‘‘ that there 
should be no tall trees on the south side 
of a garden, to a very considerable dis- 
tance.” Indeed, we may add, at such a 
distance as to render any shelter from 
them of no avail ; ‘Tor during winter,” 
he adds, “ and early spring, they fling 
their lengthened shadows into the garden, 
at a time when every sunbeam is valu- 
able. On the east they must be suflB- 
cicntly removed to admit the early 
morning rays. On the west, and more 
particularly on the north, trees may 
approach nearer, perhaps within less than 
1 00 feet, and be more crowded — as from 
these directions the most violent and 
coldest winds assail us.” 

The following calculations, made some 
years ago by order of the Royal Society 
of London, are worth the attention of 
those who design or lay out gardens. In 
England the prevailing winds are as 
follows ; — 


South-west, . . 

. . 112 days. 

North-east, . . 

. . 68 ^ 

North-west, . . 

. . SO ^ 

North, . . . 

. . 16 ^ 

South, . . . 

. . 18 ^ 

West, .... 

. . S3 ^ 

East, .... 

. . 26 ^ 

South-east, . . 

. . 32 ^ 


Westerly winds prevail most during July 
and August ; north-east during January, 
March, April, May, and June ; north-west 
from November till March. The north- 
cast wind is less frequent during Febru- 
ary, July, September, and December; 
and the north-west less frequent during 
September and October than in any 
other months. 

The following is the average taken 
near Glasgow, and may serve for the 
west of Scotland : — 
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North-east, .... 104 days. 

North-west, .... 40 ^ 

South-east, .... 47 ^ 

South-west, .... 174 


According to Dr Meek, in Stat. Acc. 
of Scotland,” (vol. v.) during seven years’ 
observation, the average is as follows : 
— S.W., 174 days ; N.E., 104 ; S.E., 47, 
and N.W., 40 days. It lias also been 
calculated that the prevailing winds in 
Great Britiiin are the S.W. and N.E. ; 
and the same holds good throughout 
Europe. 

The prevailing winds in Ireland are 
the west and south-west ; a peculiarity 
easily accounted for from its geographical 
position. 


Fig. 19. 



Tlio following 
diagram, fig. 19, is 
for the year 1842, 
and fig, 20 for 1843, 
taken from the me- 
teorological table 
kept at Inveresk, 
county of Mid-Lo- 
thian, by MrM‘A ms- 
lane, which may be 
depended on for ac- 
curacy. We give 
two years, to show^ 
how variable the 
direction of the 
winds are; still they 
indicate to us the 
points most to he 
guarded against. 


§ 10.— STYLE 

From the earliest ages kitchen gardens 
appear to have been laid out in wiiut may 
be called tlie mixed style — that is, having 
flowers, fruit, and culinary vegetables 
indiscriminately cultivated together ; and, 
even at this day, w^o find this to be the 
prevailing mode of arrangement. How- 
ever much we may wish to see these 
departments distinct, as w^e think they 
ought to be still, there are considera- 
tions of great weight which influence 
such matters, and often overrule the taste 
of the artist who may he employed to 
design them — such, f<jr instance, as the 
circumstances or wishes of the owner, in 
combination with the prejudices which 
attend long confirmed habits. 


How far the mixed stylo is in good 
taste, or consistent with the highest degree 
of good cultivation, is very doubtful. 
Our opinion is, that in largo places 
all the departments should bo distinct 
from one another, though so connected 
as to form a complete whole ; unless in 
oases where it may ho deemed expedient 
to have the fruit and kitchen garden at a 
distance from the mansion, and the flower 
garden and shrubbery near to it. It is 
ahvays in good taste, as w’cll as conve- 
nient, to have the flower garden near the 
mansion, whether the place is largo or 
small, and also to have the plant-houses 
at a reasonable distance from it, so that 
they may be visited at all seasons with- 
out difficulty. For cxamjde, in the case 
of a highl}" arcliitectural mansion, of 
whatever style, the conservatory may bo 
so placed and arranged as to foi*m a part 
of the building : the flower garden may 
surround one, two, or more sides : the 
shrubberj' may connect these with the 
kitchen and fruit gardens at a moderate 
distance ; or, if at a great distance, tim 
latter may be readied by walks or drives 
through the park or plantations. In 
smaller residences the wdiole may he 
brought nearer together, hut still he so 
arranged as that each shall be complete 
in itself. Even descending to villa resi- 
dences, the same arrangement may he 
carried into effect. So far as good culti- 
vation is concerned, w e may observe that 
we hear much of the damage done to 
fruit trees by digging about their roots. 
\Vc believe this evil docs very extensively 
prevail ; and it is impossible that culi- 
nary vegetables can be cultivated to j>er- 
fection if gi’ow n under the shade and drip 
of trees, deprived of fresh air, and excluded 
from the beneficial eff ects of sunshine ; 
while nothing can be in w^orse taste any- 
where, save in ii cottiige garden, than to 
see beds of flowers in juxtaposition with 
beds of cabbage and potatoes. 

To illustrate these views, w^e Inivo en- 
deavoured to show in some of our present 
designs this separation of parts. Wo 
have stated above that there are circum- 
stances which lead to an acquiescence in 
the mixed style, and the following may 
be given as examples. 

The splendid new kitchen garden at 
Frogmoro is j)artly of this kind ; for, at 
the terminations of the principal range of 
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fniit-houses are placed two plant-houses ; 
and of the smaller houses or j^its behind, 
several are devoted to the culture of 
plants. With these exceptions, the culi- 
naiy and fruit garden is without plants 
or slirubs, save some well-arranged beds 
of flowers on the terrace, in front of the 
principal range. It should be observed, 
however, that these are chiefly houses for 
providing flowering-plants for the deco- 
ration of her Majesty’s private apart- 
ments, there being no other belonging to 
the Crown at Windsor : hence they may 
be denominated cultural-houses — that is, 
houses adapted for culture, and not for 
display. 

llie new gardens at Dalkeith afford 
another example where the finiit and 
plant houses are within the walls of the 
kitclien garden — there being ten houses 
for fruit and nine for plants already 
existing, exclusive of the larger conserva- 
tory, which is ])laced in a small flower 
garden in anotlicr part of the grounds. 
A botanical collection of hardy plants 
occnf)ies a trianguhir compartment, which 
separates the liighcr or principal part of 
the garden from the lower, {pide Plate V.) 
This ujjpeared to bo expedient, as the 
former is in the regular style, while the 
latter is iiTcgnlar both in outline and 
surface ; and, altliongh it forms a connec- 
tion between bc»th, interferes w ith neither. 

A grassy lu wii occupies the eastern 
side, where the principal entrances are, 
and is dedicated to single sj)eeiincns of 
rare and choice shrubs, bounded on two 
sides by a conservative wall and border, 
covered with plants, and on the two 
others by a marginal parterre and bor- 
der of American ])lants. The great ex- 
tent enclosed wdthiii the W’alls, wdiich 
almost became necessary from local cir- 
cumstiuiccs, and the great taste her 
Drace the Duchess of Buccleuch has for 
botanical plants, led, soon after tlie mak- 
ing of the garden, to the formation of a 
collection of plants, certainly not exceeded 
in number of species by any private col- 
lection in the kingdom. This was not, 
however, contcmjdatcd in the original 
plan ; as the flower gjirden and principal 
plant-houses were designed to have occu- 
pied the space betw^eeii the mansion and 
the kitchen garden. 

We state these things to clear ourselves 
from the charge of inconsistency in re- 


commending one thing and practising 
another. 

The same style is exemplified at Drum- 
lanrig Castle, where also there are seve- 
ral plant-houses in the kitchen garden, 
as well as a botanical collection of hardy 
plants. There is there, however, one of 
the most extensive flower gardens in the 
kingdom, placed, exactly as it ought to 
be, near and around the castle. In such 
cases as those we have detailed, the taste 
of the owner overrules the system we 
have endeavoured to inculcate — and very 
properly ; for, although the artist has the 
privilege to suggest, the owuier has un- 
doubtedly the powder to decide. 

It is probable that a similar taste led 
the respective owners of the following 
gardens to adopt the same view^s — viz., 
Chatsworth, Trcntham, and Eaton Hall. 
These also have plant-houses and fruit- 
houses in the kitchen garden ; but, for the 
most part, they are houses for culture and 
for replenishing legitimate plant struc- 
tures — each of these cases having spfen- 
did flower gardens detached, and, as they 
ought to be, adjoining the respective 
mansions. 

At Bicton the forcing- houses are 
united to the plant-houses, wdiich is al- 
most the only objection that can be urged 
to the arrangement of that fine place \ the 
more so as they arc in the flow er garden, 
and as the kitchen garden is dedicated 
to culinary purposes alone, quite apart 
from the flow^er garden, and exceedingly 
well concealed. At Sion, Wentwwth, 
and Woburn, each department is as dis- 
tinct as could possibly be desired. 

At Belton House, Thoresby Hall, 
Clumber, Wclbcck, Bclvoir, Harewood, 
Burghley, l^he Grange, Tottenham Park, 
&c., the kitchen gardens are almost with- 
out flow ers, or i)lant-houses either. Such 
w e think not only consonant to good taste, 
but well adapted for the carrying on the 
various operations required. Most of the 
latter named places have respectable 
flower gardens, and plant -bouses con- 
nected with them. 

The kitchen gardens in Scotland are 
in general in the mixed style ; and hence 
so few really good flower gardens are to 
1)0 met with in that countiy. They in 
many instances exemplify very clearly 
the mistake fallen into by adopting this 
style, as many of the most necessaiy 
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operations requisite in a well-managed 
kitchen garden accord ill with that trim 
aspect and polished surface which is a 
leading feature in a well-kept flower 
garden. 

The kitchen garden at Dalkeith — of 
which Plate IV. is a general view of the 
hothouses, and Plate V. a general ground • 
j>lan of the whole— is both in the irregular 
form and in the mixed style, as has been 
already noticed. 

The following references to the numbers, 
on both the Plates, will show the arrange- 


cipal or square garden ; ///quarters for 
vegetables upon a higher level ; g manure 
yard )hlih yards; % pro])agating ground ; 
k yard for coals, ashes, composts, &c. ; I 
nursery ground ; ^ w, <fec., quarters in 
lower garden of very unequal surface; n 
river North Esk ; o Lugton bridge ; ^ 
Bridge-End village ; q new road to Edin- 
burgh; r old do.; back or service road 
to the garden ; tttta small garden in a 
dry, warm, sheltered situation for tender 
plants; u gi*ass lawn; » botanical ar- 
rangement of hardy plants ; w w covered 


ment of the buildings: — 1 1 1, vineries ; 2, 
heath-house; 3, tropical plant-house; 4, 
greenhouse ; 555, peach-houses ; 6, plant- 
house, having a northern exposure ; 7 7 7 7, 
pine-stoves and vineries combined; 8, 
greenhouse; 9, camellia-house, on the 
ridge-and-fiirrow’ principle ; 1010, orchid- 
houses, span-roofed; 11, greenhouse, 
pavilion-roofed: 12, fig-house; 13, green- 
house, span -roofed; 1414, plant-stoves, 
span-roofed ; 15, cheiTV, plum, and apricot 
house, (the last four not yet erected;) 16, 
pine pit; 17, cucumber pit; 18 18 18 18, 
pine pits; 19, plant pit; 20, propagating 
j)it; 21 21, cold pits, one for alpine 
plants, and the other for greenhouse 
plants; 22, cold pit; 23, heated pit for 
asparagus and plants during winter— for 
cucumbers, young pines, <kc., during 
summer; 24 24 24, close heated shed.s 
behind the pine-stoves, in which rhubarb, 
sea-kale, See., are forced during wunter; 


wire-trellised walk for creepers; a: grass 
lawn, on which are planted single speci- 
mens of choice and curious shrubs, with 
a marginal scroll-flower border along the 
top. 

The following capital letters refer to 
the entrances : A A A A, are the princi- 
pal; B the entrance for labourers, being 
the nearest to the town ; and C C C the 
entrances from gardener’s house ; D is a 
cast-iron circular flower stage for placing 
plants on during summer; E old dial; 
F F summer-houses or bowers; G G 
grass terrace bank. 

All the ])rick walls are built hollow’, 
and those surrounding the square or prin- 
cipal garden are heated by hot water cir- 
culating in 4-inch pipes ; they are 12 feet 
high and 20 inches broad, coped with 
stone, wdth only half an inch of projec- 
tion, for reasons w4iich will be given here- 
after, (vide Coping.) and placed on a 


25 25 25 25, water-closets, under which rubble stone foundation 2 feet thick, vary- 


are tanks for liquid manure; 26, room ing in depth according to the soundness 


for cleaning and arranging vegetables ; of the ground. The other walls vary, 
27, fruit-room; 28 28, foreman’s sitting according to the lay of the gi-ound, from 


and sleeping rooms; 29, seed-room; 30, 8 to 10 feet in height, part having 2-inch 

potting-room ; 31, carpenters’, glaziers’, projecting coping, the remainder none at 


and painters’ shop; 32 32 32 32, men’s all. The gatew’ays in the middle of the 
rooms, consisting of sitting-room and south and east w’alls, as well as those at 
three bed-rooms, with kitchen under- the ends of the plant-stove, are sufficiently 
neath; 33, store-room; 34, cow-house; wide to admit of a carriage being driven 
35, open sheds ; 36, wash-house ; 37, through ; the others are of the usual size. 


dairy ; 38, gardener’s house ; 39, summer- 
house; 40, stables; 41, lodge. 

The cisterns on the surface are marked 
5<, the liquid manure tanks x x, and 
stoke-holes x x x. 

The following letters refer to the dis- 
posal of the ground : — a a a vine borders; 
h h h flower borders in front of plant- 
houses, as there are no roots there to be 
injured; c borders of peach-houses; d d 
herb ground ; e e e e quarters in the prin- 


7 feet by 3<J. All the gateways in the 
exterior walls are also as large as the 
first mentioned, the only ordinary sized 
ones being those leading through to the 
compost yard k, behind, and two others. 

The front range of hothouses, as well 
as the pine-stoves 7 7 7 7, are in the 
lean-to fashion, with glass to within 6 
inches of the ground, and rest on a po- 
lished stone base or plinth. The tropical 
plant-stove, however, has 2 feet of stone 
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base, which is carried round the ends and 
polished. They are ventilated by opening 
the front sashes, and by wooden venti- 
lators at the top of the back wall, in 
Atkinson’s manner. Every alternate 
upper sash of the roof opens also. A 
series of cellars extends the entire length 
of this range, the whole width of the 
offices, and 8 feet high. These are lighted 
and ventilated by long, narrow area win- 
dows ; and under the floor is a capacious 
drain, into which all the drainage of the 
upper garden is led, as well as the over- 
flow of the cisterns. Along this drain, 
and under the buildings, are formed large 
tanks, supplied by it, and which are con- 
sttintly kept full, but can never overflow, 
as the drain carries oflT the surplus. 

In tliese cellars, also, the furnaces are 
placed; and over those parts separated 
off for the stoke-holes are placed cisterns 
filled from the roof, which keep up a 
supply of tepid water: this is conveyed 
into the hothouses by leaden pipes imme- 
diately over the boiler. The latter are all 
within the houses, to economise heat, and 
placed iinder the floor, and covered witli 
a cast-iron gloating to preserve their 
covers. The smoke, as will be seen by 
the various sections, is got rid of behind 
without soiling the glass. — ( Vide Pinekies, 
Vineries, ikc.) 

These cellars arc appropriated for a 
tool-house, root cellar, mushroom-house, 
onion cellar, store cellar, kitchen for the 
men ; and for various purposes are found 
exceedingly useful, in addition to keeping 
the rooms and offices above quite dry and 
comfortable. 

The stoke-holes for the wall furnaces 
arc in vaults under ground, having a 
space arched over on both sides, for the 
reception of the ashes and fuel. The 
openings to them are covered with 
wTOUglit-iron grating. The chimney-pots 
are removed when the fires are not in 
use. The fruit-tree borders are 2^ feet 
iu depth, and the quarters of the square 
garden 4 feet, resting on an alluvial gra- 
vel of from 2 to 5 feet in thickness, under 
which is a bed of clay, depth unknown. 
This accounts in part for the abundant 
supply of water, as the rain which falls 
on the surface percolates through and is 
retained in the gravel stratum, the clay 
below being impervious; still the soil is 
perfectly dry. The gravel within the 


square garden was excavated to the depth 
of 4 feet on an average, and carted away to 
make walks and roads in various parts of 
the park and pleasure-grounds, the good 
soil from these being returned in the 
carts to make up the diflerence, so that 
the whole soil of this part of the garden 
is artificial and good. 

It will be naturally asked, why remove 
so much gravel ? — why not have laid the 
artificial soil on the top of it, and hence 
have saved half of the expense ? Thereason 
was, the ground was above the level of 
the surrounding parts, especially on the 
western side, as will be seen by the ter- 
race bank G G ; so that, had we laid on 
the 4 feet of artificial soil, the surface 
would have been too much elevated to 
accord with the surrounding grounds, 
besides depriving us of the shelter from 
the west and south-west winds afibrded 
by the rising grounds at these points, and 
considerably increased by thus lowering 
the level. Besides, we held it necessary 
to have the ground occupied with the 
hothouses perfectly level, to admit of a 
passage through them, without having 
recourse to steps which are very objec- 
tionable, and therefore should be avoided. 
It is also proper, where the garden is in 
the regular style, that all the tops of the 
>valls should run parallel with the level 
of the borders and walks, particularly 
from east to west. All steps, or ramps, 
should be avoided in walls running from 
north to south, unless the fall of the 
ground is considerable towards the latter 
point. 

The grassy lawn, x, slopes considerably 
towards the east, and occupies that space 
between the east wall of the garden, and 
the plantation of old and splendid trees 
intervening between it and the mansion, 
which is now forming into an arboretum. 
It is intersected with drives and gravel 
walks— the river North Esk nmning 
through it, and separating it from the 
bowling-gieen and pleasure-grounds sur- 
rounding the house. A conservative wall, 
H, bounds two sides of this lawn. 

The triangular piece of ground v r, 
occupied with the botanical collection of 
hardy plants, is a piece of gi'ound inter- 
vening between the square garden and 
the wall 1 1. This was originally part of 
the boundary wall of the pai-k, which we 
retained and heightened for a peach wall 
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to succeed the crops of the hot wall in 
front of the garden, because its line suited 
the disposition of the ground beyond it, 
marked ww, &c., and occupied as a market 
garden, noted for precocity and abun- 
dant crops for many years. The north 
side of the wall alluded to is covered with 
a holly hedge, which we removed from 
the old garden, in pieces of about 3 to 4 
feet each, and which is the Siime height 
as the wall, 9 feet. The ground marked 
m is very irregular in surface, and 
divided into compartments to suit the 
various falls. It is planted with standard 
fruit trees in lines, about 50 feet apart : the 
spaces between the trees, and in the same 
line with them, are planted with goose- 
berries and cun'ants, leaving the quarters 
between the lines open for kitchen crops. 
In this ground there is a gi-eat variety of 
soil, as well as of aspect — points we con- 
sider of some importance in a kitchen and 
fruit garden, particularly the former, where 
such varieties of crops naturally exist. 

The references o, r, and s, will show that 
the situation we have chosen is on the out- 
skirts of the park — which we consider to be 
of advantage in a large place, as it admits 
of a free communication with the public 
roads, &c., and hence prevents the inconve- 
niencies so often complained of, of carting 
on the approaches, and having the work- 
people and ^^sitors passing through the 
park, and disturbing that quiet and pri- 
vate enjoyment in general sought and 
expected in parks and pleasure-grounds. 
There is also another advantage of having 
a large garden on the outskirts of a park — 
namely, that it is never likely to come 
in the way of after improvements or al- 
terations. 

According to our original plan, the 
gardener's house was to have been placed 
at K, upon rising ground, from whence a 
general view of all the hothouses and 
most of the principal garden would have 
been secured. Circumstances, however, 
led to an alteration in this part of the 
plan, and the present house, 38, was 
adopted — one of the best and most com- 
modious gardener’s houses in the king- 
dom, and quite in accordance with the 
liberality of His Grace, who provides 
every member of his various extensive 
establishments with houses not merely 
comfortable, btit in fact far superior to 
those of servants in general. 


From the natural disposition of the 
ground, it rising 8 feet on the west, at 
the terrace bank G G, and falling as much 
as 50 feet on the east, leaving only room 
for the carriage-entrance to be brought 
in, it follows that it would have been 
impossible, even had it been desirable, to 
have placed the immense quantity of 
glass in one continuous line, as exempli- 
fied at Frogmoro. We therefore filled 
up the spaces at each end of the front 
range with a very handsome cast-iron 
balustrade, and placed the four pine- 
stoves, 7 7 7 7, in a line with the cold 
pits, 21 21, 22, 23, and exactly o])positc 
to the balustrade openings, so that in 
viewing them from cither of the side- 
walks, they present the appearance of a 
second range behind the front one. The 
cfiect is good, and the convenience of the 
arrangement has met with commendation. 

For the way in which water is supplied, 
vide art. AVater ; and for liquid manure, 
vide Tanks and Cisterns. Plans in 
detail will be found in the articles 
Vineries, Peach - houses, Pineries, 
Greenhouses, Pits, Walls, Ac. 

As an example of a garden upon the 
largest scale and adapted to a hrst-rate 
residence, and considered merely as a 
culinary and fruit garden, of nearly 12c^ 
acres in e.xtent, we offer the subjoined 
plan, fig. 21, designed by us two years 
ago for a nobleman since dead. The 
surface to bo rendered level, or with a 
slight inclination to tlie south-south-cast, 
or south-west, or to points intermediate 
between these, {vide direction of the 
arrows) ; but, in whatever direction the 
fall is, it must be uniform, so that the 
copings of the walls may run parallel to 
it. The whole to he enclosed with a 
ha-ha or rabbit-proof wire fence, as 
shown by the outer line in the illustra- 
tion. The principal feature in this 
garden is convenience, extent of walling, 
and uniformity of jdan. 

References to the i)lan : a a peach- 
hou.ses, each 50 feet long, 20 feet broad, 
and 8 feet high from the ground to the 
bottom of the valleys ; the trees to be 
grown as dwarf standards, or trained over 
the roof according to taste ; b b vineries 
of the same dimensions and principles as 
the peach-houses ; c c pine-stoves, each 
50 feet long and 15 wide ; d late vinery, 
50 feet long and 15 feet wide, to bo heated 
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Fig. 21. 
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by the same boiler as c r, with stopcock The whole of this range to be on the 
iJaced at its comioctioii with c c ; e early ridge-and-furrow principle, fig. 22,) of 
vinery, of the same dimonsions ; / early the same height at the back as at the front, 
])cach-housc, of the same dinieiisions ; which is to be 8 feet high from the floor 
g fig-housc, of the same dimensions. to the under side of the gutters or valleys 


Fig. 22. 



— the ridges to rise 20 inches. The whole 
of the front to be of glass, in frames 6 feet 
G inches wide, and resting on an ashlar 
plinth 7 inches thick and 1 8 inches broad, 
on which are to be battened down two 
round iron rails, upon wdiich the sashes 
are to run : the sashes are to be provided 
with concave castors of gun-barrel metal 
in their bottom rail, to flicilitate their 
movement ; their top rails moving in a 
groove formed on the under side of the 
wall plate, which is to rest on square 

VOL. 1. 


tubular columns, through which the rain 
water descends. These sashes are also 
made to pass each other, for the purpose 
of ventilation during summer, and for 
gaining access to the houses. 

The valleys or gutters are to be of cast- 
iron, as shown by Plate YIII., and sup- 
ported in the middle by a longitudinal 
bar of iron, 4 inches deep by 2 inches in 
breadth, which is itself supported by 
ornamental tubular cast-iron columns, 
4 inches in diameter : through these 

F 
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lust the rain water from the roof is to 
descend, and to be conveyed to tanks 
sunk under the floors. This range is 
divided into three compartments, to admit 
of a convenient passage to the grounds 
and houses behind. Each of these com- 
partments is again divided into three, 
and separated by glass partitions, in all 
respects similar to the front ; so that 
tJiey may be thrown open, or entirely 
removed, when desired, throwing the 
three compartments into one. Tlie 

glass partitions will, of course, be placetl 
under the valleys above them. 'J'iie 

whole of this range, as \N'eIl as the otHces 
behind it — which are to be of the same 
height, and roofed upon the same j)rin- 
ciple, only covered w ith eoiTiigated plates 
of galvanised iron instead of glass — are 
to stand on a platform or terrace, 3 feet 
above the general level of the walk in 
front, to give ctfect to the gliuss, which 
would otherwise he w^auting in this re- 
S])ect, and also to i)rcvcnt an uimece.ssary 
deptli in the cellars behind : tliis walk 
is to have a straight parapet w’all enclos- 
ing the houses and the border for the 
roots of tlie trees, finished on top with a 
stone coping 4 inches thick, with a 4- 
iiich } projection, w ith ornamental vases set 
on peJc'^talsat C(pial distances. Through 
tliis ])ara])et b-iricli hre-clay j)i})es are 
inserted, which, pa.^sing through the 
drainage of the border, discharge air 
amongst the roots of tlio trees, as well as 
into the liouses, through perpendicular 
pipes (j inches in diameter, l>rought b 
niches al>uve the surface, and covered 
w'itli wire grating — over whicli are light 
metallic covers, for the regulation of the 
qiuintity (jf air to be admitted. 

A cast-ir<jii gating footjnith, 3 feet 
broad, })a>-e> along the front of each range, 
close to the glu^s ; and others, 2 feet in 
breadth, ])a^,s, at convenient distances 
apart, from the front to the back of all 
the hon^es excepting the pine-stove.s, 
whose floors are to be of jiolished CaitJi- 
ne.ss ]javoment, with cast-iron gratings 
let into them for the escape of air from 
the air-drains laid under them. 

The beds for the pines are to be formed 
of Caithness pavemeiit, the outer sides 
polished ; wdiilo the floors fjr the plants 
to stand on are to be of the jiavemeiit in 
its natural sUite, but closely jointed. On 
such beds the pine plants may either be 


grown in pots, or planted out in prepared 
soil. Bottom heat is to be secured by 
hot-w'atcr j)ipcs laid in the cavity under 
the floor of the beds ; while atmospheric 
heat is to bo obtained by pijios running 
round the beds a little above the levtd of 
their surface. Tlio other houses are to 
bo heated by hot-w'ater pipes placed 1 foot 
clear of the gronml, ami made to jkiss 
round each house, inereiisiug the mimber 
of flow'-pij)es according to the size of ^ the 
house or the temjperature required. "Jbo 
back wall, separating the hothmises from 
the offices hi'liiiid, is to be - feet higber than 
the apex of the ridges. ^J'his wall is to bo 
built hollow, and ])rovided with a general 
smoke Hue, into which all the other fines 
will enter, and discharge tljc smoke 
through one tall oriuimeutal chimney- 
stalk in the centre of the range. This 
flue should have at least three courses of 
solid brickwork over it, set in cement, 
which with a 3-incb coping will kcej) it 
perfectly dry. 4'bc t(»j) \entilatKm is 
effected at the ends of the ridges ehpse to 
the back wall, wiiieli are there made double, 
leaving a space, D inches wide and 3 feet 
in length, o])en, w’liich is co\ered with a 
metallic shutter, moving in a groove an 
each hide, and all connected together by 
an ii*(»u rod j placed abtpve, and resting on 
the ridges ; to whicli rod an iron arm is 
attached at its middle, moved backwards 
and forwards, according to the aimpunt of 
air required, by a chain ] pushing over a 
])ulley lixed in the back wall, and acted 
upon by pas.Miig over u roller moved by 
a hingle cranked handle. 

A range of cellars extends the whole 
length of tlie jirineijpal range, 14 feet 
wnde, and high, under wliicli is placed 
a main drain or sewer, flpr carrying off all 
snjierflnous water from the roofs, drains, 
ci.sterns, Ac. 

It lias lieeii already noticed that tlie 
back offices are to be of the same height 
as the glass-houses in front, and roofeil 
on the ridge-and-furrcpw ])riiici}ple, covered 
with corrugated ])lates of galvanised iron. 
I'licy arc of course to bo reduced to an 
equal height within by lath and plaster 
ceilings, and to be all ] provided witli ample 
ventilation through the roof,* — a matter 
too much neglected in garden olliccs, and 
esjiecially bo in lean-to roofs facing the 
noill). 

It will be observed that a new featui'e 
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is here presented in regard to carrying 
both the roofs of the glass-houses in front, 
and those of the offices behind, all through 
on a level. The ridge-and-furrow mode 
of roofing suggests very clearly that this 
is the best way of roofing all such build- 
ings. It enables us to dispense with a 
lofty back wall, both expensive and use- 
less, casting its shadow over a consider- 
able space of valuable gi'ound, and ren- 
dering, by excluding the sun, the buildings 
BO damp as to be of little use. It will 
also be observed that in this extensive 
range doors are entirely dispensed with, 
excepting such as may be reejuired to 
gain admittance into the potting rooms, 
behind. The whole fronts and ends 
of the houses form, as it were, a multi- 
plicity of doors, admitting ingress and 
egi'css every G feet, either for passing 
from one to the other, or for stepping out 
on the border in front : this should 
be ])rovided with a cast-iron footpath, 
laid on iron rails, as will be shown in 
art. Footpaths. 

Tlie reference h show’s the tropical fruit- 
house, (for section of wliich vide art. Tropi- 
cal-fruit House,) G2^ feet long and 201 
feet wide, uj)on the curvilinear roof prin- 
ciple; i cherry-house, GOJ, feet long and 15 
feet w ide, upon the span-roofed principle ; 
k apricot and plum house of the same 
dimensions and principle as tlie last ; 

1 1 pine ])it8, w ith span roofs, each G2 1 feet 
long and 13 feet wide; mm mm melon, 
cueiimher, or young })iiie pits, tlie same 
length and breadth as the last ; n n w ater 
tanks, into which all the rain w’ater is 
conveyed after the cisterns in the house, 
or over tlie furnaces, are siqijdied ; and if 
that is not sutlieieiit, an additional supply 
may be tlirow n in by a jiinnp or other- 
wise : these tanks should be 2 feet above 
the ground level, to give pressure for 
carrying the w’ater in jiijies to any part 
of the garden, unless the ground slope 
tow’ards the south suflicicntly to carry it by 
its owTi gravity ; o is the head gardener’s 
house ; p men’s rooms, consisting of a 
kitchen and <lining or mess room, with 
closets for pantry, kc., on the ground- 
floor, sitting or reading room, and bed- 
rooms above ; q oflice, seed-room and 
fruit-room, the tw’O former up-stairs ; r 
carpenter s, glazier’s, and painter’s shop ; 
a store-room ; t tool-house ; u packing- 
house, with a supply of water for prepar- 


ing vegetables for the kitchen ; v v potting 
houses ; w pot room ; x room for kitchen 
apples and pears ; yyyy open sheds for 
mould ; .sr onion-house, etc., extra store- 
room ; a' a' a! are the stoke-holes of the 
principal range, leading dowui to the 
cellars : wrater-closets should be placed 
in convenient parts of tho cellars, with 
w^atcr-tight tanks under them, supplied 
from the nearest cisterns with water, and 
emptied when necessary by a small port- 
able pump, and used as liquid manure ; 
h'V tire., stoke-holes to span-roofed houses 
and pits. The smoke of these is to he 
carried along the back wall towards the 
centre, unless in tho case to be suggested 
hereafter, as regards the large central or 
tropical fruit-house. The intention of 
thus directing the smoke from all the 
furnaces of those houses to one point, is 
to get rid of it by means of one tall orna- 
mental chimney-shaft, similar to that of 
the front or principal range; and also, 
as the back w’all is built hollow, it may 
become considerably wTxrmed, and hence 
ripen tender fruits on the spaces of wall 
between the ranges of glass : d d d d prin- 
cipal entrances ; d! private entrance to 
gardener's house ; d private entrance for 
tho labourers ; // arched gateways ; 
////// cart entrance ; f f f principal 
kitchen garden, into which no fruit trees 
are to be admitted, except against the 
walls : these arc to be planted in the 
exterior divisions. The wailks should be 
at least 8 feet wide, to admit a pony 
carnage to drive freely all round, as well 
as to admit carts in winter to draw in 
manure, ko, AVith these objects in view, 
the corners of the box-edgings should be 
rounded olF a little, to facilitate turning 
from one w’alk to another. The gatew^ays 
c'and/ should be sufficiently wide for this 
purpose ; tho others need not be of so 
large a size. 

The interior w’alls of such a gaixlen we 
w'ould propose to be 10 feet in height, 
built hollow% and heated by hot-water 
pipes all round, if m the climate of Scot- 
land. The exterior ones, excepting the 
south W’all, winch should only be 10 feet, 
should be 12 feet in height, as affording 
gi'eater shelter and scope for the hai'dier 
kinds of fiaiit trees. 

By Bunounding the whole with a ha- 
ha, or rahhit-proof wire fence, not only is 
a greater extent of ground enclosed at 
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little additional expense, but, what is of 
far greater importance, the wliole outer 
surface of the exterior wjill may be co- 
vered with fruit trees — an advantage not 
always taken into due consideration. At 
the four exterior corners of the walls will 
be seen projections which extend the 
whole breadth of the borders, for the 
purpose of breaking the force of the 
winds ; and, with a like intent, the door 
and gateways should also be carried up 
with projections feet in breadth, and o 
inches thick, on each side of the wall, 
which will also give them a massive and 
stronger appearance. These projections 
should be carried up the Avhole height of 
the walls, whatever may be the height of 
the o])en ways. It may also be here ob- 
served, that, as the fiirnaeos and stoke- 
holes of the priuci{)al range are placed in 
the cellars under the offices, and those of 
the curvilinear and sjian-roofed houses 
and pits behind the back wall — each oftlic 
latter bcim^ covered in with a neat close 
shed, with a small dep6t for coals on one 
side and for ashes on the other — the whole 
of the filth and confusion of fuel, dust, 
and ashes is completely out of vsight. The 
enclosing also of the furnaces economises 
fuel, and regulates the draught of the fire. 
To render the smoke from the curvilinear 
or span-roofed houses as little offensive 
as possible, each furnace discharges its 
smoke into flues placed in the garden 
wall, in different courses, and all brought 
to terminate in a lofty ornamental chim- 
ney-shaft exactly in the centre. Ry these 
means the wall becomes a heate<l one, 
which, added to the .shelter afforded, and 
the reflection of heat from the ghiss, 
makes it well suited for peaches, apricots, 
and the finer sorts of fruit — even for the 
hardier kinds of vines, if not in too nor- 
thern a latitude. The whole area of this 
forcing-ground is to be gravel, which will 
not only become more agreeable to walk 
upon, but will add somewhat to the 
warmth of the surrounding air. There 
would be no impropriety in having an 
18 inch or 2 feet border along tlie sides 
of the houses having sjiaii or curvilinear 
roofs, bordered witli a stone edging, as 
these borders would derive a considerable 
heat from tlic side walls of the houses, and 
be found valuable for yjreserving salads 
during winter, or bringing them "forward 
in spring. The bottoms of the roofs. 


being provided with proper water gutters 
for taking the rain water to the tanks, 
would keep these borders dry. The only 
thing to be guarded against would be the 
falling of the snow from the roofs ; but 
this could be provided against by placing 
ornamental cast-iron parapets, 6 inches 
in height, on the bottom of the astragals, 
or on the inner edge of the water glitters, 
which would prevent the snow sliding 
over, and retain it until it became melted. 
In this plan no arrangement has been 
made for stabling or cart-sbeds, as these 
are sometimes detached from the kitchen 
garden and placed in some convenient 
part of the park, or at the farm or secon- 
dary stables. These, however, might 
very proj)erly be placed at either of the 
ends of the ba(‘k wall, upon their outer 
or northern side. 

ater is to be laid on all over the garden, 
in 1-inch leaden i»i})es, placed under tho 
walks, these ])ipes being enclosed bc- 
Fiir. 23. tween two courses of 3-inch 



drain-tiles : this ])recantion 
is necessary, for the }>rotec- 
tion of the pi})cs from frost. 
Ornamental ca.st-iron tubes, 
fig. 2>l, should be set upright 
at every 100 feet, close to 
the edging, or, better still, at 
the intersection of thew'alks, 


or in the corners, witli caps 
to remove ; and in them the 


braneh-j)ipcs from the mains 
below should be brought up, 
with cocks to deliver the wa- 


j ter into neatly-painted tubs, 
g T-- from which it can easily be 

^ removed by w’atering-pots to 

wdiere it is recpiired. These 
])ipcs may be so constructed as to have a 
stopcock, witli a screw nozzlcor union joint, 
to w hich flexible pipes may beattaclied and 
carried through the quarters bctwx*en tho 
crops ; and, if there is a sufficient force 
of water, the w^all trees may bo watereil 
at tho same time. Water-cocks, at con- 


venient distances, to supply portable 
water-tubs, are far more convenient and 
useful than having one or tw^o stationary 
cisterns in a large garden. It will also 
be well if the pijies are so laid — as can 
easily be done — that they shall fall all to 
one or more lower points, at eacli of 
which a tap should be jdaced to let off 
the water entirely during winter. 
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The annexed design, fig. 24, is that of 
a kitchen garden existing in Ireland, 



which may he characterised as in the 
convenient, although not in the syste- 
matic style. The following references 
to the tignres will explain its details : 
aaaa kitchen-garden quarters or divi- 
sions ; c a basin of water, 50 feet in cir- 
cumference, with a grass edging 3 feet 
broad, and a tree planted opposite the 
centre of cacli walk ; dd tw o peach- 
liouscs, each G7 feet in length by 8 feet 
in width ; b a vinery for eai*ly forcing. 
The peach-houses dd arc not forced — the 
climate being damp, they come in after 
the forced peaches are over ; ce are forcing 
peach-houses, each 41 feet by 8 ; // two 
vineries, each 37 feet long by 14 feet in 
breadth, for late grapes ; g greenhouse ; 
hh vineries for early forcing, wdth pits 
in them for pines, if desired ; i vine 
border, 9 feet in width, the roots in which 
are supposed to be warmed the pine 


pits in front — and we have no doubt but 
such is the case ; k k pine pits, 50 feet 
long by 14 feet wdde each ; I gardener’s 
house ; 0 0 00 pits for succession pines, 
melon and cucumber pits, heated with 
dung linings ; p stable ; q open sheds ; 
r mushroom-house ; 9 potting shed ; i a 
large open tank ; u pump ; w w straw^- 
beriy quarters ; x fruit-room ; g room 
for under gardeners ; zz approach to the 
garden. 

Tliis garden is well adapted to the 
situation, and although very convenient, 
is wmnting in effect, from the way in which 
the forcing-houses and pits are scattered 
about. This has no doubt arisen here, as 
in most other places wdiere it occurs, from 
the want of a properly digested plan of 
operations to begin with ; this showing 
the great necessity of a regular plan being 
determined upon when a garden is com- 
menced. If all cannot be done at once, 
part can, and the remainder may follow 
in succession. We give it as an example 
of what may be called a garden without 
design. 

Fig. 25 exhibits a kitchen and fruit 
garden in the mixed style ; the front, or 
south w’all, a a, is built hollow and heated 
by smoke flues, the stoke-holes being 
showm behind, as are also the w^alls at 
each end of the range of hothouses. Wo 
have introduced smoke flues in this case, 
as some prefer them, on account of their 
being heated in sections of short lengths, 
w ith the purpose of giving a longer suc- 
cession of crops. No doubt twm hot- 
w'ater boilers and pipes w’ould do all that 
six fires do, as show n by the number of 
stoke-holes in the present case — as tho 
pipes w'ould be provided with stopcocks, 
so that one portion might be heated 
separately from the others ; only it would 
be necessary to licat that division nefirest 
the boiler first, and so on towards the 
ends, so that, while heat is communicated 
to the extreme ends, the divisions nearest 
the boiler must be heated also. This is 
the only argument that can be used in 
favour of smokc-flued wmlls — viz., that 
any one or more divisions may bo heated 
while others remain cool ; while, to accom- 
plish this w ith boilers and hot w^ater, it 
would be necessary to employ a separate 
boiler to every two divisions, with stop- 
cocks to heat either tho one or the other 
as might be desired : for that reason we 




open as shown in several forms in seet. 
Garden Walls, to save material. The 
north or hack wall is marked c c, to be 12 
feet hio;h for shelter, as far round as tlic 
gateways p p ] d d the outer fence, which 
may i)e of rahbit-j)roof wire, a ha-ha with 
a hedL^c upon the top of it, or a wall not 
exceeding G feet in height ; e princij)al en- 
trance ; / rc.scrvoir of water to he supplied 
from the roofs of the hothouses and other 
buildings, after the cisterns in the houses 
are filled — and, should the suj)ply thus 
obtained not he siifiicient, by pipes from 
some other source ; g gardener s house ; 
h h pine- stoves ; i i vineries ; k k peach- 
houses ; Z I greenhouses; %n m pits for 
young pines, melons, and cucumbers ; n 
cistern of water in the centre of the 
garden ; o o projecting walls to break the 
force of the wind ; p p gateway entrances 
into the back court and ofiices ; q back 


sheds, divided into compartments for 
various purposes, hut by all means liav- 
ing cellars under them through their 
whole extent. Dw’arf standard fruit trees 
are shown along the sides of the walks ; 
hut the principal Kiipjdy of fruit is to ho 
expected from the semicircular piece of 
gi’ound in front, wdiich is })lanted as an 
orcliurd, with dwarf and standard trees, 
Laving gooseberries, currants, raspber- 
ries, strawberries, &c., planted under and 
between them. The space marked r is 
ground for sea-kale, aRj)aragus, rhubarb, 
<tc., intended for forcing ; s s ground 
for flowering -plants- The borders in 
front of the hothouses are to bo left 
uncropped, except opi)osito the pine- 
stoves, which, if not jdanted with vines, 
as they ought to be, may be filled 
with annuals. Water-closets are to bo 
placed in the cellars, provided with water- 
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tight tanks under them, and a portable 
pump for emptying these in the shape of 
liquid manure. The reference t shows 
the compost yard enclosed on two sides 
with an evergreen privet hedge, or 6 feet 
wall. Against the end wall of this com- 
partment should be a range of open sheds 
for mould, <kc. 

As specimens of irregular gardens we 
may instance two in our own neighbour- 
hood — namely, those of Hopetoun House 
and Dalhousie Castle. The former is 
one of the oldest gardens in Scotland, 
but was much improved and altered in 
its arrangements about thirty years ago. 
It occupies two sides of a valley, giving 
both a north and south exj)Osurc, with a 
small stream of water flowing down the 
middle. Tlie latter, fig. 2G, occupies a 
sloj)ing bank on the north side of the 
I'iver South Ksk. It was designed by 
the late Mr John Hay of Edinburgh, and 
is thus described by Mr Archibald, once 
gai'dener tlierc : ‘‘ J'he plan is cerUiinly 
very different from, and in elicct far sur- 
j)asses, the ordinaiy mode of enclosing 
gardens by straight walls, in the form of 
squares or i>ai’allelograms — the wall 
here, which is lo feet in height, having 
been built in a curved and winding 
direction, to suit the adjacent gi’ound. 
The situation has been much admired 
hy every person of tiiste who has visited 
it : one j)articular beauty consists in the 
natural fence on the south side, being 
])erpeudicu]ar, rugged rocks, to the depth 
of from 30 to 40 feet to the bed of 
the river, with a walk along the toj). 
'JJie range of glazed houses is 203 feet in 
length, consisting of a greenliousc in the 
centre, 3G feet ; two vinej'ies, 77 feet ; and 
two j)each-houses, 45 feet each ; with an 
excellent room on a level with the top of 
the greenhouse stage, where are deposited 
some beautiful specimens of natural his- 
tory, and a few^ useful books on botany, 
gardening, agriculture, 

The following references to the annexed 
plan w ill exi)laiu the arrangement : a a, 
quarters for vegetables and small 
fruit ; b border for American plants ; c 
melon ground ; d gardeners house ; e 
greenhouse ;// vineries ; ^ ^ peach-houses. 
The offices behind contain fruit-room, 
mushroom-house, pottiiig-shcd, gardener’s 
room, water-house, tool-house, coal -shed; 
h open shed ; i bank of rhododendrons ; 


kk I line of variegated hollies ; ll II 
dower-beds on grass ; m m sunk fence ; n n 
four divisions of fined w’all ; o o stoke- 

Fig. 26. 



holes ; p shrubbery borders ; q walk 
towards the castle ; r cart-road to the 
giu’don, and s s South Esk. 
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This is an instance of a well laid out The hothon.ses occupy the greater part 
garden, in which the arrangements are of the south side of the north wall, ter- 
adapted to the natui*al disposition of the minating at one cud by Mr b orbes s house : 
ground - level and situation, without this wall at both ends of the hothouses is 
being shaded ; and, although rio\v in a built hollow, and heated with hot-water 
state almost of ruin, it otfors the best pipes, {indc Hot AV alls.) Jiic for- 
specimens we know of, excepting Hope- cing-ground is in the rear, but at a 
toun House garden, of one of such size sufficient distance so as not to he shaded 
and pretensions laid out in the irregular during winter. ^J’liis dcjiartiucnt consists 
style. With improvements in lieatiiig of three ranges of pits, two of wliich ex- 
tlie hothouses and pits, and a few other tend to about lialf tiie length of the gar- 
modern additions and amendments in den, and are heated by dung linings in 
these structures, this might be made a the usual way. The two ])its fuithest 
garden of peculiar interest. back are heated by hot w ater, and the 

In gardens of an irregular form, all spaces between them arc paved wdth 
dead w^alls of buildings witliiii them bricks, wjiich a p]K\ir to be tlic mate- 
should be carefully avoided ; and hence rial the situation atlbrds. ‘‘An apartment 
the span-roof, or ridge-aiid- furrow’ priii- is fitted u]) in the centre of the range of 
ciple, should be carried out in all glass- hothouses for the entertainment of corn- 
houses, having the sides all I’ound glass l>any in the fruit .sea.son : the ceiling of 
to within a foot of the ground, so that this i*oom is ornamented by ])aintings of 
these structui’os, from w'hatever part of several kinds of birds, and the floor is iii- 
the ground they are vicw’cd, nui}" be seen laid with dilfereiit kinds of oak. On tlie 
with equal advantage. Tliis can more walls arc hung two magnificent fruit- 
readily be accomplished, as the iieecssaiy 2 )ieces, ]»ainted by (1. Lance, Ks(j., whose 
accommodations of potting slicd.s, <jcc., accuracy in the delineation of fruit is uni- 
may be in ccllar.s under ground. versally admired.” 

As a specimen of a fruit and culinary Few gardens have so com])leto a range 
garden combined, with little pei’tainiiig of offices behind as tliis has. It would 
to tlie flower garden, wo may instance have been, however, more eomjilete bad 
that of the Duke of Ledford at AVoburn a range of eellai's been carried under 
Abbey. This is tiins detailed by Mr them, us exemplilied at Dalkeith. 'J’he 
Forbes in his excellent de.scrijition of the offices at AVobiini ciai.sist of o]»cn cart- 
gardens and grounds of that jirincely re- sheds, tool-lioiise, foreman’s room — the 
sidcnce, published under the very ajipro- latter wonl we would ratlier have had to 
priate title of “ Hortus AA'oburneu.sis” : — read in the jffiiral— oiiioii-nxan, root- 
“ The .space enclosed w ithin the walls room, store-room, room for dc.s.'^crt apples 
contains about four Eiigli.sh acres, and is a and ]>ear.s, room for kitchen a])])les and 
}»arul]clograrji in form, surrounded by a jiears, .seed-room, office, A’c. d'iie bead 
broad slij), which, being planted svith a gardener’s IniUse is jilaced outside the 
selectiim of the best sorts of ai>ples and north-west corner, and is oiu; of the best 
peaix as standards, gives the exterior of in the kingdom. The ja'incipal range of 
the garden the appearance of an orchard.” glass con.sists of three vineries in ."kL 
Tliis garden, as is usual with those of the and 30 feet lengths, and 12 feet in width, 
same extent, is divided into four quarters, at one end ; and at the other, three peach- 
having a single row of fruit trees ]>lauted Iiouscs of the same dimensions, having 
along the sides of tlie walks, and trained between them a citron or lemon house 
in the French or weeping form, quenmille, and a fig-lioiise. In the centre of tlie range 
W’hich checks the flow’ of tlie saji, and is the room f(»r coinjiany noticed above, 
throws the trees into a hearing state much with a conirnodious waiting-room beliind. 
sooner than if they are allowed to grow In the melon ground is placed a jiincry 
in the natural or ujiright form. Trees fir fruiting plants, a range for succession 
thus trained never attain a great diarne- plants for the same, with other jiits for 
ter through their bratiches, and, there- liringing on the younger stock, as well as 
fore, they cause much le.ss sliade or inter- for melons, cucumbers, Ac., to which 
ceptionofthesun and air to the vegetables latter jmrjiose there is a considerable ex- 
growing around or underneath them. tent of ground devoted. 
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The annexed, fig. 27, is a plan of a 
forcing-garden upon a limited scale, and 
Fig, 27. 



a<lapted to a country residence wlierc the 
iVuit, kitchen, and flower gardens arc 
a])art from it. We liave placed the gar- 
dener s house here as being more conve- 
nient for night-work. The garden is en- 
closed with 10-feet walls, and placed, in 
regjird to exposure, two points to tlie west 
of soutli. Such an exposure has been 
advocated by garden architects, and Inxs 
been noticed in this work in reference to 
kitchen gardens, with a view to extend 
the solar influence to as late a period of 
the day os possible, and also to prevent 
those accidents which often liappcn to 
forcing-houses, wlieii dull, cloudy morn- 
ings are suddenly followed by bright 
sunshine, which often causes the foliage of 
j)lants to suifer from the sudden transi- 
tion from shade to bright solar influence, 
unless the precaution of early ventilation 
is attended to. 

On the plan, A is tho gardener’s house, 
in which a is sitting parlour ; d dining- 
VOL. I. 


room ; d pantry ; e larder ; c staircase 
leading to sunk or area floor, in which is 
placed a kitchen under «, cellar under 5, 
water-closet under the stairs under r, coal 
and fuel closet, and the other apartment 
under d e. The stair is carried up in c, and 
leads to the bed-room floor, in which are 
three bed-rooms with wall closets in each ; 
f front-door entrance, with porch — ^not 
however shown, and g the entrance from 
garden ; h vinery; i i peach-houses; j fruit 
and seed room ; k store-room ; ll stoke- 
holes, and stair leading down to a range 
of cellars undenieath, in which is a mush- 
room-house, tool cellar, root cellar, and 
water-closet; m men’s sitting-room; n 
men s bed-room ; o o pine-houses and 
vineries combined, or with h to be 
wi*oiight separately, if desired ; p melon 
and cucumber pits ; q pine pits ; r pits 
for forcing asparagus, salads, late cu- 
cumbers, (tc. ; s cistern of water, into 
which is collected by pipes all the rain 
water that falls on the various roofs, 
after the cisterns placed over the fur- 
naces, and the soft-water tank at the gar- 
dener s house, are supplied. The ground 
is supposed to he level. 

The vinery 7/, and early peach-house i, 
on the left hand, arc heated by one boiler 
placed in the cellar behind, from which 
also pipes are taken through the mush- 
room-house under the fruit-roomy. The 
other boiler heats the late peach-house i, 
the j)inc and gi’ape houses o o, the melon 
and cucumber pits jt?, and occasionally the 
pine pit q. As during a gi'eat portion of 
the year the late peach-house i will not 
require artificial heat, the pipes are taken 
diagoiuilly from the boiler, which is placed 
in the cellars, through under the border, 
in a barrel drain stuffed with charcoal, to 
the point t, and so continued till they 
enter the vineries o o, and from them in 
like manner to the pits p and q. Stop- 
cocks are placed at the points wdiere the 
iiot water is to be shut off, or turned on, 
according to circumstances. When all 
the stopcocks are open, the water will 
circulate to the extreme point and retium 
agaiu to the boiler in the same line, but 
at a lower lever. The cart-entrance gate 
is shown at w ; vvvv are borders for fruit 
trees to cover the walls. If no local circum- 
stance prevents the walls from being en- 
closed externally by a wire fence, a border 
may be made and trees planted therein ; 

o 
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but if this should not be the case, then ing to be kept dry ; w w potting ^eds. 
the trees within may be trained over the We have not extended the quantity of 
wall, and as far downwards on the oppo- glass beyond the requirements of an ordi- 
site sides as may be consistent with seen- nai*y family ; but from the arrangement 
rity from hares, sheep, and other sources it will be seen that this may be done to 
of injury. The ground around and be- any required amount, simply by an exten- 
tween the hothouses and pits should be sion of lines. 

laid down dry and covered with gravel. As an example of Hay’s style of laying 
The smoke from the boilers and men s out kitchen gardens we offer the annexed, 
rooms is to be can*ied in flues in the back fig. 28, which, for convenience and ar- 
walls of the hothouses, and made to dis- rangement, is very complete ; and if the 
charge itself by one chimney placed in the proprietor would substitute hot-watei* 
centre, or in two, one rising at each cor- j)ipes for smoke flues, and tanks instead 
nor of the fruit-room, x x are open sheds of fermenting materials for bottom lieat, 
for tan, mould, and other matters requir- and adopt the mode of ventilating recom- 


Fig. 
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mended in this work, all of which changes 
are contemplated, it would be a perfect 
specimen of a garden for a country gen- 
tleman. The plan is drawn on a scale of 
1 inch to an imperial chain of GG feet. 
The following reference will explain the 
details : a gardener’s house ; b tool-house ; 
c seed-room — over each of which is a fruit- 
room ; d balcony communication between 
the two towers, of one of which, 6, is the 
elevation shown above the roof of the 
greenhouse ; e &c., espalier ; ff dwarf- 
trained apples and pears ; 9 0 9 9 flower 
borders ; k flower beds Avith a row 
of standard roses in front ; i i orchard ; 
k k flower garden, through Avhich the 
principal entrance passes ; I gooseberry 
and currant ground ; m space for green- 
1 louse plants during summer ; ii nurserj^ ; 
o pine-house ; pine pit \ q q q vineries ; 
r rr pcach-houscs ; b greenhouse ; t open 
sheds ; n men’s lodge ; v v offices ; x com- 
})Ost ground ; y principal entrance from 
the mansion ; c secondary entrance from 
do. ; 11, pump wells, which seem rather 
out of place — a basin of water in the 
centre, would have been more conve- 
nient ; 3, melon ground. One feature in 
this garden, in which it differs from any 
one we have seen, is the two lofty octagon 
towers behind the north Avail, one of 
which serves for a staircase leading to the 
balcony over the greenhouse, from which 
the whole garden is seen ; the other is 
used as a fruit-room, or may be used as 
a tea-room, library, or small horticultural 
museum. The gardeners house is com- 
modious and comfortable — a part of gar- 
den arrangements too often disregarded. 

There is water laid on to the hothouses, 
but, from local circumstances, it is too 
limited in supply ; and an evident neglect 
has been shoAvn in no iirovision having 
been made to collect the rain Avater from 
tlio roofs, itc. Cellars for roots, mush- 
rooms, forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, &c., 
Avould be an improvement if they had 
been placed under the back sheds and 
offices. 4 is section of gardener’s house ; 
5, section of garden walls ; G, elevation of 
the octagon toAvers. 

The flower garden here, very properly, 
is outside of the kitchen garden, and oc- 
cupies the space marked k k on the plan. 
It forms the connecting link between the 
garden and the park, and through it the 
main entrance Avalk has to pass before 


entering the kitchen garden. The flower 
borders, marked 9 9 , along the sides of the 
principal walk leading to the range of 
hothouses, seem, as it were, a continua- 
tion of the flower garden, Avhich may be 
said to terminate in the flower border in 
front of the houses, the centre one of 
which is a greenhouse. Had this house 
not existed there, we would have wished 
to have seen the side borders along the 
principal walk, and those in front of the 
houses, otherwise occupied. It ought, 
however, also to be observed, that as the 
sides of the principal walk beyond the 
border arc hedged off with a well covered 
esjialier rail, little of the kitchen garden 
crops is to be seen. 

Hay s great error, as well as that of his 
contemporaries, was not in general ar- 
rangement, but in details. In none of 
these did he err more than in the unne- 
cessary height he gave to most of his 
forcing-houses in front, and the high 
angle of roof elevation Avhich led to back 
walls of great height, and to <*in internal 
space not easily heated by smoke flues, 
Avithout heating them to an extent emi- 
nently injurious to tJie trees that grow 
within these houses. We haA’^e no great 
objection to ascend a few steps on entering 
a range of hothouses, but, having gained 
the summit, Ave must protest against 
having to descend again, and still more to 
see the peaches so far removed from the 
glass, or our eye so fir below the fine crops 
of grapes produced in these houses. 

This artist appears to have paid little 
attention to a general gi*ound-level, but 
to have built his houses, for the most part, 
upon the inclination natural to the 
ground. Hence one end of a house is 
often found three or four feet above its 
level at the other end, — a sad mistake, 
which can only be, and that imperfectly, 
remedied by steps and stairs. 

The new garden at Poltalloch, on the 
princely property of Neill Malcolm, Esq., 
on the west coast of Argjdlshire, Plate 
VI., forms a square of 300 feet on the 
side, enclosed within hollow 20-inch walls 
of composition bricks ; the front and 
side walls being 11 feet in height, while 
that on the north side is 19 feet as far as 
the hothouses extend, ramping down in 
two breaks to the height of the side walls. 
The walled garden is suiTounded by slips 
enclosed with a rabbit-proof wire fence ; 
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those on the cast and w est sides being IG 
yards in breadth, while that in front is 
23 yards, and the enclosed ground on the 
north 33 yards, rounded oil* at both ends, 
as is also that on the south side. The in- 
terior is divided into four quarters by the 
two principal walks intersecting each 
other at the centre. These walks are 
each 9 feet in breadth — those surround- 
ing the quarters being 7 feet. The finiit- 
tree borders are 12 feet wide and 2 }^ feet 
deep, while the quarters are 3 feet in 
depth — the whole soil being artificially 
made, and resting on a dry bottom of 
alluvial gi*avel. The ground without the 
w^alls is formed of a like depth. The 
finished level of the gTound falls to the 
south 1 foot in 10 ; and the exposure is 
three points to the ea.st of south, on dry 
elevated ground, sheltered from the north 
by a high liill, well planted, and on the 
other sides by young plantations ; yet in 
no way shaded, but fully exposed to the 
sun, from moniing till late in the after- 
noon, and commanding an extensive 
and beautiful view’ over a large tract of 
mountain scenery. The hothouses, of 
which there are eleven ridge-and-furrow’ 
ones, are seen on Plate VI., fig. 2. To 
these a lean-to house at each end is to be 
added. Thej’ stand on a terrace, 13. four 
feet above the gi*ouud-level, and furnished 
in front w’ith a ])arapet w’ull of c(;rrcs- 
pouding height, with flights of steps at 
the centre and two ends, Ls 18 IS, 
fini.shed with hand-rails and vases. These 
parapets are in five divisions or hi-caks, 
each parallel to the hothouses opposite to 
them, which are of unequal lengths, the 
longest being in the centre. The terrace 
w’alk, 14, is 9 feet in breadth thnjughout, 
wdth borders hetw'ceii it and the ends of 
the houses for tender plants. 

The following leferenee to tlic Plate 
will explain the details; — Fig. 1, 1, lean-to 
house for tlie finer sorts of pears ; 2, cu- 
cumber house ; .4 melon house — the two 
latter heated by hot water under the beds 
of soil, as w ell as by ]4j)osfor atmospheric 
beat, the plants being trained under the 
roof; 4, greenliouse ; 5, G, and 8, vin- 
eries; 7, troj)icaI-plant house; 9, peach- 
house ; 10, fruiting pine-house; 11 and 
12, succession pinediouscs, — all j)rovicled 
with bottom and atinospheric heat by 
hot-w’ater pipes : 13, aprieot-house in the 
lean-to form ; IG IG show the openings 


of the subterranean ventilation, which is 
provided by 9-iuch fire-clay spigot and 
faucet pipes, the ends of w hich, projecting 
through the parapet w’all, are finished 
wdth an oriianieiital moulding, and the 
orifice covered with wire grating, to pre- 
vent the entrance of vermin. These tubu- 
lar ventilators })ass under tlie terrace 
walk, and are carried forw^ard under the 
foot]>aths, tow’ards the boilers, or their 
neighbourhood ; so that the air, becoming 
warmed, and consequently lighter, at these 
])arts, rises readily into the house, and 
causes a draught from wdtiiout along 
their whole length. Thus a supply of 
fresh air is constantly flowing inw’ards, 
and is increased in ])ro])ortion to the heat 
maintained wiiliin ; while, in ])assing 
along, it is allowed to esoaj)e into tlie liouse 
through apertures in the ]>ipes at regular 
distances, and which rise frean under tlio 
footpaths throngli (ornamental iron g?*at- 
ings ])laced in the stone pavement and 
trelli.^ed foot] oaths. Roth of these latter 
are used, the first in the ])lant, melon, 
euenmhcr, and pine houses ; and tliC 
second in those dedicated to joeachos and 
vines. Each alternate line of air-tuhes, 
after passing under the terrace walk and 
front parapet of tlie Inousos, rises into tlie 
hollow wall wliieli scpa?‘atcs each house 
from that adjoining it, and dischargesfrexsh 
air, as will he seen hereafter by fig. 33. 

17 is Ji sheltered border betw'cen the 
terrace wall and the narrow gravel walk 
in fnait, and may in sucli a climate be 
available fin- half hardy ])laiits; 19 are 
the stoke-holes for the hot walls : tliese 
are sunk under gnound, witli iron pat- 
ings set in stone keibs, by Avliicdi admit- 
tance is got to the vaidt in wliich the 
furnaces are placed. ^J'hese vaults are G 
feet by 12, having con one side of the 
furnace a space fior coal, and on tiie other, 
one for the aslies, wJiich arc to he sup- 
jolied and cleaned (out once a-week ; 20 
arc stoke-holes similarly constructed, for 
tlie use of the tw^o end houses ; 21, wxater- 
elosets ; 22 22, (open sheds; 23, tool- 
house ; 24, fruit-room ; 25 store-room ; 
2G, jootting room, o])ening in from the 
plant-stove ; 27, sitting-room for men ; 
28, bed-r(o(mi for ditto ; 30, jiotting 
room opening in from fruiting pine- 
stove; 31, large reservoir, 30 feet long, G 
feet broad, and 3 feet deep, to siip])ly 
which, pifics arc laid from the mansion, 
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as well as from the shoots which collect 
the rain water that falls on the roofs of 
the back offices ; from this reservoir 
pipes are laid to supply the cisterns 
within the hothouses, should tlie rain 
which falls on their roofs be at any time 
too limited in quantity for the supply 
required. This reservoir, as well as all 
those within the houses, is formed of 
large slabs of Caithness })avemcut, half 
checked, and jointed with wdiite lead, 
over wdiich joints a thick coating of pitch 
is laid ; the comers arc secured together 
with leaden cramps, which arc in all 
cases preferable to iron ones, as being 
not subject to oxidation, Under the 
range of offices behind are caj)acious 
cellars extending their whole lengtli and 
breadth, and 0 feel in height ; the sharp 
alluvial gi’avel into wdiich they are sunk 
being highly favourable, they are in 
consequence com})letel 3 " free from damp. 
'^I’iiis is still further guarded against in 
the following w’ay: betw'een the front 
wall of these cellars and tlic solid ground 
is an area lo inches w ide, sustained by a 
retaining lO-inch w^all. Tliis area is 
covered over, but is sufficiently venti- 
lated, o])enings being left on each side of 
the windows, which give light and air to 
the cellars. In these cellars, also, the fur- 
naces are placed. Under the floor of the 
collar is placed a 0-inch spigot and fiincet 
])i})e-draiii, into wliieh all the overflow^ 
w^ater fnnu the cisterns, is conducted, 
and, flowing towards the centre, is dis- 
charged through similar })ipes ])assing 
under the eentro houses, and under the 
iiiitldlc walk of the garden, by which 
it is conveyed beyond the houiulary of 
tlic southern slip, wliere, should it he 
requinal, a reservoir may at any time be 
formed. 4**5 43 m-c two stone cisterns set 
on surface of ground, and su])pliod by 
leaden ])ipes from 31. 

Few' situations present a better oj^por- 
tunity for obtaining a copious supjdy of 
water than this docs, as the supply for 
the mansion is abundant, and brought 
both from a great distance, and from an 
altitude giving a pressure that will throw' 
the water /50 feet in lieight. But here 
the natural humidity of the climate ren- 
ders this of little consequence, a«, by a 
A'ery correctly kept rain-gauge, the fall of 
that clement is sbowii to average 00 
inches ])or annum. 


32 is an enclosure within a holly hedge, 
to be used as a compost-yard, and for 
pits and frames, and similar purposes; 
33 is the situation for gardener’s house, 
being the nearest point to the mansion, 
from which a service -road is to be 
formed, entering the garden at 34 ; 35 
is the principal entrance from the man- 
sion, from which a drive through the 
grounds is to bo formed — the walk 
through the centre of tlie garden, as well 
as that which passes round the exterior 
of the walled enclosure, being d feet in 
breadth, admits of a pony carriage to 
drive all round, wdiile it is convenient 
during w'inter, when manure, <tc., may 
he carted in. Fig. 3 is a plan of the hol- 
low' w'alls, show'ing the bonds and cavities; 
fig. 4, a section of the same, showing 
the concrete foundation, the hot-water 
])ipes, and projecting coping, which is 
here used 0 inches broad, to keep the 
W'alls dry, and consequently warmer. 
These w'alls arc built with piers, each 
])ancl being intended for one tree when 
fully grown ; but at present the piers are 
planted with riders of the hardier kinds 
of fruits — the intention of the piers 
being to break the })o\ver of the wind, 
wliich often blow's with gi'cat force in 
this locality. The doorways in the walls 
are constructed with massive piers and 
arches, and are tuck -pointed, wiiile the 
walls themselves have their joints cut to 
equal thicknesses, and drawn in with black 
coal. The last three courses of the w^alls 
arc built solid, to prevent the escape of 
heat upwards, they being all heated by 4- 
inch hot- water pipes. The coping is of 
composition bricks, two of w'hich cover 
in the roof of the wall, and which are 
moulded 10 inches thicker at the one end 
than at the other, the better to throw off 
the rain which falls on them — the centre 
of the eo]ing being higher than at the 
edges. Fig. o is the elevation of garden 
walls, showing the piers and panels for 
fruit trees. 

All the doors of the garden are hung 
u]>on tlie suspension principle, and not 
liiugcd in the usual manner. They are 
made to run back, when opened, into 
the centre of the wall, the large ones 
being in tw^o parts, while the smaller 
arc only in ouo. This mode of ar- 
rangiug both gates and doors, particularly 
if of large size, has many advantages. 
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Fig. 29 shows the principle in dettail. 1 is (attached to the side rails of the door by 
anironbar 4inches by 3, placedin form of an iron bar on each side) ai’c made to 
a lintel, and extending rather more than run, the whole weight of the door being 
half the width of the door into the hollow suspended by them. door is 

of the wall ; upon this bar the wheels 2 2 run back, when open, wuthin the wall at 

Fig. 



both sides, guided by the iron rail, 5, sc- No fniit trees are intended to be 
cured to the stone sill ; and the door jdanted within the gardens, excepting 
frame is tied into the wall at top and ])Ot- those on the walls. Tlie front slip and 
tom by the iron holdfasts G C. The sec- two end ones, as for as w here the entrance 
tion, 3, in the right-hand corner of the and the corrcsj)onding w'alk on the cjust 
fig. shows how the suspension wheels are side intersect them, are to be devoted to 
attached to the side rails of the door, this j>ur]>osc ; and all the apples and 
and the plan of the piers is shown at pears, plums and cherries, are to be dwwf 
the bottom of the figure. Tn order to standards, in six rows, 11 feet apart in 
break the force of the wind from sweep- the line, jind the same with eleven rows 
ing along the surface of the walls, when of gooseberries and currants of sorts, G 
blowing in certain directions, projecting feet asunder. The ground between the 
wings are carried from the ends and cor- trees is not intended to be cropped, 
ners of the w alls to the full extent of the A jdan of this part of the garden is made 
border, and these arc of a corresponding out upon a largo scale, and kept in the 
height with the walls. garden oflicc — each tree being named on 
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the plan in the position it occupies, saving 
the trouble of labelling every individual 
tree, and also preventing confusion from 
the labels being lost or obliterated. The 
raspberries, gooseberries, and currants are 
arranged by themselves, and can thus 
be more conveniently protected from 
birds by a covering of netting. 

The north-west slip is to be occupied 
with asparagus, and the north-east one 
to be cropped with sea-kale, next the 
compost yard. Jerusalem artichokes, 
globe artichokes, horse-radish, &c., and 
other permanent crops, arc to be alter- 
nated by asparagus placed at the other 
side of the garden, in due course of rota- 
tion. 

The ground around the gardener's 
house is to be laid out in the shrubbery 
and flower-garden style. In tlic cellars, 
provision is made for the cultivation of 
mushrooms, for forcing and blanching 
sea-kale, rhubarb, chicory, <kc., and also 
for storing carrots, beet, and other edible 
roots. 

The hothouses— as will be seen by Plate 
VL, fig. 2, which is the elevation— are dif- 
ferently constructed from those in gene- 
ral use. Although divided by cross glass 
partitions, to flxoilitate the operations of 
culture, they may be said to form one 
large house upon the ridge-aiid-furrow 
principle. Ventilation is cflbctod, as al- 
ready noticed, by subterranean air-drains 
through the floors and cross partitions, and 
also by openings in the front parapet, each 
4 superficial feet in area, funiislicd on the 
outer side with biglily ornamental cast- 
iron gratings, sunk 2 inches within the face 
of the wall, in the form of panels, and on 
their inner side with wooden ventilators 
(vide sect. Ventilation) upon the louvre 
principle, and made to open and shut to 
any extent by a lever handle by the sides 
of the doors — aflbrding, with the air-drains 
already noticed, a greater amount of ven- 
tilation than is employed in hothouses in 
general. 

It will bo sufliciently obvious that, by 
this mode of admitting air, two importiiiit 
essentials are secured — namely, a constant 
supply during night, and at all seasons, 
or what Dr Lindley has very properly 
denominated aeration : and this sup])ly of 
air brought to a temperature nearly that 
of the house within, before it reaches the 
tender foliage and shoots of the plants. 


Such air is, likewise, sufficiently charged 
with humidity, and also with the natural 
atmospheric gases entirely unchanged or 
deteriorated, while it is equally distri- 
buted through the lower parts of the 
house — the very parts, according to the 
usual modes of ventilating, where the air 
remains unchanged, accumulating gases 
of the most unhealthy description. 

Top ventilation is secured through the 
ridges, which extend the whole length of 
each division, and which are made to 
open, by a very simple mechanical ap- 
pliance, their whole lengths simultane- 
ously. Fig. 30 will explain this mode of 
Fig. 30 . 



ventilation as applied to the centre house, 
of which the following is the description : — 
A longitudinal bar, a, 1 inch diame- 
ter, runs along the centre of the sashes, 
having flat palms welded on it opposite 
the side stylo of moving sash ft. Close 
to each of tliese palms are journals turned 
to suit the pillow-blocks, which arc 
screwed on the fixed standard of the ven- 
tilator. This fixed standard is the mul- 
lion which divides the space into panels, 
and connects the roof, part A A with ^ y, 
as will bo seen between o a in fig. 32. 
These pillow-blocks are brass, and of 
the shape shown; they are fitted on 
close to the edge of the standard, and 
lip to the shoulders of the palms, and 
keep the moving sashes in their proper 
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position. On the end of each rod is fixed 
by a key a pulley c, about 12 inches 
diameter, which corresponds with a 
pulley, d, fixed on an axle, and moviug in 
a cast-metal case which is fixed into the 
wall about 3 feet from the floor. Around 
those two pulleys, and attached to each, 
is a neat light chain e ; when the under 
pulley is moved round, the upj)er one also 
moves, and either opens or shuts every 
alternate top ventilator simultaneously. 

The under i)ulley is moved by a brass 
nob being fixed into one of the arms of 
the pulley, and works round a circular 
slit made in the outside plate of the case, 
as seen in No. 1. 

‘WTien the ventilators are heavy, and a 
long range is wanted to bo moved, a 
smdl spin- wheel, about 10 inches dia- 
meter, may be fixed on the same axle iis the 
under pulley, and in the corner of the 
case is ])laced aii axle, with small jnnion, 
about 3 inches diameter, j ; this pinion is 
moved by a small organ handle, and when 
turned round it moves the wheel and 
pulley with a pow'er of nearly four to one 
— consequently the ventilator sashes are 
shut and opened witli great ease. 

The axles work in bushes east on the 
front and back plate of an iron box built 
into the recess of the wall, which recess 
extends from the case to the top of the 
greenhouse, to allow room for the double 
chain of the two ventilators to run freely 
up and down. The great advantages of 
this ventilation are the simj)licity of its 
movement, and its ju’eventing snow or 
rain from being blown into the house, 
w'hile, at tlic same time, all the ventila- 
tors may be kept open. 

/ / are the astragals of roof ; g g is tiie 
bottom of the lantern frame which forms 
the ventilators ; h h roof of lanthorn, of 
■which the top and sides are glazed. 

The w hole of the roofs and gables are 
fixtures, wdth a view to prevent the break- 
age of the glass, which is 21 oz. to the 
foot, and in pieces 3 feet in length by 12 
inches in breadth. The intention of ven- 
tilating by the sides instead of at the top 
of the lantern y>art of the ridge is, that 
air may be admitted during rain or snow. 
As both sides of the ventilation are acted 
upon by separate movements, one side 
may be opened while the other is shut, 
^ both may be opened at the same time. 
Every alteiiiate panel is a fixture, but 


the opening one on one side is placed 
opposite to the fixed one on the other. 
The whole of tho machinery is placed 
in a recess in the back wall, and cover- 
ed with a facing of wmod to keep the 
wdiecls and chains dry ; the axle of tho 
pinion j projecting 2 inches over the 
facing, so tliat the handle or key w^hicli 
moves the wlieels may bo aptdied with 
greater facility. 

Fig. 31 shows a different mode of ven- 
tilation, which is a]>plied to all tho other 
houses. Instead of every alternate sash 


Fi^. J31. 



or panel being made to move outwards, 
as in the last example, here they move 
longitudinally into a groove, provided for 
tho purjiose, in the toj) and bottom rails 
of the ujn’ight part of tho lantern, and 
arc acted upon by a small metiillic chain 
connecting all the movable j)anclH on 
each side together. Tlicse chains are 
made to ])asH alternately over and under 
small pulleys, h h h 4, and the motive power 
is given by turning the crank liandle a 
in tlie right hand direction, when it acts 
on a rack and pinion c, which pushes for- 
ward every alternate panel, from half-an- 
inch opening to its full extent; and, byre- 
versing the movement of the same handle, 
they arc drawn back again by the Baxno 
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power. That water may not lodge in the 
under groove, the bottom of it is bevelled 
slightly outwards, and spaces 4 inches long 
and half an inch deep are cut out on the 
under side of it, so that the water may es- 
cape, as well as to allow a free circulation 
of air to pass under the lower sides of the 
panels, which, for this purpose, as well as 
for hxcilitating their movement, are set on 
small gun-barrel castors. A separate 
chain and pulley is attached to each side 
set of ventilators : this might be easily 
avoided by connecting the movement at 
top; but as in that case it would require 
to be thrown off and on gear to suit the 
side intended to be opened, it is question- 
able if the double movement is the best. 

Plate VII., fig. 1, shows the end eleva- 
tion of the vineries, peach-houses, gix*en- 
housc, pine-stoves, <tc. ; and fig. 2 the 
arrangement made for opening and shut- 
ting the dooi% by running them back in 
front of the walls behind the wooden 
architravc.s, instead of hanging them in 
the usual manner. We should also ob- 
serve that the doors are suspended from 
above, thereby securing a greater facility 
of nioveinent. 

Plate VIL, fig. 3, shows tlic end eleva- 
tion of the centre house, with the })orch 
or lobby, and, in comicctioii with fig. 4, 
the section, exhibits the inner door j)artly 
o]^en, and partly run back into the 
centre of the wall at r ; « is the lobby ; 
r the stone plinth or base on which the 
framework of tlic porch rests ; is the 
outer door in two ]>arts, hung in the u.sual 
manner, as it would be impossible to hang 
it upon the same })rinci}ilc as the others. 

Fig. 32 is a side view of the lobby, 
and one side of it.s roof, with the side 
and roof of the house, and the side and 
roof of the ridge-ventilator at top. The 
sides a a are in panels on both sides 
alike, each alternate panel being a 
fixture, while the others are movable, 
and are in this case made to swing 
outwards, being attached to a common 
axle of 1 ]-inch iron rod, the whole length, 
and actetl upon as shown in fig. 31, and 
already described. The toj) of this venti- 
lator, Jis is the case with all the others, is a 
fixture, and glazed in panels, the siimo 
length as the side ones. By this means roof 
ventilation can be effected during rain, as 
the glass on the top projects over the 
framework of the other j)arts of the venti- 
VOL. I. 


lator. Tlic side openings have each a sepa- 
rate moving power ; so that, when the 
Fig. 32. 



wand or rain is from the west, the eastern 
sides may be ojiencd, and rice versa. 

Fig. 33 shows the section of the top 
ventilators, with the roof astragals attach- 
ed thereto. In this case the glass panels 
a a a a are shown on each side of the 
pilasters h b, which connect the top and 
bottom parts together. The inner panels 
are fixtures, while the outer ones are the 
movable ones; these run in a groove 
at to}) and bottom, and are furnished 
with brass rollers to facilitate the move- 
ment. These movable panels are at- 
tiicbcd together, and connected with a 
chain placed in a box built in the back 
wall, which, passing over a pulley, is 
wound up or unwound by a key. To 
prevent water resting in the groove in 

H 
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which the under side of the moving 
panels run, holes are cut in a slanting 
direction in the battens at c c, by which 
Fig. 83. 



it can readily escape. These battens 
form the pro|)er ridge of the roof, and 
are themselves supported by ornamental 
cast-iron columns and arches ; and from 
them arms project, which, being atbichcd 
to the straining bars of iron placed under 
the astragals, tie the wliole roof together 
i]i a most effective manner, d d are the 
rafters that tie the top of the ridge, and 
are ])laced jibove the pilasters h h. 

Plate YI., fitr. C, shows the elevation 
of the l)ack offices, with the chimney- 
pots, which are of an ornamental cha- 
racter, oil the top of the front wall, 
instead of, as is usual, on the top of the 
back wall of the hothouses. The smoko 
flues are earned from the furnaces through 
the party walls of the offices, rendering 
them dry and slightly warm ; while the 
smoke and unconsumed carbonaceous 
matter are prevented from falling on the 
glass roofs. 

The openings near the ground arc the 
area windows, which give light to the 
cellars. The windows and doorw’ays are 
margined wdth light-coloured composi- 
tion bricks, tuck-pointed, and are con- 


structed as showm in fig. 34 — the rest of the 
wall being of red brick, the joints neatly 
cut out and draw’ii in with black coal. 


Fig. 34. 



A glance at the elevation of the hot- 
houses will show that the tliird house 
from each end of the sjian-roufed ones 
rises considerably above the one next it. 
Without some precaution, suow' falling 
from the side of the roof of the one 
w'ould break tlie glass in the others. To 
guard against this, an ornamental ciist- 
iron parapet 0 inches in height, cast 
0]>en, is planted on the east-iron lialf 
gutter, wiiich extends fi*om front to 
back : this has Bjjaccs hetwceii it and 
the gutter 1 inch in height, so that the 
melted snow' may pass under it and fall 
into the full-sized gutter at the bottom 
of the roof of the adjoining house, wffiilo 
the bulk of snow will be ])revented from 
falling along with it, as it is retained 
by the parapet until it is melted. 

All the gutters betw'een the various 
roofs are of cast-irou, (vide Plate YlII.,) 
and are so constructed that the rain 
w'ater collected in them escapes througli 
a 3-inch iron pipe at the ends nearest 
the hack wall, and is convoyed to the 
cisterns, which arc all wuthin the houses, 
and sunk under the surface. From these 
the water for pot-watering is easily lifted 
out, while the operation of syringing is 
effected by a small jiortablo engine, the 
suction-pipe of which is flexible, and is 
thrown into the cistern, while the force 
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of the engine waters every part of the 
house — thus obviating the labour of con- 
veying water from place to place. 

The gutters employed in these erec- 
tions are, wo think, a great improvement 
on those bitheii;o used. They are the 
joint invention of ourselves and Mr 
Mciklejolm of the Westfield Foundry, 
and were originally intended for using 
in the proposed square garden at Dal- 
keith — allusion to which will be made 
in another part of this work. They are of 
cast-iron, 4 inches diameter at the top, 
and are shown in Plate VI IL, fig. 1, a. 
They have dovetailed mortices cast 
in tliem for the reception of astragals, 
which are fitted in with white lead. The 
upper dotted line, h, shows a bar of 
iron cfist at the same time, G feet apart 
from each other, intended for supporting 
a narrow plank to walk on when repairs 
are cfiectiiig. The under dotted line c 
shows a perforated gi’ating of cast-iron, 
in 3-fect lengths, resting on the shoulders 
of the gutter, and not fastened down, so 
that they may be removed at any time 
for clearing the bottom of the gutter of 
leaves, or any sediment that may accu- 
mulate. Their use is to preserv^e a clear 
passage under them for the escape of 
melted snow, which, without this precau- 
tion, would, in a half-melted state, choke 
up tlie discharge, and, in the event of 
frost succeeding, might be extremely 
injurious to the roof. Wlieu the length 


of the gutters is so great as to require 
several supports, they are supported on 
tubular cast-iron columns, which, while 
they sustain the superstructure, also carry 
away the rain water or melted snow. 

The wooden astragals e are shown of 
the same size. Instead of the usual 
rebate for the glass and putty, they have 
a groove cut in them, /, into which the 
glass is fitted with scarcely any putty 
whatever — no portion even of what is 
used being exposed to the weatlier ; an 
important improvement, and one tending 
to render the roofs more water-tight, as 
well as to avoid the annual expense of 
piittying and painting. On one side of 
the astragal the groove is cut deeper 
than on the other, to facilitate the intro- 
duction of the glass in cases of repairs. 

Plate VIIL, fig. 2, shows an external 
or end gutter on the same principle : it 
is shown as resting on the end wall of 
the building. 

Plate VIIL, fig 3, shows a half gutter 
used in cases where two houses adjoin, 
and are of unequal height. Fig. 4 shows 
the mode of joining these gutters to per- 
pendicular columns, as well as where join- 
ings occur, even when not above the 
support. 

Fig. 35 shows the partitions between 
these houses, with pai’t of the ventila- 
tion. The parapet walls are supported on 
10-inch brick piers, d d, linteled over with 
Caithness pavement, c c, 3 inches thick 



and 20 inches broad. These piera arc 
the same tJiickncss as the walls, which 
are built hollow^, to receive tho 8-inch 
fire-clay air-pipcs a a a, admitting air 
from their orifices in the terrace w\all, 
and, after passing under tlie terrace walk 
and front passage of the houses, rising 
by the side of tho doors, and passing on 
to tlio back wall. Five of these air-pipos 
liavo 3-inch bent pipes, e e <fcc., attach- 


ed to their sides : these are carried up, 
as shown by the dotted lines, to the top 
of the partition wall — one set of pipes 
on each side of the partition, as is more 
clearly shown in the ground-plan. These 
3-inch pipes are opened and sliut by a 
simple contrivance by the side of the 
doors, so Uiat any extent of air desired 
may be admitted at pleasure. The tubu- 
lar columns h h rest on the parapet w^all, 
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and support the gutters above them, to 
which the astragals of the roof are fixed. 
It will here be seen that the whole of 
this range of houses is supported on these 
tubular iron columns, the iron gutters, 
and iron arched supports in the centres 
of the houses; while no part of the 
metalhc material is exposed to the ex- 
ternal atmosphere, excepting a portion 
of the valleys or gutters. 


For further details vide arts. Green- 
houses, Plant -STOVES, Peach -houses. 
Vineries, Cucumber and Melon Houses, 
Wineries, &c. 

Fig. 36 shows a section through the 
centre hothouse i, the terrace walk k, 
and parapet wall in front I ; g represents 
the back Avail of the house, with the space 
indicated by the dotted lines, in which 
is enclosed the mechanical apparatus for 



opening and shutting the top ventila- 
tion ; h the front wall of back oflSces ; 
/chimney- tops, the smoke being brought 
from the furnaces through 20-inch party 
walls; e area windows to light the cellai's; 
d bhnd area, 18 inches wide, and covered 
over at top to keep the walls of the 
cellars dry ; b section through mushroom 
cellar ; a section through rooms behind ; 
c a 9-inch tubular drain, extending the 
whole length of cellars, into which all the 
superfluous water from the roofs and 
cisterns is conducted. This drain passes 
under the centre house, and under the 
middle walk of the garden, and is dis- 
charged into a reservoir in the outer 
slip, the overflow from which is led off 
into the park. 

The most perfect specimen of a garden 
in the mixed style, Ave can ofier to our 
readers, is unquestionably that of her 
Majesty’s at Frogmore, of which Plate 
IX. is a persj)cctive view of the range of 
hothouses, Avhile Plate X. is a plan of 
the ground. It is unequalled by any 
other in the world, either in extent or in 
judicious arrangement. This is at last 
as it ought to be. Previous to the 
creation of this splendid garden, and 
the extensive improvements at Kew, the 
gardens of the sovereigns of this mighty 
empire were below mediocrity, when 
compared not only with those of the 
other sovereigns of Europe, but with 


those of many of the aristocracy of 
Britain. Some years ago, an inquiry 
was instit\ited into the condition, manage- 
ment, and actual utility of maintaining, 
at a very considerable expense, about a 
dozen })ieces of ground, many miles aj)art, 
enclosed Avithin walls, most of Avhich 
had abundaiKJC of glass structures, such 
as they Avere, extending, if brought toge- 
ther, over some acres of ground, and in 
all containing somewhere about fifty 
imperial acres, devoted to the culture 
of fruits and A^egetablcs. From such 
sources the royal table was badly sup- 
j)lied, both as to quantity and quality ; 
indeed, so much so, that a nobleman onco 
connected with the court i)ut the ques- 
tion to us, whether the supjdies could 
not be better j)rovided from Covent 
Garden market, than by continuing on 
tlie old system. On this there could bo 
but one oi>inion, except for the eflects such 
a course Avould have on horticulture as a 
progressing, useful, and pleasing science. 

An official committee Avas a])pointed, 
in January 1838, to inquire into and 
report upon the state of all the royal 
gardens. This committee was composed 
of three gentlemen highly qualified for 
the task. After mature deliberation, 
they recommended the disposal of tlie 
kitchen gardens at Kensington by sale, 
and the building, with the proceeds, a 
new garden at or near Windsor, as being 
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most central to the royal residences. 
They at the same time recommended 
the breaking np of the kitchen garden at 
Kew, and annexing the ground to the 
Koyal Botanic Garden there, which has 
also been completely remodelled : this also 
has been done with the best effects. The 
almost useless establishments at Gran- 
bourne Lodge, Windsor, Buckingham Pa- 
lace, Osborne, <fec., were recommended to 
be demolislied, and that at Cumberland 
Lodge to be dismantled, saving only the 
large vinery in which is the celebrated 
vine — although a cutting taken from the 
large vine at Hampton Court is in every 
respect its rival. 

The gardens at Hampton Court have 
since been let on lease, and the whole 
gardening establishment of royalty con- 
centrated in that at Frogmore. 

To those of our readers who know 
something of the locality, and wdio may 
not have had the satisfaction of seeing 
these splendid new gardens, we may ob- 
sen^e that they are not situated within 
the Frogmore Lodge grounds, occupied 
by her Boyal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, but in a field considerably to the 
south, and formerly constituting a part 
of Windsor Park. They are now about 
being enclosed within the park by the 
removal of the public road to Windsor 
from Datchet, Staines, <S:c., to a line of far 
greater interest and beauty, although, 
from the former point, somewhat more 
circuitous. By this judicious aiTange- 
ment our beloved sovereign has the en- 
joyment of a private jiark around her 
royal residence, in which are j)laced all 
those domestic apj)endagcs which every 
proprietor of land she reigns over has, or 
wishes to liave, around his mansion, and 
of which the garden is not the least im- 
portant in their estimation. 

By a parliamentary return published in 
1841), it appears that the exj^onsc of con- 
structing this new garden was estimated 
at £44,9G2, Gs. 3d., viz. — 

Ground-works, . . . jC1,000 0 0 

Garden-walls, and other general 

works, .... 9,332 6 11 

Building gardeners house, pine 
pits, forcing-houses, stables, and 
sheds, .... 17,90G 16 8 

Metallic hothouse, , . 8,921 16 9 

Hot' water apparatus, . . 3,908 13 3 

£41,069 13 7 


Brought forward, £41,069 13 7 
Building a tank near Windsor 
Castle for a supply of water to 
the garden, . . . 1,745 6 3 

Other expenses connected with 

building, &c., . . . 1,028 7 6 

Plans and superintendence, . 1,118 19 11 

Total, . £44,962 6 3 

From this was deducted for old 
material, &c., arising from 
the sale of Kensington kit- 
chen garden, &c., . . 3,422 1 7 2 

First cost of Frogmore garden, £41,5.39 9 1 

Since that time considerable additions 
have been made, and are still in progress, 
which, it is probable, will exceed the sum 
deducted above, and may raise the total 
expense of these gardens, up to the pre- 
sent time, to perhaps £o0y000 in round 
numbers — a sum by no means extrava- 
gant for such an undertaking. 

The following brief description of this 
garden is taken from notes made on the 
62 )ot a few weeks ago, when we spent a 
day with our old and much valued friend 
Mr Ingram, the excellent superintendent, 
whose modesty is only equalled by the 
great ability he has displayed in every 
department under his charge. 

The area of enclosed ground extends 
over 31 imperial acres, — a considerable 
addition having been recently made to- 
wards the south, in the shape of a broad 
slip of ground stretching the whole length 
of the garden, including the breadth of 
the east and west slips. This pai-t, being 
at the gi-eatest distiincc from the houses, 
is cropped with the heavier and coarser 
kinds of culinary crops, and fruit trees. 
From the centre of this point, how- 
ever, it is not improbable that a car- 
riage entrance may be made from the 
new road now forming, by which the 
visitor, on entering the walled garden, 
will have presented to his view the eleva- 
tion of the linest range of glass in any 
garden in Europe. Another entrance is 
now opening, by which access may be 
got from the west. The present, which 
is the most convenient on arriving from 
the castle, or home park, is at the east end 
of the range, through a modest but mas- 
sive gateway, with porter’s lodge on one 
side, and a covered resting-place on the 
other. No sooner is this gate opened 
than the visitor finds himself on the end 
of a spacious ten-ace walk, 1132 feet in 


Carry forward, 
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length, and 20 feet wide. On the right- 
hand side of this walk is a grass margin, 
2^ feet broad, w^hich separates the walk 
from the borders in front of the hot- 
houses : these extend nearly the whole 
length of liie garden, and are, during 
summer, most tastefully planted with the 
choicest flowering plants. The gera- 
niums, in particular, w^e noticed were 
not crowded together, but planted so 
that each plant developed itself com- 
pletely, without interfering with those 
around it. And here, w’e may remark, 
we saw the best existing collection of 
scarlets, many of them produced by Mr 
Ingram’s skill in hybridising. On the 
opposite side the grass verge is 4 feet 
broad, breaking into semicircles, within 
which are flowering plants of the most 
showy description. The rest of the 
^ound, to the edge of the terrace wall, 
is planted with the choicest herbaceous 
plants. This terrace walk is connected with 
the walks of the main garden by flights 
of steps as shown in the perspective view, 
furnished with elegant vases set on square 
plinths. At the bottom of the wall is a bor- 
derextending its whole length, divided into 
rectangular beds for showy annuals, &c. 

In some beds, in front of one of the 
cherry-houses, we observed a very choice 
collection of hybrid phloxes, in great 
variety, and of exquisite beauty. These, 
with a few other beds near them, and 
those on the terrace, constitute the out- 
of-door floral display in these gardens. 

The walls are 12 feet in height, of a 
peculiarly well coloured and well burnt 
brick. They are built solid, and finished 
with a substantial stone coping project- 
ing 4 inches over the face. The ends 
which terminate next the hothouses are 
furnished with eagles, in Austin’s artificial 
stone. As will be seen by the ground- 
plan, Plate X, the walls extend round 
three sides of the main garden, the front 
one stretching the full extent of the slips ; 
while beyond it is another of similar 
length, continued round the three sides 
parallel to the others, but extending so 
as to become connected with the back 
wall of the garden, which encloses the 
ground occupied by smaller bouses, pits, 
&o. Cross walls extend from these ones, 
and divide the south, east, and west 
enclosed slips into separate gardens, 
each devoted to particular crops. Thus 


there is one whose walls are covered with 
cherries, and the gi'ound planted with 
strawberries; another with its walls of 
plums, and its ground-surface cropped 
with celery; another with pears on the 
walls, while the area within is occupied 
by asparagus, <fec. 

By this arrangement shelter is obtained, 
and a systematic style of cropping is 
carried out. In planting the w^idls, Mr 
Ingram has, with great propriety, kept 
every species of fruit by itself : thus we 
have whole walls of pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, cherries, plums, Ac. 

The ground- plan will sufficiently ex- 
plain the disposal of the central or 
kitchen garden, which diflers little from 
other gardens, further than in the system- 
atic manner in wffiich the croj)s are ar- 
ranged, and their general excellence. In 
the centre, wliere the principal walks 
intersect each other, there is placed a 
fountain of polished Peterhead granite, 
provided with various kinds of jets, and 
rising out of a circular basin, 30 feet in 
diameter. In connection witli this foun- 
tain are the water pij)es, which are carried 
all over the garden under the walks, by 
wffiich means the whole surface might be 
irrigated if required. 

The fruit trees planted by the sides of 
the walks are trained down to arch-wired 
trellises not exceeding 4 feet in height. 
This is done that they might not inter- 
cept the view of the whole garden within 
the first line of walls from the principal 
terrace in front of the hothouses. The 
standard aj>ples and pears in the outer 
slips arc trained chiefly in the en que- 
nouille manner, to prevent shade, as w^cll 
as to secure to the fruit the full benefit 
of the sun. 

The soil throughout is naturally of the 
best quality — a rich, workable, pretty 
strong loam, which may, to a certain ex- 
tent, account for the extraordinary healthi- 
ness and productiveness of the fruit trees. 
Their arrangement, wo ought not to omit 
stating, is fully uj) to the highest standard. 

A convenient court-yard for manures 
and composts, with stabling, &c., is placed 
near the north-west comer, so as to be as 
much out of sight as possible. This is not * 
shown in our plan. 

The beautiful range of glass roofs, with 
their mechanical appliances, is the work 
of Mr Clark of Birmingham. They 
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are all on the lean-to principle. The 
rafters are of iron, capped with wood, to 
lessen the action of conduction both of 
heat and cold : the sash bai*s are of cop- 
per, and hollow, also to counteract 
expansion and contraction. They rest 
upon brick parapets in front, and lean to 
a wall of the same material at the back. 

The footpaths throughout all the houses, 
both in the principal range and in those 
of minor importance behind, are of po- 
lished white pavement, kept so milky 
white, that one is almost ashamed to put 
one’s foot upon it. They are in long 
pieces, and are supported on brick piers, 
so that the roots may have freedom to run 
under them. 

The heating apparatus, which is all on 
the hot-water system, is by Messrs Bailey 
of Holborn, and is most satisfactorily 
fitted up. The boilers used are of wrought- 
iron, and saddle-shaped, — the stopcocks 
upon the most improved principle. 

The pipes, in general, are 4-inch, some 
having evaporating pans cast on their 
upper sides ; while a |-inch pipe, finely 
perforated, supplied from the mains, dis- 
charges water over the close pipes, for the 
purpose of causing extra humidity. 

The ventilation is very complete. That 
at front is eftectcd by a simple mechanical 
power, consisting of bniss-toothed seg- 
ments, working on pinions, attached to a 
wrought-iron rod, which extends the length 
of each house, and is made to revolve by 
means of a ratchet-wheel and catch at the 
end of the house. Two revolutions of 
the handle cause the whole front lights 
of a house 50 feet in length to open or 
shut, less or mt>re, simultaneously. This 
is the case with all the houses in the prin- 
cipal range, excepting the two long 
vineries, which have a movement at each 
end ; but this is unnecessary, as the same 
power would produce the same eftect on 
the larger houses, which are 102 feet in 
length. 

Top ventilation is obtained by causing 
the alternate roof-sashes, which are fur- 
nished with rollers, to slide up and down 
by means of a quadrant-wheel jack, the 
handle of which, when loosened, lets the 
sash slide down to any extent required, 
while a counter motion draws it up 
again. 

Near the top of the back wall openings 
are left outside of the roof, and above every 


fixed light. These openings are fitted 
with a neat iron grating, (vide art. Ven- 
tilation j) and under them, immediately 
under the glass roof, are iron flaps hung 
at their centres, and attached to a com- 
mon axle, acted upon by the handle of a 
six-threaded engine-cut screw a foot long: 
this is made to revolve by turning a 
handle 4 feet from the floor. Patent 
copper- wire rope is employed for letting 
down and drawing up these lights. 

The ventilation, heating, &c., of the 
subordinate structures behind are some- 
what on the same principle, excepting the 
two span-roofed cherry-houses, which we 
have elsewhere described. 

The immense ranges of pits for various 
purposes, extending in all, we believe, to 
the extent of 1185 feet, with 480 feet in 
addition, now building — making in all 
1665 feet — are heated by hot water alone, 
or by hot water and fermenting material, 
alone or combined, according to circum- 
stances. They are for the most part con- 
siderably sunk in the ground, and have, 
what we much approved of, cast-iron 
copings both at back and front. The 
sashes of these are of necessity movable, 
and are either in one or two lengths, ac- 
cording to the width of the pit. The 
asparagus pits will be found described in 
sect. Pits of various Constructions. 

Recently, two very well constructed 
houses have been erected between the 
two cheiTy-houses, and were, when we 
saw them, filled with cucumbers in full 
bearing, and young vines in pots, of a 
growth we have never before seen ap- 
proached. These houses may be said to 
be of the unequal span form — that is, 
having the front glass roof much longer 
than that of the back. The mode of 
training the vines here appeared to us 
novel, elegant, and correct in principle. 
Ill one of these back houses we remarked 
a singularly novel and excellent method 
of withdrawing the vines after their wood 
has been ripened. 

The whole external walls of the garden 
are surrounded by a wooden fence, ex- 
cepting on the east side, where a brick 
wall, formerly existing, has been taken 
advantage of. — by which means the whole 
surface of these extensive walls is ren- 
dered available for fruit trees. 

The following references will explain our 
plate of the ground-plan of the garden : 
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1, stove and greenhouse; 2, pine-stoves; 
3, peach-houses; 4, apricot and plum 
house; 5, vineries; 6, succession pine 
pits ; 7, fruiting pine pits ; 8, cucumber 
pits, &c. ; 9, store pits ; 10, melon, French 
beans, &c., pits; 11, cherry-houses; 12, 
asparagus beds forced by hot water; 13, 
dwelling-house ; 14, foremen and men’s 
rooms; 15, mushroom-house; 16, fruit- 
rooms; 1 7, seed-room ; 18, store-rooms; 
19, open sheds; 20, potting sheds; 21, 
workmen’s rooms ; 22, washing-sheds for 
vegetables ; 23, tool-sheds ; 24, porter s 
lodge ; 25, principal entrance ; 26, gates 
and doorways ; 27, apricot walls ; 28, 
peach and nectarine w'alls; 29, cherry 
wall ; 30, plum walls ; 31, jK^ar walls ; 
32, currant and gooseberry wall ; 33, fig, 
mulberry, &c., wall ; 34, dwarf plums 
along side of walk ; 35, dwarf apples 
along side of walk ; 36, 37, pears on 
trellis alongside of walk ; 38, dwarf 
cherries; 39, flower border and beds; 40, 
flower beds ; 41, vine borders ; 42, foun- 
tain ; 43, compost and dung yard ; 44, 
stable, cart sheds, &o , ; boiler houses. 

The houses in the principal range are 
arranged as follows : Commencing at the 
eastern gate entrance, we enter a green- 
house 50 feet long, 16 feet 6 inches wide, 
16 feet 6 inches high at back, and 7 feet 
in height at front. The plants are ar- 
ranged upon a platform hanng a stone 
passage round it : to the roof and back 
wall are tastefully-trained creepers of the 
most interesting kinds, while the platform 
is equally richly tenanted ; for it ought to 
be noticed that Frogmorc is not a botanic 
garden, but one for the culture of the 
most showy and useful plants. The 
next is a fruiting pine-stove 51| feet 
long, 14| feet wide, 3 feet 3 inches high 
in front, and 10^ feet at back. Bottom 
heat is secured by means of hot-water 
pipes laid amongst the gravel, upon which 
a bed of loam 1 foot in depth is placed, 
and on this the plants are set; and, judg- 
ing from the a]}pcarance of the plants, 
this mode of culture, which is by no 
means common, is most conducive to 
their welfare. We next enter a house 56 
feet 3 inches in length, 15 feet 6 inches 
wide. 3 feet 8 inches high in front, and 12 


feet 6 inches at back, devoted to the cul- 
ture of plums and apricots ; and from that 
pass into the late vineiy, a magnificent 
house 102 feet in length, 16 feet 6 inches 
broad, 4 feet 3 inches high in front, 
and 13 feet 6 inches at back, loaded, 
when we saw it, with fruit of superior 
quality, and the vines in the highest 
shite of vigour. Next is the latest peach- 
house, 56 feet 3 inches long, 15 feet 
6 inches broad, 3 feet 8 inches high in 
front, and 12 feet 6 inches at back : the 
trees are trained under the roof and 
15 inches from it, four trees filling the 
whole space. Last, in tliis half of the 
range, comes an ea)-ly vinery, chiefly 
planted with Hamburghs, 52 feet 6 inches 
in length, 14 feet 6 inches broad, 3 feet 
8 inches high in front, and 10 feet 6 
inches at back. After passing the cura- 
tors house, the same extent of glass, style, 
and arrangement follows, terminating 
with a plant-stove corresponding with the 
greenhouse from whence we started. Each 
house is scpai'ated from the next to it by 
a glass corridor 7 feet square, with doors 
opening through to the proniises behind — 
thus, without breaking in U])on the uni- 
formity of the elevation, affording a great 
convenience in carrying on the necessary 
operations. 

The w\alks thronghout the gai’dcn are 
sufficiently broad to admit a pony car- 
riage to drive all round, and also to allow 
the calling in manure during winter. The 
elevation of the range of back offices has 
a good effect, the doors and windows being 
margined with splayed bricks and semi- 
Gotliic tops, which gives to the whole a 
tinge of architectural effect. The mush- 
room house is fitted up with slate shelv- 
ing, and the fruit-room with wood. All 
the oflBces have an abundant supply of 
water, and the stoke-holes are all under 
cover within the range, so that no appear- 
ance of coal or ashes is to be seen. The 
principal entrance to the garden from 
the castle is by a spacious gravel drive 
recently finished. We believe this was 
formed under the direction of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, who, with her 
Majesty, takes the greatest interest in 
this splendid garden. 
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§ 1. — ASPECT OF WALLS. 

The existence of fruit-tree walls, like 
that of hothouses, may be traced to a 
very early period. Generally speaking, 
however, the majority of even the best 
gardens in former times were fenced and 
sheltered by hedges, which, so far as 
shelter and fencing are concerned, were 
found sufficient, tliough they were in- 
adequate to the exclusion of hares and 
rabbits. 

The chief use of walls is for accele- 
rating and securing the ripening of the 
best kinds of fruits, such as the peach, 
apricot, and vine, which without their 
aid could not be ripened in our climate. 
According to the calculations of Mr 
Gorric, the influence which walls have 
in increasing the temperature of the air 
immediately in contact with them, is 
estimated at 7** of south latitude. The 
mean temperature of a south wall, or 
within a few inches of one, is equal to 
the mean temperature of the open plain 
of 7"' farther south. Hence it is that 
grapes which ripen in the open air at 
Bordeaux require a south wall in the 
neighbourhood of London, which is 7® 
fartlmr north.” 

All authors agree in regard to the 
utility of walls for ripening the best 
kinds of fruits ; but considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to the aspect 
they should present to the sun. Switzer 
in his “ Practical Fruit Gardener,” 
(p. 312,) says that south walls have been 
considered the best for ripening fruits, 
but that later experience and observation 
have not confirmed that opinion. For, he 
says, “ when the days are long and the 
heat of the sun in its greatest strength, 
VOL. I. 


it is too late before the sun shines on 
them, and it leaves them early in the 
afternoon. Besides, when it is mid-day, 
the sun is so much elevated above the 
horizon, that it shines but faintly and 
very sloping upon them, which makes 
the heat to be much the less, inasmuch 
as a smaller quantity of rays fall upon 
such a wall — it being visible that, both 
before and after noon, the sun shines 
hotter than when it is in its highest 
meridian — whence it is natural to infer, 
that walls with a little inclination, either 
to the east or west, are the best aspects ; 
and of the two, the east and south- 
east are to be preferred to the west or 
south-west, though they are as much 
exposed to the sun as east walls are. In 
my opinion,” he continues, ‘‘a south 
w'all, inclining about 20® to the east, is 
preferable to any other, inasmuch as the 
sun shines as early on it as on a full east 
wall, and never departs from it till about 
two o’clock in the afternoon.” 

With a view to obtain a comparatively 
equal degree of solar heat, Hitt recom- 
mends having no direct south wall at all, 
and arranges liis garden as shown in fig. 
4. In respect to aspect ho says, in “ Trea- 
tise on Fruit Trees,’^ (p. 33,) The sun’s 
rays continue no longer upon the south- 
west wall than three in the afternoon, 
which is best for all our tender fruits ; 
for as apricots, peaches, and nectarines 
blossom early in the spring, at which 
time our climate is frequently attended 
with frosty nights, destructive to both 
blossom and fruit, the sun’s rays, darting 
in lines at right angles upon the wall at 
nine o’clock, dissolve the congealed mois- 
ture much sooner than if they darted 
upon it at right angles at noon, which 

I 
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they must do, if the wall stood due south. 
It is true, a south wall will receive more 
sun by three hours — that is, from about 
three in the afternoon till near six, (in 
the vernal equinox;) but that is no great 
advantage, for before that time of the 
day the air will be sufficiently warmed. 
Besides, if the wall be built full south, 
it will not be so proper for fruit trees 
as a south-east aspect ; for in the 
middle of the day the sun will cause 
the trees to exhale their juices faster 
than their roots can absorb them, 
which will render the fruit smaller, and 
the pulp harder and worse flavoured, 
than those which receive the heat more 
regularly. The south-east wall receives 
the sun about nine o’clock, and affords 
a proper situation for most of the best 
kinds of winter pears. Some kinds of 
grapes, peaches, and nectarines will ripen 
against it ; and this has one equal 
advantage compared with the south-west 
wall — viz., that of the sun s rays striking 
obliquely upon it at noon. The north- 
west aspects of walls receive but little 
sun, for it shines not upon them till three 
in the afternoon ; but they will serve for 
fruits which ripen in summer— as cher- 
ries, plums, <kc.” We should here observe 
that both Switzer and Hitt are writing of 
the climate of England. 

Dr Walker, in “Essays on Natural 
History,” (p. 258,) in reference to the 
climate of Scotland, observes, that “the 
six warmest hours of the day are from 
eleven to five o’clock ; ” and that “ it is 
not a wall of a south-east, but of a south- 
west aspect that enjoys that heat.” 

Nicol, in reference to the same country, 
says, “ The best aspect for a fruit wall in 
Scotland is about one point to the east- 
ward of south, such walls enjoying the 
benefit of the morning sun, and being 
turned a little from the violent west and 
south-west winds. South-east,” he con- 
tinues, “ is for the same reasons accounted 
by many a better aspect than south- 
west.” 

The majority of authorities that we 
have consulted agree in giving the pre- 
ference to a few points east of south ; and 
in accordance with these opinions we in- 
variably adopt the same course. 

Intimately connected with aspect is 
the form of a garden. That is usually 
square or oblong ; but why these forms 


are chosen is not easy to determine. We 
have, however, many specimens of other 
forms, all possessing merits of a greater 
or lesser degree, as has been already 
shown in Chap. I., § 3, Form. 

Of garden w^alls we have now great 
variety, in regard alike to structure and 
material. 


§ 2.— FOUNDATIONS OF WALLS. 


Wherever stone is to be procured conve- 
niently it should be used for this purpose, 
as being not only more solid and durable, 
but also, in general, cheaper than brick. 
The ground should be excavated until a 
proper solid soil is reached, and the base- 
ment of rubble stone carried up to within 
6 inches of the finished ground-level. 
This basement requires to be somewhat 
broader than the intended superstructure, 
so as to leave a scarcement or projection 
of at least 4 inches on each side beyond 
the upright of the wall. Much has been 
said, })articularly by the earlier writers 
on horticulture, on the necessity of hav- 
ing all garden walls founded on arches, 
fig. 37, or piers linteled over with flag- 


Fig. 37. 
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stones, fig, 38, with the view of allowing 
the roots of the trees free scope for pass- 
ing under them. This wc think a matter 


Fig. 38. 
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of small account, under any circumstance. 
There are some cases, however, where the 
practice would be anything but expedient, 
particularly where the walls of a garden 
arc built close to the trees which afford it 
shelter, as their roots would much more 
readily find their way through tlie open- 
ings, and luxuriate in the prepared soil of 
the fruit-tree border, than tlie roots of 
the fruit trees would seek the opposite 
side. We may here, however, remark, in 
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passing, that it is anything but advisable 
to build walls so close to shelter trees, as to 
admit of their roots reaching the borders ; 
for, where this is practised, half the utility 
of the walls is completely lost. Hence it 
is always better to surround the garden 
with slips of ground, themselves enclosed 
by ha-ha’s, hedges, or other fences, and 
thus leave both surfaces of the walls all 
round clear for the training of trees. 
Inverted arches may be used where the 
foundation is bad ; but where this is the 
case, it almost naturally follows that the 
site is not a suitable one for a garden. 

The best of all foundations is concrete ; 
and such foundations, unless for the pur- 
pose of preventing the roots of shelter 
trees from passing under them, need not, 
in almost any soil, be more than 2 feet 
deep, as they form one solid piece through- 
out the whole length, and are not liable 
to settlement. Concrete foundations arc 
of great antiquity, as well as concrete 
walls, and are, if properly prepared, the 
strongest and most durable of any. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this 
most valuable discovery of modern en- 
gineering is, after all, only the revival of 
an ancient practice, well known to the 
Homans and the Moors. Abundant in- 
stances of foundations thus formed by 
them exist to the present day. Modem 
attention was first directed to this sub- 
stance so recently as the building of 
Waterloo Bridge. In excavating for the 
foundation of the piers, the workmen 
came upon a solid mass, which they de- 
scribed as a block of granite, surrounded 
with the loose sand that forms the bed of 
the ri vfer, and which was so hard as almost 
to resist all their efforts to break it up. 
This mass was found to have originated 
by the accidental sinking of a barge of 
lime some time before, the cargo of which 
had cemented together the loose gravel 
into a solid mass. The engineer, Mr 
Rennie, drew the attention of Sir Robert 
Smirke to the circumstance : he availed 
himself of the hint, and afterwards laid 
most of his foundations with concrete, 
not one of which has ever been known to 
fail. He even, when the Customhouse 
of London was in danger of falling, from 
the insecurity of the piling which was 
used for a foundation, underset the whole 
of the walls with concrete to the depth of 
15 feet, or until he came to a solid foun- 


dation. The late Mr Atkinson suggested 
to Brunei, the engineer of the Thames 
Tunnel, to lay a bed of concrete formed 
of Mulgrave cement, lime, and gravel, 
shot out of barges, across the bed of the 
river, above the line of the tunnel ; and 
there is little doubt that, if this idea had 
been acted upon, the tunnel would have 
been constructed at much less expense, 
and without the disastrous consequences 
which attended it. 

The following is the process for forming 
these foundations. The trench being dug 
out to the desired width and depth, 

coarse and fine gravel is thrown in, 
just as it comes from the pit, to the 
thickness of about 4 inches ; it is then 
grouted with thin hot lime, just enough 
to bind the gravel together, and after- 
wards rammed quite hard. Course after 
course must then be laid, and so treated, 
till the mass reaches within about 6 inches 
of the ground line. The proportion of 
hot lime to the gravel is about one-eighth 
part only. Others use lime in the pro- 
portion of one to five of loamy gravel, 
but much depends on the quality of the 
lime. In countries where gravel is 
not common, dry brick rubbish, broken 
stones, flints, or any material that will 
bind into one mass, will answer .” — Archie 
tectural Magazine^ vol. i. p. 284. 

A better plan, however, is to mix the 
concrete on tlie surface in convenient- 
sized heaps, and to erect a scaffolding, so 
that the concrete may be carried in hods, 
or wheeled up to the platform. in barrows, 
and thrown into the trench from a height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and merely levelled on the 
suiface, to prepare it for the first course 
of bricks. Falling from this height con- 
solidates the mass better than ramming 
it, as above recommended. Where the soil 
is loose, or where the foundation is to be 
above the surface-level, a framework of 
strong planking should be provided, in 
the form of a trough, 30, 40, or more feet 
in length, and of the depth and breadth 
required for the foundation. In a day 
or two these planks may be removed, and 
carried forward until the whole is com- 
pleted. When the concrete is fully set, 
the operation of building on it may be 
commenced. 

The concrete employed for the founda- 
tions of the Crystal Palace was com- 
posed of large stones mixed with one- 
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eeventh of sand, and one-seventh of lime, 
the whole being incorporated with a 
sufficient quantity of water. 

As an illustration of the economy of 
this kind of foundation, a rood of work 
can be done in most localities for less 
than — a price much below even that 
generally charged for common rubble. — 
(Ftde Estimates and Prices.) 

§ 3. — MATERIALS FOR GARDEN WALLS. 

Of all materials, bricks are unquestion- 
ably the best, as they are warmer and 
more convenient for training trees upon 
than any other. They are also, if the 
bricks are well burned, equally durable, 
if not more so, than stone, and admit 
of being built hollow, for the purpose 
of being heated either by hot- water 
pipes, tanks, or smoke flues ; while, at 
the same time, even when the duty 
on bricks was considerable, walls of them 
could be built cheaper than of common 
rubble stone. Forsyth, in “ Treatise on 
Fruit Trees,” (p. 325,) goes so far as to 
say, “ Whore brick cannot be got, it is 
better to dispense with walls altogether, 
or to adopt wooden ones.” Much as 
we prefer brick walls, we must protest 
against this opinion, as many excellent 
walls have been built of stone, and 
useful ones of various other materials. 

In England, garden walls are usually 
of brick — that article being the common 
building material : in Scotland, of brick, 
and often of stone, as the latter is the 
material natural to the country. Out of 
Britain flne garden walls are not to bo 
found — for even the brick ones on the 
Continent are veiy inferior, both in mate- 
rial and workmanship, to our own. The 
celebrated vine and peach walls at 
Thomery, described in the Pomona 
Fran9aise,” were long built of mud plas- 
tered over; but, some years ago, stone 
walls built with mud as a substitute for 
lime mortar, and even stone walls laid 
dry, after the manner of the “ stone 
dykes” for enclosing fields in Scotland, 
were substituted in their place ; a circum- 
stance which proves two facts — namely, 
the greater wealth of Britain, and the 
small importance attached to walls in 
France, so far as the ripening of the fruit 
is concerned. 


Hollowbricks are an improvementwhich 
will be noticed elsewhere. They are one 
of the advantages which haye been de- 
rived from the removal of the excise duty 
on this material. They may now be 
manufactured of any size, and, by the 
addition of fire-clay, be made to resemble 
stone ashlar. Composition bricks, formed 
of common clay, fire-clay, and pounded 
iron-stone, when thoroughly burned, are 
the most durable of any; and, from their 
close texture, they are incapable of ab- 
sorbing more than a very small quantity 
of water: hence, next to daik-coloured 
whinstone, they are the most durable and 
warmest of any. 

Dark-coloured whinstone (the green- 
stone and basalt of mineralogists) is con- 
sidered by Nicol the best material next 
to brick. In the gimdens of the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society of Scotland 
are specimens of stone walls of vai'ious 
kinds. Of these, we believe the general 
opinion is in favour of the dark wliin- 
stone, as it absorbs and retains heat more 
than any other, by reason of its near ap- 
proach to black, and of its close texture 
or grain, causing it to repel moisture 
better, or rather to retain it less, than 
any other stone. 

Subsequent experiments in the same 
garden led to the following results as re- 
gards a sloping wall inclined to the hori- 
zon at an angle of about 50®, a wall 
coloured black, and a perpendicular wall, 
and also as between perpendicular walls 
of freestone, whinstone, and brick. The 
sloping, the black, and the freestone walls 
indicated the same temperature at six 
o'clock in the evening ; the average of the 
brick wall at that hour was a degree 
lower during the month of April. This 
wall, however, being more porous, and 
retaining a greater quantity of heat, 
showed during the month of May a con- 
siderably higher temperature than any of 
the others— owing, of course, to the in- 
creased influence of the sun. We suspect, 
however, another cause for this increase 
of heat — namely, the month of May being 
a dry month, less moisture was probably 
absorbed than in the previous or after 
months. The average temperature of the 
sloping wall at one o'clock in the after- 
noon was 7® higher than that of the brick 
wall. The dark-coloured whinstone, (ba- 
salt,) at the same hour, was only 3® lower 
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than the sloping wall : the freestone, at 
the same hour, 5® colder than the sloping 
wall, or 2® below the whinstone. At six 
in the afternoon the sloping wall was 2° 
warmer than the freestone and brick 
walls, and 5° warmer than the whinstone 
wall, which at this hour was found to be 
the coldest of all. During frosty weather, 
and when hoar-frost forms, the sloping 
wall becomes 2® or 3° colder during the 
night than any of the others. These 
experiments are the result of calcula- 
tions by the thermometer. It would be 
equally interesting to have a statement 
of the periods of fruit ripened from the 
same walls, taking the same year. 

The best stone walls are those that 
are built in regular courses ; but these 
courses should not exceed 9 inches in 
thickness, nor be less than 3, the thick- 
ness of an ordinary brick. The stones 
should be squared and hammer-dressed, 
or picked — a way of dressing the surface 
with a pick or pointed end of a hammer ; 
or they may be done in broached ashlar, 
wdth droved margins, (or draughted and 
broached) — that is, wrought round the 
joints with a chisel, about three-fourths 
of an inch on the face, and the remaining 
part of the face roughly done with the 
pick, as in tig. 39. This style of building 


Fiff. 39. 
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makes beautiful walls, particularly if the 
mortar joints are properly pointed and 
drawn clean off. 

The following materials are more or 
less used for garden walls ; but as they 
will be noticed more in detail in their 
respective places, we shall only enumerate 
them here — concrete, clay, slate, wood, 
pavement, iron plates, reeds, hints, scoria, 
and latterly glass. 

§ 4. — COPINGS FOR GARDEN WALLS. 

Great difference of opinion exists as to 
the benefits derived from projecting cop- 
ings. We believe that the majority 
agree with us in prefeiTing them to be of 
a portable description, as their presence 


is as great a benefit during spring as it 
would be injurious during summer. All 
ivalls require to be coped sufficiently to 
exclude the wet from penetrating into 
them, as much as a house requires to be 
thoroughly roofed. This is, we believe, 
admitted by all. The extent of projec- 
tion is the question at issue. 

The advantage is admitted by Leslie m 
art. "Cold,” Encyc. Brit,, Wells '‘On 
Dew,” &c. The Comte Lelieur, and 
most of the French cultivators and 
writers, approve of projections nearly a 
foot in breadth — most of which, however, 
are permanent — and that on walls not 
exceeding 10 feet in height. At Mon- 
treuil, and most of the celebrated peach 
gardens round Paris, the projection is 
from 4 to 0 inches; and, according to 
“The Pomona Fran 9 aise,” on the walls 
at Thomery, where the finest grapes are 
grown, the copings project 9 or 10 inches 
over walls which do not exceed 8 feet in 
height. 

Lawrence, Millar, Forsyth, Atkinson, 
Nicol, &c., recommend portable copings, 
as tending to protect the blossom in 
spring, which are to be removed in sum- 
mer, as they would then be injurious by 
excluding rain, light, and air. 

We may safely conclude that portable 
copings are preferable to permanent 
ones, so far as protection to the trees is 
concerned, and that their utility is not 
only confined to spring, but embraces 
autumn also. The following suitable 
remarks on this subject by Mr Errington, 
in “Gardeners* Chronicle,” 1840, (p. 821,) 
although not quite in accordance with 
our own experience, are deserving of 
especial attention, as coming from so 
excellent a source. “ The benefits of cop- 
ings in September and October,” he says, 
“are perhaps even greater than in spring. 
I think it would not be asserting too 
much to say, that at that period alone, 
in effect, they add a fortnight to the 
length of our summer ; or, in other words, 
they produce results equivalent to a fort- 
night's fine weather. The rationale of 
these operations is,” he thinks, “the in- 
terception of radiation. Be that as it 
may, a wall with a good coping will be 
found warmer after sunset, for some 
hours, than one without a coping. The 
objections in point of excluding the dews 
and rains are of no weight, as it is quite 
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certain that first-rate fruit is^ and has been, 
produced under copings. For my own 
part, I am disposed to look on a wall wet 
with rain in the summer as a disadvan- 
tage rather than otherwise, such being a 
robber of heat, which can be ill spared, 
more especially in peach walls. With 
regard to the width of copings,” he thinks 
“that from 7 to 9 inches at the legist 
should be provided ; and if twice that 
width in the months of April and May, 
it would be a benefit. One-half of this 
entire width should be movable at plea- 
sure, and might be composed of boards 
on brackets.** 

The permanent copings in some parts 
of the gardens at Dalkeith project only 
half an inch over the walls ; but this is 
of less consequence there, from the very 
limited quantity of rain that falls in our 
locality. It arose from the circumstance 
that, the copings of the former garden 
having been in a good state, we were 
induced to use them on the walls of the 
new garden ; and as the latter are built 
hollow, for the purpose of heating them 
by hot-water pipes, they are somewhat 
broader than the old ones were. We 
would not, however, have given more 
than 2 inches on each side of a projec- 
tion, had we used new coping instead. 
We may here, however, remark, that on 
the western coast, wliere 
the rain falls in great 
quantity, we would re- 
commend permanent 
copings, from 4 to G 
inches in breadth. The 
portable coping used by 
us under these circum- 
stances is boarding 9 
inches broad, supported 
on iron brackets, fig. 
40, fixed in the wall, to 
which the boards are 
secured by screws. The 
brackets used in the 
London Hortiijultural Society's garden, 
fig. 41, are also permanent, for the sup- 
port of similar portable copings ; but, as 
Fig. 41. our diagram will 

show, they incline 
considerably, in or- 
der more effectually 
to throw off the 
water. The best 
material for copings is decidedly stone 


pavement; and the longer each piece 
is, the fewer joints there will be. For 
the mere preservation of the wall, a 
projection of 2 inches on each side 
will be sufficient. The pavement may 
be of any thickness, from 2 to 6 inches, 
the joints half checked, and jointed 
with white lead or mastic, and the under 
edge of the projection throttled — that 
is, having a groove about a quarter 
of an inch deep, and as much in breadth, 
running the whole length, for the purpose 
of causing the water that falls on the 
top to drip clear of the wall. To render 
the coping still more secure — as we have 
done in the walls at Dalkeith — they may 
be batted together near the outer edges 
with leaden instead of iron bats. 

As regards the thickness of copings, 
we may remark that heavy copings — say 
6 inches thick — are no doubt the best 
for the wall, as their weight keeps it 
more steady; but then they have too 
massive an appearance, unless the wall 
is above the average height, and of an 
architectural character. Copings under 
2 inches in thickness, although they will 
keep the wall as dry, have a meagre 
appearance, and add little or nothing 
to its stability, unless cast-iron coping, 
afterwards to be noticed, is used. 

Caithness pavement is the best stone 
this country affords for coping walls. It 
is naturally fiat, hard, and tenacious, 
standing all weathers. It can be got 
from one quarter of an inch to three 
inches and a half in thickness; and 
becomes so hard that masons’ irons can 
scarcely cut it after being exposed to 
the weather ; but it saws easily, when 
newly quarried, and, from being truly 
flat by nature, requires no dressing for 
ordinary purposes, but only to be cut 
square with a saw when first taken out 
of the quarry. To purchase it to advan- 
tage, the dimensions w'anted should be 
sent to the purveyor, where it will be 
cut to the size required, and even dressed 
to a uniform thickness. When used for 
slabs or pavement for conservatory floors, 
it may be polished by the stones being 
rubbed against one another ; and, when 
finished and oiled, it looks as well as 
Tourney marble. It stands the heat 
equally well, and hence is well adapted 
for flues — as proved by the late Sir John 
Robison, who heated a portion of this 


Fig. 40. 
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stone red hot, and quenched it in cold 
water, without its cracking or appearing 
to lose its peculiar tenacity. As regards 
cost, we have purchased many thousand 
feet at from fourpence-halfpenny to five- 
pence per square foot : it may be procured 
in lengths of six feet and upwards. 

Arbroath pavement, and also Hailes, 
are excellent for this purpose ; but as 
both need the operation of the chisel, 
they become far more expensive, from 
the labour they require. 

Earthenware copings — that is, bricks 
of various forms and lengths — are often 
used where stones are expensive, and even 
common-sized bricks laid along the top 
as headers, projecting 2 or 3 inches over 
the face of the wall on both sides, and 
kept down by a third course laid over 
their inner ends. Now that the manu- 
facturer is allowed to make his bricks 
of any form or size he pleases, very 
durable copings are made of considerable 
dimensions. The only objections to these 
large bricks is the difficulty of getting 
them straight out of the kiln ; and the 
larger they are, the more liable are they 
to become crooked. 

Slates have been used, and, when suffi- 
ciently thick, make a neat and desirable 
coping. They may be procured from 
the Bangor and other quarries in Wales, 
Ireland, and Cornwall, in lengths of 
G or 7 feet, from 1 to 3 or 4 inches 
thick, and of any required breadth. 
We know of no material more durable, 
and of so elegant an appearance as these. 
They have been in use as copings in the 
gardens at Ashtead Park in Surrey, and 
elsewhere, for upwards of half a centTiry. 

Roman cement has been much used ; 
but it is better adapted for the climate 
of London than that of Scotland, and, 
unless properly tempered and laid on, 
it will not be satisfactory. Copings made 
of it require to rise considerably in the 
centre, to allow the water to pass freely off. 

Both plain and i)an tiles have been 
used for coping walls, but neither have 
a neat or substantial appearance ; and they 
are liable to be displaced by high winds. 

In many parts of the south of Eng- 
land — and we have observed the same 
on the Continent — the coping of walls 
is formed of straw thatch, and made to 
project, even over low walls, 10 or 12 
inches. 


Where stone copings are used, they 
should be 3^ or 4 inches thick at the 
centre, and not less than 2 at the plinth, 
being bevelled off to either side on the 
upper surface, so that the rain that falls 
on the wall may be equally divided, and 
not thrown all to one side, as has been 
erroneously recommended. On this part 
of the subject Nicol judiciously remarks : 

It may be right to throw the whole of 
the water to the side not covered with 
fruit trees ; but it is wrong to throw it 
all to the worst aspect, if that aspect be 
planted ; but doubly disadvantageous to 
the trees placed on it, if there be any 
disadvantage in the rains falling upon 
them — which, indeed, is questionable, 
except perhaps just when the fniit 
is ripening off The quantity of rain 
that falls on an ordinary wall is but 
trifling; and if even a light breeze of 
wind prevail at the time, it is generally 
dashed against the foliage in dripping, 
is scattered and dissipated. In short, it 
is quite as well for the trees that there 
be no projection at all, if the coping 
be fixed.” As regards the protection of 
the wall, considered merely as such, a 
projection of 1 inch is as good as a foot. 
Many builders think otherwise; but expe- 
rience and observation have convinced 
us to the contrary. Hence very good 
copings are made of hammer-dressed 
stones, set on edge — a plan generally 
adopted in the case of park walls. 

Lead has been used, and, so far as keep- 
ing the roof of the wall dry, nothing can be 
better ; but in the case of lead, projections 
must be dispensed with, as well on the 
ground of expense as of the effect which 
a coping of 2 or more inches in thickness 
gives to walls, and which of course cannot 
be given with lead. 

Asphalte — a preparation of compara- 
tively modern invention — has been tried 
for wall coping, and found to answer the 
purpose completely. It requires to be 
laid on in a semi-fluid state while warm ; 
therefore a boarded frame must be ar- 
ranged on the top of the wall, to give the 
asphalte the necessary form. 

Glass copings — the most indestructible 
of all materials — will, we have no doubt, 
ere long be brought into use. The coarser 
qualities of this imperishable aiiiicle may 
be procured in len^hs of 6 or 8 feet, and 
of any reasonable breadth, and in thick- 
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ness of from half an inch and upwards. 
If laid on a solid bed of mortar or ce- 
ment, it will last for ages. 

Cast-iron copings may be advantage- 
ously employed where stone is expensive ; 
and next to Caithness pavement, slate, and 
glass, they will prove the most durable of 
Fig 42 copings should 

pieces fVom 4 to 
■' 5 feet in length and half an 

inch in thickness, having 
V a flange, as shown in fig. 

\\ . ' 42, cast on both edges of 

\h. . y their under surfaces, of a 

depth equal to the thick- 
ness of an ordinary brick. Where no 
projection is desired, they should be cast 
to the exact thickness of the wall : laid on 
a bed of mortar, they will keep the w’all 
perfectly dry, as well as retain the upper 
course of bricks in their proper place. 
When a projection is to be used, then the 
last course of bricks should be laid so as 
to project over both bases of the w^all, say 
from 2 to 4 inches. The plates are then, 
in such cases, to be cast of a correspond- 
ing breadth. If the edge of the flanges 
hang down one-fourth of an inch below 
the brick, the drip will fall clear of the 
wall. 

Cast-iron plates, enamelled with glass 
on all sides, as exemplified in the recent im- 
provement, by the same process, in the case 
of pipes for conveying water, are likely 
also to be employed, under certain condi- 
tions, for this purpose. Their form and 
manner of setting on should be the same 
as the above. 

On the utility of copings, the follow- 
ing reasonable remarks are made by 
a corresj)ondent in the ‘‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle The object sought to be 
attained by planting trees against a wall 
is to accelerate their growth, so as to 
enable them to mature their fruit-bearing 
wood, and afterwards, by the aid of the 
increased heat and shelter which the wall 
affords, to stimulate them to produce fruit 
that shall be of a superior size and excel- 
lence. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that it is not always the trees most favour- 
ably situated in these respects that are 
the most healthy and fruitful ; on the 
contrary, we often find them more liable 
to disease and the attacks of insects. The 
cause of this may be sometimes owing to 
the soil, but it may possibly also proceed 


from the coping being made to project 
farther than it ought — in consequence of 
which the leaves are deprived of the ad- 
vantages they would obtain, during the 
growing season, from the genial rains of 
the day or the heavy dews of night. Some 
persons argue that, unless the copings 
project so far as to carry off the drip from 
the trees, they are worse than useless. 
Others contend for a coping that shall 
only project one or two inches ; and a 
few have advocated copings of a foot or 
more in width. Between these opinions 
it is difficult for one who is not conver- 
sant with such matters to determine 
which plan is the best. Were he to 
adopt the practice usually followed in 
cases of doubt, and choose a middle 
course, it might hapj)en, in doing so, he 
had committed as great an error in fixing 
on a coping of 6 inches, as on one a foot 
wide. So far as our experience goes, we 
believe that the advantages of a wide 
coping have been much overrated, and 
that the drip which falls on the trees from 
a narrow one is not by any means so 
injurious as has been imagined. AVe 
admit that in spring, wdien the trees are 
in blossom, a wdde coping may be useful, 
but it ought to be temporary, and 
Fig. 43. removable immediately 
after the fruit is fairly 
set. The accompanying 
sketches may sei’vc the 
purpose of drawing at- 
tention to the subject. 
Fig. 43 we consider one 
of the worst copings for 
a garden wall that can 
be used ; althougli, no 
doubt, excellent crops 
have been grown under such a structure. 
The harbour it affords to all sorts of ver- 
Fig. 44. niiri is a great objection to 
it. Fig. 44 is the sort of 
coping in general use wdiere 
stone 01 * slate is plentiful. It 
answers the purpose effectu- 
ally, if care be taken to keep 
the joints well filled with ce- 
ment. A small groove under- 
neath the edge would be an 
improvement. In fact, no 
coping can be said to be com- 
plete without a groove, or some other 
contrivance, to prevent the water from 
running down the w^all.” 
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Fig. 45 is probably the most common 
way in which garden walls are coped ; 
j,. ^ ^ and, when well done, it will 
* stand for many years, pro- 
vided the bricks are laid 
in cement. To obviate the 
necessity of a groove in this 
case, the inner end of the 
bricks is to bo bedded a little 
thicker, so as to cause them 
to incline outwards, but not 
so much as to cause this to be 
observable, unless to the prac- 
tised eye.” 

Fig. 46 “ is a mode of coping frequently 
resorted to where stone or large slate 
Fig. 46. cannot be obtained ; and it 
answers very well. A thin 
wall plate of wood is laid 
along the edge, to secure the 
first row of slate. The mid- 
dle of the wall is then ridged 
up with small pieces of stone 
and lime, into which the 
other rows of slate,” or plain 
tiles, are made fast by small 
.wooden pins, and the whole 
secured by a row of tiles on the 
I’idge ; the latter are sometimes coloured 
to imitate slate, or coated with coal tar.” 

Fig. 47 “ is one of the best forms of 
coping, and may be either of stone or 
cement. Tlic latter is the 
cheapest, and may be moulded 
to various forms by an experi- 
enced workman. If the mate- 
rials are good, and the right 
proj)ortions of sand and cement 
used, a coping of this kind will 
last a number of years, and 
successfully resist the action of 
the weather. Several moulds 
.of the proper length and shape 
are first prepared. A certain 
portion of cement and sharp fresh-water 
sand is then wetted up and thoroughly 
incorporated, no more being made at one 
time than is considered sufficient to fill 
one of the moulds. The mould, before 
using, must be completely coated with 
oil. A layer of cement is then spread 
equally over it, in which two or three flat 
tiles are placed across and embedded. 
Some more cement is added, and a couple 
of tiles placed lengthways along the 
middle, for the purpose of strengthening 
it, as well as to save the cement. The 
YOL. I. 



whole is then filled with the remainder of 
the cement, and smoothed off. In a few 
minutes it hardens sufficiently to be 
knocked out of the mould, and is after- 
wards placed on a level airy spot until it 
is dry. This was the late Mr Atkinson’s 
plan, and is that in use in the gardens of 
the Horticultural Society.” 

On the subject of projecting copings 
for fruit-tree walls, we have the following 
reasoning and proposed substitute by Mr 
Archibald Gorrie, certainly the most 
scientific resident gardener Scotland can 
boast of. After Eluding to the unde- 
cided state of opinions on this subject, 
he proceeds : — “ On the other hand, how- 
ever, it must be conceded, that garden 
walls are generally built for affording a 
higher temperature, in order to raise the 
finer fruits, natives of warmer climates. 
It is also vrell known that the earth radi- 
ates heat in the night-time, and under a 
clear and still atmosphere ; as any sub- 
stance that intercepts the escape of such 
radiated heat into the blue expanse, adds 
considerably to the elevation of the tem- 
perature on the lower side of that sub- 
stance compared with that indicated on 
its upper surface. Whether tliis proceeds 
from the ‘frigorific rays* being arrested 
in their downward course, according to 
some who insist that cold is a body, or 
from radiated heat being arrested and 
returned to the earth's surface, by pro- 
jecting coping or other substance : be the 
cause which, or what it may, few, I be- 
lieve, of my brethren, in this intellectual 
age, i\xe so unscientific as to deny the 
result. Taking it for gi-anted, then, that 
ill clear and calm nights projecting 
copings preserve a greater degree of heat 
on the surface of the wall and border im- 
mediately under that coping, and that tlie 
difference of temperature in favour of a 
projecting cope may vary from four to 
eleven degrees, according to circumstan- 
ces, it will readily be conceded that, in this 
variable and cold climate, the advantage 
afforded by a projecting cope should not bo 
rejected. This giunted, the question now 
occurs — how are its objectionable parts 
to be done away with? The expense of an 
18-inch projecting cope is of itself no joke, 
and adds considerably to the estimate of 
building a new garden wall ; and, after that 
expense has been incurred, there is an ap- 
pearance of gloom andheavinessilladapt^ 

K 
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to the light and natural appearance which runners, might be used for the same 
should always characterise a garden." purpose, and while they afforded shelter 
From observing the advantage of the during the growing season, would leave 
protection afforded by the leaves of a hg the trees exposed to the action of the 
tree to a peach tree under it, our intelli- atmosphere during winter, 
gent authority turned his attention “ in Horizontal shelters were strongly re- 
quest of some ornamental plant which commended by Lawrence, one of our 
might be trained on a light trellis from oldest authors on gardening, as a protec- 
the ground upward to the top of the wall, tion against perpendicular frosts, and 
at right angles from the wall, and occu- hence ho suggested building in thin tiles 
pying the same breadth across the border in parallel rows along the face of the wall, 
as the trellised projection at top ; the leaving spaces between them for allowing 
supporting trellis to stand at the extre- the branches to pass through. The same 
mities of the shoots of the peach and object might be attained by employing 
other tender fruit trees, or at equal dis- portable wooden shelters kept 2 or 3 
tances from their stems.” The jdaut Mr inches from the wall, excepting the top- 
Gorrie fixed on for this purpose was the most one, which should be laid close to 
double A^'rshire rose. “Its rapid growTli it. These protections need be no other 
points it out as giving effect in the short- than long boards, 6 inches broad, placed 
est time ; its deciduous nature leaves about 3 feet apart, and laid upon, and 
both projecting and side trellises open in fastened to, permanent iron studs driven 
winter, to admit of the larva) (grubs) and into the wall. The boarding to be re- 
ova (eggs) of insects being swept off by moved when danger of frosts is past, 
the broom, or subjected to the chilling 
blasts of December, and exposes the 

young wood to the full play of the wind, § 5. — TRELLISED GARDEN WALLS, 

at a season when cold acts as a stimulus, 

and promotes the future rajnd energy of Walls are often trellised, particularly 
vegetation in spring.” — “The leaves of hot 'walls, and also mud, flint, and 
this rose tree expand early in spring, stone walls — the former to protect the 
wdien their aid is wanted in exposed branches from excessive heat, and the 
situations; and w'here plants of it are latter to facilitate the training of the 
trained on side trellises, they contribute trees,” . and preservation of the walls, 
to produce a calm serenity along the face In Holland and France this practice is 
of the wall, while those on the projecting very prevalent, and such trellises are 
trellis become sufficiently close for re- usually formed of spars of wood. Of 
polling terrestrial radiated heat, and hRo years the use of iron and copper has 
throwing it back on the w^all and border; become so verygeneral, that even the whole 
thus, in both instances, contributing to- extent of some garden w^alls 

wards the protection of the tender bios- ’ is trellised with wire of these 

soms, and the setting and maturity of the metals. Wire of one-sixteenth 

fruit. The force of dashing rains is V/ diameter is con- 

modified by the projecting cope, while 1 sidered a good size, although 

they are allowed to fall on the foliage in I some use it much stronger, 

gentle and refreshing showers, as filtered 1 These wires are stretched hori- 

through the projecting live cope — a cope 1 zontally — in some cases verti- 

which can easily be rendered close or l cally — at from 6 to 15 inches 

open according to the wish or fancy of * apart, according to the sort of 

the gardener ; and which, in point of Fig. 49. tree to be trained. The wire 

taste, utility, cheapness, and elegance, can is fastened to the wall by cast- 

never be matched by the clumsy projec- /\ iron or copper nails, with 
tions of wood or stone.” — Gardeners^ / % eyes,” as in the annexed 

Magazine. We make this long quota- L A sketches, figs. 48, 49, “which 

tion because it contains much of the / % are either built in when the 

philosophy of the subject. / O \ made, or driven in 

The Aristolochia sipho^ Ampelopsis hede^ L — ^ afterwards. Many advan- 

raceay and other rapid growing deciduous tages are attributed to the practice of 
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trellising walls — amongst which may be 
stated, the preservation of the wall, the 
greater uniformity of heat to the branches, 
the almost impossibility of insects finding 
shelter, and the economy of time in ar- 
ranging the branches. As a substitute 
for trellised walls, when the preservation 
of the wall is a consideration, many,” and 
ourselves amongst the number, “use 
studs, or eyed nails,” similar to those 
figured above, “ projecting about half an 
inch from the wall; to these studs the 
branches are fastened” (Practical Gar- 
dener, 2d edition, p. 41) by passing 
twine, after being saturated with pyro- 
ligneous acid, through the eyes. The old 
system of using shreds and nails should 
be abandoned, as not only extremely de- 
structive to the wall, but as incurring an 
unnecessary annual expense in the pur- 
chase of nails and shreds, as well as 
affording shelter for insects, and an ex- 
cellent nest for them to lay their eggs in. 
The constant practice of driving in nails 
by the thousand, and pulling them out 
again, is most destructive to a wall, and 
tends more than anything else to bring 
it to decay. Tlicse eyed studs cost 
very little, if more than t})e common 
cast-iron wall nails in ordinary use. They 
are driven in, if in a new “wall, before the 
mortar becomes fully set; and if in an 
old wall, at any time as the trees advance 
to require them. They should be set in 
lines, and always in the joints, never in the 
bricks, and at distances apart according 
to the kind of tree to be secured to them. 
When once in, they do not require to be 
ever removed ; and should, as will some- 
times occur, any of them come in con- 
tact with the larger branches, they are 
easily broken oft‘ close to the wall by the 
use of a blunt chisel and hammer. All 
the walls at Dalkeith are furnished with 
them, as well as many gardens where wo 
have been consulted. 

Trellised walls are much used in 
France ; but this appears to be for the 
purpose of moderating the excessive heat 
during the day : with us, the heat is not 
so great as to require such a precaution. 
Indeed, experience seems to prove that 
the practice is rather injurious than 
beneficial, while the expense of trellising 
a wall with either galvanised iron or 
copper wire is very considerable. The 
best mode of construction, however, is 


to secure upright wrought-iron bars to 
the wall by bats inch in breadth, at 
a distance of from 6 to 8 feet apart, these 
uprights being perforated with holes 9 
inches apart for peaches, and 12 inches 
for other fruit trees. The wires are 
drawn through them in a horizontal 
direction, and firmly secured at the 
extreme ends with nuts and screws. The 
cost of trellising a wall in this manner, 
if under 10 feet in height, will be from 
eight to ten shillings per lineal yard. — 
(Vide Estbiates and Prices.) 

One objection to iron wire for such 
purposes is its liability to rust ; and 
although much has been said in favour 
of galvanised iron and paints of various 
kinds, we confess we have our doubts as 
to the efficiency of cither the one or the 
other. A prejiaration has been used by 
Dr O'Shaughnessy for coating the Indian 
tclegi'aph wires with, which we think 
deserves attention in this country for 
coating all sorts of exposed iron- work, 
as it is not only cheap, but is said on 
good authority to have resisted the heat 
and clamp atmosphere of India. It is 
made by boiling onc-fourth of resin with 
tliree-fourths of fine sand. As soon as 
the composition becomes cool, it is as 
hard as a stone. — (For other modes of 
protecting iron, vide PiUNCirLES of Hot- 
house Building.) 


§ G. — HEIGHT OF GARDEN WALLS. 

The majority of opinions upon this sub- 
ject are in favour of walls from 10 to 12 
feet high. Some, however, advocate them 
being much higher ; while others contend 
for their being below the last of these 
heights. Our own opinion is, that 10-feet 
walls for a garden of from 2 to 3 acres’ 
extent are sufficient, and that 12-feet 
walls are sufficient for gardens of the 
lai'gest size. In conformity with this 
opinion, we have built the principal 
walls at Dalkeith exactly 12 feet high — 
except, of course, such as have hothouses 
built against them — and the secondary or 
surrounding walls from 8 to 10 feet. It 
is always better to extend the walls in 
length, than to lessen the length by in- 
creasing the height. 

Niool, one of our best garden archi- 
tects, after approving of their being from 
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10 to 12 feet, says ‘‘ that height being 
very convenient for the operations of 
pruning, watering, gathering the fruit, 
<fec., and admitting of a sufficient expan- 
sion of the branches of most trees. But the 
height of garden walls should be regu- 
lated by the extent, or by the apparent 
extent, of the ground enclosed by them. 
The apparent extent is mentioned as 
well as the real extent, because it often 
depends on the form and cast of the 
ground in how much the eye shall be 
pleased. If it be a square, it will seem 
less than it really is, and, if a lengthened 
parallelogram, larger; and, according to 
its flatness or its elevation, the eye will 
be deceived. 

A small spot surrounded by high 
walls has a bad eflcct and a gloomy 
appearance. The walls being of difierent 
heights gives I'eliof In a garden of an 
acre, being a parallelogram of the best 
proportion, and gently elevated, the 
north wall may be raised to the height 
of 14 feet; the east and west walls to 
12, and the south wall to 10 feet above 
the ground-level. If the ground slope 
considerably, the breakings in the respec- 
tive heights of the walls will be less — 
they may be only a foot ; and the relief 
will be the same, or nearly the same, 
to the eye, in ranging along their surfaces. 
In a garden of greater extent, the walls 
may be raised to a greater height ; but 
by no means in proportion, if it extend 
to several acres. The extreme height 
of the north wall of any garden should 
never exceed 18 feet; and containing, 
suppose 4 acres, the east and west walls 
should be 15, and the south wall only 
12 feet high, in order that it may give 
the necessary relief to the eye. In a 
garden 400 feet long, and 300 feet broad, 
which forms a handsome parallelogram, 
and contains something above two English 
acres, if the ground lie on an easy slope, 
a very eligible height for the north wall 
is 16 feet ; for the east and west walls, 14 ; 
and for the south wall, 12. But if the 
ground be quite level, or nearly so, the 
north wall being the same height, the 
east and west walls should be only 
13^ feet, and the south wall 11 feet in 
height ; or the east and west walls may 
only be 13, and the south wall 10 feet 
high, .if it bo a dead level.” 

Hothouses being in general built against 


the north wall, it follows that its height 
should be regulated by them ; but in 
gardens where there are no hothouses, 
wo see no reason why a greater height 
than 12 feet should be indulged in. 

Rogers, in his excellent work on Fruit 
Trees, p. 13G, says: — “Low walls are 
much more convenient in the manage- 
ment of the trees than those requiring 
ladders to perform the necessary opera- 
tions ; and all fruit trees extending 
horizontally are for the most pai t more 
fertile, and certainly easier defended, 
and under more control, than if trained 
upright, and high out of reach ; so that 
two walls 6 feet in height, with trees 
planted at good distances from each 
other, will yield, during any term of 
years, much more fruit than one wall 
12 feet in height. Besides, high walls 
are by no means necessaiy for the crops 
of either a fruit or kitchen garden. A 
free ventilation is necessaiy at all times. 
The effects of high winds are much less 
to be dreaded than those of foul stag- 
nated air, pent up all round with lofty 
walls.” 


§ 7. — ARRANGING WALLS TO SUIT 
VARIOUS SITUATIONS. 

Wlierc the ground is level, or falling 
gradually to the south, little more is 
required than to erect the walls so that 
their coping may mn parallel to the 
ground surface, and in such cases the 
proportions given in the last article 
will suffice ; for it is of great conse- 
quence to the good effect of the garden, 
when finished, that the walls be arranged 
to suit the cast of the ground. On this 
subject Nicol makes the following judi- 
cious remarks: “In designing and laying 
out a modern garden, a degree of taste, 
as well as of fitness or propriety, ought 
to be displayed — the basis of which is 
the right placing, proportioning, and 
constructing of the woIIb. If these bo 
properly set down, so as to answer the 
cast of the ground, and be raised to 
proper heights, according to its extent, 
the rest is easy, and follows as a matter 
of course. 

“ In this particular branch of garden- 
ing, utility and simplicity ought to go 
hand in hand, otherwise true taste wRl 
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be wanting. It is not in curves, circles, 
and ogees, we shall find satisfaction. The 
walls, if the ground will admit of it, 
should all run in direct lines. They 
may be built level, or they may be 
inclined, so as to suit the general cast 
of the ground ; but the nearer to a level, 
the better they will please. The eye is 
distracted, and the idea totters, in behold- 
ing any building apparently unstable. 
Wo can look upon a mast placed oblique, 
or on a tree growing aslant, with firm- 
ness and satisfaction, because we know 
the one is supported by ropes, and the 
otlier by roots ; but on a wall ninning 
much off the level, we look with a degree 
of distrust and fear.” 

After some remarks regarding shelter 
and situation, he proceeds : “ If the 
north wall can be placed quite level, and 
also the south wall on a lower level, 
and so as that the east and west walls 
shall fall from north to south a foot in 
thirty, or in twenty-five — and if the 
ground be lengthened from east to west 
in the proportion of three to two, the 
extent being 2 or 3 acres — on such a spot 
may be erected a garden that will not 
fail to please. 

“ Next, on a spot of the above, or of 
similar dimensions, sloping so to the 
south, and not level from cast to west, 
but sloping a few feet (perhaps one in 
fifty) to the east — in this case the 
walls should run directly parallel to each 
other, both with respect to latitude and 
to inclination ; otherwise the eye will be 
displeased with the distorted appearance 
of the coping when at the full height. 
Next, all as here described, and the 
ground sloping to the south and to the 
west; and next a dead level spot, — in 
which case particularly the walls should 
bo of different heights. But ground fall- 
ing to the north, or very much distorted, 
should be avoided, as being very unfit 
for erecting walls or other buildings upon : 
on which a complete modem garden 
cannot be formed, without considerable 
difficulty and a great additional expense. 

In all cases, the wall should be free 
and open, especially the south, east, and 
west walls, that they may be covered on 
both sides with fruit trees. They are 
erected at a very considerable expense — 
and why should a yard of their surfaces be 
lost 1 They should be sheltered by distant 


plantations, if the ground be not naturally 
sheltered, and may very properly be 
surrounded by shrubbery or standard 
fruit trees, provided these do not come 
too near them, or shade them from the 
sun. If a clear border and walk, the 
breadth of 20 or 30 feet, intervene be- 
tween the wall and the shnibbery, the 
trees planted against them will be suffi- 
ciently free and exposed.” 

Many large and excellent gardens, it 
must bo admitted, could be instanced 
where no regard has been paid to the 
above rules, but which have been en- 
closed with walls, without regard to 
straight lines or parallel heights. These, 
however, are not models to copy from, 
but to avoid, if the object is to have a sym- 
metrical garden claiming any pretension 
to artistic taste. Nor can such gardens 
have the same appearance of order and 
design as those where the rules of art 
have been attended to. There is an ex- 
ception, however, to this rule — namely, 
as regards gardens of irregular outline 
and greatly diversified undulation of 
surface. The walls in such cases should 
run so as to accord with the general lie 
of the ground ; and of such gardens there 
are many excellent examples. 


§ 8.— COLOUR OF GARDEN WALLS. 

Walls are in general left of the colour 
of the materials of which they are com- 
posed. It appears, however, by experi- 
ments repeatedly made, that dark-coloured 
walls absorb and radiate more heat than 
those of any other colour, and hence are 
supposed to accelerate the ripening of 
fruit grown against them somewhat 
sooner. The property of a black colour 
to absorb and radiate heat is undeniable ; 
whether, however, blacking walls, when 
completely covered with the branches 
and foliage of trees, is likely to have 
much effect on the fruit, is, we confess, a 
refinement in gardening we have never 
been able to feel very frilly satisfied re- 
garding. 

On this subject we extract the follow- 
ing answer to a correspondent in “ The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 1842, (p. 161 ;) 
“The quantity of solar heat absorbed 
and reflected must together be the same, 
whatever the colour of the materials may 
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be, all other circumstances being equal. 
A dark-coloured wall absorbs more, and 
reflects less, than a light-coloured one ; 
but in the case of eitlier dark or light 
coloured, the amount of heating rays im- 
pinging on them is the same. Reflected 
solar rays, being of less intensity than 
those that are direct, do not scorch the 
bark of trees ; and with still less reason 
can such an efiect be attributed to the 
gradual radiation of heat from your 
blackened wall. Direct solar rays will 
raise a thermometer, placed against a south 
wall, as much as 100° Fahr. above the 
freezing-point, and the exposed parts 
only of naked stems are frequently 
injured. The parts of such stems as are 
next the wall, and consequently most 
exposed to its radiation, have not been 
noticed to be injured, so far, at least, as 
our observations have extended : nor is 
it likely ; for the heat from this source 
will rarely, if ever, be equal to 50° above 
the freezing-point, or half as much as 
that occasioned by direct solar rays.” It 
clearly appears that the colour of walls 
is practically of no importance w'hat- 
cver, although in theory it may seem to 
be 80 . The best colour, therefore, is that 
of well burned bricks for new walls, and 
that of Mulgravc cement for such old 
ones as have been repaired. 

^‘The radiation during night and in 
cloudy w^eather,” says Loudon, “is in 
proportion to the absorption during sun- 
shine j the one operation neutralises the 
other. If, indeed, we could insure a 
powerful absorption from a bright sun 
during the day, and retain the radiation 
by a canvass or other screen during tlie 
night, a considerable increase of tempera- 
ture might probably be the result ; but 
the number of cloudy days in our cli- 
mate, in proportion to those of bright 
sunshine, is not favourable to such an 
experiment. White walls will heat the 
air around the leaves most through the 
day, from reflection, as these are seldom 
close to the wall ; and the extreme cold 
will not be so great at night, which is 
most dangerous. Black-coloured walls, 
though they absorb heat during the day, 
will not retain it to give off at night, as 
it will be conducted through the wall, in 
great part, during the day, and any little 
retained be speedily radiated off in the 
early part of the night.” If there be any 


colour worse than another, it is certainly 
that of cherry red bricks, possessing in 
themselves no extra property of absorb- 
ing heat from the sun, and of all colours 
harmonising least with the surrounding 
scenery. The nearer, therefore, bricks 
are brought to a subdued stone colour — 
and this can be readily done in the making 
— so much tlie better. It w^as long sup- 
posed that colour had great influence on 
radiation imd absorption. By exposing 
variously coloured surfaces to the lieat of 
the sun, their absorbing powder w^as found 
to be in the following order — black, blue, 
green, red, yellow, and w^hite. Hence it 
w’ould naturally be expected, tliat the 
radiating powers of differently coloured 
bodies would be in this order, and that 
by painting a body of a dark colour w^e 
should increase its radiating power. 
Such, however, is not the case — for the 
absorj)tion and radiation oi simple hent^ or 
heat without lights depends on the nature 
of the surface rather than on colour. 
Heat of low tem])erature, or that 'which 
proceeds from bodies at a low tempera- 
ture, becomes less connected with colour 
the lower the temperature. Hence sun 
heat, which is at a low temperature in 
northern latitudes, can have little greater 
effect on a dark-coloured W’all than on 
walls of other colours. 


§ 9. — CONSTRUCTION OF GARDEN 
WALLS. 

Garden walls arc variously constnicted 
with a view to economy, utility, and 
effect — as the following examples will 
sufficiently show'. 

The solid brick wall — This is the most 
common as well as the simplest of all 
'W'alls i and wdiere the height does not 
exceed G or 7 feet, 9 inches — that is, the 
length of a common brick — ^will suffice 
for the thickness, this being found suffi- 
ciently strong without the aid of piers. 
When from 7 to 12 feet in height, 14 
inches — that is, the length of one brick 
and breadth of another — will be required ; 
walls of greater height ought to be 18 
inches thick, or the length of two bricks. 
Such walls are found to be sufficiently 
strong even when hothouses are built 
against them, as they have a resisting 
support from the necessary sheds and 
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offices behind. Tlie great objection to 
9-inch walls is, that both sides cannot be 
wrought fair — in other words, both sur- 
faces will not be even. This arises from 
difference in the length of the bricks ; 
for although all arc cast in the same 
mould, yet, from some contracting more 
than others during the process of drying 
and burning, a difference of half an inch 
often takes place in their length. This 
might to a certain extent be remedied by 
selecting those to be used as headers, 
that is, those which are laid length w’ays 
across the wall ; the others, of greater or 
less length, could be used as stretchers, or 
such as are laid lengthways on the wall. 
It may be argued that bats, or half or 
broken bricks, might be used, as both 
ends could be laid, so as to be fair on 
both sides; but the bond or tying to- 
gether of the wall, which is the real use 
of the headers, would not be effected, and 
consequently the strength of the wall 
would be greatly lessened. 9-inch walls 
are all very well when only one side is 
to be wrought feir, as against banks, in 
the case of ha-ha's, <kc. 9-inch hollow 
walls may be wrought fair on both sides, 
but not with common bricks, as will be 
noticed hereafter. 

It ought to bo remarked here, that the 
English brick is about 8^ inches long, 
though generally called 9 inches ; where- 
as the Scottish brick is 10 inches long, 
and hence such walls arc in Scotland 
called lU-inch walls. But since the duty 
has been taken off' bricks, they may be 
made of any size; and, consequently, the 
thickness of walls ought not to be calcu- 
lated by inches, but by bricks and half 
bricks, according to their size. 

TAe solid brick and concrete tvaJly fig. 
50. — This method of construction is often 
adopted to economise bricks, and is as 
follows: The sides are carried up brick 
on bed, and, whatever thickness is in- 
tended, the space between is filled up with 
rough gravel, stone chips, broken brick- 
bats, or any dry, hard material. As the 
building goes on, thin hot lime grouting 
is poured into the heart of the wall till all 
the spaces between the packing are com- 
pletely filled. This adheres to the side 
brickwork, and cements the whole to- 
gether into one solid mass. Some brick- 
layers run in headers, or bricks laid 
across the wall, with a view to tie the 


sides together, at distances of a few feet 
apart ; but this is quite unnecessary, the 

Fiff 50 strong adhesion of the grout- 
ing to the inner sides of the 
pp bricks being quite sufficient. 
Where walls are put up to suit 
temporary purposes, this plan 
should not be adopted, as it is 
almost impossible to separate 
the bricks from each other after 
the concrete has become fully 
set. By this plan it will readily 
be seen that a great saving of 
bricks is effected. For exam- 
ple, a 14-inch wall, built solid, 
requires 3620 bricks per rod 
English, whereas, by this plan, 
1210 are sufficient, being the 
number required to build two 
^-iiich walls only. If we add 
i V~ fTzrj to this the expense of the con- 
crete, we shall find that the brick and 
concrete wall is much the cheapest and 
most durable, both being of the same 
thickness. 

The brick and stone wall — This kind 
of stone wall is often built in Scotland, 
where stone is cheap, and bricks in gene- 
ral expensive — the object being to save 
the latter, and at the same time have all 
the advantages of a brick wall on one 
side, usually the south. The principal 
part of the w^all is built with stone and 
faced with brick, on what is called brick- 
on-bed fashion. This is in very few cases 
a cheap wall, the extra labour on the 
stone part raising its cost to that of a 
brick wall throughout. 

Hollow brick walls* — Of these there 


arc now several kinds, all having peculiar 
merits, the chief of which are, saving of 
material, and rendering them at the same 
time capable of being heated by smoke 
and hot air, or hot water either in cast- 
iron pipes or gutters. Hollow walls, in 
consequence of a circulation of air con- 
stantly going on through every part of 
their interior, are much drier than 
solid w^alls, and hence much warmer. 

The principal walls in the new gardens 
at Dalkeith are hollow, 12 feet high, and 
18 inches thick. They are constructed 
as follows : — Upon a solid rubble stone 
foundation, rising to within 6 inches of 
the surface, nine courses of bricks are 
laid on bed, and form the side of the 
wall; the tenth course on each side has 
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headers laid across and meeting in the 
middle at every 3 feet, which binds the 
wall ; these headers, being 10 
inches long, have 2 inches 
cut off the end of each, and 
have a whole brick laid over 
them ; the open space below 
is occupied with the hot- 
water pipes, as in the an- 
nexed diagram, fig. 51. The 
same process is carried on 
upwards, only changing tlic 
place of the headers so that 
they shall not be imme- 
diately above each other. 
The three last courses at 
the top are built solid, to 
prevent the esca})e of heat 
through the coping. 

Walls built upon this 
principle, as well as figs. 53 
and 54, afford an equal degree of heat to 
both surfaces, and hence are valuable for 
east or west walls. 

Fig. 52 represents another form of this 
wall, adapted to south aspects, or where 

FiK'. r,-2. F,>. flS. '■e- 

quil'ed on one 
side only — the 
front being 
in 5-inch and 
the back in 
15- inch vrork. 

Fig. 53 re- 
presents the 
section of a 
hollow "wall, 
the sides of 
whicli are tied 
together by 
means of pieces 
of thick hoop- 
iron bent at 
the ends and 
turned down 
3 inches on the outer sides. And fig. 54 
shows another economical wall tied in a 
somewhat similar manner ; but to prevent 
the iron from being seen, the bent part is 
let 2 inches into the middle of the bricks, 
a portion of them being pierced with holes 
before they are put into the kiln. Iron 
wii’e, half an inch in diameter, will bo 
found sufficiently strong for this purpose. 
Such walls as the two last may be heated 
by causing the smoke and hot air to pass 
through them from top to bottom ; and 




the soot can bo cleared out by removing 
portions of the coping and 
brushing it down to the 
bottom, from whence it 
can (uisily be removed by 
making openings at con- 
venient distances, or better 
by having openings, with 
sliding cast-iron covers, 
built in the walls near the 
ground. Such walls may 
also be heated by hot- water 
pipes, or open gutters run- 
ning along the bottom. 
These walls arc an invention 
of our own, with a view to 
save material — 1210 bricks 
only being required for a 
rod of work, while, at the 
same time, provision is 
made, as described, for heating them. 

Fig. 55 represents the cross and longi- 
tudinal sections of a lioUow wall heated 

Fig. 56. 


upon the tank principle, and as exempli- 
fied by UR in the garden of James M‘Fee, 
Esq., of Langhouse, near Greenock, for 
the first time, where it has given every 
satisfaction. We also had the lion our to 
furnish the late Earl Talbot with draw- 
ings for a similar wall for Ids garden at 
Ingestrie Hall, Staffordshire. 

These walls, as in the preceding ex- 
amples, are constructed of 4-inch sides, 
and are 12 feet high, and 18 or 20 inches 
broad, according to the length of tlie 
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bricks used — of course leaving, in the 
former case, the opening within 10 inches 
wide, which admits of a flow and return 
gutter of 4 inches each. The bottom 
and top of these tanks are formed of 
Caithness pavement three-foiirths of an 
inch thick, and cut to exactly the outside 
width of the wall, or Bangor slates of the 
same breadth, half an inch thick, and of 
as great lengths as can be conveniently 
procured to lessen the number of joints, 
may be substituted. These joints, in all 
cases, should be half-checked, and put to- 
gether with the best white lead. The 
flow and return water may be separated 
by having a thin slate partition set on 
edge, and inserted into a groove cut in 
the centre of the pavement forming the 
floor or bottom of the tank. Three 
courses of tanks may be used for a 
12-feet wall, but one or two will be suffi- 
cient for those of less heights — as the 
smoke and heated air, passing the boiler, 
may be conveyed cither along the top 
or bottom of the wall, so that no heat 
from the fuel may be lost. The three 
courses next the top are built solid, to 
j)revent the escape of heat through the 
coping. 

The longitudinal section shows the 
boiler a under the wall, from the top of 
which two 4 -inch cast-iron japes rise — the 
one to deliver the hot water to the tanks, 
and the other to convey the cold w'atcr 
back to the boiler again. Only one pip- 
can be shown : the other stands imme- 
diately behind it. Nozzles, cccc, are at- 
tached to these pipes, each furnished 
with a stopcock, the handle of which 
passes through the wall, to facilitate the 
operation of turning off or on the water 
to any portion of the wall intended to be 
heated. By this arrangement it will be 
seen that the whole or any part of the 
wall may be heated at pleasure. The 
smoke and heated air which pass the 
boiler, and which are in most cases com- 
pletely lost by passing upwards through 
the chimney, ascend as indicated by the 
arrows, and may be made to pass along to 
the right hand or to the left by means of 
dampen placed in the flue at b. The 
boiler should be placed in the middle of 
the space to be heated, if the walls are 
level, as by that means the water h(^ 
only to travel half the distance before it 
re-enters the boiler to become heated 
VOL. I. 


again. Indeed, in regard to all modes of 
heating walls by hot water, this arrange- 
ment of the boiler should never be de- 
parted from, unless in cases of difference 
of levels, when the boiler should be placed 
at the lowest point. 

Objections will be started to this mode 
of heating, by some, on the plea that such 
tanks cannot be made water-tight for any 
length of time ; and by others, that tlie 
walls must be rendered damp by evapo- 
ration. The latter has in no case been 
borne out by experience, as the evapora- 
tion is confined to the depth of the tank ; 
and if the water is withdrawn by a waste 
pipe in autumn, at a time when it is 
heated to its utmost extent, the heat in 
the material will dry up the water ab- 
sorbed, and leave the tanks as dry as any 
other part of the wall. The only con- 
sideration of moment to be thought of 
is the difference of expense between such 
a mode of heating and that of pipes, and 
this can only be fairly estimated by local 
circumstances. 

DearrCs hollow brick wall — Mr Dearn, 
an English architect of considerable emi- 
nence, has invented several walls, built on 
the hollow principle, both to economise 
material and render the walls less liable 
to damp. The subjoined diagrams, figs. 
5G, 57, which show the elevation and 
section of part of a wall, copied from the 


Fig. 56. Fig. 57. 



“Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture,” will show the princi- 
ple. “The three lower courses the 
upper one of which is proposed to be 
level with the floor, are intended as a 
footing to the suj>erstructure, and are laid 
in what is called the old English manner, 
consisting of alternate courses of headera 
and stretchers. The next course above is 
a stretching course on edge, p, and the 
backing course is like it, leaving an inter- 
val between of the width of half a brick : 
these are then covered with a heading 
course laid flat ; and the same system is 
pursued until the whole height required 
be attained.” 

L 
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Fig. 58 is a plan of the upper course of 
Fig. 58. the footing, show- 

ing the manner 
of bonding the 
angles. The dot- 
ted lines denote 
the course above 
of heading bricks 
laid flat. The two 
bricks on edge, 
marked « ^ at tlie 
will be reversed in every other 


angle, 
course. 

Fig. 59 shows tlie elevation of a wall so 

constructed. The advantages of Beam’s 

.. hollow wails 

Fig. 59. 

** j are a saving 

of one-third of 




I I I I 


the number of 
j J ' , I , , I I ,1 , I . i bricks, as 4500 
I T i ! ! } I 1 are required 

' for a rod of 
’ reduced brick- 
work, accord- 
■ 4 -^ ' ing to the 

' . i ‘ ' usual mode 
' of building; 
whereas 3000 are suflScient according to 
Beam’s plan. Nor is it only in bricks 
that the saving is effected : half the mortar 
will suffice, and the labour is just the same. 

Fig. 60 exhibits the elevation, fig. 61 the 


Fig. 60. 


Fig. 61. 
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section, and fig. 62 the plan of another 
mode of building hollow walls, recom- 
mended by the same architect. Instead 
of the brick-on- edge courses, half bricks 
may be used as stretchers ; and to pro- 
vide these half 


Fig. 62. 



bricks economi- 
cally, and with- 
out the trouble of 
cuttingthem with 
the trowel, as is 
usually done, he 
proposes to cut 
them half through 
with a sharp knife, 


or piece of wire, while in a soft state, 
prior to their being put into the kiln : 
after burning they will separate easily 
by giving them a slight stroke on the 
part opposite to where they have been 
already partially separated. This was a 
great saving formerly ; for, had they been 
moulded half brick size at first, they 
would have been charged double duty, — 
that is, each half brick would have been 
charged the same as a whole one. In the 
section, fig. 61, the three courses of foot- 
ing are shown solid ; the elevation only 
represents the w^all above the footing or 
ground-level. 

Hollow walls of 14 or 18 inches in 
thickness may be constructed by running 
up the sides of bricks, cither on edge, or 
better on bed, to the height of eight or 
ten courses, and running a course of 
headers through the wall, of bricks made 
corresponding in length to the thickness 
of the wall ; or these may be laid in 3 or 
4 feet apart, and the course made good 
with half-sized common bricks. 

Hollow stone walls . — Stone walls may 
he built hollow, with a view to heat them, 
cither by causing the smoke and hot air 
to circulate through them, or by hot 
water in glass, earthenware, or meUl 
pi])cs. In constmeting them, two long 
2-inch planks are set on edge parallel to 
each other, and kept separate to any dis- 
tance by coupling screws. These are 
placed in the centre of the intended wall, 
and the sides are can ied up in rubble, or 
coursed stones, as high tis the planks. 
The screws are then slackened, which al- 
lows the planks to come together, and so 
be easily lifted up, and set for another 
course. Headers, or stones sufficiently 
long to go through the wall, are set in at 
convenient distances, to bind the sides 
together. The late Mr Loudon proposed, 
in building hollow stone walls, to employ 
a hollow light deal box, fig. 63, “ 3 inches 
in thickness, 3 feet long, and 2 feet deep; 

this box to 
be used as 
a gauge for 
preserving 
the vacuities 
of the pro- 
per width. 
It has two rings in its upper side, by 
which means it may be easily drawn up 
to about two-thirds of its height, at which 


Fig. 63, 
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height, two catches, a a, at each end, will 
fly out by means of weight at their tails, 
as shown at a ; and these will hold the 
gauge-box in its proper station till it may 
require again to be raised.” It will readily 
be seen that, by the use of this box, the 
vacuities will be pei’pendicular ; whereas, 
by using planks in the way described 
above, they will be horizontal, and calcu- 
lated for the circulation of heat by either 
of the means proposed, which the perpen- 
dicular vacuities would not admit of. 
The great advantage of hollow stone walls 
is to resist damp, and hence they are 
well adapted for dwelling-houses. 

Stone walls, built sufficiently thick to 
admit of the interior being filled up with 
loose stones without mortar, are warmer 
than solid ones of the usual size, parti- 
cularly in the case of walls having a 
southern aspect ; because the heated air 
from the sun, passing through the south 
side, is retained amongst the loose stones, 
and prevented from passing through the 
north or cold side by conduction— the cold 
side having a tendency to abstract the heat 
from the south or warmer side. Hence all 
south walls, of whatever material, shoiild 
be of greater thickness than those facing 
the cast or west, if it is wished that the 
greatest amount of heat shoiild act on the 
so7^/i side ; because, from the much greater 
cold on the north side, it is continually 
abstracting heat from the warmer side 
opposite to it. Walls with east and west 
exposures are more uniform in tempera- 
ture on both sides, as they are not subject 
to the same rule — they receive heat 
e(jually, and pail with it equally. 

Silvcrlock^s hollow brick wall — This wall 
is the invention of Mr Silverlock, a re- 
spectable nurseryman at Chichester, and 
Inis been extensively used both for gar- 
den walls and dwelling-houses, “ It is 
constructed of bricks set on edge, each 
course or layer consisting of an alternate 
series of two bricks placed edgeways, and 
one laid across, forming a thickness of 
9 inches, and a series of cells, each cell 9 
inches in the lengthway of the wall, 4 
inches broad, and 4^ inches deep. The 
second course being laid in the same 
way, but the position of the bricks alter- 
nating, or breaking joint with the fii*st, the 
result will evidently be a hollow wall, 
with communicating vacuities of the 
above stated dimensions, equally distri- 


buted from the bottom to the top of the 
wall Fig. 64 shows the elevation of such 
Inwall, which differs only from the hollow 


Fig. 64. 



wall of Deam in being carried up in 
Flemish instead of English bond. Fig. 
65 shows the manner in which piers may 


Fig. 65. 



be built in such walls, so as to project 
equally on both sides, for application to 
the east and west walls of gardens, both 
sides of which are equally valuable for 
training fruit trees ; and fig. 66, how a 

Fig. 66. 



pier may be built on one side only, for 
application to the north and south walls, 
the south sides of which are chiefly 
valuable for fruit trees. The saving in 
this wall is one brick in three, but the 
bricks and mortar must be of the best 
quality. One great advantage of these 
walls is, that they admit of being equally 
heated throughout, by a tube of hot water 
conducted along the interior, just above 
the surface of the ground. It is evi- 
dent that brick walls on the same pl^ 
might be built of 18 inches or 2 feet in 
width, or indeed of any width, by joining 
two 9-inch hollow walls together, as in 
fig. 67, which, if a garden waU, might be 


Fig. 67. 



heated on one side, without being heated 
on the other, by carrying up the heading 
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courses solid from the bottom, as in fig. 
68, or better with a brick-on-edge wall in 

• 

Fig. 68. 



the centre, ns in fig. 69. A wall of this 
construction, with the bricks flat, would 

Fig. 69. 


course having alternate vacancies, by 
leaving out every other brick, as fig. 7 0. 
— Encj/c, of Cottage^ Farm, and Villa Ar- 
chitccture. 


Fig. 70. 



The hot-water walls at Woburn Abbey, 
of which fig. 71 is the plan, deserve espe- 
cial notice as being one of the best ex- 
amples exhibited of that mode of heating. 
They occupy those parts of the north 


form one of the very cheapest and best Fig. 71. 

possible for a fruit gai'den. For a 14- 
iiich wall, bricks might be made of tliat 
length ; and for a wall of 2 feet or more 
in thickness, the interior might be entirely 
hollow, with cross- walls every 4 or 0 
feet. To save bricks in the cross walls, 
and also to admit of the free transmission 
of heat from one division to another, they 
might be built in what is called the 
pigeon-hole manner, viz., each stretching 







wall not covered with glass. “ The pipes 
are introduced along a cavity that com- 
mences within a few inches of the bottom 
of the wall, and is continued to the top, 
but is connected by piers that are carried 
up about 4 feet apart, which unite the 
back and front of the wall together, and 
render it, although hollow, equal to a 
solid wall in strength : they are also 
found more economical in the erection, 
as there is a considerable saving of mate- 
rials.” — Forbes in Hortus IVohurnensis. 

We have shown the ground-plan of 
this hot wall because it is different from 
those adopted by ourselves, and is in fact 
a double hollow wall — Mr Atkinson's ob- 
ject being to prevent the loss of heat by 
its passing through the north side. 

Hitches patent rehated brick wall is 
thus described in the ‘‘Supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture : ” — “ The bricks are 
much larger than usual, and the walls are 
said to be stronger, and twenty per cent 


cheaper. Fig. 72 represents a longitudi- 
nal section of a 9-inch header, and a part 


Fig. 72. 
h 



of one course of 9-inch work. From this 
it will be seen that the headers and 
stretchers are rebated together, and form 
two external faces of brickwork enclosing 
a hollow space, or series of hollow spaces. 
Each of the headers has two dowel-holes 
through it in the direction of its height, 
and is hollowed out on the under side, as 
shown in the fig., so that these spaces 
communicate with one another by means 
of the dowel-holes throughout the whole 
extent of the wall. Now, into each of 
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Fig. 73. 


these chambers, as each course is laid, a 
concrete, properly compounded of gravel 
and lime, is introduced, and the whole, 
when finished, is thus rendered a solid 
and well combined mass. 

“The appearance presented by walls 
built in this manner is uniform and bold — 
each brick being 5 inches high and pro- 
portionably long. Very little mortar is 
required for laying the bricks j so that, if 
affected by frost, the work may be re- 
paired at small cost. For garden walls, 
bricks are specially made with two dowel- 
holes in them, so that iron rods or oaken 
stakes may be passed through, thus 
stringing them together, the interstices 
being filled up with concrete : a shows 
the plan of one of these bricks, and h ex- 
hibits a section of garden walling con- 
structed with them. A 
footing of concrete, about 
12 inches in thickness, is 
first thrown in. Upon this 
is laid one course of 9-inch 
work, and one course of 
splayed bricks, made for 
the purpose, from whence 
commences the 6-inch 
walling of dowelled bricks, 
terminating with a bead- 
brick and coping of the 
same material, set in ce- 
ment. At certain intervals 
angular piei*s are formed to 
strengthen the wall; and 
iron rods, as before men- 
tioned, are introduced in 
various places. One of the 
latter is shown in fig. 73, 
passing through the bottom 
courses into the concrete. 
The cost of a w^all thus 
constructed, with 6-inch 
bricks, including the coping 
and piers, but exclusive of 
the concrete footing, is about five shillings 
per yard, (being little more than the 
price of wooden fencing,) and a similar 
wall may be built of 4-inch bricks for 
four shillings per yard. For horticultural 
purposes the patentee has occasionally 
glazed the face of his bricks ; this is the 
case with a garden wall in the garden at 
Hampton Court Palace, built by him 
several years ago.” This wall we have 
frequently seen, and can testify to its 
great merits. Tlie specimen alluded to 


is trellised with copper wire run length- 
ways, and fastened by eyed holdfasts in 
the wall; for such a wall would soon be 
ruined by the barbarous system of driv- 
ing nails into it. 

Fig. 74 shows the plan of another 
mode of building hollow brick walls, 14 

inches thick, 
with only a 
small num- 
ber of bricks 
additional 
to those re- 
quired for a 9-inch wall. The follow- 
ing description and plan is from the 
“ Encyclopcedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture:'' — “Fig. 64 shows 
the plan, or first course of bricks, 
of such a w^all, and all the rest is mere 
repetition. Walls built in this man- 
ner may be carried to the height of 10 
or 12 feet without any piers, and hence 
they are suitable for the walls of gardens. 
For the purpose of heating, two courses of 
cross-bond may be left out, on a level with 
the surface of the ground, in order to leave 
room for a hot-w’ater pipe,” or hot-water 
gutter, “which, in consequence of the ver- 
tical vacuities, will heat the whole wall.” 

In regard to the economy of such a 
wall Mr Loudon makes the following cal- 
culations : — “ If we suppose that only half 
the amount of cross-bond is used, then 
the saving of bricks will be still greater. 
A rod of solid 9-inch brickwork requires 
4500 bricks; a rod of hollow 14-inch 
brickwork, such as fig. 7 4, requires 3600 ; 
and a rod with only half the amount of 
cross-bond shown in the figure, requires 
3200 bricks. If the whole of the brick- 
work were set on edge, then, for a com- 
mon 9-inch wall, hollow, the number of 
bricks required per rod will be 3000 ; for 
a 14-inch wall, hollow, but with bricks 
set on edge, the number required per rod 
will be about 2800 ; and for a wall, brick 
on edge, with only half the cross-bonds, 
the number per rod required will be 
about 2500.” 

Brick w^alls 7^ inches thick may be 
used for gardens, and, by a peculiar mode 
of laying them, the wdls may be made 
fair on both sides, and sufficiently strong. 
The following is the mode of constructing 
them as described in the work last quot- 
ed: — “These 7^-inch brick walls are 
foimed of bricks of the common size, and 
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Fig. 76. 


of bricks of the same length and thick- 
ness, but of only half the width of the 
common bricks, by which means they can 
be ‘worked fair* on both sides. These are 

Fie. 75 side by 

side as in 

fig. 75, ill 
which a re- 
{) resents 
the first course, and b the second course. 
The bond, or tying together of both sides 
of the wall, is not obtained by laying 
bricks across, (technically headci’s,) but 
by the full-breadth bricks covering half 
the breadth of the broad bricks, 
when laid over the narrow ones, 
as shown at h, and in the vertical 

H section, fig. 7 6. Besides the ad- 
vantage of being built fair on 
botli sides, there being no header.?, 
or through-and-through bricks, in 
these walls, the rain is never 
conducted through them, and 
the inside of the walls is con- 
sequently drier than the inside of a wall 
9 inches in thickness. The only draw- 
back that we know against them is, that 
the narrow or half-breadth bricks must 
be made on purpose.” 

Since the restriction has been taken 
oflf brickmakers as to size, by the abo- 
lition of the duty, bricks may be made 
of any form or capacity we please ; there- 
fore some of the ingenious contrivances 


ri 
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we have stated may shortly become ob- 
solete, and bricks yet be made of a size 
to imitate stone ashlar, and perforated 
or hollowed out to admit of lieating, 
and lessening the weight upon the foun- 
dations. We have, indeed, already an ex- 
ample of a large house in Edinburgli built 
of fire-clay bricks, whicli at the distance 
of only a few yards may readily be mis- 
taken for a polished ashlar building. The 
stone sills, lintels, and rebates of the doors 
and windows are all of the same material. 

Amongst the latest improvements in 
brickmaking, we may notice Roberts’ 
patent hollow bricks, employed in the 
construction of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert’s model houses, erected in 
Hyde Park. By the form adopted by 
Mr Roberts, a perfect bond, running 
longitudinally through the centre of the 
wall, is secured ; all headers and verti- 
cal joints passing through it are avoided ; 
internal as well as external strength is 


obtained ; whilst, by the parallel longi- 
tudinal cavities, ample security for dry- 
ness is afforded, and great facility pre- 
sented for ventilation, as well as for the 
conveyance of artificial heat. The saving 
effected by the use of these bricks, when 
made at a fair price, is stated in the 
“Builder” to be from twenty-five to thirty 
per cent on their cost, with a reduction 
of twenty-five per cent on the quantity of 
mortar, and a similar saving on the la- 
bour, when done by workmen accustomed 
to them. On making inquiry, we learn 
that the cost of these bricks, delivered in 
London, is nearly £9 per thousand. If 
such is the case, we cannot see how the 
saving above stated is made out. 

Fiaed walls, fig. 77, have been long in 
use, but are now superseded by the use 

Fig. 77. 



of hot water. The disadvantages of fined 
walls are, that the heat is not equally dis- 
tributed — those parts nearest the furnace 
being too hot, while those most remote 
from it are not heated at all ; the soot 
accumulates in them, and is not easily 
removed; and, beyond either of these 
objections, an ordinary furnace wdll heat 
only something like 400 square feet, or 
40 feet in length of a w’all 10 feet high, 
while the same amount of fuel will heat 
nearly as w^ell 3000 square feet, or 300 
feet in length of a 10-foot wall, if hot 
water is employed. In such a case the 
boiler should be placed under the mid- 
dle of the w^all, and the circulation be 
carried on to the right hand, and also 
to the left, 150 feet each way. Were 
it possible to circulate heated air, un- 
accompanied with smoke, with a force 
sufficient for it to travel at the same rate 
as hot water, there would be advan- 
tages attending fined walls, such as they 
have hitherto not possessed. In the 
present state of horticultural improve- 
ment, we do not think that fined walls 
will in future be attempted further than 
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for conveying the smoke and heated air 
that passes the boiler along them, for the 
purpose of economising the heat which 
would otherwise escape at the chimney top 
— the great dependence being on the heat 
from the water to effect the end in view. 

The best Sued walls we have seen are 
those exemplified in the garden at Erskine 


House. These were described by Mr Shiells, 
the very intelligent gardener there, in the 
“ Gardeners Magazine,” (vol. iii. p. 670,) 
accompanied with the annexed diagram, 
fig. 78: “Our mode of heating these 
walls,” says the author, “is simple but 
eficctual. As will be seen” by the illus- 
tration, “ there is an open space, with a 


Fig. 78. 
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damper placed immediately over it, where 
the smoke and heated air enter the wall 
from the furnace at a ; this damper re- 
gulates the heat through the whole wall. 

1 found, when the damper was drawn 
about 4 inches, a sufficient portion of the 
smoke and heated air passed through the 
two under flues to produce the necessary 
degree of heat in these flues ; and, after 
passing through these, being again united 
to that part ascending through the open- 
ing left at «, the whole body of smoke 
then ascends, and passes -through the 
third and uj)pcr flues, by which these 
are heated a little more than the lowxr 
ones. 'This” Mr Shiells “considers a 
great advantage, because the upper part 
of the wall is more exposed to the cold 
air, and less benefited by the reflection of 
heat from the ground ; besides, the shoots 
there are generally more luxuriant and 
spongy, and consequently later in ripen- 
ing. No trellis is required for this wall ; 
for, if the damper be properly fixed, there 
is no danger of overheating any part of 
it; the only part where danger from 
overheating is to be apprehended is wdiere 
the heat enters from the furnace, which 
is 18 inches from the wall, and 2 feet 
below the surface of the ground. To 
prevent the roots of the trees on the 
south side of the wall from being injured 
by the heat, 4-inch brickwork is carried 
up, opposite the furnace, to within a few 
inches of the surface, with a 2-inch cavity 
b. As the heat rises above the surface, 


it enters the wide space r, from wlience it 
is immediately directed through the wall. 

I have,” Mr Shiells observes, “however, 
a yard or two of the wall, at the warm 
end of the under flues, a little thicker, <7, 
as flued walls are always warmest towards 
the top of the flues.” The idea struck 
Mr Shiells, “ that if one, two, or more 
bricks (according to the depth of the flues) 
were built across the upper ends, they 
would, by confining the draught of smoke 
towards the bottom of the flues, tend to 
equalise the heat in them. This did not 
answer” his expectation, “ for it retained 
too much of the heat in the under and 
third flues, which caused a deficiency in 
the second and upper ones ; but having 
bricks run across the upper part of the 
cooler ends of the second and upper flues 
is of considerable advantage, as a means 
of retaining the heat in these flues, and 
making the heat throughout more equal 
and uniform, and requiring less fire ; in- 
deed, walls upon this construction never 
require lai'ge fires. 

“ If it were desirable to warm the 
upper part of the wall only, by withdraw- 
ing the damper, and applying a small 
fire, this w^ould be accomplished without 
warming the lower part of the wall. 
Depth of flues, 2 feet 6 inches, 2 feet, 
2 feet 3 inches, and 1 foot 6 inches; 
width, 74 inches; bottom of lowest under 
flue, 1 foot from the surface ; top of upper 
flue, 7 inches from the coping; thickness 
of wall, about 1 foot 9 inches. By 
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reducing the open space a in the fined 
wall to about 30 inches, the damper 
may be dispensed with ; but by rebiining 
it, the heat can be regulated according to 
circumstances.” 

We have made this long extract, be- 
cause we are convinced that this is the 
most complete system of heating by 
smoke fines hitherto accomplished. Wo 
do not, however, think it by any means 
so good as heating by hot water, whether 
in pipes or gutters. 

Ewing^s patent glass walls, — Tlie applica- 
tion of glass in the construction of gar- 
den walls is only one of the many uses to 
which this most imperishable of all mate- 
rials may be applied. We had thought 
of the probability of such an application 
at a very early time in the preparation 
of this work, not dreaming, liowevcr, 
that such an application was soon to 
be realised. We confess that our ideas 
went no further than securing durability 
and elegance at a cost much less than that 
of the unsightly brick and still more un- 
sightly stone walls hitherto in use, by 
employing glass in the way we have 
described pavement and slate walls to 
be constructed. It was therefore with 
much pleasure that we were private- 
ly informed, some months ago, of Mr 
Ewing’s invention : and this pleasure was 
increased wlien we were favoured by him 
lately with drawings of it. The accom- 
panying plate and description will clearly 
show their construction. But, first, we 
should state something of the advantages 
expected to be realised from their use, as 
well as the disadvantages, if any, that 
may exist. 

We believe Mr Ewings walls will 
insure complete protection to the blos- 
soms in spring, which open walls do not 
afford; that they will ripen many fruits, 
and consequently the young wood of 
various kinds of fruit trees too delicate to 
withstand with impunity our variable 
climate— which walls, as at present con- 
structed, do not in all situations and sea- 
sons sufficiently accomplish; that they 
will improve the fiavour of the fruit by 
keeping it dry, and consequently increas- 
ing the temperature around it; that they 


will present to us the means of ripening 
the peach and the gi'ape at much leas ex- 
pense than in the cumbersome and ex- 
pensive peach-houses and vineries, as too 
often at present constructed, and of eco- 
nomising fuel — as the space to be heated, 
when artificial heat is required, is small 
when compared with that of ordinary hot- 
houses. Another important advantage is 
their excluding rain, while they admit 
nearly as much light to the trees as if 
they were in the open air, and at the same 
time permit the fullest amount of venti- 
lation to be given in all weathers. They 
will secure the preservation of the young 
wood and foliage during the evaporating 
and blighting winds of spring, and sudden 
changes through the summer, by which 
alone tlie health, and consequently the 
age, of the trees will be preserved and 
prolonged. And last, although not least, 
they will permit the abandonment of 
brick and stone walls, which are both in- 
elegant and expensive structures. 

These are tlie general advantages, so 
far as they can be stated at present, in 
the absence of practical experience. 

That objections will be started to this 
innovation upon long-cherished usage is 
certain. Let us now inquire as to the 
grounds of these. The angle of elevation, 
upon which so much stress has been laid 
by .some, is here comparatively disregard- 
ed, as these glass walls stand perpendicular 
to the earth’s surface, or nearly so. W ould 
not, therefore, a departure from tlie per- 
pendicular be better adapted for the 
transmission of the rays of solar heat and 
light to the trees within?* The amount 
of heat gained by hollow glass walls, when 
solar rays only are depended on, may 
amount during the day, when the requi- 
site ventilation is in full operation, to 
about 6"* or S'* above that of the external 
air. This, no doubt, is a considerable addi- 
tional degree of temperature, but it 
would be much greater if there were a 
heat-absorbing and heat-refiecting me- 
dium placed within the walls; for neither 
the foliage nor branches would absorb or 
reflect that element. Any opaque body 
introduced would greatly diminish their 
transparency, which, barringthis objection. 


* Since our plate was en^ved and issued, we have beard from Mr Ewing that this suggostiou 
has to some extent been anticipated : his glass walls being now constructed 4 feet wide at bottom, 
and 18 inches at top, and thus receiving some degree of inclination. 
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IB one of their principal merits. Slate would 
be an excellent material for this purpose, 
and, wo believe, the only one that could be 
advantageously employed, as it is both a 
good absorber and reflector of heat 
Wood would be objectionable, on account 
of its being a positive non-conductor of 
heat, unless it was painted black, and 
coated with asphalte ; and metal would ab- 
sorb and reflect heat during the heat of the 
day, but would also absorb cold during the 
cold at night, thus rendering the extremes 
of day and night temperature much greater 
than they are under present circumstances. 

These walls, as at present projected, are 
intended to range from north to south, 
and, without the intervention of an opaque 
reflecting body, will afford to the trees 
light and solar heat from the time the 
sun’s rays strike them in the morning 
until they diverge from them in the after- 
noon — the astragals and sash frames break- 
ing the full force of the rays at noon: 
they thus possessing one of the chief 
merits of ridge-aud-furrow roofs. 

With an opaque body in the centre of 
the wall, the trees would be circumstanced 
exactly like trees upon an east and west 
exposure, protected by a glass screen in 
front — the formerderiving advantage only 
from the morning, and the latter from 
the afternoon sun. On a southern expo- 
sure, with a heat-absorbing and reflecting 
body between, such as slate, the southern 
side only would denve much benefit from 
the sun — ^the north nothing but protection 
from rain and cold, with a very limited 
supply of heat. But on the other hand, 
instead of constructing these walls with 
a double glass surface, were they con- 
structed with a single surface of that 
material, and that used on the south side 
only, great advantages would be gained 
by extending in length a single surface 
instead of a double one. A glass w^all 
upon the principle shown by fig. 107, 
having hot-water pipes placed along the 
bottom, is in our opinion the very perfec- 
tion of the principle; for with that ap- 
pliance to insure a due temperature, the 
walls running even from north to south, 
peaches and grapes might be ripened to 
full maturity, air and light being so 
abundantly supplied; and it is probable 
that on these the success depends more 
than on heat, whatever amount of it may 
have been obtained with a deficiency 
VOL. I. 


of both or either. Glass walls construc- 
ted on Mr Ewing’s principle must afford 
a much greater amount of these ele- 
ments than fruit-houses as at present 
constructed. As to the accumulation of 
solar heat, we cannot see how this can be 
calculated upon, because the rays of heat, 
having passed through the glass on one 
side, will escape by passing through the 
other, leaving the trees within in a tem- 
perature little above what they would 
have if placed against a south wall. But 
we have in the hollow glass walls full 
security from atmospheric injuries, the 
trees being protected from frost, snow, 
and rain — and, what in our opinion is 
of vast importance, enjoying a complete 
security against those evaporating and 
blighting winds of spring, which in our 
climate are even worse than frost itself. 
The trees being enclosed, admits of their 
being fumigated or sulphurated, which 
cannot be effected with a shadow of ad- 
vantage in the case of trees on open walls. 
Under both the modifications of opening, 
ample- means are presented for carrying on 
the necessary operations of pruning, dis- 
budding, thinning, and gathering the fruit 
The covering in at the top is of vast impor- 
tance, as the trees will be kept dry, which, in 
certain conditions of the atmosphere, will 
be equal to several degrees of temperature. 

The simplicity of the construction is 
very perfect, substantial, and cheap. 
Could we see how, without lessening the 
transparency, the solar heat could be ar- 
rested from passing directly through, we 
would without hesitation prefer them, 
for general and late crops of peaches and 
grapes, to most ordinary fruit-houses. 
For the securing and hastening the 
ripening of apricots, plums, cherries, the 
finest Flemish pears, and the best French 
and American apples, and for the conser- 
vation of exotic plants, we think them in- 
valuable. For early forcing, we would have 
our doubts, even with hot-water pipes ; for, 
although the internal space to be heated 
is small, the loss of heat in consequence 
of so large a surface of glass, without any 
absorbent body in connection with it, 
must be great. 

Nevertheless, with all the objections wo 
have stated, we hail the invention as 
one that will be found to possess many im- 
portant advantages over brick and stone 
walls. The respectability of the inventor, 

M 
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and thehiglistandingof the parties to wliom 
he has intrusted the manufacturing mani- 
pulations, will be a sufficient guarantee 
that the works will be creditably executed. 

Glass walls upon Mr Ewing s principle 
ore at present erecting in the tine gardens 
at Bodorgan, and at other places under 
his direction; a short time will prove 
either their merits or defects. It would, 
indeed, be too much to expect that any 
new invention should be all perfection at 
first, and more especially one so widely 
diflferent from structures hitlicrto em- 
ployed to effect similar ends; all of these, 
however, being defective in one important 
feature — namely, complete protection 
from atmospheric influences. Whatever 
success may attend tlie employment of 
such structures, one thing is certain, that 
the move is in the right direction ; for in 
gardens of the first order we must now have 
elegance in design, as well as mere utility. 

Plate XI. shows the elevation, ground- 
plan, and sections of Ewing s glass walls. 

Fig. 1 , A, elevation of a wall 9 feet high, 
glazed with 16-ounce sheet glass, in 
framed sashes, constructed so as to slide 
upon a double iron rail set on stone 
blocks, and forming the base of the cast- 
iron framework wdiich constitutes the 
body of the w^all. Hiese rails, being 
separated from each other as much as the 
thickness of the sashes, readily pass each 
other when admission to the trees is 
required ; or indeed, as in similar cases, 
may be entirely removed by running 
them out at each end. l"he lower edge 
of the bottom sash-rail is hollowed out, 
and provided with castors, which, being 
hollow in the middle, ride on the rails 
and move with great facility. The top 
rails run in a groove formed for them in 
the iron coupling, which ties the tops of 
the upright iron columns together — the 
intention of this movement being to en- 
able the owner to get free access to the 
trees, for carrying on the necessary ope- 
rations of culture, &c. The olteniate 
sashes are shown open. 

Fig. 1, B, is elevation of a wall of the 
same dimensions ; but instead of the 
sashes moving as in the above, they are 
here opened by means of pivot-hinges 
attached to the top and bottom comers 
of one of the side rails ; and by the 
provision shown by fig. 7, may be opened 
simultaneously to any extent required. 


It will be observed in this case, that the 
sashes are about one-third narrower than 
in the former case, to render them less 
liable to accident when open. 

Fig. 2 is the ground-plan of both the 
above forms, showing the iron rails as 
secured to the stone plinths on both 
sides of the wall. 

Fig. 3 shows the framework bolted 
down to the stone plinths; the roof, which 
is in glass panels, shut down ; the rones or 
guttei-s on each side of roof, for taking off 
rain water ; and the double trellis in the 
centre, to both sides of which the trees 
are to he trained. 

Fig. 4 shows the trellis arranged along 
the inner sides instead of in the centre, as 
in fig. 3. The top is also shown open for 
the piirj)ose of ventilation, and two hot- 
water pipes are placed near the surface of 
the ground. 

Fig. 5 shows a double trellis in the 
centre. The top ventilation is also some- 
what different from the last. 

Fig. 6, showing the end view, requires 
no explanation. 

Spencer' 8 glass walls . — These walls have 
recently been brought into notice by Mr 
Spencer of Bowood, to whom we are 
indebted for our diagram and descrip- 
tion. In some important points they 
differ from the glass walls of Mr Ewing — 
indeed, so much so as to rank rather in 
the character of narrow span - roofed 
houses than as glass walls. They have 
the advantage of affording more accom- 
modation within ; the glass is placed at 
a better angle of elevation than those we 
have just described, although in this 
respect Mr Ewing has made provision to 
construct walls with the same slope 
also. We think Mr Spencer’s design 
would have been more complete had the 
copings at the top been of glass instead 
of zinc, for the purpose of admitting the 
perpendicular rays of light and heat. 
The idea of having the glass removable 
is good, so far as the culture of plums, 
cherries, pears, &c., is concerned; but 
wo fear that peaches, nectarines, vines, 
and ai)ricot8, would require the protec- 
tion of the glass during winter even in 
the south of England — ^and certainly so 
in the north of England and Scotland. 
Another merit they have in our estima- 
tion, is the economy of construction, 
which must be considered another stop 
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in the right direction, in doing away 
with the antiquated, expensive, and 
labour-wasting details of ponderous rafters 
and framed sashes. 

The following description will explain 
our fig. 7 9 of the section, while fig. 80 is 
a section of the astragal. The width of 


Fiff, 79 . 



the structure at the bottom is 8 feet, 
tapering to 18 inches at the top. The 
ends of tlie house face the south and 
north. Tlie astragals are of iron, and 
fixed into a top and bottom rail : they 
are formed flat at top, and on them the 
glass is laid, and kept in its place by a 
head, which is screwed down, having a 
thill strip of Indian rubber between it 
and the glass, both to keep the glass 
steady and also to prevent its being 
broken by pressure or concussion. We 
would have placed a similar piece under 
tlie gliiss also, for a like purpose. No 
l)utty is used. The astragals are made 
to take out of their fittings, and when 
the beads are unscrewed the glass is 
readily removed, and packed by until 
again required. The coping at the top, 
and the ventilators at the bottom, are of 
zinc or galvanised iron. The glass is 18 
inches in width : e e are the ventilators ; 
d d astragals ; a a trellis for training the 

trees on ; c 
® * border ; h foot 

passage along 
thecenti’e. On 
fig. 80, e is tlie 
screw; Jbead; 
c Indian rub- 
ber, placed be- 
tween the glass 
and astragal ; h b glass ; a astragal. 



The operations of culture, as will be 
seen, are carried on from within ; and 
from the general construction, many 
plants may be protected in these walls 
during winter. With a hot-water pipe 
placed at each side, between the trellis 
and the glass, and a simple mechanical ap- 
pliance, to effect simultaneous ventilation 
both at the bottom and the top, we would 
have in such a structure all that is re- 
quired for ripening wall fruits in very 
great perfection, and at comparatively 
Uttle cost — indeed, much about that re- 
quired to erect a common brick wall. 
Neither Mr Spencer nor Mr Ewing hold 
out their respective inventions as com- 
pletely adapted to early forcing, but 
as accelerators and protectors only ; and 
80 far as this goes, both are entitled to 
our fullest approval. 

Wooden walls have the property of 
affording shelter from the winds; but 
their non-conducting nature unfits them 
for attracting or reflecting solar heat, at 
least to such an extent as to be of much 
utility to trees trained upon them. They 
may indeed, by being covered with coal 
tar, asphalte, or perhaps other mineral 
matter, particularly of a black colour, be 
somewhat improved. Wooden walls are 
colder in winter and spring than brick 
ones ; but this circumstance is often an 
advantage, by retarding the blossoming 
of the trees, and lessening the risk of 
their being injured by spring frosts. It 
has been suggested to construct wooden 
walls hollow, and to fill the space between 
the boarding with pounded charcoal, coke, 
or clinkers, as means of absorbing heat 
during the day, and giving it out during 
the night. The heat that would pass 
through an inch-and-half board would bo 
so trifling that it could never be calcu- 
lated upon to be of the least practical 
utility; besides, such walls would be 
much more expensive than those with a 
single surface of boarding. Many authors 
have advocated their ixse ; and amongst 
them Nicol, who says that he has ‘^con- 
structed many hundred lineal feet of 
wooden walls.” In one particular that 
authority differs from most others, inas- 
much as he places them out of the perpen- 
dicular by inclining them “considerably 
towards the north — fig. 81 — presenting 
a surface at a better angle,” as he thought, 
“ with the sun, than if they were upright. 
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They are placed on sloping ground, and 
range in five ranges or lines, due east and 


Fig. 81. 



west, at the distance of 7 yards from each 
other — the southernmost being 5 fee thigh, 
and the northernmost 7 — composed of im- 
bricated boards pitched over to give them 
durability ; the supports are set on (not 
in) blocks of stone, which are sunk in the 
earth, and firmly laid on solid founda- 
tions.” Such walls, we ought to observe, 
are available on one side only for the 
purpose of training trees against, a circum- 
stance that will ever be an objection to 
them. Wooden walls, formed of well- 
seasoned larch, will last for many y^ears ; 
and we apprehend that it w’ould be 
advantageous to have the uprights made 
of cast-iron, set in stone blocks, with their 
sides grooved to the depth of 2 inches, 
and the boarding; 2 inches thick, let into 
the grooves, but not fastened to them : 
the whole boarding could thus be removed 
during winter, and the blossoming of the 
trees be retarded until the danger of 


spring frosts was passed. The uprights 
would require, however, to be not more 
than 4 or 5 feet apart, so as to prevent 
the boarding from warping. If the board- 
ing shrink a little during the heat and 
di’ought of summer, it will fall again into 
its place without showing any crevice 
when these are over. In regard to colour- 
ing wooden walls, there is no doubt coal- 
tar or pitch somewhat increases the 
w^armth of them ; but we question whether 
the benefit arising from that is enough 
to compensate for the disagreeable effect 
that the black colour produces. As to 
the preservation of the timber, we believe 
it would last longer without than with 
such application. The split oaken pales 
used in England for park palings suffi- 
ciently prove the durability of timber 
when fully exposed to the atmosphere : 
they last for ages without paint or pre- 
paration of any kind. 

Architectural walls. — Under certain cir- 
cumstances these w’alls are admirable, 
particularly in situations where the man- 
sion, offices, &c., are strictly architectural. 
The walls in the kitchen garden at Clare- 
mont afford an instance of the correct 
taste of Sir John Vanbrugh, who built 
them to harmonise with the original man- 
sion. These walls, shown by fig. 82, still 


Fig. 82. 



remain a monument of his massive style, 
although the noble mansion with which 
they were associated has long been de- 
molished, and another built in its stead. 

We may hero correct an error fallen into 
by Mr Loudon in the “ Encyclopaedia of 
Gardening,'* ckc., who says that these 
gardens were constructed from designs by 
Brown. This is not the case. The kitchen 
garden was constructed by Vanbrugh, and 
the present mansion built by Brown. It is 
said to have been the only house entirely 
erected by that artist, although he altered 
and added to many. Our authority for 
this ^ W8.8 the late Sir J ohn Soane, who 
received his first lessons in architecture 


from Brown while the mansion was build- 
ing. Brown executed this edifice so much 
to the satisfaction of Lord Clive, that he 
employed him to remodel the grounds, 
which remain in nearly the state in which 
he left them, and form one of the earliest 
examples of his peculiar style. We have 
seen a print of Claremont as it existed in 
the time of the celebrated Duke of New- 
castle ; the arrangement, as shown by it, 
was strictly geometrical. Not a vestige 
of it, however, remains at this day, ex- 
cepting the garden walls and a lofty obe- 
lisk with the Newcastle crest on the top. 
Brown levelled the terraces and filled up 
the basins of water; while many of the 
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sculptured ornaments and mural decora- 
tions remained as useless lumber, and 
were used in forming the foundations of 
a conservatory built by Government for 
the lamented Princess Charlotte, and 
scarcely finished at her death, 

London and Wise, eminent in their day 
as garden architects, constructed several 
garden walls both in England and Scot- 
land upon architectural principles, some 
of which still remain. The walls in the 
botanic garden at Oxford are of a highly 
architectural character. They are 12 feet 

Fig. 
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in height, with a coved Gothic cornice 
on each side, under an elevated Gothic 
coping. They are also of stone, laid in 
deep courses and smoothly dressed, asso- 
ciating well both with the antiquities and 
architectural structures for which that 
ancient city has been so long conspicu- 
ous. A slight attempt at the architectural 
style was exemplified by the celebrated 
Adam, at Blair- Adam in Kinross-shire. 

An excellent specimen of an archi- 
tectural wall, fig. 83, a and b, in the 
Norman-Gothic style, has within these 
83. 
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few years been built by Mrs S. Erskine 
of Dunimarle, near Culross, and is in- 
tended to associate with the mansion now 
building in the same style, all from de- 
signs by that excellent lady. We have 
had the honour of being consulted by 
her in regard to connecting this wall with 
the mansion by a conservatory, of which 
an elevation will be seen in its proper 
place, ill which the finest collection of 
orange trees exists that we have seen in 
Britain, with the exception of those at 
Hampton Court. 

We have already stated, that under 
certain circumstances architectural gar- 
den walls may be built. It would, how- 
ever, bo unwise, at least it would be a 
violation of good taste, to have an archi- 
tectural garden near or belonging to a 
mansion totally devoid of architectural 
character. We have been mildly rebuked 
by our late respected friend Mr Loudon 
for not giving a certain degree of archi- 
tectural display to the walls of the new 
gardens at Dalkeith. Our reasons for 
not doing so were, first, that our instruc- 
tions were to make a plain and useful 
garden; and next, that, had we built them 
upon architectural principles, they would 
not have harmonised with the mansion, 
from which they are not far distant. 

Architectural walls have advantages 
even so far as culture is concerned. The 
breaks and projections afford shelter from 
the cold, cutting winds of spring; and 


this, no doubt, led partially to the adop- 
tion of them. 

Piered,arcked,nic?ied,or recessed walls . — 
These have had their advocates since tho 
days of Switzer; modern artists, however, 
seldom adopt them. The arched wall, 
fig. 84, has a massive and imposing effect, 
Fi/?. 84. 
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and if the arches are sufficiently wide to 
admit of a tree each, the effect is increased, 
and the protective advantage rendered 
more obvious. The piers may be planted 
with the hardier sorts of fruit trees, trained 
upright and round the arches : or, in a 
mixed garden, roses or other ornamental 
plants may be trained upon them, either 
for ornament, or for affording shelter to 
the fruit trees, as recommended by Mr 
Gorrie. 

Walls may be built with piers for 
greater strength, as well as for breaking 
the force of the wind in sweeping over 
their surface. These piers, however, 
should not project far, nor should they 
be near together : each panel, as in fig. 
85, should be proportioned so as to hold 
one full-grown tree. In high and exposed 
situations, we would by all means admit 
of piered walls, if only for the shelter they 
afford: in low and sheltered situations, 
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where their utility in this respect may be 
questioned^ we would dispense with them 

TTitr Rn 


altogether, unless in connection with 
other architectural buildings. 

walls are not so frequently met 
with as they ought to be. We believe 
that WQ were amongst the first to direct 
attention to them, and certainly the first 
who published diagrams of them, (vide 
Practical Gardener, p. 3G.) In high and 
exposed situations, where shelter might 
be difficult to provide, their utility must 
be obvious. The trees should be planted 
on the sloping bank, and bent so as to 


we have seen them in use, and hod as 
fine fruit from them as from any other, 
and certainly much earlier. 

The only* instances of sunk walls we 
know of, were those once existing at 
Abercairney, in Perthshire ; those at 
Walton, near Felixstow, Suffolk ; and at 
Silverton Park, in Devonsliire. 

Inclined walls . — We have already 
noticed that Nicol used wooden walls, 
and approved of them having an incli- 
nation, so as to present a better aspect 
to the sun than erect ones do. The 
inventor of inclined walls appears to 
have been De Douillicr, tutor to the 
Marquis of Tavistock. He exemplified 
his theory in the then celebrated gardens 
at Bel voir Castle, about the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, and also wrote 
a book upon their supposed merits. They 
were opposed by Switzer, Lawrence, and 
Millar, but have to a certain extent been 
approved of by some writers of more 
modern times. M. Stoffels of Mechlin, 


reach the wall ; and for this purpose half 
standards are the best. To guard against 
damp, a drain should bo carried along close 
to the bottom of the walls, as shown in the 
diagrams ; and in 

W ^ 

trees may be 

$ planted behind the 

v/ top and trained 

i t downwards. Ob- 

J k a... jections have been 

made to sunk walls, 
on account of their supposed liability to be- 
come damp, and consequently cold. This 
objection cannot holdgood so far as regards 
fig. 87, for it is to all intents and purposes 

Fig. 87. 


as dry as one built on the surface, if not 
more so. As regards fig. 86, no damp 
will affect it if, in the course of construc- 
tion, it is drained, or packed behind with 
loose rubble stones, flints, or brickbats, 
and small openings are left near its bot- 
tom for the admission of air and drainage 
of water, should such ever be required. 
Sunk walls are not an idea of our owuj 


or Malines, states, in the Horticultural 
Society's Transactions,” “ that ho had an 
opportunity of comparing the effect of 
a sloping and a perpendicular wall in 
the same garden, for tlio growth of peach 
trees, and that the result was greatly 
in favour of the former.” A correspon- 
dent in the “ Gardener’s Miigazino,” 
(vol. ii. p. 7,) suggested a wall of this 
kind. It consisted of two 4-inch walls, 
worked in cement, 5 feet apart at the 
bottom, and inclining on both sides, so 
as to meet at the top in the width of a 
single brick. He proposed planting the 
trees inside, and taking them through 
a hole about the middle of the wall, 
and to heat the interior with fermenting 
material — plans not very reconcilable 
with good practice. 

Inclined walls may very readily be 
Fig. 88. 



constructed upon the principle 
in fig. 88, which represents 


exhibited 
a sloping 
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bank cut out in terraces, the base of each 
incline being formed into a border a 
well drained, and prepared for the trees 
to be planted in, with walks in front, as 
at h h. The inclines are covered with 
Welsh slates, which are powerful con- 
ductors of heat, set clear of the ground 
tl)e thickness of a brick set on edge : 
the slates being drilled with small per- 
forations, in straight lines — the lines, 
say a foot distant from each other, and 
furnished with eyed nails, to which the 
branches are to be tied. 

Terraced walls have many advan- 
tages, particularly in cold and exposed 
situations ; tliey can also be constructed 
upon surfaces where ordinary w^alls can- 
not. To render them dry, they should 
be built hollow, as in tlie annexed 
fig. 89, and backed with loose rubble 


Fig. 89. 



stone, coarse gravel, or flints, to separate 
them from the ground behind, with 
prepared borders and a walk in front. 
With regard to height, tliis must be 
regulated by the inclined plane of the 
ground ; but they may be from 4 to 
20 feet in height. Intermediate heights, 
however, will be found the most suitable. 
Both terraced and inclined walls may be 
formed in situations in which scarcely 
any other use could be made of the 
ground ; and if the exposure is favour- 
able towards the south, they will be 
found amply to repay the cost of erec- 
tion. 

Inclined walls were exemplified some 
years ago by Mr Creelman of Portobello, 
near Edinburgh : an account of his way 
of constructing them, with an engraving, 
w^as published in the fourth volume of 
the Caledonian Horticultural Society s 
Memoirs,” of which the following is the 


substance. Advantage was taken of a 
rising piece of ground near the centre 
of the garden, and two “ sloping or almost 
horizontal walls, of a circular or rather 
a horse-shoe shape,” were built. This 
circle was “ formed into two terraces, 
one above the other, with a walk between, 
somewhat more than 3 feet wide. The 
walls (if they may be so called) are formed 
merely of bricks laid flat on the surface 
of the ground, without any lime. The 
ground slopes at an angle of about 10®, 
and the wall is inclined to the surface, also 
at an angle of about 10 ® — L «., the bricks 
are raised some inches at the upper or 
back part. These almost flat walls are 

7 feet wide, the bricks being very hard 
burned.” From this it appears that most 
of the advantages of inclined walls may 
be obtained at a cheap rate ; for example, 
where the ground is naturally steep and 
inclining to the sun, or rendered so by 
throwing up banks, all that is required 
in these cases is training the trees to 
a wire trellis, set to the desired angle 
of inclination, and covering the surface 
under it, say at the distance of 2 inches, 
wit! I hard burned bricks, even such as are 
unfit for building purposes; or where 
dark-coloured gi*anite is to be had, the 
ground maybe paved with this. One dis- 
advantage would arise from la 3 ung either 
the bricks or granite close to the ground, 
inasmuch as they would be kept too 
damp and cold ; but this could be readily 
rectified, as they might be elevated 6 or 

8 inches from the ground by laying them 
on bricks set on edge, or by building 
parallel walls of greater height under 
them. By this ari’angement a circulation 
of air would be passing continually under 
them, and thus they would be kept free 
of damp from beneath. Whatever advan- 
tages these walls may have, it is clear 
that it is gained by sacrificing the surface 
of the ground they occupy. 

We have seen in the vicinity of Folk- 
stone, Kent, inclined walls, which have 
been found extremely valuable ; but then 
the nature of the situation should be 
taken into account. This was a high, 
steep bank, forming a natural half-moon- 
like concavity, probably the remains of 
ancient excavations : the centre of tliis 
concavity pointed nearly due south, so 
that the ends formed what may be called 
an east and west aspect A high bank 
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surrounded the whole, thickly planted 
with pines and shrubs of lower growth : 
a situation suitable for the purpose could 
not have been more perfectly made by 
art. So much in advance were the fruit 
trees upon the inclined walls in this 
situation, to what tliey were iipon per- 
pendicular ones in every respect the very 
counterpart of them, that the fruit ripen- 
ed invariably — so said the proprietor — 
from a month to six wrecks earlier upon 
the former than upon the latter. An old 
gravel pit, chalk pit, or stone quarry, if 
the aspect is tow’ards the south, is an 
excellent situation for forming inclined 
fruit-tree walls — inasmuch as the ground 
occupied is of little or no account, and 
the elevations formed, whether by the 
operation of previous excavations or by 
the hand of nature, cost nothing ; whereas, 
to provide the same by artificial means 
would be attended with considerable ex- 
pense, and in all probability would not 
answer the purpose so well. The sides 
of such excavations being smoothed, and 
brought to the desired form, require no 
further preparation than paving the sur- 
focc with bricks laid flat and in mortar. 
We know of few purposes to which such 
places as are named above could be so 
w’ell applied as that of planting them 
wdth fruit trees. The advocates for the 
proper inclination of walls will ask, To 
what angle were these walls referred to 
set ? We believe that little attention was 
paid to this particular point, but it 
w’ould be reasonable that they should 
be placed so as to be perpendicular to 
the sun’s rays at the time, or perhaps 
a little before the fruit may be expected 
to ripen. A species of inclined wall 
may be seen in almost every village in 
England, w^here the branches of fnxit 
trees or vines are allow’ed to grow and 
are trained over the roofs of houses; and 
the precocity of the fruit under such cir- 
cumstances is well known. In estimating 
the value of inclined walls, we may ob- 
serve that they present a better angle to 
the sun’s rays at certain seasons of the 
year than perpendicular ones; but whe- 
ther this is equal to the cold produced by 
dampness, and by perpendicular frosts, is 
extremely doubtful. Damp they must 
be, compared with perpendicular walls, 
whether reclining entirely on the ground 
or partially elevated above it. 


Walls of slatty glass^ Arbroath, Caithness, 
or Yorkshire pavement. — These, although 
new features in garden architecture, 
might be used with great advantage ; but 
of course, like cob or mud walls, they 
would require to be trellised for the pur- 
pose of conveniently attaching the trees 
to them. These materials can be got of any 
reasonable size. The mode of constructing 
them is as follows: Upon a solid founda- 
tion, erect cast-iron uprights, or standards 
like a a or ^ ^ in figs. 90, 91 — between these 

Fig. 90. 
a a 

Fig. 91. 

set the slates or pavement on edge, either 
grooved as in fig. 90, or plain as in 
fig. 91. For a 6-feet wall, slates or pave- 
ment can readily be j)rocured, so that one 
piece shall form the height of the wall, or 
two pieces a 12-foot one, or, of course, 
any intermediate height. It w’ould, iiow- 
ever, be better, for ai)]>earancc sake, to 
have them all of one width, so that the 
standards may stand at equal distances. 
Such walls would be exceedingly durable ; 
and they must also be economical in con- 
struction, where the material requires no 
working, except the sawing of them to 
the required lengths and breadths. This 
is the case with Bangor slates and Caith- 
ness pavement, both of which may be 
raised in flags of any thickness, and of 
even surface, requiring no artificial dress- 
ing. Such walls have been recommended 
for forming fire-proof partitions by the 
late Sir John Robison, in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture,” from which our diagrams are 
taken. 

We have used Caithness pavement very 
extensively where exposed both to exces- 
sive heat, and also to all the changes of 
the atmosphere without, and entirely con- 
cur in the high opinion of it given in the 
work just referred to. ‘‘As regards 
strength and hardness, it is not equalled 
by any paving stone used in London; 
it completely resists the action of the se- 
verest frosts; it neither scales, flakes, 
nor becomes slippery ; and from not being 
porous, it dries rapidly after rains; in 
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fact, none of tlio objections so common to 
the Yorkshire paving, or any otlier free- 
stone, seem to apply to the Castlehill 
Caithness paving. 

Mr R. Mallet of Dublin, an architect of 
great taste and ingenuity, has recom- 
mended, in the Gardeners’ Magazine,” 
vol. ix. p. 193, the use of slate walls for 
garden purposes. He proposes to em- 
ploy cast-iron uprights, the spaces be- 
tween being filled in with 

Fig. 92. slabs of slate. The section 
of thcsc Uprights to be as in 
^ fig. 92 : they are to be placed 

^ in the plane of the wall, and 

^ supported by being set on 
^^^^7^77777% blocks of stone in the foun- 
dations. “ When slates, 

boards, or flags are used, the breadth of 

the rebate in the iron post may be consi- 
derably less — say an inch, as in 
Fig. 93. fig. 93. h)latc ‘ walls,’ of gi'eat 
strength and durability, might 
be made by filling up the 
spaces wuth two surfaces of 
slate, distant three or four 
inches, with gravel and grout, 
or rammed puddle, as in fig. 91, in which 
a is the iron upiiglit, b the slates. 

Fig. 91. 


a 



and c the puddle or filling-up matter. 
Slates thus ])laccd, from the inertia 
and non-elasticity of the mass, \vould 
almost resist fractxire ; a blow of a ham- 
mer would only punch a hole through, 
without shattering tlie slate.” Or they 
maybe left hollow; but we question if 
they could be heated with safety. Slate 
walls made in the way recommended by 
Mr Mallet, “ with the addition of ejxs 
cast on one side of the iron uprights for 
the wires of a trellis, and the slates 
painted black, would appear to be,” he 
thinks, “ the best garden wjills that could 
be erected. They could harbour no in- 
sects, would not be eaten out by nailing, 
would look better than brick walls, and 
the tops of tlie uprights would be available 
for rolling blinds, *fec., for protection. Per- 
VOL. I. 



haps the deep violet colour of the slates 
would be the best possible for garden 

walls, which” he has “deduced from 

some recent observations on tlie rays of 
light and heat. These slate w^alls might 
be hollow— viz., filled with rounded peb- 
p. gg hies, and no- 

^ n I thus be heated 

I by steam occa- 

sionally, or bo 

entirely hollow, 

II — ' with a doxiblo 

1^1 rebate, and per- 

^ forated upright- 

. — , ly^ and become 

I < ' ' long smoke flues 

I [j great depth 

and thinness, 
^ I as in fig. 05 j in 
which d is the 
side view of an 
upright, and e a 
J J Liu cross section or 
plan.” 

Such walls would be both economical 
and useful, and certainly fiir more elegant 
than those in common use. We differ, 
however, in opinion from Mr Mallet, in 
regarding them as capable of being heated 
more especially by flues, as the slates 
w^ould not stand the heat near the fur- 
naces; and as for jointing them with tar, 
as he proposes, to prevent the escape of 
smoke or steam, wc consider it the very 
w'orst material that could be employed 
for tliat purpose. 

The same intelligent architect has also 
suggested, in the work last quoted, a brick 
wall su 2 )ported with iron uprights, and 

Fig. 96. 

filled in 

I ted bricks, 

\|^ rf ^ as shown 

\\ ill annex- 

NP ed fig. 96. 

^ ‘‘A 4-inch 

wall built 
in this 

^ ^ way, with 

posts at every 4 feet,” Mr Mallet thinks, 
“ would be as strong and stiff as an or- 
dinary 14-inch wall, and, excluding the 
original expense of brickmaking^j and 
foundry' appai'atus, would not cost above 
one-third of the expense. The bottom 

N' 
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course of bricks should be laid across, 
under the surface, as in fig. 97. In fig. 

Fig. 97. cm a, 

cross sec- 
tion, and 
(i a por- 
tion of 
the cast- 
iron up- 
r i ght, 
with the 
bricks 
placed in 

its grooves. These bricks lock into one an- 
other, and thus may be put together and 
stand without cement ; or they might be 
merely dipped into thin grout before lay- 
ing together, and thus their staunchness 
insured. Rebated bricks of this kind 
would be as easily male as common ones; 
and the rebate, like that of a sash, would 
prevent water from flowing through. The 
bottom course of bricks should be laid 
across, under the surface, as in fig 97, to 
form a broad foundation.” 

All walls constructed of pavement, 
slate, glass, (fee., being of course narrow, 
if not built double, with a solid or hollow 
centre, will require a coping, both for ef- 
fect, and for the protection of the trees 
that may be trained upon them. This 
can readily be added by employing the 
same material. Walls thus constructed 
are considered to be of all others the most 
elegant. 

Concrete walls are of great antiquity. 
They are constructed as follows : The 
excavation for the foundation — the latter 
being also of concrete — is made to the re- 
quired depth and width. The depth in 
this case depends on the subsoil in a 
much less degi’ec than where no concrete 
is used— and hence the great utility of 
concrete in situations where a solid basis 
cannot easily be reached ; for, within a 
few days of its being finished, it becomes 
united together into one solid mass through- 
out its whole length and V)readth. When 
the foundations are brought to their pro- 
per height, a strong framework of plank- 
ing should be made on both sides of the 
intended wall, and exactly as far apart as 
the thickness of the wall is designed to 
be. The greater the length this frame- 
work is, the better — as, by the time the 
operation of filling in the concrete has 
arrived at the end, the planks at the part 


first done may be ready for removal, and 
for setting a course higher ; this, however, 
should not be attempted until the con- 
crete has become fully set. The frame- 
vrork is then to be lifted up for another 
course, which course should be only about 
18 inches thick. This process is continued 
till the entire height of the wall is done. 
When the frame is set, gi‘avel, just as it 
comes from the pit, and pretty coarse, is 
laid within the frame to the depth of 4 
inches ; hot lime grouting is then poured 
over it in sufficient quantity to cement 
the whole together ; and the same pro- 
cess is followed till the W’all is fiiiislied. 
When thorougldy dry, any cavities on the 
surface may be made good, and the whole 
rough-cast, plastered, or cemented, ac- 
cording to circumstances. Such walls 
should be coj>ed with stone, brick, or 
other similar ’material ; for, like all other 
walls, the dryer they are kept tlie better. 
The proportion of hot lime to the gravel 
is about one-eiglitli part only, although 
some make the proj)Oi-tion one to five, 
particularly w'liere loamy gravel is used. 

The Chinese construct concrete w^alls 
much in the same way as descril)ed above, 
only using sifted sand and quicklime in 
the proportion of about 15 to 1. 

Clay walls,— Doumn, in “The Peasant’s 
Voice,” (p. 31,) describes a mode of build- 
ing mud w^alls practised in Cambridge- 
shire as follows : When a sufficient 
quantity of clay is dug, it is wrought up 
wdth straw, and moulded in a frame 18 
inches in length, G deep, and from 9 to 12 
inches in diameter, in the same manner as 
the brickmaker moulds his bricks. The 
lumps thus formed are dried in the sun, 
and, when sufficiently hard, are laid ex- 
actly like bricks, and jointed with mortar. 
The foundation is formed of stone or burned 
bricks level with the ground surface ; and 
wdien finished, the wall is plastered or 
roughcast over, which gives it a clean 
and neat appearance. Such walls are 
usually coped with thatch, with broad pro- 
jections on both sides to keep them diy, 

Coh walls are the mud walls of Devon- 
shire, where they are common both for 
garden walls and even for respectable- 
looking two -storey houses. A house of 
this description was pointed out to us last 
year, said to be upwards of two hundred 
years old. The construction of,oob walls 
is thus described in the “ Encyclopeedia 
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of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture,” 
(p. 417) — These walls are made 2 feet 
thick, and are raised upon a foundation 
of stonework. After a wall is raised to 
a certain height, it is allowed some weeks 
to settle before more material is laid on. 
The first rise is about 4 feet, the next not 
so much, and so on — the layers diminish- 
ing in thickness as the work advances. 
The solidity of cob walls depends much 
on their not being hurried in the process 
of making them ; if hurried, they are apt 
to swerve from the perpendicular. The 
sides are pared down as efich layer is 
finished, and the building commences 
early in spring, in order that the roofing, 
which is of straw thatch, may be got on 
before winter. Such walls should be fur- 
nished with long metallic-eyed nails when 
newly finished, or trellised afterwards, 
for tlie purpose of fastening the trees to 
them. 

In estimating the merits of cob or mud 
walls, the late Mr Loudon very justly 
observes, ** that earth or mud walls are 
not in use in any district in Britain 
which is iu an advanced state of improve- 
ment ; they appear to be chiefly suitable 
to a rude state of society, where every 
man is his own builder, and where me- 
chanical skill and good tools for working 
in timber and stone are scarce.” Mud 
walls are by no means uncommon in many 
parts of the south of England ; and, if 
properly prepared and kept dry at the 
top, are known to last for ages. The great 
principle of their preservation depends 
on their being built on a solid and dry 
foundation, kept well thatched on the top, 
and properly trellised. They are more 
economical than wooden walls, and no 
doubt attract a gi'eater degi’ee of solai* 
heat. 

These walls are common in Germany, 
and are there formed of well mixed clay 
and straw, used in a state neither very 
wet nor very dry, and well rammed 
between two movable boarded sides, re- 
tained in their position by a frame of 
timber, which form bctw^een them the 
section of the wall : these boarded sides 
are placed inclining to each other, so as 
to form a tapering wall when finished. 

jF7ini walk are of great antiquity, and 
are very common in countries where this 
material abounds. The following descrip- 
tion of their formation is from the “Land- 


scape Architecture of Italy,” by Gilbert 
Laing Meason. “ Build up the flints in 
frames, and pour cement,” (concrete wo 
presume,) “ into the interstices ; the 
foundation should be on brick arches” — 
this we, however, consider as superfluous— 
“and the cement may be composed of 
thoroughly-burned chalk slacked with 
water, to reduce it to the finest dry powder; 
and then sifted and added to two parts 
of rough sharp sand, with small sharp 
gravelly stones. The whole should be 
mixed together dry, and a sufficient 
quantity of water should be poured u])on 
it, to make it into a liquid paste, which 
should be used immediately. The slack- 
ing of the lime, the mixture, and the ap- 
plication to the w^alling, should follow 
one another without delay. A quantity 
of the sand and powdered lime should be 
at hand to throw into the moulds, in case 
the mortar should appear too thin. By 
such management this cement requires 
not age to harden it.” 

From the roughness of the surface 
such w^alls require to be trellised, or 
furnished with eyed studs to fasten the 
trees to. Flint walls are in common use 
in many parts of Hampshire, and are 
there built with common mortar, much 
iu the same way that rubble stone walls 
are in Scotland. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the breaking of flints, con- 
trive with apparently little trouble to 
make very respectable-looking walls. 

Clinker or scoria walls. — The large 
clinkers or scoria3 formed in furnaces, 
particularly in those employed in the 
manufacture of iron or glass, make excel- 
lent and durable walls. Their construc- 
tion is in all respects similar to that of 
flint w alls ; and like them they require to 
be trellised or furnished with eyed nails. 

The following are examples of econo- 
mical walls, of which fig. 98 represents 


Fig. 98. 



what is called the square fret wall. It is 
4 inches thick, and is formed by joining 
a series of half squares, “ the sides of which 
are each of a proper length for training 
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one tree during two or three years.” It 
is admirably adapted for nursery culture. 
Fig. 99 is a self-supporting 4-inch wall, 

Fig. 99. 

z n , , , , 

formed in lengths of from 5 to 8 feet in 
alternate planes, so that the points of 
junction form in effect piers 9 inches by 
4^ inches.” 

Fig. 100, is a zigzag or angular wall, 
“ in which the angles are all right angles. 


Fig. 100. 



and the length of their external sides one 
brick or 9 inches. This Avail is built on 
a solid foundation, 1 foot 6 inches high 
and 14 inches wide. It is then com- 
menced in a zigzag, and may be carried 
up to the height of 15 or IG feet, of one 
brick in thickness ; and additional height 
may be given by adding 3 or 4 feet of 
brick on edge. The limits to the height 
of this wall arc exactly that of a solid wall 
of 14 inches thick — that being the width 
of the space traversed by the angles or 
zig-zag. This style of wall may be used 
as a fence or shelter wall merely ; but 
the unevenness of the surface renders it 
unfit for training trees against it. 

T/ie angular and Berpentine walls, figs. 
101, 102, have two avowed objects. 


Fig. 101. 



namely, shelter and economy. It has 
been calculated that walls built upon this 
principle — the centres of the segments 
composing the line being 15 feet apart — 


might be earned to the height of 15 feet, 
and only 9 inches thick ; and that a 
4-inch wall built on the same principle 
might be carried 7 feet high. 

Walls ttpofi an inclined surface, and in 
exposed situations, may bo sheltered as in 
fig. 103, by having portable wooden wings 


Fig. 103. 



set at distances, so as to enclose a tree in 
each sjjace. They will break the force of 
the winds, which often sweep along the 
face of a wall with great power, destroy- 
ing both blossom and foliage. In some 
of the oldest gardens we have seen yew 
hedges i)lan ted across the border, to afford 
shelter in the same wjiy ; and were it 
not that the roots of such hedges rob the 
border, their utility otherwise is un- 
doubted. 

Reed walls, or screens, are very common 
on the Continent. They are sometimes 
made portable, being formed in panels 
so that they can be removed at pleasure, 
and at other times are fixed structures. 
The.se were exemplified in the gardens at 
Hylands, in Essex, at a time when Dutch 
gardening was carried on to a considerable 
extent. They are, how- 
ever, of far too perish- 
able a nature to be much 
used in this country. 

Walls of slate, board- 
ing, or felt, may be 
erected as shown in fig. 
104. The slanting 
coping is of boarding, 
amply protecting the 
southern, or best side, 
but at the same time in- 
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jurious to the northern, or worst side, 
by throwing all the rain in that direc- 
tion. The diagonal line shows the direc- 
tion of cords, or wooden rods, to prevent 
the canvass screens from being blown 
against the trees by the wind. Dur- 
ing the day the canvass is rolled up, and 
is fixed under the coping to keep it dry. 

Screen walls are projecting walls placed 
at right angles with the main ones, and 
ai’e sometimes carried across the borders 
at their full height, at other times partly 
so, and sometimes in a slanting direction 
from the top of the wall to the walk. 
When placed at 100 or 200 feet apart in 


exposed situations, they afford advan- 
tages in breaking the force of the wind 
Some have, and with evident success, 
used boarded projections from 2 to 6 or 
7 feet, fixed to the wall by massive hinges, 
so that they could bo removed with little 
trouble, and indeed set to any angle that 
might be deemed most expedient. Such 
a mode of shelter was employed in the 
old gardens at Drumlaiirig ; and, we be- 
lieve, remained till these gardens were 
dismantled about twenty years ago. 

Oonsermitim walls^ fig. 105, owe their 
origin to Sir Joseph Paxton, who has 
long most creditably discharged the 


Fig. 105. 



duties of curator of the gardens at Chats- 
worth, and now discharges the responsible 
duties of general director of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s immense properties both in 
England and Ireland. From his excel- 
lent ‘‘Magazine of Botany” we have 
taken our drawing and the substance 
of our description. Sir Joseph observes 
that, in forming a wall of this descrip- 
tion, a south or south-west aspect is 
desirable. It is also of importance 
to give an ornamental character to it 
by throwing it into compartments or 
panels, by projections at equal distances 
from each other, by an appropriate cop- 


ing, and by chimney-tops and vases sur- 
mounting these projections, as in the 
accompanying figure. The situation of 
the conservative wall at Chatsworth 
requires it to be highly ornamented, or 
rather to be strictly architectural, as it is 
so near to the most splendid architectural 
mansion in England. The principles, 
however, of a conservative wall having all 
the advantages of projections and recesses, 
and suited to situations having few or no 
architectural pretensions, may bo carried 
out in a plainer manner. 

The above figure “ is an elevation of 
a highly ornamental conservative wall. 


Fig. lOG. 



d 



which may be extended either way to on a parallel scale. This shows the 
any required length. By referring to the furnaces at the back, in the form m 
ground-plan, fig. 106 , part will be seen, gratings; the flues o a, which axe earned 
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under ground, from one division to shown in the figure. Thus are combined 
another ; and the space for plants b b. 

The elevation will be perceived to con- 
sist of plain pillars, crowned by the 
chimneys connected with the flue, and 
by simple vases over the intermediate 
pillars. The space between the pillars 
supporting the chimneys stands much 
more forward than the rest, and is faced 
by a trellis. The receding parts can be 
covered at pleasure with a glazed light 
or lights, which, when not wanted, can 
be made to slide on rails behind the 
projecting portions. The rail at the 
back of tlie screen wall is shown on a 
larger scale, at c ; and the bottom of the 
sliding light, with its revolving roller, 
is exhibited at d. A side view of the 
roller inserted at the base of the sash- 
frame is given at e. A review of the 
chief features of the plan will leave the 
following general ideas : The wall is 
composed of alternate prominent and 
retiring compartments. Each of the 
former includes two stone pillars, which 
stand out a little beyond all the re- 
mainder, and are to be left uncovered ; 
while between them is a division, over 
which is extended a trellis for supporting This coping is supported upon iron 
the hardier kinds of climbers, and those brackets, the upper part of which pass 
that demand no protection. The recesses through the wall, and is turned down 
are capable, of being covered in cold behind, or fastened with a broad-headed 
weather with glazed sashes, which can be nut and screw, for greater strength, 
placed out of sight in a moment, when- These brackets are fixtures. The wooden 
ever it is safe to remove them, by sliding coping is fixed to the brackets by thumb- 
them behind the other divisions. In screws, and is let into a shallow groove 
these recesses the tenderest greenhouse under the stone or other permanent 
plants may be cultivated and trained coping, unless in cases where the coping 
against a trellis, which could not bo projects more than 2 inches, in which 


Fig. 108. 



a handsome architectural elevation, and 
the means of having some of the finest 
exotic plants exposed in summer, without 
danger, and in a condition incomparably 
more healthy 
and attractive 
than they ever 
attain in the 
greenhouse.” 

A conserva- 
tive wall, hav- 
ing no archi- 
tectural pre- 
tensions, may 
be constructed 
upon the prin- 
ciple of the an- 
nexed figures. 
The section, 
fig. 107, shows 
a hollow brick 
wall which may 
be heated by 
hot-waterpipes 
placed near the bottom, or placed as 
shown in figure, having a portable pre- 
lecting coping 18 inches in breadth. 



cases the groove would be unnecessary. 
In front of the wall are placed, at the 
distance of 6 feet apart, stone or cast-iron 
pillars b, on figs. 107 and 109, rising 18 
inches above the surface of the ground. 
Upon these are laid cast-iron rails, fig. 108, 
the whole length of the wall, and 8 inches 
broad, having two beads cast on their 
upper side, quite parallcd to each other. 
The space between the surface of the 
ground and the bottom of the rails is to 
be filled in with boarding, as seen in the 


elevation, fig. 109, a a, it being consider- 
ed expedient to keep the glass sashes 
quite clear of the ground, that they 
may not be injured by damp. Corre- 
sponding iron rails, but lighter in con- 
struction, are attached to the points of 
the brackets at the top of the wall; 
hence the extra strength required in 
these brackets over those in ordinary 
use. These rails above and below being 
fixed in their places, the whole is then 
ready to receive the glass sashes, which 
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are to be placed at a suitable angle of 
elevation, and move along the top and 
bottom rails with freedom. The top and 
bottom rails of the sashes are hollow- 
ed out, and furnished with hollowed 
gun-metal rollers, of an oblique form, 
suitable to the angle the sasiies are to 



be placed at, which embrace the iron 
beading, and cause the sashes to run 
freely along them. Each sash overlaps 
the other about 2 inches when shut ; and 
as every other sash moves upon the same 
line of rail, it can pass the other 
alternate sash without interruption, and 
can be totally removed when no longer 
required for the protection of the plants. 
This we think the simplest of all conser- 
vative walls ; and as the materials, with 
the exception of the stone supports 
and brackets, which arc permanent, can 
be removed when no longer required, 
and used for the ripening of peaches, 
grapes, figs, &c., on any ordinary wall — 
having only to be fitted with brackets 
and stone supports, for the reception of 
the rails — such walls ore worth the atten- 
tion of all who have gardens, whether 
large or small. 

The stone supports may be made the 
pedestals of vases or ornamental flower- 
pots during summer, and the brackets 
may easily be covered with branches of 
shrubs or creepers during the same 
period. All the operations of culture 
are performed from the outside ; and in 
winter the border, as far as the roots are 
supposed to extend, is covered with coal 
ashes or other non-conducting material. 


As glass is now one of our cheapest 
articles of manufacture, it is scarcely 
necessary for us to suggest substitutes. 
However, we may observe that thin 
canvass, previously steeped in a tan-pit, 
transparent cloth, or patent felt, may 
be employed ; — the two former ranking 
next to glass, on account of their trans- 
parency ; the latter being only adapted 
to ward off cold, but without the advan- 
tage of affording light to the plants. 

Viewing glass screens like fig. 109 as 
a medium for ripening fruit, the objec- 
tion, which is a perfectly valid one, will 
be made, that they are placed at an 
angle badly suited for that purpose. 
Hence we ought to explain, that such 
coverings arc intended only for the pro- 
tection of exotic flowering plants during 
winter and early spring — the plants then 
requiring protection, but not excitement; 
and only when no longer required for 
such a purpose are they to be employed 
for the ripening of fruit upon a portable 
structure, and for that purpose they may 
be placed at an angle by which the fruit 
and foliage may derive to the fullest 
extent the advantage of the solar rays. 

Another mode of arrangement may be 
adopted ; and those who may object to the 
2 feet or so of wooden framing occupying 
the space between the surface of the 
ground and tlie bottom of the under rail, 
may prefer it TI)is is, to lay a stone 
plinth from G to 12 inches in thickness, 
supported on an arched or piered foun- 
dation, to admit of the roots extending 
themselves ; this plinth is to be perma- 
nent, and on it the rails are to be laid, 
all other particulars being the same as 
in the preceding case. In front of this 
plinth a gravel or pavement walk should 
be constructed, at least equal to half the 
height of the wall, if for the protection 
of flowering plants only, as it is desirable 
that the eye be brought near to them. 
If an architectural coping and slightly 
projecting piers are indulged in, vases 
should 1)6 introduced along ' the top, 
while a corresponding stone plinth should 
form the outer side of the walk, whether 
pavement or gravel, having its comple- 
ment of vases or other mural decorations 
corresponding with those on the top of 
the wall. 

Stone blocks may be built in the wall 
instead of iron brackets, as described in 
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the “Gardeners’ Magazine,” (vol. ii. p.431,) 
of which the annexed cuts are a repre- 
sentation. To these rafters may be at- 
tached, and covered with glass sashes, 
supported at the bottom on a plinth of 
stone or portable framing of timber. Fig. 

110 shows the stone 
block to be built in 
the wall; fig. Ill the 
top of the wall with 
the block in its place, 
and the end of the 
rafter inserted into 
it, and kept in its 
place by an iron bolt. 
The coping is shown 
as throwing the rain 
water to the back of 
the wall, into a groove 
cut in the stone, from 
w'hence it is taken 
away by small leaden 
pipes placed at proper 
distances. The wall is built hollow, and 
heated by hot-water pipes. 

Referring again to the “Magazine of 
Botany,” we find that the plants on the 
conservative wall at Chatsworth are 
covered “ in winter with canvass curtains 
suspended from an iron rod placed be- 
neath a movable wooden coping, and fas- 
tened at the bottom, at short distances, by 
means of rings and hooks. The hooks 
are fixed to a board about 10 inches 
broad, which runs along the bottom, and 
is attached by hinges to a framework 
firmly set in the gi'ound. When the cur- 
tains ai’e drawn back the board lies partly 
over the border with the hooks tovrards 
the earth, and makes a convenient path 
to stand upon wdiilst dressing the trees. 
The curtains are opened and closed by 
cords moving on pulleys: in the day- 
time they are neatly drawn up and se- 
cured to the projecting buttresses. There 
are two to each compartment — hence, to 
cover the wall, these meet in the middle; 
and as one cuirtain is provided with eyelet 
holes, and the other with rings to pass 
through them, they are readily fastened 
together by running a cord through each 
of the rings from the top to the bottom 
of the wall. The whole, except the board 
into which the hooks arc driven, can be 
entirely removed in summer.” 

Dick's protecting frame may be consi- 
dered as a species of conseiwative wall, 


Fig. no. 



the intention of the inventor being to 
preserve not only the blossom in early 
spring from the effects of frost, but also 
the fruit when ripe from tho attacks of 
flies, birds, and wasps. A figure and full 
description of it will be found in the 
“Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London,” and also in our “ Prac- 
tical Gardener.” It is most effective in 
principle, but by far too complicated in 
its construction to give it superiority over 
other modes of protection of simpler 
forms. 

Fig. 112 represents a more simple and 
efibetive method, well suited for pro- 
Fiff 112 tccting half-hardy plants 
trained against a 'wall. 
Stone blocks a are set 
in the ground 10 feet 
apart, and 3 feet from the 
wall, perforated at the 
top to receive iron dow'els 
or studs 1 inch in diame- 
ter and 3 inches long, 
which are fiistcned to the 
end of an upright rafter 4 
inches square, and, by 
means of a mitred joint, 
contimicd in a sloping direction from the 
top of the upright part of the rafter to the 
wall, to which it is secured by being 
screwed to brackets permanently fixed into 
the top of the wall. A 3-inch batten is 
fastened to the ends of the rafters close to 
the wall, and another, G inches by 3, set 
edgeways, to the ends of the sloping part 
farthest from it, having 1^-inch ties 
between them, placed over the ui)rights; 
to these, patent asphalte roofing felt is 
secured in autumn, and left on until all 
danger of frost in spring is past, forming 
a roof perfectly water-tight. Along the 
front of the upright part of the rafters, 
close to their bottom, is fixed a flooring 
board of the usual size ; to the 6-inch 
batten is nailed thin semi-transparent 
canvass which reaches to the bottom 
board, and is there furnished with small 
brass rings 3 or 4 feet asunder, which are 
hooked on to studs fixed opposite to them 
in the board, keeping the whole tight. 
When it is required to open this screen 
for the purpose of exposing tho plants to 
the air and sunshine, it is drawn up to 
the top by means of brass rings sewn on 
to the inner side, through which cords 
are run in the manner often applied to 
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the drawing up and down of window- 
curtains. The canvass being thin, as 
much light passes through it as through 
the inferior qualities of glass; and being 
at a little distance from the plants, and 
the whole kept dry by the felt roofing, it 
has been found that plants have stood the 
winter under such protection as well as 
if in an ordinary greenhouse without fire 
heat. 

The best of all ways of forming conser- 
vative walls, now that glass is so cheap, 
would be to have portable structures with 
glass sashes, to fit up in autumn and re- 
move in spring. During summer, they 
could be employed in a variety of ways, 
of which the ripening of the finer kinds 
of pears is perhaps not one of the least 
important. A conservative wall, where 
the ground is of unequal level, or with a 
sloping surface, may be constructed as in 
the annexed diagram, fig. 113. The 


Fig. 113. 



panels formed by the projecting piers 
should bo regulated in lengths according 
to the rise of the gi'ound, so that the 
breaks along the top may not be too 
great. Its height also should be arranged 
to suit the circumstances of the place, as 
well as its architectural character. Walls 
much out of the level cannot be very 
conveniently heated by flues, but they 
may be so by hot water, pimping the boiler 
at the lowest point. Th# piers should 
terminate in vases, and project from 1 to 
2 feet, according to the height of the wall; 
this also should determine their breadth. 
The coping should be massive, and pro- 
ject not less than 12 inches. Under the 
coping, and near its front, should be fas- 
tened strong rods of wire, upon which the 
protecting curtains should be hung, run- 
ning with rings upon the wire rod, so 
that they may be drawn aside in fine 
weather, and secured to the piers. Or 
they may be so arranged as to draw up 
and remain under the projecting coping. 

VOL. I. 


If the wall do not exceed 9 or 10 feet in 
height from the gi’ound to the under side 
of the coping, a perrajiuent iron rail, with 
double grooves 1^ inch in width and 
the same in depth, may bo laid along its 
front, and in a line with the outsides of 
the piers — a corresponding one in wood 
being fixed to the front of the coping in 
autumn, and removed again in spring. 
Between these rails, canvass or felt framed 
shutters may be placed, which will ex- 
clude the frost and wet ; and as they, by 
this arrangement, will readily pass each 
other — being alternately in different 
grooves— ventilation and exposure can be 
readily given to the plants. The border 
in which the plants are set should be ex- 
ceedingly dry ; and as a walk, of neces- 
sity, will pass along the front, their roots 
getting into it will be no disadvantage, as 
the less such plants are nourished, and 
the drier their roots are, the better they 
will ripen their wood, and consequently 
stand the winter better. If the situation 
of the wall is such as to admit of it, both 
sides may be alike ; and it matters little 
what aspect it is set to. Should one side 
face the south, there arc plants which 
prefer that exposure ; while many others 
will stand on a northern exposure better 
than on a south one. 

Regarding the style or construction of 
a conservative wall, the late Mr Loudon 
very properly observes that it should not 
be a common erection, presenting only 
a flat perpendicular surface and a hori- 
zontal lino. At top, it may have piers 
at regular distances, terminating in caps 
surmounted by vases above the height of 
the wall, but arranged in form and pro- 
portion so as to harmonise with the con- 
servatory or house. In the case of a 
Gothic or Elizabethan building, these 
piers and their terminating ornaments 
should of course vary accordingly. In- 
stead of piers, the face of the w^l might 
be broken by arched recesses ; and while 
a more delicate kind of plant occupied 
that part of the wall which formed the 
back of each recess, a much hardier kind 
might be trained to the projections be- 
tween them. 

“ Where the style was Gothic, the wall 
might be covered with a series of piers 
and intersecting arches ; and if the piers 
and imposts of the arches were covered 
with ivy, and the rest of the wall with 

o 
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deciduous plants, the effect, more parti- 
cularly in winter, would be very striking. 
An excellent plan for varying such a wall 
is, to form the ground-plan in a zigzag 
line, with piers at the angles — in which 
case the length of each angle may be 10 
feet, and the deviation from a straight 
line from 2 to 3 feet. In going along the 
walk in front of such a wall, one series of 
angles would meet the eye, and in return- 
ing, another series. A temporary ver- 
anda, in which the framework is to be 
covered with hurdles clothed with thatch, 
or with canvass fixed to framework, or 
oiled paper, forms a very good protection 
for plants while in their dormant state, 
but requires to be removed much sooner 
in spring, when they begin to grow, than a 
glass roof; because, when the plants begin 
to grow under an opaque roof, they be- 
come etiolated and blanched for want of 
light. In general, conservative walls 
should be flued, in order to give the 
power of assisting the ripening of the 
wood in autumn.” This, in a cultural 
point of view, is of much importance, as 
the better the wood is ripened, the better 
it will withstand the cold in winter. Con- 
servative wulls might often be formed by 
constructing piers or buttresses against 
the dead walls of oflfices, whose backs look 
into the pleasure-ground ; and instead of 
their being an eyesore, they might be thus 
transformed into very interesting objects. 

Permanent studs for garden walls , — Gar- 
den walls, of whatever material they may 
be constructed, arc expensive erections ; 
and if properly built and taken care of, 
they wdll last for ages. To insure dura- 
bility, all walls, when first built, ought to 
be furnished with either cast-iron eyed or 
headed nails, pushed in to the joints, be- 
fore the mortar or cement is set ; 9 inches 
apart each way may be taken as the mi- 
nimum, and 15 inches the maximum 
distance apart. To these the trees should 
be secured by soft twine previously steeped 
in pyroligneous ether. This will not 
only be found an immense saving of ma- 
terial ever after, but will secure the wall 
a^inst those annual defacements which 
arise from driving in and pulling out 
thousands of nails, both in the joints and 
in the bricks. We have long given up 
the use of nails and shreds, and cannot 
too strongly recommend all who wish for 
the preservation of their walls to follow 


our example. Previous to using these 
studs, they should be made red hot, and 
thrown into a vessel of boiled oil with a 
little red lead, to give them a brick colour, 
as well as to prevent corrosion and insure 
durability. When once in, they never 
require to be removed; and hence the 
joints and bricks are secured from injury. 
Should at any time a stud be in the way 
of a large branch, it is easily broken off 
by the surface of the wall. Since we in- 
troduced the use of the eyed nails, some 
fourteen years ago, we believe Mr Oroskill 
of the Beverley Foundries has manufac- 
tured several millions of them. 

In old gardens the walls, in course of 
time, by the use of the nail and shred 
system, became so defaced as sometimes 
to require to be entirely taken down and 
rebuilt, or otherwise repaired — a danger 
which the use of the permanent studs 
completely obviates. 

“ The walls at Trontham had become 
so battered and disfigured that it was 
necessary to repoint them, and to plaster 
uj) the holes in the bricks, in order to 
bring the whole to an even surface. To 
conceal this patchwork, the walls received 
a coat of stone colour, and by this means 
all insects were effectually smothered. 
This is repeated once in two or three 
years, taking care not to lot the material 
fall on the branches. The propt)rtions of 
the ingredients used in forming the colour 
are as follows: — 16 lb. umber, 4 lb. 
ochre, 1 lb. lamp-black, and 4 quarts of 
coal-tar ; these are boiled together in 30 
gallons of water, and applied to the walls 
as hot as possible.” — Fleming in Journal 
of Horticultural Society, 

We use for the same purpose best 
Roman cement made into a thin paste, 
with sour miUt and sweet wort, — that is, 
an infusion cPmalt, — and lay it on with 
a common whitewash-brush quite cold, 
giving it throe coats, the one following 
the other as the wall dries. 

The following explanation of the tech- 
nical terms used by bricklayers, in con- 
nection with such work as garden walls, 
will be useful to the general reader. 

Those bricks which lie in the same 
direction as the line of the wall are called 
stretchers; those crossing the wall are 
headers; and, when smaller pieces are used, 
they are called closers. The object of 
arranging bricks as stretchers and headers 
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is to gain strength, or what is in practice 
called bond. The rows of bricks are 
designated courses. Grout is mortar 
thinned with water : it should be used 
moderately hot— -that is, made of newly- 
slacked lime : it is often used in solid 
brick walls, whose centres are packed 
with hats^ or fragments of bricks, flints, 
small stones, (fcc. It sets rapidly, and 
cements the whole well together. When 
a course of bricks is laid, having two 
stretchers and a header placed alternately, 
(the headers of every course resting on 
the stretchers of the course below,) the 
arrangement is called Flemish bond. 
When a course consists entirely of 
stretchers, and the course over it entirely 
of headers, it is called old English bond. 
When several courses of stretchers have 
only one course of headers, it is called 
running bond, Flemish bond is generally 
preferred by workmen, as the perpendi- 
cular joints arc more easily kej)t, by which 
means their work looks better and is less 
troublesome : the practical difficulty they 
liave to contend with is, that in the header 
courses, the joints which show outwardly 
being multiplied, they are apt, if not 
attended to, to overrun those of the 


course beneath, when either a straight 
joint must occur, or a closer must be 
inserted. For every wall above one brick 
in thickness English bond is preferable ; 
but for walls of a single brick in thickness, 
Flemish bond is best, if the joints are 
kept perpendicular over each other in the 
alternate courses. Closers should never 
be allowed except in the quoins, vviicre 
they necessarily must occur, in order not 
to weaken the work. The following four 
particulars should be carefully attended 
to in brick-building : first. That the 
fountlations bo set off perfectly level, so 
that each course may lie perfectly hori- 
zontal, to provide a level bed for the 
course above it ; secondly, That they be 
placed so that the joints of each course 
may be directly over the solids of the 
course next below it ; thirdly. That the 
joints be kept perfectly perpendicular ; 
fourthly, That no more mortar be used 
than is absolutely necessary to produce 
adhesion — and for this reason it is usual 
to restrict the workmen to joints not 
exceeding five-sixteenths of an inch for 
each bed of mortar. Walls with such 
joints will not only look better, but will 
be both stronger and more durable. 



CHAPTEK III. 

HOTHOUSE-BUILDING. 


§ 1. — GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

Improvements in hothouse-building ap- 
pear to bear no comparison with the 
improvements that have taken place of 
late years in other departments of horti- 
culture. This seems sufficiently proved 
by the fact, that so few — not more than 
half-a-dozen cases— of even very modified 
improvements have been exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace. Of these we notice two 
model greenhouses by Mr Dench, in 
which the metallic sashes are galvanised, 
and corrugated galvanised iron plates are 
employed to form the outside of the front 
parapet wall, while plain plates are used 
inside, as substitutes for a brick wall. 
Some parts of the woodwork are left 
])lain, while others are covered with thin 
plates of iron. If we are to have metallic 
hothouses, let us have them out and out; 
but all combinations of wood and iron, 
such as those here presented, are behind 
the intelligence of the age. The other 
improvements exhibited in the Crystal 
l^alace appeared to us to possess neither 
novelty nor merit. What Mr Dench’s 
motive may be for substituting plates of 
iron for brick in the parapet walls we know 
not. This much is certain, that they are 
neither so cheap nor so capable of resisting 
cold. 

Viewing the Exhibition, therefore, in a 
horticultural point of view, we are com- 
pelled to confess our great disappointment 
at its presenting so few specimens of im- 
provements in this department. We had, 
indeed, glass of all shapes and sizes ; but 
we looked in vain for specimens of glaz- 
ing, although a matter of so much im- 
portance. Even the almost worn-out 
subject of heating seemed to have been lost 


sight of, if we except a few of those health- 
destroying toys called hot-air stoves.'* 
From the painting of the interior, so 
artistically carried out by Mr Owen Jones, 
the ornamental hothouse-builder may take 
useful hints ; and future conservatories at 
least may bear some evidence of the im- 
proved taste of 1851. 

We need not refer to the original con- 
struction of hothouses, either in this 
country or on the Continent, further than 
to remark that they were by no means 
calculated for the preservation of tender 
exotic plants, and still less for the produc- 
tion of tropical fruits — as they were little 
other than large rooms, having windows 
in front, more in number and of larger 
size than those used in dwelling-houses. 
The first improvement on these was tlm 
adoption of what has been called the 
lean-to roof; this, till about the begin- 
ning of the present century, continued to 
be the form in general use, and for some 
purposes it will probably continue to be 
so. Various improvements, more espe- 
cially as regards their internal arrange- 
ments, mode of heating, <fec., were pro- 
jected, and q^ied into beneficial efiect 
by the gardSi architects of the day; 
amongst whom the late Thos. And. 
Knight held a conspicuous position, and 
revived the views laid down by Boer- 
haave about a century previously, as to 
arranging the angle of the roof to the 
situation and purpose for which the house 
was principally intended. — ( Fide sec. 
Angle op Elevation.) 

Sir George McKenzie, a few years after- 
wards (1815,) proposed what he thought 
to be the best form of roof for the 
admission of the greatest possible quan- 
tity of the sun’s rays — namely, a hemi- 
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spherical figure or globe; but as this 
figure seemed to be unattainable in 
practice, he then proposed to make the 
roof the segment of a circle. This may 
be said to have been the most scientific 
improvement suggested up to that period; 
and out of it arose the various modifica- 
tions known as curvilinear roofs, of which 
many exemi)lifications are to be met 
with, but certainly not so many ns might 
have been expected. Long before this, 
however, we should have observed, span- 
roofed houses were in use. These possess 
many of the properties of the curvilinear 
form, without being so expensive in the 
erection. Wo were long opposed to 
curvilinear houses on account of the 
expense, more especially those of tlie 
lean-to form, or those which, although 
the roof was curved, still retained the 
opaque back wall, a mode of construction 
which to us appeared to be only a very 
slight improvement indeed over those 
in common use with straight roofs, and 
one certainly not proportionate to the 
extra expense of their formation. 

The improvements in hothouse-building 
may be said to be now only beginning 
to begin and there is, no doubt, a wide 
field open for the exercise of judgment 
and invention. 

A writer in the “Annals of Hoii;iculture” 
observes : “ There is yet much remains 
to be realised in the erection of houses 
,^or the cultivation of plants, not only as 
r'jgards their number and dimensions, 
but also their arrangement and details. 
Wo seldom see more than the same kind 
of flat lean-to or span roofs — the same 
kini' of formal stages where the plants 
are grown in pots — and the same kind of 
forrntfl beds when the latter are planted 
out in borders of prepared soil. Even 
refinements or elegances of construction 
fail to invest such buildings with any 
character of distinctness or novelty, 
owing to the sameness or monotony 
which forms the basis of the design.” 

The last and greatest improvement 
in hothouse roofs is certainly that of the 
ridge-and-furrow form, first suggested by 
the late Mr Loudon about the year 1816, 
and afterwards so completely wrought 
out by Sir Joseph Paxton in the large 
house at Chatsworth, and elsewhere, and 
more recently by covering in nearly 
20 acres for the Great Exhibition in 


Hyde Park, the most stupendous erection 
hitherto constructed of iron, timber, and 
glass, and exemplifying most clearly the 
possibility of extending the same kind of 
pillared covering over any space, however 
large. 

A third claimant has, we may observe, 
very recently, in “ The Builder ” and 
other papers, come forward, not only to 
share with Mr Loudon and Sir Joseph 
Paxton the merit of this discovery, but 
in reality to claim the whole merit to 
himself. We are not so much surprised 
at the claim made by the reverend gen- 
tleman, as at his extreme modesty in not 
asserting this supposed right long ago— 
the more so, as he has been a frequent 
correspondent in several horticultural 
periodicals during a considerable number 
of yeai-s. Fi*om our own personal inti- 
macy with the late Mr Loudon, we know 
that the ridge-and-furrow principle of 
roofing was thought of by him long 
before any exem])lification of it had been 
attempted in Britain. To Sir Joseph 
Paxton, however, the merit belongs of 
bringing this greatest of all improve- 
ments into practical use ; and even had 
the idea been entertained by others, it is 
questionable if many would have had 
the boldness or the means to have brought 
it to perfection. 

Mr Loudon’s first idea of this mode of 
roofing suggested itself to him after 
reading a j)aper by Sir George M‘Kenzie, 
published in 1815 in the “ Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society of London,” 
“ on the-form which the glass of a forcing- 
house ought to have, in order to receive 
the greatest possible quantity of rays 
from the sun.” 

The Rev. Mr Carlisle, the claimant 
to whom we have alluded above, has 
lately stated, in a letter to the editor of 
the “ Morning Herald, ” that, so early 
as 1828, when he began to make his 
gardening experiments, he “ spent con- 
siderable time on the laws of optics and 
the formation of a glass roof embracing 
three aspects, in order to prolong the 
heat, and obviate the necessity of late 
fire-forcing.” He calls his invention the 
Vandyke roof. “ In the midst ” he says, 
“ of hail-storms rushing like eddies from 
all points of the compass, I tried at 
various times the comparative merits 
of the common flat roof and the Vandyke 
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model. The flat had generally more than 
one half the panes of glass broken, while 
the Vandyke remained uninjured.** He 
also invites the inspection of the curious 
to his domicile, and gives reference to 
several roofs of this description which be 
constructed for various individuals ; but 
none of them are dated earlier than 
thirteen years ago, at which time the 
large conservatory at Chatsworth was in 
existence. 

“ This style (the ridge-and>furrow) forms 
the basis of the plan which promises to 
subvert the monotonous interior arrange- 
ments** hitherto followed, inasmuch as, 
when applied on a grand scale, it facili- 
tates the covering of larger areas of 
ground, in whicli the absolute necessity 
of departing from long-cherished arrange- 
ments must eventually lead to great 
improvements in this respect. But now, 
as even generally applied, this style of 
building leaves the interior unchanged — 
for the same mode of disposing of the 
plants is in most cases followed. This 
ought not to be. Gardens would lose 
half their charms were we to sec the 
same thing imagined everywhere. It is, 
in fact, in the endless variety, in connec- 
tion with intrinsic beauty, of which they 
admit, that their fascinations rest. And 
wdjy should it not be so with horticul- 
tural erections for the growth of exotic 
vegetation ? Why should these, whicli 
are to a certain extent invested with the 
additional charm of variety, be deprived of 
the charm of that variety ? Why should 
we not have groves, and lakes, and 
flower gardens, and rocks, and caverns, 
with their appropriate vegetation within 
as well as without 1 In the former case, 
their beauties would be available either 
for admiration or study at all seasons; 
in the latter, the fickleness of our climate 
often acts as a preventative to both these 
exercises .” — Annals of Horticulture, 

The greatest advantage of a ridge-and- 
furrow roof is, that any extent of area 
may be covered without internal walls. 
Indeed, no walls whatever are required, 
as the sides and ends may be glass close 
to the ground — the whole being supported 
on cast-iron tubular columns, with cast- 
iron valleys or gutters. A good idea of 
the efiect and practicability of roofing over 
a whole garden may be obtained by a 
careful examination of some of our most 


extensive railway sttitions— that at Derby, 
for example, which we believe could be 
extended over a hundred acres if required. 

Plate XII. and the description are 
of a garden covered with glass, upon the 
ridge-aiid-furrow principle, and heated 
by hot-water pipes and vases, upon a 
principle we believe to be efficient, and 
at the same time ornamental. The work- 
ing drawings were prepared by us in 1840, 
with a view to its being erected at Dal- 
keith. The temperature intended to be 
maintained w’as that sufficient for repelling 
frost, in order to the formation of a gar- 
den in which a supply of flowers, and the 
more delicate kinds of fruit and vegetables, 
might be procured throughout the year. 

Plate XI T., fig. I, is an exterior eleva- 
tion in projection, supposed to stand clear 
of all other buildings, and upon an eleva- 
tion of 3 feet above the surrounding 
gi'ound, enclosed within a parapet, and 
surrounded by a broad gravel or pave- 
ment walk. 

The building in question was intended 
to be simple and plain in all its details ; 
but there is no reason why an expression 
of architectural character should not be 
given to it, by employing architectural 
columns for the support of the valleys 
instead of plain ones, and carrying a 
cornice or frieze along above them, with 
appropriate ornaments planted on the 
pediments. These things, with an archi- 
tectural parapet surrounding it — with the 
necessary flights of steps leading to the 
terrace, and apj)ropriate baliistrading and 
vases — would give effect, which, whatever 
be the style of architecture, cannot fail to 
please. The Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian 
orders may be adopted, as may best har- 
monise with the style of the mansion : 
nay, even the Gothic or old English may, 
with certain modifications, be substituted. 

Fig. 2 is the elevation of the whole of 
the upright sashes and pediments, from 
the plinth to the plate under the gutters, 
all of which are movable, being made to 
run on two lines of iron rails attached to 
the top of the plinth, and in two checks 
or square grooves in the wall-plate under 
the ends of the gutters. Or if a deep 
comice or frieze is indulged in, these 
movable sashes may be hung upon the 
suspension principle, by which their move- 
ment will be greatly facilitated. 

The bottom rails of the sashes being 
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provided with concave gun-barrel metal 
rollers, their movement along the rails 
will be easily effected. The whole of 
these sashes may be removed if desired ; 
the one half running on the inner line of 
rails can be taken out at one end, and 
those on the outer rails at the opposite 
end. Bottom ventilation is secured by 
running each sash either wholly or in 
part behind the one next to it The four 
centre sashes are shown in the fig. as out. 
The space between the upright or sup- 
porting cast-iron columns is 20 feet, and 
the height from the stone plinth to the 
bottom of the gutters is 10 feet. The 
supporting columns of the sides and ends 
are square, and hollow, for the purpose of 
taking down the rain water to the tanks 
under ground. The columns in the in- 
terior of the house are round and tubular. 
The reason of the exterior ones being 
square is, that the sashes may fit closer 
to them than they could to circular ones, 
for the exclusion of cold. 

The pediments are earned up per- 
pendicular to the front, and are fixtures. 
The wliole structure stands upon a stone 
plinth, 6 inches above a pavement or 
gravel walk, which goes all round, 10 feet 
in width and 3 feet above the outside 
gi'ound-level, and reached by a flight of 
five steps placed at the middle of each of 
the four sides, at which the entrances are, 
as shown in the ground-plan. This walk 
is enclosed with a balustrading of ashlar, 
2 feet from the top of the pavement and 
5 feet above the general ground-level, 
divided by piers placed so as to corre- 
spond with and be opposite the upright 
columns. The compartments are divided 
by pilasters 18 inches broad, projecting 
4 inches beyond both sides of the wall, 
and rising 9 inches above it for the recep- 
tion of ornamental vases. 

Fig. 3 is a cross section from east to 
west, showing the roof supported on 
tubular columns, through which the rain 
water passes down to underground tanks. 
The columns in this direction are 20 feet 
apart, and the roof is supported as is shown 
in fig. 4 upon a larger scale— thus giving 
strength without crowding the interior 
with too many columns. The rafters, 
ridges, suspension-rods, and gutters, are 
of iron ; the astragals for the reception 
of the glass are of wood, and supported 
in the middle by an iron purlin 3 inches 


by 1 inch— AT, in fig. 4— which ties the 
rafters together, and also keeps the as- 
tragals in their prpper places, as each is 
screwed down to the purlin, as well as 
mortised into the ridge and also into the 
gutter, each of these being cast with a 
dovetailed mortise for the reception of 
the astragals. The sides of the rafters 
are cast with a groove in them instead of 
a rebate for the reception of the glass, 
and the astragals are provided with simi- 
lar grooves, so that the usual fixing in of 
the glass with putty is dispensed with. 
The ridge is of tw^o plates of iron, to which 
the rafters are fixed ; but the sides of the 
ridge are kept apart by iron studs, leav- 
ing a clear opening of 9 inches along the 
whole length of the ridge for top ventila- 
tion ; and over that space is placed the 
lantern system of ventilation, as shown 
at fig. 31, by which by one movement the 
wdiolc openings of a ridge 300 feet in 
length can be opened simultaneously. 

Fig. 5 shows part of the elevation of 
one side of a ridge, and also the longitu- 
dinal section of the building in the direc- 
tion of from north to south. In this 
case the u])riglit columns are 40 feet 
asunder. They also arc tubular, for con- 
veying down the rain water. The same 
principle of suspension is shown here 
and upon a larger scale in fig. 6, as in 
figs. 3 and 4. A very slight inclination 
is given to the bottom of the gutters 
from the points at tlio centre between the 
columns, to drain off the water. This is 
so slight, that casting the bottom of the 
gutters one quarter of an inch thicker at 
a, in fig. 6, tiian at the ends where they 
meet over the upright columns, will be 
found sufficient for the purpose. And 
even that inclination can be given by a 
slight bend in the process of casting, with- 
out altering the thickness of the metal. 

Fig. 7 is the ground-plan, 240 feet long 
and 220 feet broad. The entrances are 
in the centre of each side and end, with 
walks 8 feet in breadth intersecting the 
space into four divisions. A border ex- 
tends all round between the glass sides 
and the walk, and another between the 
w^alk and the principal divisions. A 
circle of gravel occupies the centre, in 
the middle of which is an ornamental 
cast-iron grating 4 feet in diameter, a 
portion of which opens so as to admit of 
free access by a stair to the vault below, 
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fig. 9, in which the heating apparatus, 
&o., is placed. Along each side of the 
two centre walks, and the inner side of 
the outer surrounding one, arc placed 
highly ornamental cast-iron vases, (fig. 8,) 
supplied with hot water from the boilers 
underneath; a line also of vases is carried 
diagonally across the space from the 
centre to each comer, their use being to 
act as radiators of heat during autumn, 
winter, and spring — those by the sides of 
the walks to be furnished with specimen 
plants in pots during summer, when not 
required for heating. These vases have 
movable tops which fit into grooves par- 
tially filled with water, which renders 
them steam-proof when a dry atmosphere 
is required; w'hile, by removing these 
tops, or even a portion of them, a humid 
atmosphere is at the command of the 
owner. 

This mode of heating may startle some, 
and therefore requires explanation. The 
mains which proceed from the boilers are 
4-inch pipes laid 4 inches clear of the 
surface ; those which run parallel with 
the walks serve for margins to them ; 
those in the diagonal lines are the same 
height above it. The vtises are placed 
over the mains, which have nozzles cast 
on them at the proper distances ; the hot 
water rising from the mains ascends up 
the centre of the vases, as shown by the 
arrows ; and as the heat is given off by 
radiation round the outer surface, and 
the water becomes cooled, it descends 
round the sides of the vases into a hollow 
moulding, which, communicating with 
four 1-inch pipes, two only of which can 
be shown in the section, (fig. 8,) delivers 
the colder water into the conducting hot- 
water pipe from whence it came. Three 
distinct boilers are placed, as shown in 
fig. 10, for each quarter of the structure — 
being twelve in all — one of which commu- 
nicates with the diagonal line, the other 
two deliver their water along two sides of 
the division, all three terminating at the 
comers a a aa on ground-plan fig. 7, 
and, descending, enter one general return- 
pipe under the diagonal line, back to- 
wards the boilers, where they branch off 
into three separate pipes, one to each 
toiler. By this means there are ninety- 
six radiating vases to heat the atmosphere 
of the structure, in addition fo the extent 
of piping. To lessen the amount of heat. 


the flow-pipes in the diagonal lines may 
be left unheated, or indeed, any number 
of the others may be shut off by stop- 
cocks. From the extent of radiating sur- 
face offered by these ninety-six radiators, 
we presume that most of the heat taken 
from the furnaces will be diffused through 
the atmosphere to be heated; and this, 
wdth the gi*eat length of pipes laid round 
the sides of the walks, and supplied by 
twelve boilers, must give heat sufficient 
for the purpose intended. 

At the bottom of each column for the 
conveyance of the rain-water should be 
placed a reservoir under ground, and 
from each of these should be laid a pipe 
to convey their superfluous water to the 
grand reservoir a in fig. 9, from which the 
supply for the boilers may be taken. 
Each of the smaller reservoirs should be 
covered with a piece of pavement, as a 
plinth on which the column is to stand; 
and in it should be a small hole into 
which a pipe attached to a porbible pump 
can be introduced, for the purpose of draw- 
ing up the water for w^atering, syringing, 
or even for filling up the vases while heat- 
ing is going on. 

These vases are employed under the 
impression that they will bo more orna- 
mental, and will give o\it more heat by 
radiation, than if the heat depended en- 
tirely on the pipes laid parallel to the 
surface. 

Fig. 9 shows a section of tho vault 
under ground ; a being the reservoir for 
receiving the whole of the supeiffinous 
water; bb the direction of the flow-pipes 
from the boiler; c c the flues; d the stair 
leading to the vault ; e e tho area for at- 
tending the furnaces, &c. 

Fig. 10 shows the ground-plan of the 
vault ; a a, &c., the boilers, of which there 
are twelve; h b, &c., the flow- pipes rising 
perpendicularly from the boilers to the 
horizontal mains; c c, <kc., the direction 
of the smoke flues after leaving the fur- 
nace and circulating towards d — the main 
flue into which they all unite, and which 
is carried under ground parallel to the 
tunnel or passage, and close to it — being 
also furnished with smoke-traps for the 
purpose of extracting tho soot, till it 
reaches beyond the garden, where the 
level rises, and the smoke is carried up 
into a shaft in an adjoining wood; e e ia 
the general reservoir; ////are spacen 
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for coal, ashes, &c. : a supply of the for- 
mer may be laid in at once to last a 
month, and a general clearance of the 
latter may take place at the same time. 
The tunnel c?, through which the main 
flue runs, is sufficiently capacious — being 
7 feet wide by 7 feet high — to form a pas- 
sage from the exterior to the vault, 
through which the operations of attend- 
ance are carried on, the fuel brought in, 
and the ashes removed. Through this 
passage, which is enclosed with a door at 
the extreme end, as well as through three 
under-ground drains, placed under the 
three other principal walks, a supply of 
air is admitted to assist combustion in 
the furnaces ; which, when heated, by cir- 
culating through the vault, passes through 
the grating above into the centre of the 
building. 

Having so far described this stmcture, 
it remains for us to say something regard- 
ing the uses to which it may be applied. 

A garden of this extent and cost may 
be expected to afford the owner both gra- 
tification and profit. The arrangement 
in such a case should be of the mixed 
style — that is, such as to afford fruit, 
flowers, and vegetables in perfection, and 
at those seixsons when they cannot be had 
otherwise. 

The borders, therefore, that run parallel 
witli the walks we would dedicate to 
flowers, a great portion of which may be 
in pots plunged in the ground; while others 
of the more popular kinds, such as gera- 
niums, heliotropes, pole and standard ten- 
der roses, fuchsias, and similar free-flower- 
ing plants, may be planted in the free 
border, as they will continue to flower 
for years with very little intermission. 
Plants requiring shade may also be placed 
here, such as Russian violets, lily of the 
valley, <kc., in a poi'table state. Indeed 
with such an extent of borders, a perpe- 
tual display of flowers may be kept up. 
Or, instead of dividing the whole by 
straight walks, the interior may be laid 
out in the flower-garden stylo, the only 
objection to which would be its interfer- 
ing with the direction of the pipes. This, 
however, could be remedied by carrying 
the hot water under ground, and dis- 
charging it into large metallic cisterns, 
which could be covered with stages for 
plants, or otherwise hid ; while, at the 
same time, in addition to the heat radi- 
VOL. 1. 


ated from the vases, abundance of tem- 
perature could be secured, and many 
plants brought nearer to the glass. Close 
to the columns, through the interior of 
the house, we would plant vines and figs, 
which, particularly the former, would 
produce abundance of fruit at seasons 
when it is otherwise scarce. Branches 
of them might be trained under the ridges 
and gutters with good effect, as well as 
along the suspension bars. Peaches, 
plums, apricots, cherries, &c., may be 
grown in large tubs or boxes, and made 
to produce fruit when it could not be 
had in the open air. Early varieties of 
gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, 
could be forwarded. The better kinds of 
strawberries could be accelerated two or 
three months before their natural season, 
and the Aljfine vari eties, by apeculiar mode 
of treatment, be kept in fruit nearly all 
the winter. Oranges, lemons, tomatoes, and 
citrons would reach perfection, and some 
of the extra tropical fruits also be ripened. 

Of vegetables, we may mention peas, 
kidney beans, cauliflower, scarlet runners, 
young potatoes, salads of all kinds, &c., 
which could be had throughout the year. 

So far as regards trees, like peaches, 
plums, apricots, and cherries, which re- 
quire a season of rest, they should be in 
a portable state, so that they may be 
taken out when their wood is ripe. Vines 
and figs, natives of warmer chmates, may 
remain permanently within. Tile roof 
may dso be partly covered with creeping 
plants of an ornamental kind, so trained 
as to create little shade for those that 
grow under them. 

From our calculations, <kc., as to the 
proposed erection w^e have described, and 
with those improvements upon it that the 
intelligence of gardeners may yet suggest, 
we believethat it would be much cheaperto 
cover in a whole garden in this way at once, 
than to build wdls, and to erect a variety 
of separate hothouses, pits, &c. It may 
be said that in such a garden the tem- 
perature would be throughout the same ; 
but this is easily remedied, as portable 
glass partitions can be employed to parti- 
tion off any portions which it may be de- 
sired to keep at a higher temperature. 
For example, a glance at the ground-plan 
in our Plate will show that either of the 
four quarters, into which the space is 
divided, may be partitioned off, or the 

p 
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spaces from the sides to the first or even 
second lines of columns may be separated 
from the rest by a glass screen, constructed 
in a similar way to the sides of the build- 
ing, fitting the partitions to cither side 
of the columns, so as to clear the trussing- 
rods, and to the edge of the valley above — 
while their lower edges may run on iron 
rails fixed to permanent stone or iron 
sills, or portable wooden ones. 

It will be observed that the principle 
of roofing here illustrated is not very dif- 
ferent from that adopted at railway ter- 
mini. It is to these that the idea is due. 
Such roofs have not as yet been employed 
in hothouse-building; but tiiat, variously 
modified, they are adapted for the pur- 
pose of roofing in large areas, none will 
dispute. The upright supports, as well 
as the suspension-rods, can all be turned 
to good account, as they present us at 
once with the means of cultivating, to the 
very highest degree of perfection, plants 
of scandent habits, amongst which are 
many of our most gorgeous flowers. The 
columns of support not only afford us a 
ready means of getting rid of the rain 
which falls on the roof, but a proportion 
of them may be made radiators of heat, 
by causing hot water to circulate through 
them. 

The glass we proposed to use was 21 
ounces to the foot, and in sizes 1 foot by 3. 

Winter ventilation was to be effected 
chiefly by bringing in a supply of air 
through 9-inch fire-clay tubular pipes, 
their outer orifices being in the j)arapet 
wall all round at 10 feet apart, and their 
inner openings dispersed over the floor of 
the house. 

A house of this altitude is well adapted 
for the cultivation of fruit-bearing trees 
and flowering plants of considerable size ; 
but it will at the same time occur to the 
experienced eye of the practical cultivator 
that the roof is, especially towards the 
ridges, too high for the successful culti- 
vation of plants of very dwarf habits — 
that is, the plants close to the ground 
would be too far from the light. These 
could, however, be accommodated, by 
placing them on suspended shelves near 
to the glass. Another advantage such a 
structure would afford, during winter, 
would be the conservation of crops al- 
ready grown, such as lettuce, endive, cau- 
liflower, early varieties of brocoli,cardoons, 


celery, &c., which could be taken from 
the open ground in autumn and trans- 
planted into the coldest parts of the 
house — cardoons, celery, cauliflower, and 
brocoli, <fe.c., being laid in, as the technical 
phrase is, by the heels. Only those who 
have a large winter supply to provide for, 
can fully appreciate such an accommoda- 
tion. Gardens covered with glass are one 
of those additions to modem luxury which 
may be looked forward to. 

Nor is it at all improbable that suspen- 
sion-roofs may yet be adopted for covering 
large conservatories, the fulcra for the 
suspended chains being placed at the four 
corners — mde “ Mechanics’ Magazine, ” 
vol. xxxiii. j). 500; where the j)rinciple of 
Dredge’s suspension -bridges is noticed. 
A better method still would be to extend 
the tubular iron columns which support 
the ends of the metallic gutters to a 
sufficient height a])(>ve the valleys, and 
employ them as the fulcra for suspending 
the roof from without, instead of by 
perpendicular columns and tension-rods 
from within, as has hitherto been done 
in roofs of extraordinary size. 

Another advantjige which this forai 
(the ridge-and-furrow one) possesses is, 
that the rays of the sun are presented 
more perpendicularly to the glass in the 
morning and afternoon, when they are 
weakest, and more obliquely at noon, 
when tliey arc strongest. 

In the course of a lecture lately 
delivered by Sir Joseph Paxton before 
the Society of Arts in London, he ex- 
plains the principles of this improved 
roof as follows : In the construction 
of glass houses requiring much light, 
there always appeared to me to be one 
important objection. In the plain lean-to 
or shed roofs, the morning and evening 
sun — which is, on many accounts, of the 
greatest importance to forcing fruits — 
presented its direct rays at a low angle, 
and consequently very obliquely, to the 
glass. As at those periods most of the 
rays of light and heat were obstructed 
by the position of the ghiss and the 
heavy rafters, so that a considerable 
portion of time was lost both evening 
and morning, it consequently became 
evident that a system by which the glass 
would be more at right angles to the 
morning and evening rays of the sun 
would obviate the difficulty, and remove 
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the obstruction to the rays of light enter- 
ing the house at an early and a late 
hour of the day.” This led him to the 
adoption of the ridge-and-furrow prin- 
ciple for glass roofs, which places the 
glass in such a position that the rays of 
light in the mornings and evenings 
enter the house without obstruction, and 


present themselves more perpendicularly 
to the glass at those times when they 
are the least powerful ; whereas at mid- 
day, when they are most powerful, they 
present themselves more obliquely to it. 

The following diagram will show the 
construction of such roofs. Fig. 114 is 
the elevation of a lean-to house of this 


Fig. IH. 



description. The w hole roof is of neces- 
sity a fixture, excepting the angular 
lights under each ridge, which may be 
made movable by being hinged at their 
bottom sides, opening outwards, and 
being kept at any angle of dc]>rcssion 
by a sliding rod of iron attached to 
thci?’ apex, and made to slide up and 
down in a dove-tailed groove of iron, 
fiistened to the under side of the crown 
of the ridge. This rod should have fi 
spring catch, acted upon from within, 
which would open out the angular sashes 
to any extent, and keep them so till 
again acted upon in a contrary direction. 
Ventilators of the common form are 
placed in the back wall, oj)posite to each 
ridge, and are opened and shut upon 
the ordinary principle. This ventilation 
is to bo used in the warmest weather, 
or when the greatest quantity of air is 
wished to be admitted. In ordinary 
cases, the ventilators shown in the front 
parapet wall are used, and the corres- 
ponding ones in the top of the back w^alls 
— only the external openings of which 
can be shown in the elevation ; and for 
ordinary purposes these will be found 
sufficient. Front ventilation may also 
be easily obtained by making the front 
upright sashes pass each other, running 
on an iron rail fixed to the top of the 
stone parapet, or by their being made 
to open as shown in the elevation. 


Fig. 115 is the end elevation of the 
same house, showing ventilation which 
ought to exist at both ends, if the house 



stands insulated ; also the ventilators in 
the parapet wall, and the mode by which 
the front sashes are thrown out. 


Fig. 116. 



Fig. 116 shows the ridge rafter, one- 
fourth the full size ; and 
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Fig. 117 the valley rafter, also one- 
fourth the full size. 

Fig. 117. 



The ridge rafters should always be in 
one piece, as being the more readily 
rendered waterproof, unless when their 
framing and glazing ai'e done before they 
are put up. In this case each side of the 
ridge must form a sash in one or more 
pieces, as regards length ; the top and 
bottom rails — that is, the ridge and gutter 
rails — must then be so fashioned, that when 
put up they may form one, and their 
joining must be made good with 'white 
lead, and covered with lead or copper. 
Where the stretches are long, with- 
out perpendicular tubular supports or 
suspension-rods, it will be better to con- 
struct the gutter rafter of cast-iron, and 
to screw the bottom rail of the wooden 
ridge to it. The iron gutter 'will act 
better as a drain for the rain water than 
a wooden one would do, and to a certainty 
would be waterproof ; while, even though 
the wooden gutter is covered with zinc, 
lead, or copper, this seldom prevents the 
water from finding its way into the house ; 
and as the gutter itself must in such cases 
be kept perpetually damp, its destruction 
is cei’tain to follow, and it will be the 
first part of the structure to give way. 

The ridge and valley rafters are shown 
above as if of timber. Wooden gutters 
or valleys should, however, be used for 
very temporary purposes only, such as 
the Crystal Palace, in which this ma- 
terial was used; and, notwithstanding 
all the care taken of them, the leakage 
through them in it was serious. In Plate 
VIII. we have shown a form of gutter 
which has been used in the new gardens 
at Poltalloch and elsewhere. The idea of 
this gutter arose when we were engaged 
making out the drawings for the proposed 
covered garden which has been just des- 
cribed, so long ago as 1840 : and dthough 
that design has not been executed, it has 
been seen by many; and we have long 


ago been perfectly satisfied as to the prac- 
ticability of covering in any space, how- 
ever great, 'with glass upon the ridge- 
and-furrow principle. This gutter is so 
constructed that all necessity for wooden 
ones is entirely removed. For description 
and detailed drawings of it, vide Plate 
VIII. and page 59, 

With ridge-and-furrow roofs there is 
no necessity for having glass houses on 
the lean-to principle — indeed, they 
not to be so constructed : the valleys and 
ridges should run level from side to side ; 
and except in cold and exposed situa- 
tions, where a back or northern wall may 
be rendered necessary for shelter, it will 
be better for the plants, as well as more 
elegant, if all the sides are of glass to 
within a foot of the ground. 

Sir Joseph Paxton recommends the 
pediments to rise perpendicular to the 
front upright sashes. We have jJaced 
all ours at an angle of about 22"^ , the 
angles of the roof being 25°. I^his is, 
however, merely a matter of taste. A 
rather massive wooden or cast-iron cornice 
should cover the front wall-plate, which 
will give the a])pearance of finish to that 
I)art of the elevation, and may be made 
to serve, at the same time, for taking 
away the water that comes off the roof. 
It is, however, better in most cases of 
this kind to make the water pass down 
through the cast-iron columns which 
support the front of the house, and 
which, with a view to this, as well as for 
economy of metal, should be cast hol- 
low. This plan is not so applicable to 
houses of the lean-to form, as the front 
sashes of these do not always reach to the 
ground ; but for all houses whose points 
of support are brought down to the 
ground, this practice should be followed. 

In regard to the transparency of ridge- 
and-furrow roofs, Mr Loudon remarks: 
“ If we take the area of the bases of the 
ridges as the total area of the roof, and 
then deduct from it the space occupied 
by the bars forming the sides of the 
ridges, and the ridge pieces and gutters,"' 
these roofs “ will not appear to admit the 
same proportion of light as a roof in one 
plane; but the practical result will be 
different, in consequence of the sun’s rays 
being twice in the day perpendicular to 
one-half of the roof, the advantage of 
which to the i)lants will far more than 
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compensate for the obscuration produced 
by the greater proportion of sash bars, 
which, operating chiefly at mid-day, and 
in very hot weather, is rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise.” 

The plan, sections, and elevation shown 
on Plate XIIL were made out last year 
for a nobleman intending to make a new 
garden ; they have not, however, yet been 
executed. In the designing of this plan, 
we were anxious to produce a range of 
glass upon the curvilinear or span-roofed 
principle, yet so constructed that the roofs 
of the forcing-houses might be removable, 
as shown in figs. 125, 12G, 127, with the 
view at once of obtaining the greatest 
amount of solar influence, and of produc- 
ing a range different from anything of 
the kind hitherto seen. The situation 
was to be the centre of the garden, and 
the direction of the houses such that they 
should have their ends a and as shown 
on ground-plan fig. 1, facing the north 
and south ; c c lobbies or vestibules for 
entrance, glazed all round ; d d two vineries, 
one for early and the other for late crops 
— the vines planted inside, the range 
being intended for a wet locality ; but as 
the side walls are to be on piers, the roots 
may extend outwards if they choose — the 
vines to be trained over the roof 18 inches 
distant from the glass ; e early peach- 
house ; / second peach-house, the trees 
to be standards grown in tubs and boxes, 
with the view of being removed, after the 
fruit is gathered, to the open air, to make 
way for some of the finest figs, also grown 
in a portable state ; g house for standard 
peaches, apricots, and plums, not to be 
forced, but intended to come in before 
those on the open walls, — the trees in 
the latter house to be planted out, three 
parts of the roof being straight, as shown 
on fig. 2, so that the two upper sashes 
may be opened or removed altogether 
after the wood is ripened ; /^ A, fig. 1, two 
pine-stoves, heated with tanks and hot- 
water pipes, as shown in section fig. 5 — 
the bottom and sides of the tanks to be 
of wood, and the top covered with slates. 
These tanks are supported on piers, as 
the space under both the pine-stoves is 
formed into cellars to be entered by the 
stairs g g^ on fig. 4, which is plan of 
cellars, and a corresponding one at the 
end of the other pine-stove also. The 
hot-water pipes in all the houses are to 


run parallel with the side walls, in which 
ventilators, hb, Ac., on figs. 2, 3, and 5, are 
placed. The doors in the peach-houses, 
fig. 1, i i, are to be 4 feet wide, to get out 
the trees with safety and ease. The ven- 
tilation in all those houses, excepting the 
centre one, is to be by ventilators in the 
side walls, shown at ft,&c., and by openings 
in the ridge along its whole length, as 
shown at a in sections. Fig. 3 is the 
cross section of the peach-houses and 
vineries, and fig. 2 is that of the central 
house, which is arched under for support- 
ing the border above. The floors of the 
pine-stoves are of pavement in three 
breadths of 5^ feet each, the ends which 
join the side walls being let into them, 
and their other ends, as well as the middle 
course, being supported on 10-inch brick 
piers. The ccllai’s are intended for keep- 
ing a supply oi* fuel, to be supjdied by 
the area stairs c on fig. 5. They ai’e 
lighted and ventilated by area windows 
a a «, <tc., as shown in plan of cellars, fig. 
4 ; is the position of the furnace and 
boiler for south end pine-stove and 
vinery ; c the same for that of north end 
ones ; d the same for eaily ])each-house 
and half of central house ; e that of suc- 
cession peach-house, and other half of 
central house. The flues are indicated 
by the broad dark lines, all of which 
terminate in the centre chimney/. These 
flues arc all enclosed within an outer flue, 
to which a supply of cold air is admitted 
by tubes through the side vralls, which, 
entering into the hot-air flue, drives it 
out upwards into the hothouses through 
brass ventilators fixed in the pavement 
floor; g g are the stairs already referred to. 

The roofs of the smaller houses are to 
be of wrought-iron sash-bar, without 
rafters : the centre one is to have the 
moving sashes of wood, resting on cast- 
iron rafters, as they will be much lighter, 
and better adapted for moving up and 
down, as well as for being removed, if 
deemed necessary, after the wood is fully 
matured. The lower part, however, of 
this roof to be filled in between the rafters 
with wrought-iron astragals, and fixed. 
On figs, 2 and 3, c c is the ground-level. 
A border, 4 feet wide, surrounds the range 
on all sides, and also a gravel walk, 7 feet 
in breadth — beyond which are the kitchen- 
garden quarters, laid out in the usual 
manner. All the rain water from the roofs 
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is to be collected in gutters along the top 
of the parapets, and conveyed in pipes into 
two large tanks, h h, on fig. 4, under the 
centre house, and pumped up as required. 

The passages are to be laid with Ar- 
broath or Caithness pavement, polished 
on the upper side, and laid on brick 
piers in all the peacli-houses and vineries, 
to give scope to the roots of the trees. 
The sides of the pavement footpaths are 
to have a stone edging 4 inches in height, 
and rounded off at top. The doors, except- 
ing the outer ones of the lobbies, are to be in 
two pieces; and instead of being hingedand 
opening sideways, are to move on a i*ail at 
bottom and in a groove at top, and to nm 
back the whole of their breadth behind 
the partitions which divide the houses. 

Cast-iron frames, with sliding doors, 
are to be built in the sides of the hot-air 
and smoke flues, and also at the bottom 
of the upright shaft, for the purpose of 
extracting the soot — as the cleaner the 
flues are kept, tlie less smoke will pass out 
at the chimney-top, and the less heat also. 

To lessen the labour of watering, a 
pipe may be led from the water-tanks 
under tlie pavement, and a branch brought 
up into each house, with a brass screwed 
nozzle, to which a small porhible pump 
may be attached, to draw up the w'ater 
into each division. 

The piers for supporting the roof of the 
cellars and floor of the pine-stoves and 
centre house are shown in the plan of the 
cellars. The sides and ends of the pine 
beds are to bo of Caithness pavement, 
polished on the sides next the j)assage on 
top, and down 3 inches on the inner side. 

Fig. G shows the elevation of the whole 
range. 

As an instance of hothouse-building 
combining economy and utility, we may 
instance a glass garden, now in course of 
erection for J. Duncan, Esq. of Burnhead, 
to whom we furnished the plans. The 
intention was to produce a useful struc- 
ture at a moderate cost — the object of 
the proprietor being to secure the ripen- 
ing of such of the finer fruits as do not 
tlioroughly ripen in the open air of our 
climate, and to have certain kinds ripe 
earlier than they would be even on 
southern walls ; and also to secure a sup- 
ply of salads, and the choicer kinds of 
vegetables, as well as a profusion of 
flowers, both early in spring and through- 


out the winter. The whole length of this 
winter garden is estimated at 333 feet, by 
14 feet wide within: 111 feet in length 
are already finished and planted. Along 
the front and ends is set, upon a piered 
foundation, an ashlar jflinth 7 inches in 
thickness and 18 inches broad, the top of 
which is level with the floor wdthin — its 
thickness forming an easy step from the 
gravel terrace w^alk in front. The back 
is a brick wall already existing, and 
covered with j)each and nectarine trees. 
Tlie exposure is to the south. Along 
the front and ends are set in the plinth 
square, hollow, cast-iron fluted columns, 
8 feet in height, and 3 by /) inches on the 
side. These are set 10 feet ai)art, centre 
from centre; and on them and on tlie back 
wall rest the cast-iron valleys or gutters, 
3| inches by 4^, having a fall of 1 inch in 
their length to drain ofl‘the water that 
falls into them from the roof This is 
delivered through an opening immediately 
above the hollow columns, which convey 
it to tanks under ground, wdiere it is re- 
served for the supply of the trees and 
plants within. One of the tanks contains 
1 G,000 gallons of w’ater : from this it is 
pumped uj) into a cistern placed on the 
top of the back wall, to w liich a flexible 
tube is attached, for the ]>urpose of water- 
ing the trees and plants, as a substitute 
for a water-engine. The glass panels 
forming the front and ends are divided into 
two parts, every alternate one of which 
is fixed, wdiile the other is framed, and 
made to run on an iron rail below and 
in a groove above, behind the fixed panel 
next to it — these movable sashes being 
for the double purpose of securing abun- 
dance of front ventilation, and for gaining 
admittance to the interior. The ridges 
are of Baltic timber, into which the top 
ends of the astragals are mortised — their 
lower ends being secured to the edges of 
the cast-iron valleys. The pediments in 
front stand perpendicular, and are fixed; 
while w-ooden-framed ventilators are built 
into the back wall, in the parts under the 
ridges, and corresponding with the pedi- 
ments in front. These ventilators are 2 
feet long and 1 foot broad in the clear, 
and are opened or shut more or less 
simultaneously by being connected to 
each other by a |-inch rod of iron, hav- 
ing a weight suspended at each end on 
the balance principle, the elevating or 
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depressing of which opens the whole, and 
keeps them at any extent of ventilation — 
or shuts them up entirely. The situation 
being exposed, the back wall — as exem- 
plified in the Crystal Palace — is carried as 
high as the tops of the ridges, to break 
the force of the wind. The roof is glazed 
with Hartley’s rough sheet-glass, 2G oz. to 
the square foot, to prevent the sun’s rays 
from scorching the foliage within : the 
front is glazed with transparent sheet 
glass, 16 oz. to the square foot, so that 
in walking along the terrace in front the 
whole of the interior is seen through the 
glass. The mode of glazing is upon the 
groove principle, by which no putty is 
exposed to the weather. The whole is 
painted a soft stone colour externally, 
and internally in blue, white, and yellow 
lines ; and the back wall is also coloured 
white, to increase the reflection of light. 
Around the back, front, and ends, is placed 
a neat cast-iron octagon grating footpath 
L] feet broad, kept 18 inches clear of the 
building ; and similar footpaths connect 
the back and front together, for the con- 
venience of walking on when examining 
the fruit, or carrying on the necessary 
operations of culture. As the ground is 
rather on the incline, the boiler is placed 
at the west end, being the lowest pai’t — the 
4-inoh hot- water cast-iron pipes running 
in a single line along the inner sides of 
the back, front, and end footpaths. This 
single course of pipes is deemed sufficient 
at present, as a very moderate degree of 
temperature is kept up ; but should a 
higher temperature be hereafter desired, 
provision is made for securing it by 
having small perforated flanges, with a 
screw'pipo within them, cast in their 
upper sides, to which metallic radiators 
can be attached. These radiators are in 
the shape of neat vases, and can readily be 
screwed on or removed from the flanges 
when required. Dwarf and standard 
fruit trees — consisting of peaches, necta- 
rines, cherries, plums, apricots, and the 
finer pears — are planted in rows across 
the house, and under every second ridge; 
while the ground below is cropped with 
the choicer kinds of culinary vegetables, 
and the border between the footpath and 
front and ends planted with verbenas, 
salvias, scarlet geraniums, &c. — fuchsias 
and other free-flowering plants being set 
in groups through other parts of the inte- 


rior. Free-flowering creepers are planted 
in the border in front, and trained to wires 
attached to the tubular columns, as well 
as to the under side of the valleys along 
the roof. A suspended shelf for straw- 
berries in pots is placed close under the 
roof in front. Large specimens of plants 
are grown in vases and in tubs, which, 
when wintered within this structure, are 
set out during summer to decorate the 
terrace walk round the mansion. Cher- 
ries, plums, and figs are kept in a 
portable state, to be taken in to produce 
their fruit, and removed afterwards to 
the open borders. 

The estimated cost of this erection, 
covering 1554 superficial feet, is £ 200 . 

The temperature from solar influence 
alone ranges from 8° to 10® above that 
of the open air. In warm sunshine, 
under the shade of the trees, it will rise 
to from 20® to 40® higher than the 
temperature in the shade out of doors. 

The most complete specimen of hot- 
house architecture that this or any other 
country can boast of, is the large palm- 
stove in the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, of which Plate XIV. will give a 
perfect idea as regards its external 
appearance. It is from the design of 
Decirnus Burton, Esq., an architect to 
whom this country is much indebted 
for the various specimens of his art 
already displayed. Practical suggestions 
were supplied by the iirniable and talent- 
ed director of the gardens, Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, and the intelligent 
curator, Mr Smith. We have seen this 
house in various stages of its progress, 
and often since it was finished, and think 
the workmanshij) highly creditable to Mr 
Turner, the builder — the more especially 
as many of the scantlings are of great 
weight, and of a size exceeding anything 
of the kind hitherto executed, if we ex- 
cept those of the Paxtonian glass palace. 

The length of this house is 362 feet 
6 inches within, of which 137 feet 6 inches 
is taken up with the central or higher 
part, which is 100 feet in width, and 63 
feet in height, exclusive of the lantern or 
upper part, this being 6 feet high. The 
ends or wings are each 112 feet 6 inches 
in length, 50 feet wide, and 27 feet high, 
also exclusive of the lantern. The foun- 
dations are formed of concrete, upon 
which large granite blocks are laid, into 
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which the ribs are set in cast-iron 
sockets. The framework, if we may so term 
it, is composed of 9-inch wrought-iron 
ribs, 12 feet 6 inches asunder, and 42 feet 
long, in lengths of about 12 feet, and 
welded together, and brought to the 
required curve. The top part of these 
lower or main ribs is supported by cast- 
iron tubular columns, which also serve 
as footing for the bottoms of the ribs, 
constituting the upper pai*t of the centre 
division, as well as to support the bearers 
for the balcony which is extended round 
the centre division of the house, and 
which is reached by two elegant spiral 
stairs. A continuous curb of the same 
scantling as the ribs connects the column 
heads, vide figs. 118 and 119. "The 
whole of the ribs arc braced together, and 
strutted by wrought-iron tie-rods, pass- 
ing tlirough cast-iron tubes, which act as 
purlins. These purlins, or connecting 
bars between the ribs, are new in con- 
struction : they are formed of a small 
I J-inch round bar, welded in long 
lengths j and, passing through the ribs, 
they form a continuous tension-rod all 
round the house at each purlin, (which 
are 9 or 10 feet apart,) with means of 
straining them as tight as possible. This 
tension-bar is enclosed within a tubular 
bar of wrought-iron, exactly fitted between 
the ribs, acting as distance-pieces in op- 
position to the strain of the tension-bars. 
This knits the entire structure together.” 

Fig. 


The upper roof of the centre part is 
supported, as has been already noticed, 
by 20 tubular cast-iron columns, ten on 
Fig. 118. Fig. 119. 



each side, in a line with the sides of 
the wings. Tliese columns carry down 
the rain water collected in the gutter of 
the upper roof into tanks formed round 
the whole of the interior of the building, 
as shown at « a « a in transverse section, 
fig. 120, and at e in fig. 121. The water 
from the lower roof is received into the 
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tortis gutter, forming the upper part of 
the pedestal or plinth of the building 
in fig. 121, and is carried from thence into 



the same tanks. So impressed are we 
with the advantage of radiated heat, that 
we would have suggested connecting four 
of these upright supporting columns on 
each side wuth the hot-water pipes below, 
and in severe weather caused a circula- 
tion of hot water to flow through them, 
which could be easily efiected by having 
a division in the centre of each pillar, so 
that the hot water would ascend on one side 
and descend on the other ; or indeed the 
circulation would go on without any 
division wdiatever : the hot w^ater would 
ascend through the centre of the column, 
and, as it cooled, it w^ould descend dowm 
the sides. 

The following references are to the 
transverse section, fig. 120 : — 

a, Cement tanks for water r. Ventilation. 

from the roof. /, Projecting piers or but- 

Hot- water tanks below the tress to set a vase on. 

paths. <7, Stone flagged paths, 

c. Open iron flooring. h. Hot-water pipes. 

dy A gallery all round the i. Ventilation, 
centre part. 

The heating, we arc glad to see, is upon 
the hot-water principle. Twelve boilers, 
upon Burbidge and Healy’s patent, are 
employed, with 28,000 superficial feet of 
pipe, box, tanks, &c., h c dy in fig. 121, 
placed under stone table dy stone passage 
Cy and the perforated iron floor h ; and 
vapour is produced by valves in the ^nks. 
The hot-water pipes being placed under 
the perforated iron floor is a good arrange- 
ment, as the heat will not be much ob- 
structed in its way upwards j but why not 
have made the stone passage c, as well as 
the stone table d, also of perforated iron 
work? A great interruption must take 
place, in both the latter cases, to the free 
ascent of the heat. We are glad, however, 
to see that the §tone table d does not form 
a connection with the sides of the house, 
VOL. I. 


which would have added considerably to 
the evil we complain of. 

The boilers, six only of which are 
shown—/ fy (fee., in ground-plan, as half 
only of the plan is shown — are placed in 
two vaults beneath the house, indicated 
by the dotted lines. Each boiler has its 
own set of pipes to heat, so that, accord- 
ing to the temperature required, one or 
more boilers may be set in operation. 
The vaults in which the boilers are placed 
are capacious, giving ample room for 
carrying on the necessary operations, as 
well as for containing the necessary sup- 
ply of fuel. They communicate with the 
coal-yard and chimney tower by means 
of a tunnel 550 feet in length, which, 
besides containing the smoke flues, con- 
tains also a railway, with iron waggons, 
to convey fuel and to remove the ashes. 
The floor of the house, as shown in ground- 
plan, fig. 123, excepting the stone-pavement 
passages, is formed of perforated cast-iron 
gratings, in pieces of about 4 feet squai’e, 
so that they can be easily taken up and 
laid down : they are supported on malle- 
able-iron bearers and cast-iron uprights, 
set on blocks of stone, vide fig. 121, a a. 

There are entrances at both the extreme 
ends, and also at both sides of the centre or 
higher division. A spacious terrace, with 
the necessary steps, surrounds the whole, 
and being somewhat elevated above the 
ground level, gives the appearance of soli- 
dity and breadth of base for the stupendous 
structure to stand on. The lower or front 
ventilation is shown at^ in fig. 121. 

Fig. 1 22 is a transverse section of the 
wings, showing the rolling sashes in the 
Fig. 122. 



upper part of the roof at dy and also the 
vertical sashes in the lantern d. The 
same figures indicate the openings in the 
higher lantern in transverse section, fig. 

Q 
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120, and the vertical openings on a level ventilators in the parapet wall, fig. 

with the colonnade, and the rolling sashes 121, and all the others, are open^ and shut 
under it, also in transverse section. The by a simple application of machinery. 

Fig. 123. 
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The rafters are 12 inches deep, 1^ 
inch in the narrowest part, 5^ inches 
through the rebates, and inches at 
the crown, vide fig. 124. 

Fiff. 124. 



The house is glazed with sheet glass, 
21 ounces to the square foot, in panes 3 
feet 2 inches by inches. A green 
tinge is given to the glass by means of 
oxide of copper, with a view to counter- 
act the efiects of white sheet glass on the 
plants below — a plan suggested by Mr 
Hunt of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, and exemplified by him in this 
house for the first time. Our figs., with 
slight alterations, are taken from The 
Builder.” 

A great mistake has been fallen into in 
the construction of the general smoke 
flue, by not having it placed within a 
chamber surrounded by air, so as to pre- 
vent the abstraction of its licat, and the 
exclusion of damp, to which it is at pre- 
sent so subject as to render it scarcely 
possible to make the smoke pass through 
it, notwithstanding its length and great 
height of chimney. 

Curvilinear houses , — In regard to cur- 
vilinear roofed houses, none, we think, 
will deny them the merit of elegance in 
appearance, and of ca'i)ability of admit- 
ting abundance of light ; but many object 
to them on the ground of insufficient 
ventilation, and of the impossibility of 
removing them, either in whole or in 
part, at certain seasons of the year ; this 
latter objection being common to them 
with all houses having fixed roofs. We 
see little difficulty in overcoming these 
objections, as a reference to various 
methods of ventilation will show; and we 
have a model before us of a curvilinear 


house so constructed, intended for peach 
houses and vineries, which will form the 
subject of our next plate, and in which 
we shall show that the whole of the glass 
roof may be removed with almost as little 
trouble as that of a lean-to house of the 
ordinary description. We are not aware 
that any plan has hitherto been adopted 
to effect this end, of removal of the 
roof in the case of such houses — an end 
which, if carried into effect, would mate- 
rially lessen the objections with which 
such roofs have been very justly charged. 
We all know the great advantage which 
peaches and vines, in moderate climates, 
enjoy in houses where they can be freely 
exposed to the action of the weather, from 
the period of their buds and wood being 
fully matured, till they are again to be ex- 
cited i n to gr 0 w th ; an d that exposu re is m ore 
necessary in the case of trees early forced, 
than in those the ripening of whose fruit is 
kept back to a later period of the season. 
This has hitherto been with us, as well as 
with most cultivators, a prominent objec- 
tion to curvilinear houses, because their 
roofs are fixed, and all the ventilation in 
general given to them cannot entirely re- 
medy this defect. We propose, therefore, 
that the rafters of tliese houses should be 
constructed of deck-beam metallic bars, 3 
inches thick and 4 inches deep — that they 
be fixed in a massive stone coping on the 
parapet walls, and joined together at the 
top, and 6 feet apai’t centre from centre, 
with a rebate on each side 1 inch in 
breadth, and 2 inches deep, for the recep- 
tion of the sashes, and kept in their pro- 
per place by straining bars, of which one 
on each side of the roof of smaller houses, 
and two on each side of larger ones, will 
be sufficient, with one along the apex or 
ridge, to tie them all together. The 
rafters are to be provided with a wooden 
coping, projecting 1 inch on each side 
over the side styles of the sashes. The 


Fig. 125. 



sashes, fig. 125, are to be of well-seasoned 
timber, and, taking the house of which 
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fig. 126 is a section as an example, will 
be 6 feet 10 inches long, and 3 feet 2^ 


Fig. 126, 



inches in breadth, excepting the upper- 
most range on each side of the ridge, 
which should only be 1 9 inches in breadth, 
as they are to be made to open for top 
ventilation, as shown in fig. 12G, a a, 
where they move on an axle extending 
the whole length of the house, to which 
they are attached at their centres ; they 
are shown open. The top and bottom rails 
are to be 2 inches by 3, and half-checked, so 
as to lap over each other 1^ inch, to cany 
over the rain water ; and the side rails or 
styles are to be 2 inches square, and to 
rest 1 inch on the rebate of the rafters 
on each side ; — thus reducing the opaque 
space of the rafter and styles to 3 inches, 
and that of the top and bottom rails to 
the same breadth. Each sash is to be 
furnished with four brass pivots attached 
to the top and bottom rails, G inches from 
each corner, and | of an inch in diameter, 
as shown in fig. 125. These pivots are 
to repose in brass sockets sunk in the 
rafter, and to be kept in their places by 


Fig. 127. 



brass clasps over them, as shown upon a 
large scale in fig. 127, which is a portion 
of the rafter. These clasps are screwed 
down at each end. The astragals are to 
be also of wood ; and, on account of their 
being so short, they will cut out of board- 
ing without much waste, as the radius is 
so small. From this it will readily be 


seen that, when the roof has to be re- 
moved either wdiolly or in part, all that 
is required is to unscrew the brass clasps, 
and to lift the sashes out ; and these, 
being only G feet by 3, may be removed 
with the greatest safety. If rough plate 
glass is used, then one piece, bent to the 
required curve, may be employed to fill 
in each of these sashes, and if of the thick- 
ness of 'i of an inch, this will bo stronger 
and less liable to breakage than if smaller 
panes and astragals were employed. 

We consider the removal of the roof 
sashes much more practicable, and ad- 
mitting of greater advantages than that 
of adopting the poly-])rosopic principle, 
which requires complicated machinery 
to move, besides placing the sashes in a 
position of great danger from winds while 
tliey are set open. Another advanbige 
attending the entire removal of the sashes 
is, that, during the time they are not in 
use, they can be thoroughly painted, 
glazed, or repaired. 

One objection to curvilinear houses, 
and w^e think a very serious one, is the 
difficulty hitherto experienced in procur- 
ing sufficient ventilation for them. This, 
to a certain extent, is chargeable on all 
fixed roofs ; and we have been, in general, 
too sparing in providing openings suffi- 
cient to effect this purj) 08 e. 

In the case before us, we would divide 
the parapet walls on both sides, and at 
the ends also, into as many spaces as pos- 
sible, leaving only 3-fect piers between 
each ; and as the walls are to be 3 feet in 
height, each ventilator (a a) on fig. 128 


Fig. 128. 



may be 18 inches in height: their lengths 
will be found by dividing the length of 
the house into equal parts. The top 
ventilation is secured by openings in the 
roof near its apex, as shown in fig. 126. 
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Fig. 128 shows the mode of training the 
vine or the peach under such roofs. 

That forcing-houses glazed all round, 
whether curvilinear or span-roofed, will 
eventually come into general use, there 
can be little doubt, the more especially as 
glass is now so much reduced in price, 
and also because the advantages of such 
houses are becoming daily more evident. 
Our former objection to them was their 
great expense when compared with lean-to 
houses; but that objection is now re- 
moved, as well as that which was founded 
on their insufficient ventilation, more 
complete modes of ventilation having 
been discovered. 

Of all forms of curvilinear structures, 
that of the semi -globe is the best calcu- 
lated for the admission of solar light and 
heat, because, on account of its form, the 
sun's rays will be perpendicular to it 
every moment that it shines, and at every 
time of the year; and by it the greatest 
amount of light will be admitted when it 
does not shine. It is, however, the worst 
form in which to maintain artificial heat, 
on account of the great loss of heat 
through the larger surface of glass. The 
semi-dome is preferable to the semi-globe, 
on account of the back side being opaque, 
and, consequently, reflecting both heat 
and light. This form is, however, ob- 
jectionable in several respects; and, in 
particular, on account of the rays of light 
losing their influence on the plants after 
passing through glass roofs, in proportion 
to the distance of the plants from the 
glass. 

Metallic hothouses . — Eegarding the me- 
rits or demerits of metallic hothouses, 
opinions appear to be still as much at 
variance as they were twenty years ago. 
Heating and ventilating are now much 
better understood than they were in those 
days; and, with this increase of know- 
ledge, some of the evils of metallic houses 
have disappeared. On this subject Mr 
Mamock observes — “ It cannot be denied 
that iron hothouses are more susceptible of 
external changes of temperature, whether 
from heat or cold, than such as are built 
of wood ; but if two houses properly con- 
structed, and equally and fully provided 
with the means of ventilation, were to be 
compared, and the amount of difference 
in the fluctuation and changes occasioned 
by the iron roof, as compared with the 


one made of wood, were carefully ascer- 
tained, it would be found much less than 
is generally supposed. We ought, how- 
ever, to state, that in small erections — 
such as amateurs are in the habit of 
building — the inconveniences occasioned 
by the sudden fluctuations of temperature 
are much sooner felt than in large struc- 
tures, and still more, of course, under 
iron than under wood roofs. As these 
fluctuations depend very greatly on the 
size of the house, the evil is much aggra- 
vated when the structure is small, from 
the fact that the smaller the volume of 
air contained within, the more speedily is 
it heated and the change felt Iron 
houses of small dimensions do, therefore, 
reijuire more attention in shading and 
giving ventilation than houses of the 
same size with wooden roofs. Metallic roofs 
have, however, this advantage — in dull 
weather they admit more light, and in 
winter this is often important. For 
large structures we decidedly prefer iron. 
Where the internal area is extensive, and 
contains a large volume of air, tlie tem- 
perature is, in this case, much less sus- 
ceptible of change. The form of the roof 
can also be made more elegant than with 
wood ; and the free admission of light, 
when the plants become large and shade 
one another, is of the utmost consequence. 
For forcing-houses of large dimensions, 
where the trees — whether vines or 
peaches — are kept a proper distance from 
the roof, we also think iron preferable to 
wood. With regard to the contraction 
and expansion of metal roofs, we never 
found this practically of the least impor- 
tance, either for good or evil, though we 
think this quite likely to bo felt in cases 
of ill-contrived and improperly fitted up 
roofs." After enumerating the following 
metallic houses — viz. the large conserva- 
tory in the Eegent’s Park Botanic Gar- 
den, that in the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick, the palm-house 
at Kew, the ranges at Sion House, Eaton 
Hall, the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin 
and Belfast in Ireland, and several places 
on the Continent, all exceedingly orna- 
mental works of design and taste — Mr 
Marnock concludes by observing, “ Still 
we think it right to repeat, that for small 
structures attached to dwelling-houses, 
where an efficient gardener and ample 
means are not at command, wooden roofs 
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are, for the reasons above stated, prefer- 
able to iron.” This opinion coincides 
with that lately expressed by Professor 
Lindley, and long entertained by our- 
selves. Condensation goes on more rapidly 
in metallic houses than in any other, and 
more so in roofs of a flat pitch than in 
those more upright. This is the case in 
all houses, particularly in cold weather ; 
but it takes place more especially in 
those having metallic roofs, as, in addition 
to the cold surface of the glass, which 
will be nearly the same in both, we have 
a considerably increased amount of con- 
densation from the metal also. The ex- 
cellent paper by the late Professor Daniel, 
published in “ The Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society,” brings this and 
its consequences before us in a very clear 
light: by reason of the abstraction of the 
necessary humidity which ought to exist 
in the atmosphere of a properly regulated 
hothouse, by its coming in contact with, 
and condensing upon the cold glass and 
still colder metal, the air within becomes 
so completely dried up as to be totally 
unfit for vegetation. The leaf of a vine, 
for example, in its young and growing 
state, requires an atmosphere, the degree 
of saturation of which is 800° nearly ; 
now, if the saturation falls 300® below 
this, the leaves will be dried up and 
perish. The authority above quoted 
says, "The heat of the glass of a hot- 
house at night cannot exceed the mean of 
the external and internal air ; and, taking 
these at 8® and 40® respectively, 20® of 
dryness are kept up in the interior, or a 
degree of saturation not exceeding 528° 
To this, in a clear night, we may add at 
least 6® for the eflects of radiation, to 
which the glass is partially exposed, 
which would reduce the saturation to 
434® ; and this is a degree of drought 
which must be nearly destructive. When 
it is considered that a temperature at 
night of 20® is no very unfrequent occur- 
rence in this country, the saturation of 
the air may, upon such occasions, fall to 
120®. That is to say” Dr Lindley ob- 
serves, when remarking on the above 
quotation, instead of the moisture in 
the atmosphere surrounding vine leaves 
amounting to 7 or 8 parts in 10, which 
is what they require, it may not amount 
to more than 1^ in 10, which is fatal to 
them.” 


The doctrine laid down by Professor 
Daniel, and subscribed to by Professor 
Lindley, involves the inference that the 
humidity abstracted from the atmosphere 
of the house, by the latter being brought 
into contact with the cold surface of glass, 
is decomposed or entirely lost. Be this 
as it may, one thing is quite certain, that 
the excessive conduction of both heat and 
cold, together with the loss of humidity, 
in whatever way this ensues, have been 
regarded by most cultivators as one of 
the great evils chargeable to metallic 
hothouses. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
metallic hothouses are thus stated by Mr 
Loudon, who, it should be observed, had 
a strong feeling in their favour. He 
says, " The material of fixed roofs is gene- 
rally iron, as being less bulky in propor- 
tion to the strength required, most 
durable, and admitting, in the case of 
curvilinear roofs, a curvature to be 
formed at less expense than it could be 
of timber. In those roofs, in general, no 
other bars or opaque bearers are required 
than those for securing the glass, and 
hence their simplicity and unity with re- 
gard to component parts, and the equal 
degree of transparency in every part 
of the surface.*' The same authority 
goes on to say, “ In general, it may be 
observed, that till lately gardeners had a 
j)rejudice against metallic roofs. We shall 
here, as briefly as possible, enumerate 
these objections, w^hich are expense, rust, 
breakage of glass, abduction of heat, 
and attraction of electricity.” In regard 
to expense, he says, " Metallic houses 
are, in general, more expensive than 
wooden ones ; but they admit more light, 
and are more durable and elegant.” To 
this we answer, that the difference in cost 
is from one-third to one- half, and often 
more; the difference of light admitted, 
especially now that large glass is within 
our reach, is so trifling as to be practi- 
cally considered of no account. That 
they are more durable would, at first 
sight, appear feasible enough ; but ex- 
perience has not proved this to be the 
case; indeed, the very reverse seems 
established, for we know of wooden houses 
that have existed for a century, but of no 
metallic house that has stood half the 
time. That they are more elegant we do 
not deny. 
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As regards rust, Mr Loudon observes, 
*^That all ordinary metals are liable to 
rust is undeniable. This objection can- 
not be got rid of. The reply is, take into 
consideration the advantages of light 
and durability, and that careful painting 
will in a great degree prevent it. Knight 
observes, that if one-third of the sum re- 
quisite to keep a wooden roof properly 
painted be expended upon an iron roof, 
no injury will be sustained from the 
liability of that to suffer from rust." 
Neither of these gentlemen, in their en- 
thusiasm to recommend iron roofs, ap- 
pears to have taken into consideration 
that the incipient seeds of the disease of 
corrosion have been implanted before the 
roofs are painted at all ; and let them be 
painted as often as they may, the disease 
is still progressing, in a way somewhat 
analogous to the decay of unseasoned 
timber; and so far as relates to the latter, 
paint is rather injurious than beneficial. 
Galvanised iron was not in use in those 
days ; and, after all, even this process may 
turn out as little to the preservation of 
the metal as painting could. Were iron 
secured against the effects of corrosion 
until it was erected in a roof, glazed, and 
painted, then, and not till then, would 
we subscribe to the above opinion. We, 
however, believe that means may yet be 
discovered to prevent the oxidation of iron, 
and all other metallic bodies whatever. 

The breakage of glass by contraction 
and exi)ansion in iron roofs, and the 
yielding-in of copper and other over light 
ones, has been admitted by most who 
have had the superintendence of them. 
This is denied by the advocates for them, 
more especially as regards those of wrought 
or cast iron ; though it is partially ad- 
mitted by them in the case of copper, or 
compound metallic roofs, where weak- 
ness produces a bending in the sash, or 
where corrosion or unequal expansion of 
improper mixtures of metals, as iron cased 
with copper, occasions a twisting of the 
bar : cast-iron or solid wrought-iron frames 
have never been known to occasion the 
breakage of more glass than wood.” This 
opinion may be very well in the study, 
but it is not so good in the field. The 
expansibility of copper is greater than 
that of brass, and that of brass greater 
than that of iron, in the proportion of 
95, 89, 60 ; consequently, copper is about 


one-third more likely to break glass than 
iron. But when it is considered that a 
rod of copper expands only 100,000th 
part of its length with every degree of 
heat, and that iron only expands the 
165,666th part, the practical effects of 
our climate on these metals can never 
amount to a sum equal to the breakage 
of glass.” Glass neither expands or con- 
tracts, neither is it elastic ; the expansion, 
therefore, taken even at the low calcula- 
tion above stated, is quite sufficient to 
effect breakage to as great an extent as 
we or any other have asserted, more espe- 
cially if light glazed. ‘‘The power of 
metals to conduct heat is an objection 
which, like those of rusting and additional 
expense, cannot be denied. The reply is, 
the smaller the bars, the less their power 
of conduction ; and a thick coat of paint, 
and the covering of half the bar by the 
putty requisite to retain the glass, also 
lessens this power. It is added, heat can 
be supplied by art ; but solar light, the 
grand advantage gained by metallic bars, 
cannot by any human means be supplied 
otherwise than by the transparency of 
the roof.” This is all very well, but may 
not too much light be admitted to plants 
in a strictly artificial climate ? else why 
do we use obscured glass and shading ? 
Notwithstanding these objections, we are 
quite aware that such roofs must be 
used in such structures as the large 
palm stove lately erected at Kew, the 
conservatories in the Regent’s Park, Sion 
House, &c.; and also that the large house 
at Chatsworth, and Messrs Loddige’s palm 
stove, would have been much more elegant 
in exterior appearance had they been so 
constructed. To those who build such 
lofty houses, we say, by all means employ 
iron, if you can afford the cost, and take 
the necessary precautions to ventilate 
them properly. After all that has been 
said against metallic houses of great 
height, so far as the conduction of heat 
is concerned, we believe the most im- 
portant thing has been next to neglected, 
— namely, sufficient means of ventilation, 
more especially at or near the top. 

We still maintain that properly-con- 
structed wooden houses, without rafters or 
framed built on the ridge-and-furrow 

principle, with metallic valleys to carry 
off the water, are much less expensive in 
erection; equally, if not more durable 
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than metallic ones ; sufficiently light for 
all useful purposes, if large squares of 
glass are used ; and decidedly far more 
easily managed as regards heating. The 
only exception we can make in favour of 
metallic houses upon a small or moderate 
scale is, that the metal being capable of 
being formed into curves without loss of 
material, it is better adapted for curvili- 
near houses than wood. We lately had 
the satisfaction of seeing two magnificent 
houses of wooden construction very much 
to our mind, namely, that of Messrs Lu- 
combe and Pince at Exeter, for the cul- 
tivation of Camellias, 200 feet long, 22 
feet wide, and 16 feet in height; and the 
other, still more spacious, built a few 
years ago by Asheton Smith, Esq., at 
Tedworth Park, near Salisbury, 300 feet 
long, and 140 feet broad — in itself a com- 
plete garden under glass. The interior 
contains two longitudinal beds or borders, 
intersected by a circle of gravel in the 
middle, and a transverse walk in the 
centre of the house, while one of great 
breadth passes down the middle from 
end to end ; there are also two narrow 
walks on each side parallel with the sides, 
and separated from them by a narrow 
border. 

On the merits of metallic roofs, we 
have the following very judicious remarks 
by the editor of the “ Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle,” vol. i. p. 57 : “The advantages of 
iron roofs for hothouses are, that they are 
more durable than wood, and allow a far 
greater quantity of light to pass through 
them than wooden roofs, the difference 
being as 7 to 23, or even 30, in favour of 
iron ; and this is a most important pro- 
perty, when we consider that the healthy 
action of plants is in proportion to the 
quantity of light which reaches them. 
The disadvantages of such roofs are that 
they rapidly heat, and as quickly cool 
down. They are, however, liable to sud- 
den changes of temperature, which can 
only be guarded against by great atten- 
tion, which is expensive, and by a large 
consumption of fuel. 

“We should say, use iron if you prefer 
success and beautiful form to cost, and 
can rely upon the attention of your peo- 
ple ; but employ wood if you are obliged 
to study economy.” These remarks are 
perfectly true so far as they go, with the 
exception of the assertion of greater dura- 


bility, which is very questionable ; and 
as to the vast difference in the quantity 
of light transmitted, we think that very 
much overrated, unless the talented editor 
intends to contrast wooden houses of the 
worst possible construction with metallic 
ones of the lightest and best forms. 

All curvilinear houses should be of 
metal, as the waste of material, in form- 
ing them of wood, would be great. All 
lofty houses, such as those at Kew, should 
also be of that material ; but for houses 
of moderate height, and for ordinary 
purposes, we greatly prefer wood. 

It must, however, in fairness be ad- 
mitted, that great improvements have of 
late years taken place in the material and 
construction of metallic roofs. The ex- 
pense is very greatly reduced, and the 
evils of conduction, both of heat and 
cold, are somewhat lessened since the re- 
peal of the duty on glass, by the use of 
larger squares thus ])laced within our 
power; consequently much less surface 
of iron is exposed, as rafters and the hea- 
vier pieces are, or can be, entirely dis- 
pensed with. Galvanised iron, if properly 
maniifactured, is less liable to coiTosion 
than the metal originally used, and anti- 
corrosion paints greatly counteract this 
evil. 

A more recent discovery, however, ap- 
pears to claim some attention, namely, 
the patent taken out by Messrs Grissell 
and Redwood, “ for improvements in 
coating metals with other metals. The 
patentees claim the use of borosilicate of 
lead in a fluid state, over the surface of 
melted copper or brass, or of certain 
alloys in the process of coating iron by 
immersion ; also the process of coating 
iron with copper, by the action of fused 
chloride of copper.” — Vide Chemical Re- 
cord. The more recent process of coat- 
ing iron with flint glass, on Messrs 
Johns and Co.’s, principle has, we believe, 
been already made trial of on hothouse 
roofs. Cast-iron, which is less liable to 
con’osion than malleable iron, was dis- 
carded on account of its liability to break, 
unless used of a large size ; this defect, 
also, has very recently been mitigated. 
Experiments made at the Crane Foundry 
on the relative strength of cast-iron, chilled 
and unchilled, showed that the process of 
chilling gave a very great increase of 
strength. The experiment diows a much 
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larger per-centage. The following experi- 
ment was tried on four bars, cast in the 
form of a double-faced railway rail, 1:J: 
inches deep, ^ an inch wide at top and bot- 
tom, and i of an inch at the centre. The 
length of each bar was 18 inches, with 15 
inches between the supports. No. 1 was 
cast in green sand ; No. 2 in dry sand ; 
No. 3 cast in a chill ; and No. 4 in a 
chill, and afterwards annealed. 

No. 1 weighed 32.5 oz., bore 1232 lb., and 
deflected 0.130 inch. 

No. 2 weighed 30.5 oz., boro 1006 lb., and 
deflected 0.114 inch. 

No. 3 weighed 34.75 oz., bore 784 lb., and 
deflected 0.053 inch. 

No. 4 weighed 34.5 oz., boro 2520 lb., and 
deflected 0.140 inch. 

The advantage in favour of cast-iron, 
treated like No. 4, is evidently little less 
than one hundred per cent over No. 1, 
and three hundred per cent over No. 3. 

With such improvements in lessening 
the quantity of metallic surface and add- 
ing so much to its strength, we think 
metallic roofs are now placed in a different 
position from that which they formerly 
occupied ; while ventilation is supplied 
both more abundantly, and upon more 
correct principles. A deficiency of ven- 
tilation no doubt long tended to increase 
the prejudice, if so it may be called, 
against metallic roofs. 

In the erection of plant structures, 
the error of carrying them too high 
ought to bo avoided. To suppose that 
wo can produce head room for many of 
the palms and other tropical trees to 
develop themselves fully in is truly 
ridiculous. The very circumstance of 
giving increased height to such houses 
has the tendency to draw up the plants 
to an unnatural degree, quite out of all 
proportion to their other parts. Nor 
can the observer see these plants to 
advantage confined within the narrow 
circumference afforded even in the largest 
houses hitherto erected. Whoever wishes 
to examine the beauties of a well-grown 
timber tree would certainly not fix the 
spot of observation close to the trunk ; 
nor can the grandeur of a forest be 
appreciated by wandering amongst the 
naked stems. 

All extra lofty houses hitherto erected 
have been most unsatisfactory; and as 
the great majority of flowering plants 
VOL. I. 


are of no extraordinary altitude, why 
should we attempt to accommodate 
few at the expense of the many? — ^why 
accommodate the loftier palms, and still ' 
loftier Araucarias, which rarely, if ever, 
rewai'd us by a sight of their insignifi- 
cant flowers, and neglect the thousands of 
moderate-sized shrubs and plants which 
exhilarate and surprise us by the splen- 
dour and perfume of their gorgeous 
blossoms ? 

There is no great difficulty in the 
erecting of these very lofty houses ; but 
there is in the management of them 
afterwards, both in regard to ventilation 
and heating. The large domical conser- 
vatory which at one time graced Bretton 
Hall, and was then the wonder of the 
age, and which was erected at a cost of 
somewhere about £10,000, was defective 
ill a very great degree as regards the 
culture of the plants within it. We are 
informed by Mr Mamock — who was 
gardener at Bretton Hall at the time of 
its existence — in his excellent Journal 
for 1845, p. 033, that it was 60 feet 
high, and of a conical form. In the 
management of the temperature, he 
says, “ During mild weather all went on 
very well, and especially in summer, when 
the external air could be admitted into 
the house with impunity, and without 
risk to the plants; but throughout the 
winter, and especidly when the external 
temperature was low, and the winds 
frosty and boisterous, then arose the 
difficulty, and mischief to the plants was 
unavoidable. To explain tliis — ^to those 
at least who are at all conversant with 
the nature and properties of heat — it will 
only be necessary to remark, that, after 
all that can be allowed for or said in 
behalf of radiated heat in maintaining 
the temperature of a hothouse on a level 
with the pipes and the floor, the practical 
effect is not to be mistaken ; the heated, 
and of course rarified, particles of air, 
as they come in contact with the hot- 
water pipes — or, as in the case to which 
we refer, steam pipes — ^rush upwards, in 
order to give place to the colder and 
denser particles; and as heat is gene- 
rated below, it ascends as rapidly 
upwards, till the upper part of the 
lofty structure is heated to excess. In 
the large house to which we refer, the 
difference of temperatui’e in ordinary 

R 
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weather in winter between the upper 
dome and the parts near the floor, 
where the small and delicate plants were 
arranged, was usually 15° Fahr. ; and 
in very severe weather, when much 
artificial heat was required, the difference 
became much greater. At such seasons 
the glass round the base of the lower 
dome has ‘ many times been thickly 
coated with ice, when the higher parts 
of the loftier trees were exposed to a 
temperature of at least 90° or 100°, the 
practical efiects of which upon the plants 
were ruinous.” Such are the remarks of 
one whose capability of judging we hold 
in the highest estimation. The following 
remarks by the same excellent authority 
are in accordance with our own opinion : 

All stoves or glass structures for the 
cultivation of flowering, and of course 
fruit-bearing plants, ought to be so con- 
structed as to admit of being protected 
at night by a covering of some kind, 
to prevent the waste of heat by radiation, 
so that comparatively very little artificial 
heat would be required at that season ; 
and this is especially desirable with 
respect to lofty houses containing plants 
which require to be kept at a high tem- 
perature. No cultivation can be con- 
genial or successful in such cases, wdien 
constant and incessant supplies of arti- 
ficial heat require to be maintained to 
meet the waste, whether occasioned by 
radiation, or by imperfect fitting and 
glazing. The efect of all this upon the 
plants generally is to keep them con- 
stantly under excitement, and for ever 
green and growing. No mode which we 
have yet seen proposed for the erection 
of lofty stoves has presented any means 
of meeting or preventing the evil to 
which we refer. Such structures — that 
is, lofty ones — are of course desirable ; 
but they are entirely unfit for the perfect 
culture of tropical plants — palms, and 
indeed all the tall-growing kinds of endo- 
genous plants, excepted.” 

The ventilation of this house was 
effected by horizontal ventilators placed 
in the parapet wall, and also by upright 
windows at the meeting of the lower 
and upper domes, as well as by a skylight 
which was raised by weights under the 
terminating coronet at the top. 

Certainly the large house at Chats- 
worth, the extensive range at Sion, and 


others of similar colossal dimensions, 
have been most inefficiently ventilated 
towards the top; and from this some 
of the evils alluded to have arisen. The 
arrangements made in the new range of 
lofty houses at Kew, although said to 
be upon the newest and most complete 
principles, and having all the errors of 
previous erections as beacons for their 
guidance, has been found nearly as defec- 
tive as those that have gone before them. 

On the subject of inefficient ventila- 
tion in metallic houses in general, we 
here quote the opinion of Mr Niven, 
who has had great experience in these 
matters, and is withal a strenuous advo- 
cate for such roofs. He says : “ I con- 
ceive, from most 1 have seen in the way 
of metallic houses, that they have suffered 
much in point of character from the 
want of sufficient means of ventilation ; 
bearing in mind the great increased 
medium for the reception of the solar 
rays by the curvilinear form of roof, as 
well as its much increased surface of 
light compared with the opaque roof of the 
wooden house, with its heavy shadowing 
rafters. Taking these circumstances into 
consideration, I am only surprised that 
the damage arising from defective means 
of ventilation has not been greater 
than what I have witnessed. This, how- 
ever, is not the fault, it has been merely 
the misfortune, of the metallic house. 

“ The natural tendency of heated air 
to ascend must always make the highest 
parts of a lofty house much hotter than 
the bottom, notwithstanding the heating 
apparatus being placed under or near to 
the floor level ; and without sufficient 
outlet, the top must become so intolerably 
heated as that no plant can possibly exist 
in it. On the other hand, if too copious 
ventilation is provided at the top, the 
heated air will escape, causing an enor- 
mous waste of fuel. That all supplies 
of fresh air should be admitted at or 
near to the floor i« quite obvious, and 
that it, by being so admitted, should 
become moderately heated before reach- 
ing the plants, is equally clear ; but to 
regulate the whole atmosphere of a large 
and lofty house, without an unnecessary 
waste of fuel, is a desideratum much 
wished to be attained. A well-appointed 
circulation in all parts appears to us to 
be the most effectual plan ; and, so far as 
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the economy of heat is concerned, such a 
circulation should be adopted as would 
cause a great portion of the heated air 
at the top of the house to descend to the 
floor, or under it, to become amalgamated 
with fresh air from without, and so keep 
up an ascending and descending current. 
By the application of mechanical power, 
the heated air at the top might be drawn 
down to air-chambers under the floor, 
through tubes fixed to the under sides of 
the raters or curvilinear ribs that form 
the structure ; and also a supply of cold 
air could be made to ascend through 
similar tubes, and be made to diffuse 
itself at any height or heights that may 
be deemed necessary. At all events, 
insufticient ventilation has hitherto been 
the great defect of extra lofty houses.” 

The new conservatory at Trentham — 
which is a very handsome architectural 
screen, separating the kitchen garden 
from the pleasure-ground — is a house 
very much to our mind, as, while it is 
capacious, it is not too lofty. The length 
is 89 feet, and the breadth GO feet. The 
roof is a series of spans 9 feet wide, and 
rising 3 feet to the centre of the span. 
The sides are 9 feet in height, and are 
all glazed to the ground, while ventilation 
is amply provided for. 

In regard to form, we may here 
observe, that of all other figures, the 
domical is the worst. And we are not 
alone in this opinion. The late Mr 
Loudon, in referring to the destruction 
of that immense house, the Anthaeura, 
attempted to be erected at Brighton, but 
which unfortunately fell to pieces long 
before it could be finished, says of such 
forms : When, however, it is seriously 

contemplated to grow house plants in 
(piantity together, and to a large size, a 
sejuare or parallelogram wdll be found the 
most advantageous ground-plan, with a 
ridge-and-furrow roof, supported on cast- 
iron pillars, which might be raised as the 
I)lants advance in size. Such a house, 
whatever might be its extent, would be 
a mere repetition of two or three very 
simple parts in straight lines, and would 
therefore cost very little — at least not 
one half per superficial foot so much 
as a dome of such proportions as the 
Anthjeum. 

A dome is calculated to have a very 
grand appearance when seen from with- 


out, and also, if comparatively empty, 
when seen from within ; but when filled 
with plants, the domical form, and the 
circumstance of its being without interior 
supports, pass for nothing. Any one will 
be convinced of this who has had an op- 
portunity of examining the exterior and 
interior of the dome at Sion, or of that 
once existing at Bretton Hall. Circular 
houses, composed of a succession of roofs 
supported by pillars, are totally diflerent 
constructions, and are scarcely more ex- 
pensive than the square or par^clograms 
which wo recommend, while their in- 
terior effect is equal to that of any dome 
whatever. Let it not be forgotten that 
the vastness of the hemispherical roof is 
totally lost in the interior, when the 
house is entirely or even in part filled 
with trees.” The correctness of this 
opinion is every day confirmed by the 
circumstance of this form of roof being 
entirely discarded. 

One great mistake has been fallen into 
by most hothouse builders and garden 
architects, namely, not giving their struc- 
tures sufficient height of base. We in 
general sec houses otherwise faultless 
built upon the general ground-level of 
the garden they ai’e placed in. This cer- 
tainly should not be the case, for by it the 
borders are often injured by damp, and 
the fiirnace fires drowned out in times of 
heavy rains, where proper provision for 
draining them has either not been made, 
or where it has been impossible to do so ; 
while, in addition to all this, the houses 
themselves arc deficient in effect for want 
of elevation. All houses should stand 
above the ground-level from 2 to 3 feet, 
according to their size and the length and 
importance of the range. The borders, if 
they arc fruit-houses, will then have a 
sufficient slope towards the walk, and the 
houses be looked up to when viewed from 
thence. More elegant structures, such as 
conservatories, should stand high, and be 
terraced around with all the accompani- 
ments of parapets, steps, &c.; or, for 
greater effect in the case of forcing-houses, 
wJien the range is extensive, the borders 
may be made level and made good at the 
front next the walk with a stone ashlar 
or a brick wall, divided into compart- 
ments by running up at equal distances 
pilasters finisliing above the wall in 
squai’e plinths, on which to. place vases 
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or caps according to taste and circum- 
stances. In long ranges, this retaining 
wall may be in a straight line, whatever 
may be the breadth of the houses, though 
perhaps it would be better that it should 
be in breaks corresponding with their 
respective breadths. In this latter case, 
however, it will bo necessary to have, as 
is usually the case, the highest and 
broadest house in the centre. By this 
plan, also, ample means will bo oifered for 
subterranean ventilation, the openings 
of the air-drains being in the retaining 
wall, and covered with ornamental re- 
volving brass ventilators, the air being 
conducted in tubular earthenware pipes 
under the borders ; or where these do not 
exist, as in the case of plant-houses, or 
where the roots are confined within the 
walls of the house, as should be the case 
in wet and cold countries, it is br6ught 
under the terrace walk, which should, ac- 
cording to all principles of good taste, occu- 
py their place. The air thus admitted can 
be difiused regularly over the house, and 
made to ascend from under the pathwa 3 ’s, 
by the sides of the walls near the surface of 
the floor; and those disastrous conse- 
quences may be avoided, which always fol- 
low the admission of cold air immediately 
upon the young tender leaves and shoots. 

In regard to magnitude, we believe 
that hothouses may bo carried to any 
extent of area, provided the height does 
not exceed certain limits. What these 
limits are, experience has not as yet 
taught us ; but that the strength of a 
structure is diminished as its magnitude 
is increased, appears to be fully admitted. 
The following reasoning is given by Dr 
Lardner in his recently published “ Hand- 
book of Natural Philosophy," &c. — ‘‘If 
any structure be increased in magni- 
tude,” says this authority, “the propor- 
tions of its dimensions being preserved, 
the strength will be augmented as the 
squares of the ratio in which it is increased. 
Thus, if its dimensions be increased to a 
twofold proportion, its strength will be 
increased in a fourfold proportion ; if they 
be increased in a threefold proportion, its 
strength will be increased in a ninefold 
proportion, and so on. But it is to be 
considered, that by increasing its strength 
in a twofold projjortion, its volume, and 
consequently its weight, will be increased 
in an eightfold proportion; and by in- 


creasing its dimensions in a threefold 
proportion, its volume and weight will 
bo increased twenty-seven times, and so 
on. Thus it is apparent that the weight 
increases in a vastly more rapid propor- 
tion than the strength, and that, conse- 
quently, in such increase of dimensions, a 
limit would speedily be attained at which 
the weight would become equal to the 
strength, and beyond this limit the struc- 
ture would be crushed under its own 
weight. On the other hand, the more 
beyond this limit the dimensions of the 
structure are kept, the greater will be the 
proportion by which the strength will 
exceed the weight. All works, natural 
and artificial, have limits of magnitude, 
which, while their materials remain the 
same, cannot be exceeded.” 

In regard to economy in construction, 
and also for houses in which very early 
and very late crops are to be expected, 
long narrow liouses will be found more 
satisfactory than those of a very great 
breadth ; and those with steep roofs more 
so than those wdth flat ones, as in both 
cases much depends on their being placed 
at such an angle of elevation as will pre- 
sent these roofs most favourably to the 
sun*s rays when it is low in the horizon, 
and also because the plants are nearer the 
glass. On this subject Mr Loudon 
remarks, “There is another reason in 
favour of narrow houses, where perfection 
of growth and economy are objects, which 
is, that a considerable portion of the licat 
by which the temperature of hothouses is 
maintained is supplied by the sun. The 
power of the sun, therefore, will be great 
on the atmosphere within inversely as its 
cubic contents, compared with the super- 
fical contents of the glass enclosing it. 
Tlius, supposing one house to be 20 feet 
high and 20 feet wide, and another to be 
20 feet high and only 10 feet wide, the 
contents of the former will be exactly 
double that of the latter; at the same 
time, instead of containing double the 
surface of glass on its roof, it will scarcely 
contain one-third more, being nearly in 
the proportion of 28 for the house of 
double volume, to not 14, or one-half, but 
22, for the one of half the internal capa- 
city. In the wide house every square 
foot of glass has to heat upwards of 7 feet 
of air ; in the narrow house, only about 
4| feet." The experience of ages confirms 
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the opinion that, for early and for very 
late forcing, narrow houses with a very 
steep roof are the best, as they give so 
small an amount of air to be heated by 
the solar rays ; and those rays are admitted 
at a proper angle when the sun is low in 
the horizon, and above it only for a short 
time. For general crops to ripen during 
summer, the case is different ; and there- 
fore wider houses and roofs at a much 
lower angle have their admitted advan- 
tages. This is still more the case when 
the plants, such as peaches and vines, are 
trained close under the roof. For plant- 
houses the case is different, as these 
require to be of greater breadth, so that 
the plants may have room to develop 
themselves on all sides, and be on all 
sides equall}^ exposed to light and air. 
There is no doubt a limit as to breadth 
in this case also, for beyond a certain 
distance the rays of light and heat cease 
to be useful. What that distance is, is 
dependent on circumstances. A certain 
portion of the light which passes through 
the glass is refracted — that is, it leaves the 
transparent medium at a different angle 
from that at which it fell upon it ; and 
by this change the light is weakened, so 
that, at a very short distance from the sur- 
face of the glass, it becomes dispersed and 
transfused in the atmosphere, in which 
state, in hothouses, it has no longer the 
same power on the vital energies of plants. 

For the angle of elevation, vide art. 
Angle op Elevation. 

Vineries require to be of a greater 
breadth than peach-houses, on account 
of the different habits of the plants. An 
error generally fallen into is, making the 
former too narrow when they are intended 
for a general crop. 

In regard to breadth as well as height, 
there are thus limits beyond which it 
would be vain to go, if the health of plants 
is to bo a consideration ; for beyond cer- 
tain limits the rays of light, after passing 
through glass, however pure, cease to be 
useful to them. What these limits are 
has not been as yet, we believe, accurately 
determined, though it is desirable that it 
were so. Light would not reach plants, 
in a state to be beneficial to them, near 
the ground in the centre of the transept 
of the Exhibition glass structure ; nor is 
it even certain that the large elms would 
long exist in it, even presuming them to 


be in the vigour of youth instead of the 
decrepitude of old age. They exist at 
present, and may do so for a short period, 
because their foliage is so close to the 
glass roof. The plants brought in during 
the Exhibition gave evident proofs of their 
distance from the glass, and all the art of 
man could not keep them in anything 
like healthy appearance. Extreme in 
width and height together must be avoid- 
ed, but width with moderate height is 
quite another affair : for, supposing a glass 
structure covering 50 or 100 acres, if the 
height do not exceed 10 or 12 feet, then 
would plants of 2 or 3 feet in height thrive 
in it ; and in another whose height did 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, plants of 
lower habits might be cultivated. If wo 
exceed those limits, be the form of the 
structure what it may, then we must 
furnish it with plants or trees of a pro- 
portionate height. So great is the influ- 
ence of light on plants, tliat even at these 
moderate limits the plants would be found 
striving by elongation to reach even nearer 
the glass. We believe, were a plant put 
under a structure whose sides were con- 
structed upon the principle of the slides 
of a telescope, that as tljcy were drawn 
upwards the plant would follow to almost 
any height — striving, in fact, to get to a 
proper distance from the glass — the light 
from the sides towards the bottom being 
useful to the plant only during winter, 
when the sun is low in the hoiizon ; dur- 
ing summer, when it is nearer the per- 
pendicular, such parts would be of com- 
paratively little use. In very low houses, 
say not exceeding 8 feet in height, and 
where the glass reaches to the ground on 
all sides, if they are so isolated as to be 
unshadowed by trees or buildings, their 
breadth may be increased, because the 
plants in no part would be farther from 
the glass than some 5 or 6 feet, or at least 
they may be so placed as to be so. Such 
houses, however, would be better adapted 
for summer than for winter, as at the 
former season the sun would be high in 
the horizon, and his slightly oblique rays 
would pass through the roof from May 
till September ; and judging from what 
experience has taught us in the case of 
peaches and vines, trained at nearly similar 
distances from the glass, a degree of success 
might be expected. During winter, little 
light directly useftil to plants would reach 
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them, on account of the perpendicular 
sides being at a most unfavourable angle 
to the sun’s rays. We see no reason why 
a whole garden, however large, may not 
be enclosed within a glass covering 8 feet 
from the ground. Yet even with this 
height it would be found advantageous to 
paint the interior white, and to introduce 
reflectors of light to the fullest extent 
possible. Loftier structures, no doubt, may 
be indulged in by those who wish to grow 
timber trees within them. In botanic 
gardens there may be a plea for gi'owing 
such specimens ; in gardens for the pro- 
duction of fruit and flowers there is none. 
One of the reasons why plants thrive so 
much better in pits than in large and lofty 
houses, is their nearness to the glass ; and 
this is also the reason why peaches and 
grapes are grown by being trained close 
under its inner surface. All good culti- 
vators place their most choice and delicate 
plants as near to the glass as possible ; and 
one of the most successful of all our pine- 
growers keeps his plants so near the roof 
as to be compelled to take out a square 
of glass occasionally, to allow tlic crown 
of the fruit to shoot up through into the 
open air. While all kinds of theories 
have been started, and experiments made, 
on hothouse building, few have bestowed 
a passing thought on the distance that the 
light rays will i)enctrate into a glass house. 
The angle of elevation has been carefully 
calculated; the extent of radiating sur- 
face, and the length of pipes for securing 
the necessary amount of heat, have been 
determined ; yet, so flxr as we know, no 
one has yet calculated one of the primary 
necessities of vegetable existence, when 
subjected to artificial treatment. ‘‘The 
heat of the sun is the cause of ^owth, and 
its light the cause of maturity, in the vege- 
table kingdom;” yet no one can say 
whether the beneficial effects of light ex- 
tend to the distance of 6 inches or 60 feet 
beyond the inner surface of the glass. 

H(ahouse trellises , — Trellises for training 
trees to in hothouses were long made of 
timber, which was both expensive and 
heavy in appearance, while it also re- 
quired frequent repairs. This material is 
seldom now used, having given place to 
copper or galvanised iron wire run 
through wrought-iron studs, brackets, or 
upright supports. The advantage of the 
former is, that it is not liable to rust, on 


which account it has been much used for 
trellising garden walls as well as hot- 
houses. The recent improvements by 
which iron is coated with glass, copper, 
brass, lead, zinc, &c., may not inappropri- 
ately be ai)plied to trellises for such pur- 
poses. Iron wire of the common sort is 
now pretty well supplanted by what is 
called “ prepared charcoal wire,” which is 
so prepared that its elasticity is pre- 
served, upon which so much depends. 
Galvanised wire is also now used, as the 
process to which it is subjected greatly 
prevents oxidation. All iron trellises, if 
not prepared as above, should be regu- 
larly painted with anti-corrosive paint, 
which may be made of any colour. 

The direction of the wires should 
always be vertical or horizontal, and all 
whimsical forms should be disregarded, 
as only increasing expense without one 
rational advantage. 

For various modes of constructing 
trellises, mde art. Espalier Rails. 


§ 2. — THE ANGLE OF ELEVATION. 

Regarding the angle of elevation— that 
is, the proper slope of glass roofs — much 
has been said and written, and little has 
been done to carry the correct theoiy 
into general practice. Hothouse builders, 
in general, content themselves by deter- 
mining the length, breadth, and height 
supposed to be most convenient to exist- 
ing circumstances, without troubling 
themselves further, or without going into 
those mathematical calculations necessary 
to arrange the slope of the roof to the 
latitude of the place, or the purpose for 
which that roof is intended. Hence the 
same angle of elevation is found in Corn- 
wall and in Ross-shire, the difference in 
latitude and the sun’s inclination being 
seldom thought of. 

This subject appears to have attracted 
the attention of Boerhaave about the 
beginning of the last century, and was 
taken up by Linnseus, and still further 
pursued by Faccio, Adanson, Miller, 
Speechly, and Williams of New York. 
The late T. A. Knight published hints on 
this subject in the first volume of “ The 
Horticultural Society’s Transactions ; ” 
and Sir George Mackenzie, in 1815, deter- 
mined “ that the form of glass roofs best 
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calculated for the admission of the sun’s 
rays is a hemispherical figure;” and this 
Mr Loudon at first considered as "the 
ultimatum in regard to the principle 
and perfection of form.” The following 
quotation bears on this subject : — " The 
theory of the transmission of light through 
transparent bodies is derived from a well- 
known law in optics; and the influence of 
the sun’s rays on any surface, both as 
respects light and heat, is directly as the 
sine of the sun’s altitude ; or, in other 
words, directly as it is perpendicular to 
that surface. If the surface is transparent, 
the number of rays which pass through the 
substance is governed by the same laws. 
Thus, if one thousand rays fall perpendi- 
cularly upon a surface of the best crown 
glass, the whole will pass through except 
about a fortieth part, which the impurities 
of even the finest crystal, according to 
Bouguer, will exclude ; but if these rays 
fall at an incidental angle of 75°, two 
hundred and ninety-nine rays, according 
to the same author, will be reflected. 
The incidental angle, it will be recollected, 
is that contained between the plane of the 
falling or impinging ray, and a per[)endi- 
cular to the surface on which it falls. 
The benefit derived from the suns in- 
fluence on the roofs of hothouses depends, 
as far as respects form of surface, entirely 
on this principle. Boerhaave applied it 
to houses for preserving plants through 
the winter, and, of course, required that 
the glass surface should be perpendicular 
to the sun’s rays at the shortest day, 
when most heat and light were required, 
^liller applied it to plant stoves, and pre- 
fers two angles in tlie roof — one as the 
upright glass, to meet the winter’s sun 
nearly at right angles, and the other as 
the sloping glass, to meet it at an angle 
of 45° for summer use, and the better 
to admit the sun’s rays in spring and 
autumn. Williamson prefers an angle of 
45° in all houses, as do most gardeners, 
probably,” Mr Loudon obseiwes, "from 
habit; but Knight prefers, in forcing- 
houses at least, such a slope of roof as 
shall be at right angles to the sun’s rays, 
at whatever season it is intended to ripen 
the fi*uit. In one of the examples given, 
(“Horticultural Transactions,” vol. i. p. 
99,) his object was to produce “ a large 
and highly-flavoured crop, rather than a 
very early crop of grapes ; and he, accord- 


ingly, fixed upon such a slope of the roof 
as that the sun’s rays might be perpendi- 
cular to it about the beginning of July, 
the period about which he wished the 
crop to ripen. The slope required to 
eflect this purpose, in latitude 52°, he 
found to form an angle of 34° with the 
plane of the horizon. In the application 
of the same principle to the peach-house, 
(“ Horticultural Transactions,” vol. i. p, 
206,) in order to ripen the fruit about 
midsummer, the roof was made to form 
an angle with the horizon of 28°. Both 
these houses, Knight informs us, pro- 
duced abundant crops perfectly ripened.” 
^Enc^clopcedia of Gardening, p. 583. 

Abercrombie says, “ The diagonal side 
of a glass case designed for a course of 
forcing to begin 21st December, may be 
55°; 22d January, 50°; 2l8t February, 
4G°; 21st March, 4 0°.” Too much impor- 
tance, he says, must not be attached to 
the angle of inclination in the glass work. 

W. P. Ayres, in arranging the roof of his 
cucumber-house so as to obtain the per- 
pendicular solar rays in December in lati- 
tude 53°, adopts an angle of 75° 28'; for 
January, 71° 52'; for February, 62° 29'; 
and for Maich, 51° 41'; — which latter 
comes again into operation in September. 

The calculation of the inclination of 
angles, for the better determining the 
slope of hothouse roofs, is very differently 
practised on the Continent and with us. 
We calculate from the perpendicular line 
of the quadrant, while they calculate 
from the base or horizontal line. A very 
excellent article on this subject will be 
found in “ I’axton’s Magazine of Botany,” 
vol. ii. p. 257, from which the following 
extract and diagrams arc taken. Alluding 
to the above modes of calculating. Sir 
Joseph observes : “ Both systems are 
equally good when understood ; but an 
understanding is requisite, because an 
angle of 70°, which with us is well 
known to be a veiy flat roof, is with the 
French very steep; and the same slope as 
our 70°, on their system, is an angle of 
20°. Likewise, an angle of 15®, which 
in our calculation is very steep — only 
fit for early peach-houses and other fruit- 
houses, where the trees are trained to the 
back wall — is, by the French calculation, 
very flat, and unfit for early forcing.” See 
the angle 15, in the annexed scale, fig. 129. 

“ An example or two will probably 
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explain the subject better than words. 
Supposing a house for early forcing was 
required to be built 12 feet wide, and the 
Fig. 129. 



3 (• » 12 feet 


roof to form au angle of 55°, Now, to 
accomplish this, it would be necessary to 
raise the back wall as much as 17 feet 
higher than the front, as a h. Again, for 
a house of the Sitme dimensions, >vith an 
angle of 4:5°, the back wall would require 
to be 12 feet higher, as ac; with an 
angle of 35°, only 8 feet 4 inches higher 
than the front, a d j ^vith an angle of 20°, 
only 4 feet 4 inches higher, a e ; with an 
angle of 1 O'*, which is the usual slope of 
frames, only 2 feet 2 inches. 

“ Of course, houses of less width require 
less elevation at the back to give the 
required angle. For instance, a house 
6 feet, with a roof at an angle of 45°, will 
only need the back wall to be 6 feet 
higher than the front. Also, a frame 3 
feet wide, having an angle of 10°, would 
only require the back to be 7 inches 
higher than the front. 

“ It will always be useful to remember 
that a perpendicular equal to the width of 
the house always gives an angle of 45°. 

‘‘ The English gardeners calculate in- 
clinations from the perpendicular, which, 
in drawing plans fbr building, may be 
explained by the annexed scale, (fig. 130,) 
wherein the side h' of the quadrant is 
made the base, instead of a', which, of 
course, reverses the whole order of calcu- 
lation, making the first inclination 85° 
instead of 5°. Supposing it is desired to 
build a house 12 feet wide, with the 
angle of the roof 35°, the elevation of the 
back wall must be precisely the same as, 
in the French scale, is required for 55° ; 


viz., 17 feet higher at the back than 
the front, as a 5 ; the same angle, 9 feet 
wide, the back 12 feet 8 inches higher, 
Fig. 130. 



the front, as a / j; if only G feet wide, 
the buck need only be 8 feet G inches 
higher than the front, as r/; and so on 
ill ])roportion, measuring according to 
the annexed scale. 

‘‘It will also be seen that, by tliis scale, 
is the common angle of a frame, and 
exactly corrcs])onds with 10^ on the other 
mode of calcidation, and therefore, of 
course, requires the same elevation — viz., 
7 inches at the back more than the front. 

To find the angle of tl»c roof of any 
hothouse, it is merely necessary to place 
the side a' of the quadrant in a parallel 
line against the side of the roof, for our 
way of calculation, and the side If' for 
that of the French, and the plum-line, 
hanging peqiendicularly, will immediately 
give the required angle." 

These two scales deserve attentive 
study, and are so simple, and at the 
same time so complete, that all who are 
interested in the subject should atten- 
tively peruse them. 

The following very simple directions 
forfinding the angle 
Fig. 131. of roofs are laid 

down by Mr Lou- 
‘‘The instru- 
— \ ment,” ho says, 

\ used by gardeners 
\ for taking the angle 

)o\ ^ maho- 

quadrant (fig. 
131) of about 6 
■ inches radius, with 

a line and plummet, the quadrant being 
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applied as in our figure/’ Gardeners 
generally take the angle formed by the 
rafter and plumb-line; and call that the 
angle of the roof; but the true angle is 
that formed by the rafter and horizontal 
line, as elsewhere noticed. “ If the 
quadrant is numbered both ways, the 
proper angle is immediately obtained.” 

To find the angle of elevation formed by 
the roofs of hothouses, the following very 
plain and practical rules have been given 
in the ‘^Gardeners' Chronicle,” 1843, p. 
721. There are many other ways to find 
this out, and those who have studied tri- 
gonometry will recollect the problems 
bearing on the case. We adopt the two fol- 
lowing, as they arc sufficiently simple to be 
understood by very moderate capacities : — 
“ By means of a Gunter* s scale and a 
pair of compasses, the pitch or elevation 
of roofs may be found easily as follows : 
Draw a horizontal line, and from the end 
of this another at right angles, by a square 
or otherwise ; on the former, set off as 
many equal parts, say half-inches, as the 
house is feet in width, between where the 
outer side of the rafter touches the front- 
wall plate and the back wall ; and on the 
other as many of such parts as the back 
wall is feet in height, measuring from a 
point on a level with the front-wall plate 
to the under side of the rafter at toj). A 
line drawn between the points marking 
the above measures will form the slant- 
ing side of a triangle, corresponding with 
the pitch or elevation of the roof. It 
only remains to ascertain the number of 
degrees which the angle contains. With 
the distance of 60° form a line of chords, 
marked cho, on Gunter’s scale ; place one 
foot of the compasses in the angular point, 
and with the other describe an arc, inter- 
secting the lines representing the base 
and roof ; the distance between these 
lines at the points of intersection by this 
arc, will extend from the beginning of the 
line of chords to the number of degrees 
Fig. 132. which the angle con- 

j tains, or, in other 
words, to the number 
of degrees of eleva- 
tion. Or a simple 
way is the following : 
Describe the triangle 
a hc^ on which let a c 
represent the width, 
and h c the height of the back wall above 

VOL. I. 


the front-wall plate i then place the instru- 
ment called a protractor, with its middle 
line at <i>, and the line u b will intersect 
on the protractor the angle required.” 

In following out the same subject, we 
cannot do better than transcribe the fol- 
lowing data for determining the angles of 
glass roofs as laid down by Wilkinson. 
“ The angle contained between the back 
wall of the forcing-house and the inclined 
plane of the glass roof, always equals the 
sun’s altitude, when its rays fall perpen- 
dicular on that plane, provided that the 
inclination of the plane to the horizon 
be at an angle not less than 28° 2', nor 
^eater than 75°. Within the above 
limits the sun's rays are perpendicular 
twice in the year — once in going to, and 
once in returning from, the tropic. Hence, 
then, having determined in what season 
we wish to have the most powerful efiects 
from the sun, we may construct our 
houses accordingly by the following rule : 
Make the angle contained between the 
back wall of the house and its roof equal 
to the complement of the latitude of the 
place, less or more, the sun's declination 
for that day on which wc wish its rays to 
fall perpendicularly. From the vernal 
to the autumnal equinox, the declination 
is to be added, and the contrary. Thus, to 
apply those principles to the slope of roof 
recommended by Knight for ripening 
grapes in July, say at London, we have — 

Latitude of London, . . . 51° 29' 

Sun’s declination on the 21st of July, 17° 31' 

33° S8' 

— or 34“ nearly. 

In continuation, Mr W. says, “As we 
want the genial warmth of the sun's rays 
most in spring, therefore, for general pur- 
poses, that construction would perhaps be 
best which gives us the greatest quantity 
of perpendicular rays then. If the incli- 
nation were 45°, the sun’s rays would be 
perpendicular about April itie 6th and 
September the 4th ; and as the rays 
would vaiy very little from the perpendi- 
cular for several days before and after the 
6th of April and the 4th of September, 
the loss of rays arising from reflection 
would, as appears from the annexed table, 
be nearly a minimum. Even at the winter 
solstice, the loss by the obliquity of the 
angle of incidence would be only two in 
one thousand more than when the rays 

s 
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are perpendicular, as appears by Bouguer*s 
table of rays reflected from glass. 

“ Of one thousand incidental rays, when 
the angle of incidence is 


870 

30', 584 are : 

reflected. 

85% 

543 _ 


82o 30', 474 -- 


80o, 

412 


770 

30', 356 ^ 


75% 

299 


70®, 

222 


65o, 

157 


6 O 0 , 

112 ^ 


50% 

57 ^ 


40®, 

34 ^ 


30®, 

27 .. 


20 °, 

25 .. 


10 % 

25 ^ 


1 % 

— Hort, Trans. 

25 .. 

. ii., p. 227. 

- 


“Now, if we suppose a roof,” says Mr 
Loudon, “in one plane, with the sun 
shining on it at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at six o’clock in the afternoon, 
at an angle of which would be the 
case in March and September, fully one- 
half of the rays which fell on the roof 
would be reflected ; while in the case of 
a ridge-and-furrow roof, if it shone on 
half the roof — that is, on one- half of each 
of the ridges— at any angle, with a perpen- 
dicular not exceeding 30^, at the same 
periods only two per cent of the rays 
would be reflected. Suppose, then, the area 
of the entire roof, taken as one plane, to 
be 100 square yards, and, to facilitate cal- 
culation, that only 100 rays fell on each 
yard, then the total number which would 
enter through the roof in one plane woiild 
be 50,000, while those that would enter 
through the ridge-and-furrow roof would 
be 99,000, or very nearly double the 
number .” — Suburban Horticulturist, 

The majority of gardeners and hot- 
house builders appear to agree in fixing 
upon 45® as being the angle for hothouse 
roofs for general purposes, not only as 
being that at which the rain water will 
drain most freely from it, but, according 
to these views, as being that most favour- 
able for plants in general. 

In regard to the angle of roofs losing 
heat by radiation and conduction in pro- 

} )ortion to their height, we have the fol- 
owing reasoning by Mr Perceval in 
the “ Gardeners* Chronicle “ The loss 
by radiation,” he says, “must be the same 
at all angles ; but the cooling eflect of the 
wind will be greater on a high-pitched 


roof than on one that is flatter, though 
I believe the difference in this respect 
(except inasmuch as it increases the 
length of the rafter, and, therefore, the 
cooling surface of the glass,) will gene- 
rally be too small to be of any practical 
importance. The eflect appears to me to 
arise in this manner : the wind being 
supposed to move horizontally, the force 
with which it strikes the glass will be as 
the sine of the angle which the roof forms 
with the horizon ; and the greater the 
force of the blow, the more particles will 
there be brought into contact with the 
glass ; and this eflect will be the same as 
that of an increased velocity of the wind. 
On this latter subject Mr Hood has given 
some interesting and ingenious illustra- 
tions in his book ; and I think his rules 
for the cooling eflect of wind at dif- 
ferent velocities will apply to this ques- 
tion. He has shown the cooling eflect of 
wind on glass to be as the square root of 
the velocity — or that the velocity must 
be increased four times to produce twice 
the cooling eflect. Now, the force of a 
blow being as the square root of the velo- 
city of the striking body, and as the sine 
of the angle of incidence conjointly, we 
shall find that, if two glass roofs be seve- 
rally pitched at 30° and 40°, the force of 
the wind upon them, at equal velocities, 
will be simply as the sines of these angles, 
or as 50 is to 64 : this will be equivalent 
to increasing the velocity of the wind 
from 1.0 to 1.28, and the cooling eflect 
will therefore be as the square root of 
these numbers, or as 1.0 is to 1.13. But 
this will only apply to that part of the 
heat given off by conduction — the radi- 
ation not being affected by this cause. 
And Mr Hood has shown, in his book, 
that at common temperatures the loss by 
radiation from glass is nearly two-thirds 
of the whole eflect ; therefore the loss, by 
increasing the angle of the roof 10°, will 
be one-third of the above amount, or 
about one-thirtieth more than a flatter 
roof would be. This effect, of course, is 
only on the roof, all the rest of the house 
being entirely unaffected by this cause ; 
therefore we are justified in concluding, 
that the pitch of the roof makes but little 
difference in the cooling eflect, except by 
the increased length of the rafter.” 

For Speechly's opinion of the angle of 
elevation, mde Vineries. 
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Light, to a certain extent, follows the 
same laws as heat. It is received by 
radiation from the sun, reflected by 
smooth surfaces, transmitted and refracted 
by transparent substances, such as water 
and glass ; concentrated by reflection from 
concave surfaces, and dispersed by re- 
flection from surfaces that are convex. 
Light, however, differs from heat in the 
impossibility of retaining it after the 
absence of the sun ; whereas heat can be 
retained by enclosing heated bodies in 
non-conducting mediums, and by reflect- 
ing it back to the surfaces from which it 
is radiated. The radiation of light is 
greatest when the radiating rays strike 
the surface at a right angle, and the least 
when the angle is most oblique ; because, 
in the former case, the rays are reflected 
on every side, and consequently the sur- 
rounding objects are illuminated propor- 
tionably ; and in the latter case the 
greater number of rays pass off at one 
side, and illuminate less effectively the 
surrounding medium. The reflected rays 
are always returned from the surface on 
which they radiate, at an angle equal to 
the angle of incidence : if the reflecting 
surface be a plane, the reflected rays will 
be parallel to each other ; if the surface 
be convex, they will be divergent, and 
consequently dispersed ; and if it is con- 
cave, they will be convergent, and hence 
concentrated. Smooth and shining sur- 
faces reflect most light, and rough and 
dark surfaces least ; and with respect to 
colour, white reflects almost all the rays 
of light which fall upon it, and black 
absorbs them all. When light falls on a 
transparent medium, a portion of the rays 
is transmitted through it, and a portion 
is reflected from its surface. The latter 
portion follows the same laws as the light 
which is reflected from opaque surfaces ; 
and the portion which passes through it 
is refracted — that is, it leaves the trans- 
parent medium at a different angle from 
that in which it fell upon it ; and by this 
change the light is also weakened, so as, 
at a very short distance from the surface 
of the transmitting medium — as of glass, 
for example — to be dispersed and trans- 
fused in the atmosphere, in which state, 
in hothouses, it has no longer the same 
power on the vital energies of plants. 
We are not aware that the cause of the 
inefficiency of light, after it has passed 


through glass and reached a certain dis- 
tance, has been fully explained ; but the 
fact is w^ell known to gardeners, who in 
hothouses invariably place the plants they 
wish to thrive best at the shortest distance 
from the glass. As the quantity of light 
which passes through glass at the roof of 
hothouses is, all other circumstances being 
the same, greatest when the plane of the 
roof is at right angles to the plane of 
the suns rays, so the slope of the roof 
is, or ought to be, adjusted to the direc- 
tion of the sun’s rays at that season of 
the year when its light is most wanted. 
As in houses for early forcing, the greatest 
deficiency of solar light is in the winter 
season, when the sun is low, so the roofs 
of such houses are made steep, in order 
that the sun’s rays may be received at a 
larger angle. Summer forcing-houses, on 
the other hand, have less steep roofs, so as 
to receive most benefit from the sun in 
April, May, and J une, when forced fruits 
arc ripening. A greenhouse in which no 
fruit is ripened, but in which abundance of 
light is required all the year, has commonly 
perpendicular glass to receive a maximum 
of light during winter ; and a sloping roof 
of glass at an angle of 45®, which is found 
favourable for the admission of light at 
every season, as well as for throwing off 
rain. ” — iSuhurhan Horticulturist, 

After all that has been said on the angle 
of elevation, it is not at all strange that no 
particular angle should be fixed upon as 
the true one ; because that which would be 
a very proper angle for a peach-house, for 
instance, at Torquay, Tvould be a bad one at 
Thurso, the difference of latitude being con- 
siderable. That for early forcing, anywhere, 
would be improper for a late forcing-house 
in the same latitude. It therefore follows 
that the angle of elevation, if of the im- 
portance some attach to it, and which to a 
certain extent we do not deny, must be 
made to correspond with the latitude the 
house is placed in, and also to suit the 
purpose for which that house is intended. 

The following may be given as an ex- 
ample in addition to what has been said 
above. To obtain the perpendicular rays 
of the sun in December, it would be neces- 
sary, in latitude 53®, to place the glass at 
an angle of 75® 28' ; in January, 71® 52' ; 
in February, 62® 29' ; and in March, 51® 
41' ; and so on, if the object is to secure 
the greatest amount of solar influence. 
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HEATING AS APPLIED TO HORTICULTURAL ERECTIONS. 


§ 1. — PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

Waving consideration of the theories which 
philosophers have advanced regarding the 
nature and properties of heat, let it be our 
task to consider its application to the pur- 
poses of horticulture, and endeavour to 
elucidate its use, on correct principles, in 
the various departments of that science. 

As man advanced in civilisation and 
luxury, artificial heat became necessary 
to him, first for warming his dwelling, 
and afterwards to produce those exotic 
rarities for his tabic which his native 
climate had denied him. For this latter 
purpose heat has been employed for ages ; 
but it must be acknowledged that, until 
within a very recent date, it has been in 
every instance applied upon the most 
unphilosophical principles imaginable, 
not only in respect of the production of 
an unhealthy atmosphere and uncertain 
temperature, but also as regards the con- 
sumption of an unnecessary quantity of 
fuel. Nor are the opposite results all the 
advantages which modem improvement 
has made in this case : — economy, neat- 
ness, and order have taken the place of 
filth, waste, and confusion. As healthy 
an atmosphere is now produced in all 
well-regulated hothouses as there is in 
the open air; and instead of difficulties 
presenting themselves in heating a mode- 
rate-sized pine-stove, we find none, now, 
in heating an entire garden, whatever 
may be its extent. 

In preparing these pages, we have con- 
sulted every work of merit in which 
heating, so far as regards our present 
subject, is treated of, and have examined 
upwards of one hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent modes of applying heat by combus- 


tion alone, exclusive of the different 
methods of obtaining it by the fermenta- 
tion of various substances. Many of 
these methods are absurd, as may well 
be supposed ; and among these are not 
a few of very recent date, and of high 
pretensions. We have no interest what- 
ever in one mode of heating more than 
another ; and having had oi)portunitic8, 
not only of seeing most of them in opera- 
tion during the last forty years, but also 
of practical experience both in the erec- 
tion andworkingof many of them, we think 
we have a right to express our opinion of 
them unbiassed and freely. We thought 
at first of selecting plans only of those 
which we considered of greatest utility ; 
but as there is at present so great a 
diversity of opinion amongst gardeners, 
and so much self-interest among trades- 
men, with no small amount of adherence 
to the old fashions amongst some of the 
old-school practitioners, it has seemed 
better, as it is more fair, to give condensed 
descriptions, accompanied by illustra- 
tions, of all the various methods worthy 
of notice, ofiering our opinion on their 
merits or defects en passant. This ar- 
rangement may have its advantages, 
as we have more than once seen some 
very old modes of heating brouglit out 
as new, which it may expose, while it 
may also assist in the creation of ideas, 
and important improvements may yet be 
brought out of plans that have been long 
considered obsolete. In a work of this 
kind we consider it as much our duty to 
point out the defects as to recommend 
the merits of any particular system or 
subject under our consideration. 

The most primitive mode of heating 
was that employed by the Dutch, which 
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must have been in use towards the end 
of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century, for at that period 
their gardens contained many of the 
plants of the East Indies. The system is 
still veiy generally met with throughout 
Holland and the Netherlands, although 
many instances occur of more modern 
methods being adopted. It consisted of 
the common stove of the country, placed 
at one end of the hothouse, inside, the 
smoke and heated air being carried along 
the middle or front in earthenware tubes 
about 10 inches in diameter, and smaller 
at one end than at the other, so as to 
admit the end of the one entering that of 
the next, the joints being secured with 
soft clay or cement. This method was 
also in use in this country, only with the 
improvement of having the fire placed 
outside the house, and burning in a small 
furnace similar to those used at present 
for heating wash-house boilers. 

Another mode of heating then adopted 
on the Continent, and in some places 
still continued, was by a small iron 
waggon mounted on wheels, and filled 
with burning charcoal, which was drawn 
backwards and forwards through the 
house in severe weather. Strange as it 
may appear to many, such an apparatus 
was, not long ago, in use in the Botanic 
Garden at Oxford, and w^as in all proba- 
bility introduced by Bobart, a German, 
who was the first curator in that garden. 

These earthenware or can flues have 
been improved by using well-prepared 
fire-clay instead of common brick earth, 
which makes them much stronger and 
more durable, and at the same time their 
form is changed to the spigot and faucet 
joint, by which means they arc rendered 
more secure. A still farther improvement 
has taken place by making them square, 
egg-shaped, and rounded at top. 


Another mode of heating was and 
still is employed on the Continent, for 
warming orangeries and largo plant- 
houses, consisting of a common iron 
stove placed within the house, the smoke 
and heated air being conducted through 
iron pipes suspended from the roof or 
otherwise, as circumstances may direct. 
This is the most dangerous mode of 
heating imaginable, and ought to be 
entirely exploded. — (See section. Hot-air 
Stoves.) 

Brick flues constituted the next step 
towards an improved mode of heating, 
and those first used in this country were 
merely drains built under ground. These 
were followed by the broad and deep 
flues of the Dutch, built on the surface, 
but not separated from it. These are 
in very general use still throughout 
France and the Netherlands, and almost 
exclusively so in Russia and the north of 
Germany. About the same period, flues 
were built in the solid w^alls in this 
country, and placed in the front, or more 
generally in the back wall of the house. 
The obvious defects of these modes of 
heating require no comment. 

The detached brick flue wras adopted 
in this countiy about the end of the last 
century, and, under different modifica- 
tions, still continues in pretty general 
use. These, if well built and properly 
managed, have their advantages. They 
are less expensive and more quickly 
heated than steam or hot-water pipes, 
and therefore useful in repelling sudden 
attacks of frost in plant-j)its and green- 
houses. The space they occupy and 
their heavy appearance militate against 
their being used in greenhouses of the 
first order, unless they are placed under 
the stages or plant-tables, as in figs. 133 
and 134, or under the floor, as in fig. 135, 
in which latter case they should be 


Fig. 134. Fig. 135. 



Fig. 133. 
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carried through a chamber, the sides, 
bottom, and top of which should be 
clear of the flue at least 3 inches, and 
not more than 6. The small quantity 
of air thus surrounding them would soon 


become heated, and should be admitted 
into the house through neat brass venti- 
lators, either circular, as figs. 136 and 
137, or longitudinal, placed in the floor 
immediately over the flue, and from 


Fig. 136. 



4 to 6 feet asunder. By such an arrange- 
ment the fire might be kindled in the 
evening upon the appearance of frost, 
and these ventilators opened, in case of 
need, to their full or half capacity. The 
heated air, if not required, could be 
allowed to escape by a small tube built 
into the extreme end of the chamber, 
and communicating with the external air, 
and regulated by a similar ventilator. 
But this will seldom be required. A 
similar ventilator should be built in the 
wall of the chamber near the fireplace, 
by which a fresh supply of air would be 
admitted, and propel the heated air in the 
chamber through the ventilators in the 
pavement into the house. All underground 
flues, however, lose much of their heat 
by its being absorbed by the walls, &c., 
which surround them, and they can only 
be recommended when it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary that they be placed out 
of sight. Flues, tanks, and the supports 
of hot-water pipes, should be built upon 
a solid foundation, to prevent fractures 
and settlements. Those in plant-houses, 
where the ground may be supposed to be 
undisturbed, may be safely placed on a 
foundation made of two courses of brick 
laid in cement or grout ; such as are in- 
tended for peach and gi*ape houses, where 
the borders may extend under them for 
the range of the roots, should be always 
built on arches or piers, linteled over with 
stone, according to local circumstances. 
-^{Vide Garden Walls, figs. 37, 38.) 


Fig. 137. 



It is always dangerous to build flues on 
wood, although we have seen examples 
of this. Flues and hot-water pipes 
should if possible be carried round the 
front and ends of the house, not only 
because these are the coldest parts, but 
because the heat ascending from those 
points naturally rises and floats towards 
the highest parts, completely cutting off 
the entrance of cold from without. 

Such is the view hitherto taken by 
most practical men of the operation of 
heat as respects hothouses. This, how- 
ever, is perhaps not the most philosophi- 
cal mode of diffusing heat equally through- 

Fig. 138. struc- 

ture, as may 
be seen by a 
glance at fig. 
139, by the 
direction of 
the arrows. 
That portion 
of the house, 
indeed, shown 
at the bottom 
of the back 
wall without arrows, is usually occupied 
with the footpath in forcing-houses, and 
in ordinary greenhouses is seldom used 
for plants ; and, so far as ordinary prac- 
tice goes, all is well enough. We should 
also here observe that the atmosphere of 
all glass houses is coldest nearest the roof, 
on account of the loss of heat by radia- 
tion, which is, at common temperature, 
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nearly two-thirds of the whole effect. The 
experiments of Hood prove that 1 square 
foot of glass will cool 1.279 cubic feet of 
air as many degrees per minute as the 
internal temperature of the house exceeds 
that of the external air : that is, if the 
difference between the internal and ex- 
ternal temperature of the house be *30°, 
then 1.279 cubic feet of air will be cooled 
30° by each square foot of glass; or, more 
correctly, as much heat as is equal to this 
will be given off by each square foot of 
glass.” This calculation is taken, pre- 
suming the air externally to be still, but 
in high winds the loss of heat will be 
much greater ; hence houses placed in 
exposed situations are more difficult to 
heat than such as are more sheltered. 

In estimating the extent of radiation 
in glass houses, it will be found sufficiently 
accurate for ordinary purposes to take 
the whole surface of the sashes, and de- 
duct one-eighth of the amount for the 
wood-work ; for in hothouvses, where glass 
of a small size, say G inches by 4, or 6 by 
8, is used, the surface of tlic astragals 
and rails fully amounts to this quantity; 
but in roofs without framed sashes, and 
having glass 9 to 12 inches broad, the 
amount to be deducted will be much less; 
and in the case of metallic houses, as the 
radiation will be quite as much from the 
metal as from the glass, no deduction 
whatever must be made. 

Heating upon scientific principles, even 
as regards dwelling-houses, was very little 
understood in this country until the ar- 
rival of Count Rumford, who gave an 
impetus to it by the publication of his 
essays, and the production of the grates 
known by his name. The late Walter 
Nicol and John C. Loudon were amongst 
the first who effected improvements in 
heating hothouses, and both began at the 
right end, by constructing improved fur- 
naces. Hay and Stewart also directed 
their attention to this matter; but, so far 
as we can learn, it was Count Rumford 
and Dr Black who first used double fur- 
nace-doors and ash-pit registers, and these, 
with slight modifications, have remained 
in use ever since. The utility of double 
doors is obvious. They are not only more 
durable, but they also keep in the heat, 
and prevent a current of cold air from 
entering into the furnace, and of course 
passing rapidly over the fire, so as to be 


less capable of heating the flue or boiler 
than that air which is admitted through 
the ash-pit register, and has to pass 
through the fire before it enters the flue. 
The supply of air is also graduated by 
being admitted through the ash-pit door, 
this securing a more steady combustion. 

In 1805, the late Mr Loudon published 
^^A Treatise on Improvements in Hot- 
houses,” one of the earliest productions of 
that eminent man, who during his life did 
so much for the advancement of horticul- 
ture. In that work he describes an improved 
furnace and Jlue, which, although it has 
been condemned by many, and ourselves 
amongst the number, still, upon more 
mature deliberation, wo now admit to have 
certain merits. The intention of the 
author appears to have been to econo- 
mise fuel, by collecting heated air above 
and around the furnace, and so bringing 
it into the house. This is the foundation 
of all improvements in heating ; for it is 
beyond a doubt, that not one-half of the 
heat produced by the fuel in most furnaces 
is directed to the object intended, chiefly 
in consequence of the bad construction of 
the furnaces, by which an unnecessary 
quantity of air is admitted, tending to 
hasten the consumption of the fuel, and 
drive the heated air rapidly through the 
flues and out at the chimney top, accom- 
panied with volumes of smoke and an 
immense quantity of unconsumed car- 
bonaceous matter, most of which ought 
to have been consumed, and to have 
aflbrdcd its quota of heat. Experiments 
have been made, which prove that the loss 
of heat by this latter waste is as 975 to 
1160. 

The great objection to the admission 
of heated air into houses by such means, 
is the introduction of noxious gases, con- 
sisting of sulphuretted, phosphorated, and 
carburetted hydrogen, besides various 
compounds of nitrogen and carbon, all of 
which arc highly injurious to both animal 
and vegetable 1 i fe. Certai rily these effects 
are not so great where the air is heated 
by passing over bricks only ; but no hot- 
air furnace exists without a portion of 
metallic material being used in its con- 
struction ; and hence the difficulty of 
applying the heat generated above and 
around most furnaces to the greatest 
advantage, and at the least possible risk of 
deteriorating the atmosphere to be heated. 
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That an immense economy of heat may 
be effected by introducing cold air into a 
chamber round the sides and over the 
top of every hothouse furnace, is obvious, 
as this air will become heated without any 
extra expenditure of fuel, and may be 
conveyed to a considerable distance if 
required. This wc have frequently ex- 
emplified, and very recently upon rather 
an extensive scale in heating St Mary's 
Chapel in Dalkeith Park. Tliis beautiful 
edifice is heated with hot water, and a 
smoke-consuming furnace placed in a 
chamber under the vestry. Over the 
boiler and furnace is formed an air- 
chamber of fire-bricks, 6 feet by 4, and 
18 inches high, which is supplied W’ith air 
by two ventilators, opening into the cellar 
in which the furnace is placed : as the 
air becomes heated, it is forced forward 
into the drains or cHfoibers under the 
floor in which the hot-water pipes are 
placed, by the pressure of the cold air 
from without. This not only throws a 
constant current of Jieat into the build- 
ing, but at the same time equalises the 
distribution of it, so that it is as warm at 
one part as at another. Nor is this the 
only advantage of admitting a supply of 
air moderately heated in a brick cham- 
ber. The effects produced on the animjil 
economy by inhaling air which has passed 
over heated metallic surfaces, such as hot- 
water pipes, and more especially hot-air 
stoves or tubes, are sufficiently known. 
The small particles of animal and vege- 
table matter 'which the air always holds 
in suspension become decomposed, and 
resolved into their various elementary 
gases, according to the intensity of heat 
they are subjected to ; and the hygrome- 
tric vS^ater of the atmosphere is almost 
entirely decomposed, the oxygen entering 
into combination with the iron, and the 
hydrogen mixing with the air. The salu- 
brity of the air is greatly changed by 
these operations, and it becomes highly 
deleterious to animal life. But heat 
generated in a brick-built chamber, and 
not brought to too high a temperature, 
as in the above case, is by no means of so 
deleterious a character, because the hygro- 
metric water of the atmosphere is not 
decomposed, as would be the case if the 
air was heated to a high temperature in 
a m*etallic chamber, or made to pass over 
a metallic surface such as the top of a 


boiler, the bricks having no affinity for 
oxygen such as that possessed by heated 
metal. The top of the boiler in the case 
above referred to is covered "with 2-inch 
fire-tiles, and, to render the heated air as 
little hurtful as possible, a shallow vessel 
of w^ater is placed in the hot-air chamber, 
which can be supplied through the venti- 
lators. 

Hood, in his excellent treatise on heat- 
ing, very properly remarks : “As the power 
of iron to decompose water increases with 
the temperature of the iron, the limit to 
which the temperature of any metallic 
surface ought to be raised, which is used 
for radiating heat for the warming of 
buildings, should not much, if at all, ex- 
ceed 212°, if the preservation of health is 
a matter of moment. The importance of 
this rule cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. It ought to be the fundamental 
princijde of every plan, for upon it de- 
pends the wholesomeness of every system 
of artificial heat.” 

As the heat in hot-water pipes rarely 
exceeds 180° or 200°, the decomj) 08 ition 
of water by that heat is immaterial com- 
pared to that produced by steam, which 
is seldom under from 220° to 230°, and 
infinitely less than that by heated air, 
which frequently has to pass over metal- 
lic bodies red hot, as is often the case 
where hot-air stoves are employed. 

Heating by hot water is undoubtedly 
the most wholesome form yet adopted, 
and, in its various modifications, it may 
be applied to all kinds of structures. 
The temperature it produces is uniform 
and moderate, when compared with hot- 
air stoves, flues, or steam. There are a 
few cases, however, which should be 
noticed, where heating by hot 'v\"ater would 
be attended with more expense than is 
necessary; and these are, small green- 
houses and nurserymen’s plant-houses, 
where only half hardy plants are kept, and 
where a well-constructed flue can be in- 
troduced without occupying useful space. 
These only require heat sufficient to ex- 
clude frost, and they might be heated by 
an Arnott's, White s, or other stove, placed 
outside the building. In ordinary winters 
it might not be necessary to use the stove 
above a dozen times ; and, as frost in gene- 
ral sets in pretty suddenly, these houses 
would, by such means, be heated in less 
time than by a hot-water boiler and pipe. 
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In estimating the relative merits of the 
different modes of heating, we should also 
consider that the difference in the quality 
of fuel is very variable ; and even in that 
most common of all combustible material, 
coal, we find a great difference in its heat- 
ing powers, arising from its differences 
of chemical composition. Experiments 
have been made by Watt, Rumford, 
Black, and many others, as to the amount 
of heat procurable from Newcastle coal 
of a fair average quality. According to 
Watt, 1 lb. of coal will boil 45 lb. of 
water taken at 55° of temperature. Black’s 
computation is, that the same weight of 
coal will boil 48 lb. of water taken at 
a mean temperature ; while Rumford 
makes it capable only of heating 36i"5 lb. 
to the same degree, the temperature of 
water being 32°. If we take the medium, 
therefore, of these experiments, the result 
will be, that 1 lb. of coal will boil 39 lb. 
of water taken at a temperature of 32°. 
From these data we can readily deter- 
mine the quantity of coal necessary to 
heat any given length of pipe of hot 
water; for as 100 feet in length of a 
4-inch pipe contains 544 lb. of water, 
13.9 lb. of coal will be required to raise 
the temperature of this quantity of water 
180° — that is, from 32°, or freezing point, 
to 212°, the boiling point. And, again, 
if the water loses 1° per minute, the 
above quantity of coal will supply 100 
feet of pipe during three hours, provided 
the temperature remains constant in the 
atmosphere to be heated. 


§ 2. — HEATING BY FLUES. 

Having in a preceding section remarked 
on flues generally, we shall now proceed to 
consider them individually. 

The Chinese, from the earliest ages, 
used flues in the walls of their houses, as 
well as under the pavement of the floors of 
their rooms : the latter of these they call 
the ti-kang, and the former the tong-kang, 
the heated air and smoke of which ascend 
into the spaces of a hollow wall, — a mode of 
wall-building long known in the Celestial 
Empire. The large orangery built by 
Sir William Chambers, and still existing 
in the Royal Geu'dens at Kew, was heated 
by the latter means. 

Earthenware or can flu/es, — It has been 
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afready observed that these are of various 
kinds, the most primitive being tubes 
Fig. 139. of brick 

earth, ta- 
pering at 
one end, 

so as to join more readily with each 
other, vide fig. 139 ; they are usually 
about 2 feet in length, and 10 inches in 
diameter. 

Fire-- clog fltieSy with spigot -and ••faucet 
joints — fig. 140. These are a great im- 

Fig. 140. provement 

® on the last, 

as they are 
stronger, less 
liable to warp 
in burning, 
and have a much neater appearance. They 
can also be jointed so as to prevent the 
escape of gaseous ipatter. They have been 
successfully used as an economical substi- 
tute for cast-iron pipes for circulating hot 
water. They 
can be mould- 
ed with elbow 
turns, as in fig. 
141; and are 
set on earthen- 
ware chairs, fig. 142, to clear them of the 
ground, and to keep them 
steady. In heating by hot 
water, the pipes are sup- 
ported by similar chairs hol- 
lowed out both above and 
below. 

The modifications of fire-clay flues are 
the square, fig. 143, egg-shaped, fig. 144, 


Fig. 141. 



Fig. 14‘2. 



Fig. 143. 



Fig. 144. 



Fig. 145. 



and round-topped, fig. 145— very excel- 
lent improvements, both in strength and 

T 
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appearance. We have lately had speci- 
mens of fire-clay flues of the pattern fig. 
143, made in lengths of 6 feet each, and 
tubular ones, 1 foot clear in diameter, of 
the same length — thus lessening the num- 
ber of joints, and forming in either case 
the most elegant of all flues. The sides 
are 2 inches thick, and are carried clear 
of the ground by reposing on chairs of 
the same material supported on brick 
piers. 

Very elegant and useful flues can bo 
made of fire-clay tiles, 3 feet long, 1 foot 
broad, and 2^ inches thick. These tiles 
are to be set on edge, having bottoms 
and covers of similar dimensions, and to 
be half-checked, so that they may fit into 
each other; and, to render them more 
secure, they may be batted together with 
iron clamps, placed inside, and flush with 
the inner surface of the flue — the holes 
for the bats being formed before the tiles 
are burnt. 

Flues of the above descriptions, if made 
from 2 to 3 inches thick, become, in fact, 
a modification of our best brick flues, 
having fewer joints, and having a more 
elegant appearance. The advantage of 
earthenware and fire-clay flues are, that 
they can be erected at much less expense, 
and are much sooner heated than any 
other. On this latter account they are 
valuable in greenhouses and pits for 
half hardy plants, where heat is required 
to be got quickly up to repel sudden 
attacks of frost. An improvement on 
these flues is, to leave the sides of the 
tiles of the usual thickness, and to hollow 
out their centres to half the thickness — 
that is, to form each tile into a separate 
panel, similar in principle to the bricks 
used in Gowen’s flue, noticed below ; and, 
for greater elegance, a neat moulding 
may be carried round the inner side of 
each panel. They may also be portable, 
and removed when not required. In 
this case it will behest to pack the joints 
with well-prepared fire-clay ; but if 
intended to be permanent, they should 
be jointed with cement or mastic. 

Broad flues — fig. 146 — ^have been re- 
commended by Steven- 
son in Caledonian 
Horticultural Society’s 
Memoirs.” The only 
advantage of them, 
however, is a slower draught, rendering 
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them fit only for situations where power- 
ful fires are kept up. 

Fig. 147. Narrow and deep flim — 
fig. 147 — were recommended 
_ _ by the late Mr Oldacre, some 

_ - time gardener to the Emperor 

- - of Russia. The advantage of 

' - these, we confess, we could 

never clearly see. 

Flues in solid walls — fig. 148. These 
are now seldom used, unless for carrying 
off smoke from detached 
Fig. 148. flues running parallel to the 
— n fronts of houses ; and also, 

in cases where hot water is 
employed, it is better to 
take the smoke, and conse- 
quently the heat that passes 
Q the boiler, along the back 
wall, as exemplified in some 

O of the pine-stoves in the 
gardens at Dalkeith. These 

□ flues give out a certain por- 
tion of heat, which it is 

— better to employ than to 

lose by its escaping at the 
chimney-top. By leaving square open- 
ings over them, a considerable degree of 
heat is thrown into the house from the 
top and side, and the sheds behind are 
kept both dry and warm by the heat that 
escapes from the opposite sides of the flues. 

The embrasure flue — fig. 149 — is an in- 
vention of Sir George Mackenzie’s, and 


Fig. 149. 



recommended by him as exposing a much 
greater heated surface in proportion to 
its length than the ordinary or straight 
flue. The merits of this flue have been 
said scarcely to counterbalance the extra 
expense of erection; we, 
however, think differently, 
and have seen them work 
admirably, as any one ac- 
quainted with the nature 
of heat will readily see by 
the diagram. 

QowevCsflm — fig. 150 — 
requires bricks and covers 
to be made on purpose : 
they are of the usual thickness at the base, 
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which, in building, makes them as strong 
as ordinary flues. The bricks and covers 
are hollowed out in the middle to half 
their thickness, by which means the heat 
is sooner transmitted through them, and 
in consequence heats the house sooner 
than if the bricks were of the usual thick- 
ness, thereby answering the purpose for 
which they were intended. 

Flagstone flues , — Where stone of a pro- 
per quality for standing heat is to be had, 
very neat flues may be constructed of it. 
The thickness of the stone should not be 
less than 2 inches, in lengths as great as 
can be got, to lessen the number of joints. 
The joints should be all half-checked and 
finished with fire-clay. The sides should 
bo secured by being batted with iron 
bats, placed inside, and flush with the 
surface of the stone. Caithness pave- 
ment is well adapted for this purpose, as 
it stands the heat well, and can be had of 
any reasonable length, say 10 feet, and 
of any thickness ; and if rubbed or half- 
polished, it would have a very elegant 
cfiect. 

Castsrmi flues . — These have been re- 
commended as being very durable ; but 
the action of the heat on metallic sub- 
stances is such as to render their adop- 
tion anything but advisable. Sir George 
Mackenzie has recommend triangularflucs 
of this material, covering their surface 
with a mixture of clay and sand; this, 
however, would only lessen their dele- 
terious effects to a very limited extent. 

Common or detacJwd flue — fig. 151 . — This 
was the first real improvement in fluc- 

Fig. 151. 

U 


building. Flues of this description vary 
in dimensions from 9 to 12 inches in 
width, and from 12 to 18 inches in height. 
They are built of regular and well-sized 
bricks placed on edge ; but where a great 
and constant heat is required, they should 
be on bed, being thus much stronger, and, 
when once heated, retaining their heat 
much longer. They ought to be neatly 
jointed with well-prepared groimd mortar, 




and washed inside with thick grouting, 
but plastered neither inside nor out The 
foundations being formed as already re- 
commended, and brought to a proper 
level, the bottom or floor of the flue should 
be formed of pavement or tiles, as may be 
most convenient, and elevated upon brick 
piers, so as to raise it about 6 inches 
above the finished floor of the house. 
This is for the purpose of keeping the 
flue free from damp, which would have 
a tendency to cool the air in it, and to 
obstruct the draught or current of smoke 
and heat, which are both lighter than 
cold and particularly damp air, as well 
as of preventing the loss of heat by ab- 
sorption. The best covering is pavement 
that will stand the heat, or tiles either of 
brick earth, or fire-clay. For greenhouses, 
where a moist heafc is not required, they 
may be level on the top ; but for forcing- 
houses and plant-stoves, they may be 
hollowed out in the middle to hold water, 
for the purpose of raising steam or vapour, 
by pouring water upon them. Although 
we recommend this provision to be made 
for steaming, we do not by any means 
approve of the maimer in which this 
operation is too frequently performed — 
namely, by pouring unnecessary quanti- 
ties of water on them. Little at a time 
should be put on, and this frequently 
repeated. When the tiles are porous, 
much of this water filters through into 
the interior of the flue, chilling the tem- 
perature in it, and checking the draught. 
It is a good plan to have such covers 
glazed by the potter, or painted with oil 
colour, to prevent infiltration. But the 
most uniform of all evaporations is ob- 
tained by setting shallow earthenware 
or copper vessels along the top of the 
flue, and keeping them full of water. The 
coverings of flues seldom project over the 
face of the bricks, particularly where tiles 
are used. When pavement is used, it 
sometimes projects 1^ or 2 inches by way 
of protection to the flue ; but this projec- 
tion, to a certain extent, prevents the 
direct ascent of the heat. Often, when 
tiles are used, they are narrower than the 
external breadth of the flue, the defi- 
ciency being made good by chamfering the 
space off with mortar. In laying on the 
covers, whether stone or tiles, it will be 
well to place under every joint a slip of 
hoop-iron 3 inches wide ; this is not 
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seen, and tends greatly to strengthen the 
joint, and prevent the escape of smoke or 
noxious gas. 

Loudon^ 8 chamher-flite — fig. 152. The 
leading feature in this flue, as will be 


Fig. 152. 



seen by a glance at the annexed sketch, is 
the division of it into chambers or com- 
partments. The one nearest the furnace 
is 20 feet in length, the others are 10 feet. 
These chambers are formed by placing 
perpendicular partitions o, of bricks, from 
the covers to within a brick and a half 
of the bottom. The object of the intelli- 
gent designer was, that each compart- 
ment should be filled with smoke and 
heat before it reached the next, and that 
the whole flue should thus be charged 
with heat before any escaped at the 
chimney-top. This flue was of the usual 
width, but it was found to be soon choked 
with soot at the dip 5. It has been long 
since disused, as well as the hot-air flue 
on the top of it, c. As there is such a 
rage at the present time for heating by 
means of hot air, we shall not be much 
surprised to see the hot-air flue of Mr 
Loudon brought again into use by some 
of the advocates for that mode of heating. 

The Dalkeith chamber-flue — fig. 153 — is 
4 feet wide, and 3 feet high, and is divided 


Fig. 153. 




into chambers by cross 9-inch walls, a a 
in ground-plan — reducing the size at each 
of these parts to 10 inches in breadth 
and 18 inches in height. How fax such 


a sized flue, under ordinary circumstances, 
would be advisable, it is diflScult to say ; 
but there are many cases where its adop- 
tion is of advantage. In the case at pre- 
sent described, it forms the base of a hot- 
water tank b, in longitudinal section, fig. 
154, and is intended to communicate heat 



to the water, as well as by its sides to the 
atmosphere of the house. The sides are 
4 inches thick — that is, the breadth of 
one brick — excepting opposite to the par- 
titions. The roof of the flue is formed 
by a series of arches — vide longitudinal 
section — having for their support the 
cross partitions ; and over them, when 
levelled up, is the bottom of the tank 
laid in cement. The shaded square in 
the longitudinal section represents air 
flues which pass right through, and, com- 
municating with the vacuity between 
the flue and front wall, admit the air 
from the ventilators in that wall into the 
body of the house in a genially heated 
state. 

This flue draws well, and very little 
heat escapes at the chimney-top, although 
the whole length from the boiler to the 
top is only 67 feet. The other cases to 
which we think flues of this magnitude 
and construction applicable, are pine or 
other pits requiring bottom heat; and, if 
care be taken to keep an aperture of a 
few inches between the flues and the side 
avails, to prevent the loss of heat by ab- 
sorption, we are satisfied that a great 
saving in fuel would be the result. The 
contractions at the partition walls increase 
the draught, while the heat has time and 
space to expand itself in the chambers, 
and slowly to find its way into the house. 
So great a mass of building, when once 
heated, will retain its temperature a long 
time. Such a method, however, should 
only be applied to pits or houses where 
the temperature is required to be kept 
both uniform and high. Our opinion is, 
that this flue will heat the tank suffi- 
ciently for tropical plants without the aid 
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Pig. 155. 


of a boiler at all. Fig. 155 is a section 
through the flue and tank; and fig. 156 
is a cross section through 
the boiler and furnace, 
and end flue of the house, 
showing the -ventilation 
in front at a, the air en- 
tering by it, ascending 
into the house through the 
space between the front 
wall and tank, and also through square 
flues passing under the tank, and through 

Fig. 156. 




the bridges that divide the large flue into 
chambers. These small air-flues are 
shown by the shaded squares in the longi- 
tudinal section ; h is the leaden boiler ; 
«! the register for admitting cold air from 
without to pass over the boiler, and so on 
into the flue ; d the furnace ; e the ashqfit ; 
/the leaden flow-pipe carrying the water 
from the boiler to the tank ; the return- 
pipe is close to it, but cannot be shown. 
The arrows show the direction of the 
smoke. In consequence of this house 
being converted into an aquarium, these 
flues, after existing for six years, have 
been removed. 

Amongst recent improvements in flue- 
building, we may notice that our intelli- 
gent friend, Mr Lyle, surgeon, Newburgh, 
has lately erected a flue of greater calibre 
than usual, and arched over instead of 
being covered with tiles. This flue has 
also a rather singular feature — namely, 
it increases in size as it recedes from the 
fire, which is said to economise fuel and 
maintain a uniform heat. It has been 
stated as an objection to this theory, that as 
the air becomes expanded its capacity for 
heat is multiplied, and, consequently, less 
heat would be evolved from it. This is, 
however, asserted by Mr Lyle not to be 
the case : " as to the property of expanded 


air possessing a greater capacity for heat 
than air more dense, this is perfectly cor- 
rect; but I wish,” he says, in the “ Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,” “ to explain a fallacy 
that has been fallen into on the applica- 
tion of that principle. The rule for air, 
as well as all other gases, is, that its capa- 
city for heat enlarges in nearly an inverse 
ratio to its density — that is, at half the 
density it has nearly double the capacity ; 
or, in other words, in the former that it 
will take nearly double the quantity of 
heat that it would in the latter, to raise it 
to the same degree of temperature : this 
is the cause of difference of climate at 
different altitudes under the same parallel 
of latitude.” A mistake has* been fallen 
into by imagining that “because hot air 
moves along a flue gradually enlarging 
from the fire end, that this air must gra- 
dually expand also in the same propor- 
tion, and must have its capacity for heat 
increased, absorb it, and that it does not 
give it off to the walls of the flue. But 
the very reverse of this is the fact — the 
air in the flue, instead of expanding and 
becoming more rarefied in its course, 
contracts, or becomes denser; and it 
does this because it gets colder in its pas- 
sage along the flue. Air doubles its bulk 
for every 480° of increased temperature ; 
and hence, in its progress along the flue, 
for every degree of heat it loses, it con- 
tracts 5 ^® in volume, or gets by that 
fraction more dense; and, of course, in 
proportion, diminishes its capacity for 
heat, giving it off in a sensible state to 
the brickwork around. The plain effects 
of a brick flue gi’adually enlarging from 
the fire arc these: — 1st, A current of hot 
air diminishes in velocity as it recedes 
from the fire, so that, where the air is 
hottest, it has least time to give off its 
heat, and where coldest, most time for 
this purpose. 2d, The radiating surface 
increases where the temperature gets 
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lowest, and com- 
pensates as much 
as possible for 
that deficiency.” 

Circular flues 
have been recom- 
mended by Mr 
W alsh, the bricks 
for which are 
made for the ex- 
press purpose ; 
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and, for straight lines of flues, are of two 
moulds only, as a and b on the annexed 
fig. 157 will show. With two additional 
moulds to give the necessary bevels, bricks 
can be made to suit any direction the flue 
may take. Were it not for the patent, 
such bricks could be made by any brick- 
maker, and at little more cost than those 
of ordinary shape. 

The advantage of circular flues, over all 
other forms, is their securing a greater 
uniformity of draught. We would, how- 
ever, have moulded the bricks so as to 
have shov^Ti a cylindrical form externally 
— form certainly more agreeable to the 
eye than that of any of the forms in 
general use. 

We have elsewhere stated that smoke 
flues have one advantage over steam or 
hot-water heating — namely, the power of 
throwing heat into a hotliouse or green- 
house ill much less time, and hence of re- 
pelling sudden frosts in the latter structure 
in particular. Steam cannot be generated 
speedily; and, from the best authorities, 
w'e find that a hot-water apparatus, how- 
ever well constructed, is liable to the 
same defect, as it is proved that it will 
take as many hours to acquire a tempera- 
ture of 200^^ as the pipes are inches in 
diameter, and it will also cool in the same 
ratio. For example, the water in a 4-inch 
pipe will take four hours to arrive at that 
temperature : it may, indeed, be heated to 
that point in one hour if the apparatus is 
properly constructed, but to eflect tliis, 
four times the quantity of fuel will 
be consumed that would be sufficient if 
properly applied; and if we take into 
consideration the extra waste of heat at 
the chimney-top, which, under such cir- 
cumstances, increases very rapidly, w^e 
may safely set it down at five or six times 
the quantity of fuel consumed unneces- 
sarily. The economy of fuel ought always 
to be considered in every mode of heating; 
and we are confident that one-sixth of the 
quantity would suffice for a greenhouse 
heated with a good flue, to what would be 
consumed under the above circumstances. 

One of the most frequent complaints 
made against the use of smoke flues is 
the inconvenience, not to say anything 
of the dirt and disorder, attending the 
process of cleaning them. This may, 
however, in a great measure be got rid 
of by having cast-iron frames provided 


with flange covers made to fit accurately, 
and placed on the top, or in the side of the 
flues at convenient distances. Two rings 
are fixed to these covers, so that they may 
be easily lifted up to enable a labourer to 
extract the soot in the regular way. Here 
we may, however, observe that the soot 
should be wetted as it is drawn to the 
opening, which will prevent its flying 
about the house. These metallic covers 
may be so formed as to act as evaporat- 
ing pans to restore that humidity to the 
atmosphere, of which all modes of heating 
have greater or less tendency to deprive 
it, and of which it is naturally possessed. 

Mr Saul of Lancaster has suggested — 
and we know that the idea has been 
acted upon in a most satisfactory man- 
ner — to build rollers on all the salient 
angles of the flues, and one at tlie top of 
the upright chimney; over the end of 
this and the rest of the rollers a conduct- 
ing endless chain passes, to any part of 
which a brush is fixed, which, by being 
drawn backwards and forwards, cleans 
the flue of soot. It is, however, necessary 
in this case to have a door made at the 
bottom of the chimney, through which 
access may be got to the chain, and by 
which the soot may be extracted. Of 
course, the chain is a fixture, and remains 
always in the flue. This is upon the 
same principle recommended by Mr Lyon 
for sweeping house chimneys, to prevent 
the inhuman practice of sending children 
up — a practice it would be difficult to find 
the origin of, and which has been very 
wisely i)rohibitcd by our Legislature. 

A pi-ejudice lias arisen against smoke 
flues, from the carelessness of those hav- 
ing the management of them in not 
attending to keep them clear of soot. So 
long as the flue draws, and the smoke 
finds its way out at the chimney-top, all is 
allowed to go on without regard to the 
vast unnecessary consumption of fuel in 
consequence of the flue being coated with 
soot, which is of itself one of the greatest 
non-conductors of heat, and is, in fact, 
cliarcoal in a more completely burned 
state. Wo know that gardeners often 
delay cleaning their flues, because by the 
usual method bricklayers are required to 
open them up and to rebuild tliem, which 
operation costs money and creates dirt 
and confusion. By adopting theflue recom- 
mended above, the first of these will be 
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saved, and the second greatly remedied, 
as a useful labourer can do the whole, 
and this at times when the houses are not 
likely to be visited by their owners. The 
value of the soot, as a manure, is equal to 
the expense of cleaning them, and the 
saving of fuel will be considerable. 

Eegarding flues, we hold that they 
should be built much larger than they 
in general are, for reasons elsewhere 
given, particularly those by Mr 
Fig. 158. Newburgh j and, as an 

improvement even on these, 
we would suggest the introduc- 
tion of fire-clay tubes placed 
either vertically, fig. 158, or 
horizontally through them, 
fig. 159, and about 18 inches asunder at 
the end farthest from the furnace, and 
say 3 or 4 feet apart nearest 
‘ the fire. The ends of these 
tubes being open in whichever 
pHL position they are placed, a cir- 
dilation of air would necessarily 
W\J. pass through them in conse- 
quence of their being exposed to 
the internal heat of the flue. Thus they 
would operate in the same way as the 
hot-water pipes alluded to in section V a- 
Rious Modes of Heating. 

And where the flue passes along near 
the front of the house, 
which is the most usual 
position for them, tubes 
may be made to pass 
through the parapet 
wall, fig. 1 60, — thus ad- 
mitting air from with- 
out, which, being heat- 
ed in passing through 
the flue, will be found 
exceedingly beneficial to 
the healthy state of the atmosphere 
within. 

In the case of a hothouse projecting 
in front of the rest of the range, or in case 
of a house stand- 
ing by itself, the 
flues may be 
readily cleaned 
by having an 
opening 9 inches 
square through 
the end, and also 
the front para- 
pet, as at a a, 
fig. 161, to be 


Fig. 161. 



Fig. 160. 




secured by a cast-iron door set in a 
frame, both at the inside, and one also 
at the outside of the wall, and com- 
municating with the flue. These, when 
opened, will admit of a brush fixed 
to a handle, to which additional lengths 
can be screwed on, to brush down 
the soot as far as the middle of the 
house. The brush being withdrawn, 
a hoe to draw out the soot, the exact 
width of the flue, is then to be intro- 
duced, and the handle lengthened by 
screwing on the detached lengths of the 
brush handle. The same operation, per- 
formed at the other end of the flue, will 
clear it from end to end. The end flues 
may be cleaned out in the same way, as 
will appear sufficiently obvious from our 
diagram. By this means the usual filth 
and confusion which attend the opening 
of. the flues within the house will be 
completely obviated. If the parapets are 
built of stone, as is frequently the case, 
particularly in Scotland, a 9-inch block 
of stone, with a folding-down ring in its 
face, may be substituted for the iron 
doors. In this case, however, it would 
be as well that the stone be in length 
equal to the tliickness of the parapet, 
and that the flue at these parts be also 
built into the pai’apct, to prevent the 
smoke from escaping by the space 
between the parapet and the flue. 

A precaution against the bursting of 
flues, from the explosions which may arise 
by the ignition of inflammable gases, has 
been exemplified for years in the gardens 
at Titmaston, near Worcester. It consists 
of a hinged iron safety-valve, framed in 
iron, and set in the brick-work at the 
end of the flue. It is 8 inches by 6, 
and opens into the external air. It is 
kept closed by its own weight; but inter- 
nal pressure, resulting from the explosion 
of inflammable gases in the flue, would 
throw it open and allow of their escape. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written and experimentally proved re- 
garding tlie great waste of heat, even 
when the very best kind of boiler or 
furnace is used, by its escape into the 
chimney, still we see few attempts made 
in practice to remedy this, or to turn 
that heat to advantage. That a portion 
of heat will thus pass by the boiler or 
over the furnace is quite certain, and to 
aiTCSt it all would be impossible; to 
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allow it to escape at the chimney is a 
waste of fuel, and a convincing proof of 
the insufficiency of the system. The 
flue must be had recourse to in some 
shape or, other, and be so conducted as 
to ^low the heat in it to find its way 
either into the house heated by the 
pipes, or into some other attached to it. 
We have, in the case of pine stoves, and 
other houses requiring the greatest 
amount of constant heat, placed a flue 
along the back wall, with openings over 
it, so that the side and greatest part of 
the top may radiate heat into the house ; 
and as such houses have, or ought to 
have, enclosed sheds behind them, the 
other side of the flue heats them at the 
same time, and thus renders them dry 
and fit for store-rooms, for forcing sea- 
kale, rhubarb, chicory, <fec. In some 
cases we have turned the heat, after 
passing the boiler, into the pit or vault 
under the pine bed, dividing it longitu- 
dinally into two, by carrying a 9-inch 
wall up the centre, leaving a space of 
1 8 inches in width at both ends to admit 
of the circulation — the smoke travelling 
along the front flue first, and returning 
by the back one, and escaping by the 
chimney over the boiler. Such flues 
being of a large size — say, for a pine pit, 
8 feet wide within — they may be each 
3 feet wide and 2 feet in depth. To 
render them perfectly smoke-tight, they 
are well parged within. The pavement 
forming the floor of the beds, on which 
the pots are plunged, or the border 
formed, if the planting-out system is 
adopted, forms the roof, which is sup- 
ported on a scarcement at both sides, 
and the 9-inch wall in the middle. This 
pavement is closely jointed, and over it 
is 6 inches of drainage, upon which the 
pots or soil are set. Earthenware tubes 
are set at intervals upright through the 
bed, resting on the ffi-ainage and upon 
the top, through which liquid manure — 
chiefly diluted cow or other urine — ^is 
poured, for the purpose of affording those 
ammoniacal gases which the old dung-beds 
supply so eminent a degree, and for 
which they, so far as this is concerned, 
are so superior to all other modes of 
heating whatever. These tubes also 
enable the cultivator to keep the bottom 
of the bed, or the bottoms of the pots, 
in a proper state as regards moisture, 


which, without such a provision, would 
be apt to become dried up, from the 
drying properties of the flues under- 
neath. By these means we think we 
obtain all the heat the fire is capable of 
affording, always deducting that amount 
necessary for carrying the smoke out at 
the chimney-top. The flues, being large, 
are not speedily choked with soot; 
draught is moderated, and time given 
to the heat to ascend through the top, 
and to warm the whole mass of building 
constituting the sides of the pits, which, 
when once heated, continue to give it 
out, even long after the fires may be 
extinguished. Sufficient bottom -heat will 
be obtained by this means to render the 
application of tanks or hot-water pipes 
unnecessary. Flues of the ordinary 
dimensions will not do for this purpose, 
as they so soon become choked with 
soot. These heated pits, we need scarcely 
remark, should be cleared of soot at such 
times as the plants are about being 
arranged, or fresh beds formed for them; 
and this is easily effected by lifting a 
piece of pavement at both ends, when 
the accumulated soot will be found an 
excellent manure, as it will be arrested 
in its progress, little of either it or of 
smoke passing out at the chimney. 
Indeed, were there no other advantage 
attending this plan than the absence of 
smoke, it would amply repay the ex- 
pense. 

The heating capabilities of flues have 
been variously estimated ; but as much 
depends on the constiniction of the 
house to be heated, mode of glazing, <fec., 
no very correct data can be laid down. 
It has, however, been stated as nearly 
approaching the true amount, that one 
fire will heat 3000 feet to a stove tem- 
perature, if the structure be span-roofed 
or curvilinear, having all its sides of 
glass ; while, in the case of lean-to houses, 
one fire will heat 5000 cubic feet to that 
temperature for the former, and 3000 feet 
for the latter form. 

With regard to size, the average may 
be taken at 10 inches in breadth, and 
15 inches in height internally ; and the 
furnace for such a flue, at 2 feet in 
length, 18 inches wide, and the same 
in height. 

We have just been favoured with draw- 
ings of a highly ornamental fire-clay flue. 
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recently registered by the Grangemouth 
Coal Company, which promises to be a 
valuable addition to this mode of heating. 
The general appearance of this flue is that 
of a highly ornamental balustrading — the 
base or plinth forming the flue proper, 
the top rail and balusters forming the 
radiators of heat, as well as the elegant 
vases which surmount the whole. This 
flue is, however, only adapted to peculiar 
situations. 


§ 3. — HEATING BY HOT-WATER PIPES. 

An invention so important as that of 
heating by the circulation of hot-water 
soon became extremely popular, and, as 
a natural consequence, men of science 
turned their attention to the subject. 
The most prominent of these were Bon- 
neniain, Count Rumford, the Marquis de 
Chabannes, W. Atkinson, A. Bacon, Kew- 
ley, Fowler, Weeks, Perkins, Bailey, 
Cottam and Hallen, Walker, Tredgold, 
Hood, Eckstein and Busby, Price, Smal- 
ley, Stephenson and Co., Rogers, Ainger, 
Penn, Burbidge and Healy, Corbett, 
Davis, Smith, Thompson, Watson, Kendall, 
Wood and Co., Carton and Jarvis, Ale- 
cock, Barchard, Bramah, &c. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
written on the system of heating by hot 
water, it is somewhat extraordinary that 
its history has only of late been traced 
beyond the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, when M. Bonnemain applied it for 
the purpose of hatching chickens for the 
Paris market. 

Sir Hugh Platt, at a much earlier 
period, not only hinted at the possibility 
of heating plant-houses by steam, but 
also says that hot water might bo used 
for the same purpose. He also recom- 
mends it as a substitute for steam in the 
process of making gunpowder : “ To dry 
this substance without all danger of fire/* 
he says, “ a vessel of lead, pewter, latten, 
or copper to be made, having a double 
bottom, between which bottoms you may 
convey scalding water in a pipe, which 
water may be also heated at another 
room." And, farther on, he says : ‘‘ A 
vessel may be made to brew or boil in, 
by making a fire imder a brass boiler, 
and conveying the steam or water into 
a wooden tub or receptacle.” It is 

VOL. I. 


said that the late Anthony Bacon first 
took his idea of heating by hot water 
from having seen some rustics boil a leg of 
mutton in a wooden horse-pail which com- 
municated with the fire by a gun-barrel. 

Rudolph Glauber proposed to heat 
brewers' vats by connecting them, by 
means of a metallic pipe, with a kettle 
placed on a fire. We are also informed 
by Stuart on the Steam-Engine,” vol. ii. 
p. 587, “ that Sir Maii;in Triewald, a 
Swedish gentleman, who for many years 
lived at Newcastle-on-Tyne prior to 1716, 
about which time he retired to his native 
country, described a scheme for warm- 
ing a greenhouse by hot water instead 
of by vegetable fermenting substances. 
The water was boiled outside of the 
building, and then conducted by a pipe 
into a chamber under the plants. It 
does not appear that either Sir Martin 
or Sir Hugh Platt had any idea of the 
circulation, or of causing the cold water 
to re-enter the boiler. Triewald’s plan 
was adopted in St Petersburg in 1812 ; 
and, about the same time, Count Zubow 
in that city heated tanks of water by 
causing steam-pipes to pass through 
them. About the same time, Mr Braith- 
waite of Kendal heated his office by a 
small boiler, having its furnace enclosed 
in a small cast-iron case placed against 
the wall. A pipe was led from this 
boiler to the condenser, which was a 
copper vessel, 18 inches in diameter, 
placed under his writing-desk. The 
steam gave out its heat to the water in 
the condenser, which was found, when 
once heated, to retain the heat for many 
hours. That the Romans were to some 
extent acquainted with heating by hot 
water is quite clear, for Seneca speaks 
of dracones, or small brass pipes, made 
in a serj)entine form, and placed in a 
fire, so that water entering cold at one 
end of the pipe or draco — so called from 
its convolutions through the furnace — 
came out boiling at the other end. He 
also mentions the milariumy which 
appears to have been a large leaden 
vessel or tank containing water, in the 
middle of which was a furnace having 
its bottom and sides formed of brass. 
The draconesy or small brass tubes, were 
bent round the inside of this furnace, 
and enveloped in the flame, upon, we may 
presume, the same principle as Perkins* 

u 
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coil of pipes. One end of the draco was 
inserted into the milarium near its 
bottom, and the other near its top, (just 
as our modem hot- water pipes are placed 
in relation to the boiler.) The water 
entering at the lower orifice was dis- 
charged hot from its upper end, and the 
entire mass of water in the milarium 
was heated by this circulation in the 
draco, Cameron, in his account of the 
Roman baths, gives a figure of an ancient 
coil-boiler, no doubt formed by a Roman 
workman, which probably was the type 
of Perkins’ modern system of heating by 
very similar means. — Vide p. 157. 

It would tend little towards practical 
utility to give even a very condensed 
description of the respective merits of 
all the systems of hot-water heating. 
We shall endeavour, however, to explain 
the principles of such of them as wo 
consider to be of most importance. 

Passing by the arguments that have 
been adduced in regard to the first 
inventor of this system of heating, we 
may state, that whatever knowledge the 
first three and the fifth of the names 
mentioned above had of the theory, it is 
quite certain that none of them brought 
it into useful operation for heating horti- 
cultural buildings. 

Mr Atkinson’s system was the first that 
was exemplified in a perfect state. It may 
be termed the horizontal mode, as the 
water was made to flow from the boiler a, 
to the reservoir or turn of the pipes h upon 
a perfect level, as ■will be seen by a glance 
at the accompanying diagram, fig. 162 ; 


Fig. 162. 



and however far most of the others have 
essentially diftered from it in some feature 
or other, still the principle remains un- 
changed. 

The construction was as follows : A 
square or rectangular cast-iron boiler, 
open at the top, of sizes varying from 
to about 12 cubic feet (according to the 
heat required) in internal capacity, was 
placed over a well-constructed furnace, 
the fire burning under it, and being carried 
round two or more of its sides in flues 9 


inches wide. To this boiler were attached 
two cast-iron pipes usually fixed to it by 
flange joints; or sometimes by having 
nozzles or short pieces of pipe cast on the 
boiler about a foot in length, to which the 
pipes were attached upon the spigot-and- 
faucet principle ; the joints being made 
good with rust, or filings or borings of 
iron mixed with sal-ammoniac and water, 
driven as hard as possible into the joints 
by means of blunt chisels — a collar of hemp 
or thick millboard being first introduced, 
to prevent the packing from falling into 
the pipes. Lead was and still is some- 
times used, as are also joints of hemp and 
•white lead, and both are useful for tem- 
porary purposes, as they may be separated 
again 'v\uth little trouble. The rust joints 
are the most secure as well as most last- 
ing; for soon after they arc formed they 
become as hard as the iron itself, and 
quite as difficult to break; indeed the 
joint of a cast-iron pipe attached in this 
way is the strongest part of it. 

At the extremity of the space to be 
heated, according to Atkinson’s views, 
was placed a cistern or reservoir exactly 
level with the top of the boiler, with a 
view to equalise the temperature by means 
of the heated water it contained. The 
boiler and reservoir were then connected 
by the pipes. The top of the boiler was 
covered with a wooden cover 2 inches 
thick, and fitted into a flange or groove 
in the top, into which a little water w as 
poured to keep steam from escaping, this 
simple process being usually termed a 
water-joint. The reservoir was covered 
with an iron cover fitted in the same w\ay. 
The wooden cover was used in the one 
case to prevent, by its non-conducting 
properties, the escape of heat ; while the 
iron cover was used in the other for a 
diametrically opposite purpose. The 
boiler was in general set in a niche in the 
back wall, and within the house, to pre- 
vent the waste of heat. This is the most 
simple of all modes of heating ; but, as 
will readily be seen, it is capable of 
operating only upon a perfect level. The 
same intelligent gentleman, however, con- 
structed boilers with closed tops, by means 
of which he was enabled to carry heat 
about 30 feet above the boiler. He not 
unfrequently dispensed with the reservoir, 
and made the return by an elbow bend at 
the extreme end of the pipes. If this 
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mode did not give the rapidity of motion 
to the water which some others do, it has 
the advantage of never getting out of 
order ; and the boiler being open at top, 
admits of its being cleaned out as often 
as is desired, without cither trouble or 
expense. For a very great majority of 
situations this mode of heating is admir- 
ably adapted ; and indeed, wherever it 
can be employed, it has not been super- 
seded. Intimate as we were with Mr 
Atkinson — so much so, indeed, that we were 
privy, along with the late Mr Tredgold, Mr 
Barrow, and Mr Turner, to all his experi- 
ments long before they were made known 
to the public — ^we never saw his boilers 
furnished with a waste-pipe for emptying 
them of their contents, a precaution that 
should never be neglected, more especially 
where close-topped boilers are used. 

We have thirteen arrangements of 
apparatus upon the horizontal principle 
in operation in the Dalkeith gardens, and 
we are quite satisfied with them — as much 
so, indeed, as with any other of the many 
in use in the same establishment. 

Bacon’s originjil apparatus consisted 
merely of a single cast-iron pipe, which, 
so far as we recollect at this distance of 
time — having seen it at work in his garden 
at Aberdere in GlamorgJinshirc, in 1828 
— was about 9 inches in diameter. One 
end of the pipe was placed in the fire, and 
it was closed at the other; an upright piece 
of pipe was attached to it about 18 inches 
from the end, and rising about 6 inches 
above it. The result, as may be expected, 
was an immense waste of fuel and little 
or no circulation. Mr Bacon afterwards 

Fig. 163. adopted Mr 

Atkinson's 
principle. 

^ ll — — The annexed 

sketch, fig. 
1C3, will give 

a perfect idea of Mr Bacon’s apparatus. 

Kewley, whose system was upon the 
siphon principle, wasthe next who brought 
into operation any really useful improve- 
ment, because he increased the circula- 
tion to a more rapid rate than that secured 
by the horizontal method, and the ex- 
traction and delivery of heat consequently 
became greater in proportion to the 
quantity of fuel consumed — the water 
never being heated to the extent to gene- 
rate steam, nor the heated air and smoke 


which escapes by the chimney-top being 
nearly so hot as when water is brought 
to the boiling point, and often much 
higher. This latter remark does not, 
however, apply to the horizontal prin- 
ciple, as, if all isproperly arranged and con- 
ducted, no steam should in it be generated. 

Fig. 164. The an- 

rt ncxed di- 
agram, 
zy fig. 1C4, 
will show 
the ope- 
ration of 

Kewley’s principle. The boiler is open 
at the top, the upper or flow-pipe 
dipping only a few inches below the 
surface of the water when the appa- 
ratus is filled, the lower or return pipe 
descending to nearly the bottom of the 
boiler. A small tube is inserted in the 
top of the upper pipe where it turns at 
a, (and this point must always be the 
highest that the pipe attains to,) for the 
purpose of extracting the air from the 
pipe by means of an air-pump, without 
which precaution the water would not 
circulate. As the water in the boiler is 
hottest nearest the surface, it follows that 
the heated particles will much sooner 
flow into the upper pipe than into the 
longer and under one, which receives only 
the less heated particles, and those only 
which rise immediate^ under its base. The 
circulation here is governed by the same 
laws as elsewhere stated, {vide Cause of 
Circulation ;) as the water flows along, it 
gives out its heat, and as it returns to the 
boiler it becomes colder and more in- 
creased in gravity, causing it to flow into 
tlie boiler with greater force. 

It has been suggested, and with good 
reason, that if this long or return pipe 
were made to pass down the outside 
instead of the inside of the boiler, the 
circulation would be increased ; and the 
only objection to this plan is the greater 
difficulty of stopping the ends of the pipes, 
which in this system is done by having 
two plates of iron so contrived that they 
can be screwed closely enough to the 
mouths of the pipes, as not only to exclude 
the water, but also to resist the air when 
forced against tliem when the air-pump 
is applied, to prove the soundness of the 
joints. 

Mr Kewley long made a sort of mystery 
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of his method of making joints. That it 
was neoessary that they i^ould be perfectly 
air-tight, is obvious ; hence the more care 
was required in packing them. We 
believe that his joints were what is called 
rust joints, already noticed, and consisted 
merely of a paste formed of iron filings or 
borings, obtained at the iron-works, mixed 
with sal-ammoniac and water : a collar of 
hempen cord loosely spun is first intro- 
duced, and when driven hard in, the rust 
is introduced a little at a time, and also 
packed as hard as possible. A chemical 
combination takes place in a short time, 
and the joint not only becomes perfectly 
air and water tight, but is also rendered 
incapable of separation. Spigot-and- 
faucet joints are now universally used, 
instead of the old flange joints, which were 
Jess secure and looked ill, and were formed 
by covering thick millboard with white 
lead, and bringing the ends of the pipes 
together with screws and nuts. These 
joints are now only used in cases of altera- 
tions j as, for instance, if additional pipes 
are to be attached to tliose already in use, 
a saddle-joint, which is a species of flange, 
may be employed, the heads of the bolts 
being within the pipes, and the nuts on 
the flange without. 

Fowler, an engineer of some eminence, 
shortly afterwards followed Kewley, and 
published a description of his thermo- 
siphon in the ^‘Gardeners’ Magazine." His 
system appears to be merely a modifica- 
tion of Kewley’s, its peculiarity consist- 
ing in lengthening out the returning pipe, 
by which means the water would, by giving 
out its heat during a longer run, become 
much heavier and colder ; and hence, by 
flowing more rapidly into the boiler, would 
destroy the equilibrium, and consequently 
draw the hot water up the other leg with 
greater rapidity. A glance 
at the annexed sketch, fig. 
165, will show this; and 
also make evident how 
very little his system dif- 
fers from that of Kewley, 
already described. One 
objection to this principle 
is, that the friction must 
be increased in conse- 
quence of the bends in the 
returning pipe. 

Weeks, a cotemporary of Kewley and 
Fowler, has shown various joaodifications 


Fig. 165. 
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of heating by hot water. One of these 
we shall here notice, as it was the first 
successful attempt to secure a circulation 
under the level of the boiler. For effec^ 
ing this end, Mr Weeks calculated that it 
■was necessary to raise the water to a height 
above the boiler equal to the depth it 
was intended to carry it under it. This 
was done by using a close boiler wdth a 
tube rising from the top to the required 
height ; or where a boiler was dispensed 
with, as in the annexed diagram fig. 1G6, 
a system of pipes was placed round the 
fire-place: a is a section of the fire-place; 
h is an upright tube communicating with 
these pipes, and also with 
Fig. lt)6. another vessel r, and the 
lowermost is connected by the 
tube d with one or any num- 
ber of pipes under the level 
of the boiler at e. When the 
fire is lighted in a, the water 
circulates freely through all 
these pipes as the heated 
water ascends into the vessel 
c, and the cold water is dis- 
placed and flows into the 
pipes round the fire through 
the pipe «?, from the pipes at 
e, Ac. “ The substitution of 
tubes round the fire, instead 
of a boiler over it, is not ab- 
solutely necessary to the suc- 
cess of the plan, though by tubes the cir- 
culation is greatly increased. 

“Any close boiler with the tube h attach- 
ed to its cover, and communicating with an 
open vessel fixed at any height, such as c, 
having another pipe similar to d fixed to 
it, will circulate the water from such a 
vessel to a point below the bottom of the 
boiler, nearly equal to the balance of 
atmospheric pressui'e, or say 30 feet below 
it.” The principal use of causing water 
to flow below the level of the boiler is to 
enable the pipes to be carried under foot- 
paths, and in cases where the stoke-hole 
cannot be got sufficiently deep to be 
rendered dry by drains. This is some- 
times ihe case in low and wet places ; we 
would rather, however, render the stoke- 
hole dry, by building it in a tank made 
impervious to the entrance of water both 
at bottom and sides. Various improve- 
ments have been made by Weeks in his 
modes of heating, one of which is as 
follows. The boUer used is about 4 feet 
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long, 18 inches wide, and the same in 
height, forming a kind of long arch, and 
is composed of inch-and-quarter pipes. 
Its power of heating is great, in conse- 
quence of the extent of surface exposed to 
the fire, and the small quantity of water 
contained in the pipes. 

Another important improvement made 
by Weeks, is in admitting pure air from 
without, and warming it before it is diffus- 
ed through the house, creating not only a 
species of warm ventilation, but also caus- 
ing a gentle circulation of the air through- 
out the house — an idea entertained by the 
late Mr Penn in his system of heating, but 
which had not been found to operate satis- 
factorily in practice. — ( Vide Penn’s Sys- 
tem of Heating.”) To effect this, Weeks 
has introduced 2-inch pipes, in lengths of 
about 4 feet each, within the ordinary 
4-inch heating pipes; one end of those 
small pipes is passed through the side of 
the 4-inch ones and opens into the house, 
while the other end also, passing through 
the side of the pipe in an opposite direc- 
tion, opens into the free air outside the 
house. As will be anticipated, these small 
pipes enter the house at distances of 4 
feet apart; and the current of air is so 
great as to keep the leaves of the plants 
in constant motion, the heat averaging 
from 160'^ to 170®. This, although a 
highly ingenious plan, is not unattended 
with expense ; other contrivances will be 
hereafter noticed which act as well, with 
greater simplicity and at less cost. 

From “Newton’s Journal” we extract 
the following, — part of the specification 
given by Weeks of his improvements in 
raising, lowering, or conveying heated 
water; these improvements are founded 
on the four following particulars : “ First, 
in applying a cistern to the boiler for the 
purpose of supplying it with water, with- 
out making that cistern a part of the 
boiler, but only connected thereto by a 
tube ; secondly, in a method of raising 
heated water to any required height, for 
the purpose of warming the upper parts 
of the building, without employing pumps 
or siphons; thirdly, in the employment 
of a large ascending pipe, with a smaller 
returning pipe within it, which shall con- 
vey the water, after it has parted with a 
portion of its heat at an elevated situa- 
tion, back again to the cistern, and thence 
xnto the boiler ; and, fourthly, in the 


adaptation of smaller pipes for conducting 
the heated water to any particular part 
of the building, while main pipes or tubes 
may be closed, and out of action." 

Perkins’ high-pressure apparatus, figs. 
167 and 168, created a considerable sen- 


Fig. 167. 




sation in the horticultural world at the 
time of its first appearance, not only on 
account of the smdlness of the pipeS em- 
ployed, dispensing with a boiler, &c., but 
also the high temperature he was able to 
produce. We must, however, observe 
that this system is much better adapted 
for heating dwelling-houses, public build- 
ings, &c., than for hothouse purposes. 
Instead of a boiler, a coil of small iron 
pipes a by only ^-inch bore, is here used, 
and placed in the furnace surrounded 
with the fuel. The flow or delivery pipe 
c, being a continuation of the uppermost 
pipe of the coil, and without any altera- 
tion of size, is carried round the apart- 
ment to be heated in general close to the 
bottom of the skirting board, and, return- 
ing, is joined to the lowest turn of the 
coil d, being hermetically sealed. An 
expansion pipe 2^ inches in diameter, e, 
is fixed vertically or horizontally to the 
highest part of the small pipe, having an 
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opening for filling the apparatus with animal and vegetable matters suspended 
water. This opening in the expansion- in it. On this account a high-pressure 
pipe is placed near to its lowest extremity, pipe is not superior to a German stove, 
and when the pipes are charged with whose surface is generally about 300°; 
water, this aperture is secured with a and a pipe at this temperature cannot be 
strong screw. The expansion-pipe is placed without danger near combustible 
capable of containing 1-1 2th as much materials.” 

water as is contained in the whole of the The maximum pressure in high-pres- 
smaller pipes. The greatest care must sure steam-boilers is only from 45 to 48 
be taken that this pipe be kept empty, else lb. per square inch, while the pressure 
the expansive force of the heated water, on the coil of pipes in this system varies 
which is irresistible, would burst the pipes, from 10 to 24 times that amount, accord- 
To show the power of this apparatus, ing to the intensity of heat in the furnace, 
we may mention that the average heat of "As there are no means of regulating the 


the pipes is in general 350°, which is equal 
to a pressure of 135 lb. per square inch, 
and that in different parts of the pipe 
there has been found a variation of tem- 
perature amounting to 200° or 300°. This 
variation is owing both to the intensity 
of heat in the furnace, and also to the 
proportion the surface of the coil-pipes 
bears to the surface of the radiating ones. 
The variation in temperature has been 
observed to amount to from 220° to 550°, 
the latter being equal to a pressure on 
the pipes of 1100 lb. per square inch, 
or upwards of 71 atmospheres. " It may 
be admitted,” says Bernan, in " History 
of Heating,” <kc., "that the hazard of 
bursting is nearly relative; for as Mr 
Perkins proves his pipes, when cold, to 
resist a pressure of 2800 lb. per inch, 
there may be, and perhaps is, less danger 
in working his apparatus at a pressure of 
1100 lb. on the inch, than a Trevithic 
engine w'orking under 50 lb. on the inch. 
We know, however, from experience, that 
from use the material of the pipes loses 
its original tenacity, and that pipes which 
have, when cold, resisted the pressure 
stated by Mr Perkins, when heated, have 
given way even below the temperature at 
which they had long been worked with 
safety. The fear of danger, if its actual 
presence in the average of cases be dis- 
puted, is no doubt greatly increased by 
the knowledge that no method has been 
devised to regulate the pressure in the 
sealed pipes, like the safety-valve of a 
steam-engine, nor any means to prevent 
a careless attendant on the furnace at 
any time endangering the safety of the 
apparatus. In many cases the high tem- 
perature of the pipes is objectionable, 
from surfaces at 300° or 400°, rendering 
XU.. ineoiiihrioiia bv dficomnosiiifit the 


temperature in hermetically-sealed pipes, 
so there can be none for limiting the 
pressure which they sustain.” The appa- 
ratus may to all appearance be perfectly 
safe at the time of inspection, and, in a 
few months afterwards, if in the hands of 
unskilful or careless peojde, it may be 
exceedingly dangerous. The coil-pipes, 
being at all times exposed to such an 
intense heat, will become thinner and 
thinner, until they give w'ay at last, when 
the consequences may be disastrous. 
While we are quite sensible of the great 
ingenuity of this invention as a most 
powerful heater, we are equally tilive to 
the danger attending it ; and therefore we 
would never think of applying it to hot- 
house heating. The small size of the 
pipes, and the facilities they afford of 
being placed behind skirting-boards, and 
conveyed under floors in dwelling-houses 
and public buildings, have rendered tliis 
system popular amongst house architects. 
It would be well for them, however, to 
consider how far they place in jeopardy 
of fire the buildings into which they in- 
troduce pipes heated to upvrards of 400°, 
and placed amongst combustible mate- 
rials. These considerations have led us to 
enter more fully into the merits of the 
system than we had originally intended. 

The four following diagrams from 
Beman’s " History of Heating and Ven- 
tilation,” will more clearly explain Per- 
kins* principle. In fig. 169, “A coil of 
wrought-iron pipe of small diameter, 
placed in a furnace a, is continued and 
conducted through the building, and the 
necessary quantity of surface is given by 
forming coils n of the pipe, which are 
placed in the rooms or spaces to be 
heated ; and the pipe is finally returned, 
as at into the furnace, where it is joined 
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to the coiled pipe, and thus forms an 
endless pipe. At the highest point of 
Fig. 169. 



the heating-pipe / is another pipe of a 
larger diameter. This is called the ex- 
pansion-pipe, into which the water rises 
as it expands in heating, to prevent the 
apparatus bursting. The filling-pipe o 
rises to the level, and no higher, of the 
lower part of the expansion or safety pipe. 

^^The tubes being thus arranged, the 
whole series, except the expansion-pipe, 
is filled with water by means of a force- 
pump applied to the filling-pipe o ; and 
as it is of importance to free the endless 
pipe thoroughly from air, the water is 
pumped several times through the tube 
until this is accomplished. The endless 
pipe being thus filled with water, and the 
expansion-pipe empty, every part of the 
apparatus is strongly and hermetically 
closed. The endless pipe having a bore 
of about half-an-inch, and being a quarter 
of an inch thick, is capable of sustaining 
a very great pressure. 

Fig. 170 is a plan of the furnace taken 
above the grate. 


Fig. 170. 



‘‘ Fig. 171 is a longitudinal section taken 
through the centre of the furnace. 

Fig. 171. 



“Fig. 172 is a section, supposing the 
fi’ont wall of the furnace to be removed ; 
Fig. 172. 
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r r a wall of common bricks, 9 inches thick, 
■which encloses the furnace on its four 
sides ; b h a wall 9 inches thick, formed 
of Welsh fire-lumps, that enclose the fire- 
chamber on three sides. From the face 
and ends of this wall fire-bricks project, to 
support the coiled pipe a, placed in the 
flue. The intention of this wall is to pre- 
vent the too rapid abstraction, by the coil, 
of the heat from the fire, which comes in 
contact with it at the opening in front 
only, where the hot gases turn into the 
back and side flues in which three-fourths 
of the furnace or boiler coil is placed. 
The roof of the furnace is formed of 
Welsh lumps, in which is an opening m 
fitted with a movable cover, for supply- 
ing the furnace with fuel, (coke or an- 
thracite coal being preferred.) The ash- 
pit 0 is enclosed with a door n, in which 
there is a register; is a double fire-door 
to an opening in the wall, for clearing the 
fire-place and furnace bars from dust and 
scoria. This has a dead plate, to separate 
the ash-pit from the heating flues; s, 
heating-pipe, rising from the boiler coil 
which passes round the internal wall in 
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the flue, and is thus defended from the 
radiant heat of the fuel on all sides but 
one : this heating-pipe is continued from 
the upper part of the fire-chamber into 
the building ; z is the return-pipe which 
enters the lower part of the furnace, and 
passes through the bearing bars of the 
fire grating to prevent their overheating.” 

The want of an equal difiusion of heat 
in these pipes arises from the friction 
and number of bendings, and hence the 
same quantity of fuel expended in the 
furnace will not heat the same amount of 
air as it would do were the temperature 
more uniform in them. In regard to the 
quantity of pipe used in the furnace coil, 
it appears from pretty correct data that 
it should amount to from a seventh to a 
fourth of the whole extent of heating-pipe 
employed ; and although by this system 
the pipes become much sooner heated 
than by any other, it does not follow that 
the room or hothouse to which it is 
attached will be warmed sooner than by 
a well-appointed hot-water apparatus of 
more simple construction. 

This great rapidity of heating is, how- 
ever, no advantage in many situations. 
The apparatus being as quickly cooled as 
it is heated, and its general temperature 
rapidly fluctuating at every variation of 
the combustion in the furnace, in all 
places where permanency and uniformity 
of temperature are essential, the low- 
pressure apparatus, in which a great body 
of water acts as a regulator as well as a 
reservoir of heat, is to be preferred ; and 
it is obvious that the same quantity of 
heating surface, at the same temperature, 
in every variety of warming apparatus, 
heats the same quantity of air. From 
the comparatively small surface of pipe 
exposed to the radiant heat of the fur- 
nace, and the high temperature at which 
the smoke escapes from it, the coiled -pipe 
boiler has been thought much less eco- 
nomical of fuel than the low-pressure 
boiler. It is not found to be so in prac- 
tice. All circumstances being similar, 
the high-pressure coil requires about the 
same quantity of fuel that is necessary 
for a common boiler.” — Bernan in Hist 
of Heating^ Sfc, 

The mode of connecting Perkins' hot- 
water pipes is both ingenious and secure. 
Thejr are of wrought-iron, and are \ of 
an inch thick \ the iron of which they 


are made, being rolled out into sheets of 
the requisite width and thickness, is then 
brought close at the edges and welded 
together. They are in general 12 feet in 
length, and are screwed at each end, and 
proved, by hydraulic power, to resist an 
internal pressure of 3000 lb. to the square 
inch ; and from the ductility and purity 
of the metal, they are easily bent, when 
cold, into coils of different sizes and shapes. 
Mr Richardson, in a very interesting 
work on warming and ventilation — evi- 
dently written in support of this mode 
of heating— thus describes the mode of 
joining the pipes : When two tubes are 
to be joined, the ends are placed within a 
socket forming a right and left hand- 
screw, the edge of one tube being flat- 
tened and the other sharpened ; they ai’e 
then screwed so tight, that the sharpened 
edge of one pipe is indented in the flat- 
tened surface of the other. The gi’eat 
advantage of these joints is, that they can 
be taken to pieces in the event of altera- 
tions being required, which is in all other 
cases a very different affair.” 

Eckstein andBushhfs method — fig. 173. — 
The merits of this invention are, that mo- 

Tig, 173 . 

by means of a 
fly built in the 
chimney, and 
turned by the 
smoke of the 
boiler flue. It 
is a happy 
application of 
dynam ical 
principles to 
overcome one of the most constant of 
nature’s laws by the development of an 
antagonist force. The plan has, however, 
seldom been adopted, although it is ca- 
pable of being applied in cases otherwise 
difficult, and which cannot, by the more 
simple apparatus, be effected. A pecu- 
liar singularity in this invention is, that 
the boiler may be placed in a garret^ and 
the hot water forced downwards. The 
boiler, which may be either open or 
closed, has a pipe a fixed to its circum- 
ference, which may be carried in any direc- 
tion, either upwards, downwards, or hori- 
zontally, but finally must return exactly 
to the centre of the boiler at b. The float 
c is fixed on centres, and revolves freely 
in the boiler. The rapid rotation of the 
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float imparts centrifugal force to the water, 
causing it to rise higher at the sides than 
at the centre of the boiler; and the velocity 
with which the float moves determines the 
extent of this deviation from the level. 

According to Hood’s calculations as to 
the circulating power of this apparatus, 
it would appear that, if the velocity of 
rotation be such as will impart a centri- 
fugal force sufficient to raise the water in 
the boiler 1 inch higher at the periphery 
than in the centre, there will then be a 
pressure of 246^ grains on the square inch 
upon the pipe a more than upon the pipe 
h, if the temperature of the water be about 
180° This additional pressure, he ob- 
serves, will allow the water in the pipe a 
to descend 42 feet below the boiler, if it 
does not lose more than 6° of heat before 
it retiurn back again through the pipe h\ 
if it loses 10°, it will descend only 25^°. 

M. Bonnemain^s mode of heating, — Fig. 
174 shows a section of this early mode of 


Fig. 174. 
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heating, in which a is the boiler; d a feed- 
pipe ; 0 a stop-cock, for regulating the 
quantity of ascending hot water; h the 
pipe by which the hot water ascends 
from the boiler into the heating pipes c c. 
These heating pipes have a gradual slope 
towards the boiler, to which the water 
returns by the pipe 6, carried nearly to 
the bottom. In this way the water, cooled 
by being circulated through a long series 
of pipes, is being constantly returned to the 
lower part of the boiler, where it receives 
a fresh amount of heat; and being thus 
rendered lighter, rises up the pipe 6, and 
descends the inclined planes of the pipes, 
losing a portion of its heat by the way, and, 
at the same time, increasing in density; 
the velocity of the current depending on 
the difference between the temperature of 
the water in the boiler and that in the 
descending pipe. At the highest point of 

VOL. I. 


the apparatus is a pipe t, furnished with 
a stop-cock for the escape of the air which 
the cold water holds in solution on enter- 
ing the boiler. The water that rises along 
with it is received into the vessel h The 
arrangements of this apparatus are excel- 
lent: they have been taken as a model 
in many subsequent methods, although, 
as has been remarked by Tomlinson in 
his useful “Treatise on Warming and 
Ventilating,” the merits of the inventor 
have not always been acknowledged. 
This method is correct in principle as re- 
gards sufficient length of piping, in which 
respect almost every other is defective. 

WatsovUe mode of heading . — This mode 
of heating difiers in some of the de- 
tails, particularly in the boiler, from 
most others, as will be seen by the an- 
nexed cuts. It has been used by the in- 
ventor for some years, and has given satis- 

faction. 
The boil- 
er a a, in 
fig. 175, 
is within 
the house 
and left 
exposed 
at top, 
which all 
boilers 
should be 

where economy of fuel is an object. From 
the furnace 6the heat passes up through the 
under part of the boiler, through the open- 
ing shown at c, as indicated by the arrows, 
and continues on between the upper and 
underparts of the boiler until it reaches the 
flue which proceeds horizontally along the 
back wall of the house d, finally escaping 
by an upright flue at the farther end. The 
hot- water pipes, e c,are of the usual size, and 

Fig. 176. 




laid in the usual position. An aperture, a a, 
on each side of tiie door frame, (fig. 176,) 

X 
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is left open for the admission of cold 
air, which, being heated in passing the 
sides of the furnace, flows into the flue, 
increasing the draught, and carrying in 
a considerable quantity of heat. Two 
bricks are left movable over the door 
frame h h, for the purpose of taking 
out the soot. Fig. 177 shows section 

Fig. 177. 



of the ash-pit a a; fire-place hh\ and 
boiler c c. This boiler presents a very 
considerable surface to the fire, the lower 
part being exposed on all sides excepting 
the end next the furnace door, and the 
upper part of it along its bottom and one 
end. The whole of the upper surface of 
the boiler, by being imcovered, excepting 
where the 4-inch side of the flue rests, is 
giving out its heat to the house. 

Cruikshanks mode of heating hy hot 
water . — Mr Cruikshanks has detailed his 


method at length, accompanied with the 
necessary illustrations, in ‘‘ The Horticul- 
tural Society’s Transactions,” vol. i. p. 
513, new series. A condensed account 
of it appears in ‘‘Paxtons Magazine," 
vol. ii. p. 249, from which we make the 
following extract : — “ The writer suggested 
the mode of heating the water to a friend 
in France, who had built a small green- 
house in front of his dining-room, where 
there was no convenient place to erect 
the brickwork for a common boiler, nor any 
chimney into which a flue could be turned. 
It occurred to him that, by having a small 
cylinder boiler constructed like those ori- 
ginally employed in the high-pressure 
steam-engine, containing the furnace in a 
smaller cylinder within the first, and sur- 
rounded by the water, no brickwork 
would be required; and that by burning 
a mixture of charcoal and cinders, the 
inconvenience of smoke would be avoided, 
and sufficient draught obtained by a 
moderate length of stove pipe passing 
through the roof. This plan was adopted, 
and answered completely. 

Fig. 178 is a vertical longitudinal sec- 
tion ah c d the outer cylinder or boiler, 
3 feet long and 1 foot in diameter ; e the 


Fig. 178. 



fire-place ; / the door, lined with a mix- 
ture of fire-clay and pumice-stone ; g the 
ash-pit, furnished with a drawer of sheet- 
iron. The fire-place and ash-pit are con- 
tained in the inner cylinder, which is half 
the length of the boiler, and 9 inches 
in diameter. From the back of the 
fire-place, an elliptical flue h proceeds 
nearly to the end of the boiler, then 
returns again towards the front, and 
passes out at i into the chimney k: / is 
a cylinder for supplying the boiler with 
water, and allowing for its expansion 
when heated \ m m the water pipes, con- 
nected with the boiler by screws or 
flanges at o o. The pipes are elliptical, 


which shape combines in some measure 
the strength of the circular with the ex- 
tended surface of the flat form. The pipes 
are only 12 feet long, but the circulation 
is so rapid that the boiler would serve 
for a much greater length ; n is an air- 
pipe. 

“ This small apparatus has answered so 
well, and appears to offer so many advan- 
tages over a boiler set in brickwork, that 
the author has been led to consider how 
the plan might be improved upon, and 
applied to heating houses of larger 
dimensions with any sort of fuel. This 
might probably be accomplished by con- 
structing the apparatus according to one 
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or other” of the plans offered, figs. 179 pared with the surface exposed to the heat 
and 180, “where the same general prin- from the fire, and the arrangement of the 
ciples are followed as in that already parts is better calculated to promote a 
described ; but the boiler and furnace rapid circulation of the water in the pipes, 
are so formed that a smaller quantity of For this purpose the cylinder /, fig. 179, 
water is contained between them com- instead of being placed at the same end 


Fig. 179. 



of the boiler as the pipes, as in fig. 178, is occupied with a large fire-tile ‘dead 
is removed to the opposite end, and the plate , on which a supply of fuel may 
upper end is connected with it ; conse- be heated, previous to its being pushed 
quently the water enters from the lower forward on the grate : 9 is a bridge formed 
pipe at one extremity of the boiler, passes of fire-clay, in one piece, which may be 
through its whole length over the sur- removed when the flue requires cleaning, 
faces of the furnace and flue, becoming The flue, instead of passing through the 
gradually heated in its passage, and then top of the boiler, is brought out at the 
rises through the cylinder into the upper front, where it turns upwards, and is in- 
pipe, thus flowing in a constant and regu- tended to be carried iuto a common 
lar current through the whole apparatus, chimney. Thus, the furnace and flue 
In fig. 179, the front of the fire-place, being fixed only to the front, anduncon- 
where ignited fuel would be inconvenient, nected with any other part of the boiler, 
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the whole may be removed in a few 
minutes should any repair be necessary.” 

This furnace, “ though well adapted for 
burning coke, cinders, or dry wood, would 
perhaps not answer well for coal, as the 
smoke would be so much chilled, by con- 
tact with the metallic surface of the fire- 
place, that the flue would be liable to 
become foul. This might be prevented 
by constructing the furnace as in fig. 180, 
lining it throughout with fire-brick : s is 
an inclined plane of fire tiles, on which 
the fuel is to be spread when first put 
into the furnace : t are air-passages, 
between the fire-bricks and the case of 
the furnace, leading from the front, and 
having openings, ti w, into the fire-place, 
at the joints of the bricks, above the in- 
clined plane. A regulated supply of air 
being admitted through these openings, 
would mix with the vapours rising from 
the coal, and in a great measure effect the 
combustion of the smoke in passing over 
the fire, and through the heated passage m. 
The boiler should be placed within the 
house, either under the plant stage, or in a 
pit sunk below the level of the floor ; the 
end only being built into an opening in 
the wall, for the purpose of supplying the 
fire with fuel fi'om the back sheds.” 

Sir Joseph Paxton, in reviewing the 
preceding plan of heating, with his usual 
intelligence and good sense offers the 
following remarks, which are in accord- 
ance with our own opinion. Although 
we have not had any opportunity of see- 
ing the apparatus in operation, we per- 
fectly comprehend the advantages likely 
to arise from its use ; the principle of 
which is, that heat would be thrown 
much sooner into a gi'eenhouse, upon 
the approach of a sharp frost, for ex- 
ample, by this means, than by those in 
more general use; and if this can be 
effected, it will render heating by hot 
water perfect. The following are the 
remarks to which we have referred : — 

Mr Cruikshanks seems confident that 
on this principle a much greater pro- 
portion of the heat generated by the 
combustion of the fuel may be com- 
municated to the atmosphere of the 
house, and that with less loss of time 
than by any of the methods now in use. 
The flue, or flues, sinrounded with water, 
may doubtless be constructed in such a 
manner, that the heated air and vapours 


passing through them may be so far de- 
prived of their caloric as to enter the 
chimney at a temperature little above 
that of the water ; and beyond this point 
the economy of fuel cannot possibly be 
carried. To limit the loss of heat by the 
chimney is, of course, a desideratum in 
any mode of warming buildings; but 
it appears to be overlooked in many plans 
proposed for the purpose, especially in 
those for employing oil and other fluids, 
at a temperature considerably above the 
boiling point of water. As the heated air 
and vapours must necessarily enter the 
chimney at a higher temperature than 
that of the fluid in the boiler, the loss of 
heat will be greater in proportion as that 
temperature is increased. 

There is another circumstance con- 
nected with the plans alluded to, that 
does not appear to be taken into consider- 
ation at all — the great capacity of water for 
heat, compared with most other fluids — 
oil, for instance, or mercury. Water, it 
is well known, in being heated any num- 
ber of degrees, absorbs twice as much 
caloric as an equal bulk of oil or mercury ; 
and, consequently, a given bulk of water 
at 212®, in cooling down to 60® — that is, 
in losing 152® of sensible heat — will warm 
the surrounding atmosphere as much as 
an equal bulk of oil or mercury would do 
in cooling from 364® to GO®, or in losing 
304° of sensible heat, as indicated by the 
thermometer. Such being the case, if 
oil or mercury, or almost any substance 
that can be named, could be compared in 
point of economy, safety, and cleanliness 
as a material, with water at or under the 
boiling point, still it would be inferior to 
vrater in })oint of economy as regards the 
consumption of fuel.” 

The apparatus represented by fig. 178 
is constructed of copper, and costs about 
£9 : for a house 30 feet in length, it w^ould 
not cost ^ 1 3. In the plans, figs. 179 and 
180, the outer case or boiler is supposed 
to be cast-iron, as well as the case of the 
furnace in fig. 180, and all the other parts 
in copper. The whole might be made of 
cast-iron ; but there would be a risk of 
its cracking in those parts exposed to the 
fire. Plate-iron or tin-plate might be 
employed, either wholly or in part ; but 
cast-iron and copper would perhaps be 
preferable materials. With respect to the 
pipes, when made of sheet-copper, or zinc. 
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or tin-plate, they are better calculated to 
disperse the heat than those of cast-iron 
commonly used, which are, perhaps, ex- 
cept in point of strength, the worst that 
can be employed. They expose a smaller 
surface in proportion to the water they 
contain, than pipes of any other shape ; 
and from the thickness of metal — never less 
than three- eighths of an inch, and frequent- 
ly more — they oppose a direct obstacle to 
the ready transmission of the heat from 
the water to the surrounding atmosphere. 

^^No reservoir is attached to the appa- 
ratus above described; but on a large 
scale it would, of course, be necessary, the 
quantity of water being small, and there 
being no mass of brickwork to act as a 
reservoir of heat. This purpose, however, 
is evidently much better answered by a 
cistern of water within the house than by 
a boiler and brickwork, from which much 
heat is dissipated in the back shed ; but 
to prevent loss of time in applying the 
heat ill severe weather, it should be so 
connected with the pipes that the water in 
them may be sufficiently heated to warm 
the house before it is allowed to pass into 
the reservoir.” 

Rogers mode of heating. — Experience, 
according to Mr Rogers, led him to adopt 
a conical form of boiler in preference to 
the cylindrical one he commenced his 
experiments with. He also abandoned 
coj)per on account of its being corroded 
in a few mouths by the sulphur dis- 
engaged from the coke. He at first had 
doubts as to the prudence of adopting 
cast-iron, thinking that the unequal ex- 
pansion might cause the boiler to crack — 
not at all an unfrequent circumstance 
when that metal is employed ; and also 
tliat, on account of the greater thick- 
ness required, that metal would be longer 
Fig. 181. in heating than 

co})per — a suppo- 
sition entertained 
by many, though 
])racticaily the dif- 
ference is scarcely 
perceptible. The 
following is the 
description in his 
own words, taken 
from the “Garden- 
ers’ Magazine,” 
xvi. p. 132 : — 

Fig. 181 “ is a front view of the boiler 


as at present constructed of cast-iron : the 
interior, a sugar-loaf-shaped cone (indi- 
cated by the dotted lines, fig. 183,) being 
the furnace, which is filled with fuel from 
an upper orifice, a. A circular fire-grate 
is fixed just within the bottom of the 
boiler ; and the aperture ft, seen in front, 
is intended solely to remove clinkers 
which may form, or fuel when the fire 
is extinguished : at other times it is 
closed with a fire-brick plug, and should 
never be opened except when absolutely 
necessary.” 

Fig. 182 “ is a side view of the boiler, 
where it is represented as attached to a 

Fig. 182. 



range of pipes ; / and r are the flow and 
return pipes, and d a flange for examining 
and cleaning the boiler when necessary. 
Into this flange is fixed a small pipe, 
which, being connected upwards with the 
supply cistern <?, and downwards with the 
cock or tap //, serves to fill and empty 
the apparatus. The supply-cistern e acts 
also as an expansion-cistern, to receive 
the volume of water increased by heat.” 

Fig. 183 “shows the most convenient 
mode of setting the above, exhibited by a 
front view. A solid base being built, with 
an aperture in its centre open to the front, 
as high as the desired depth of the ash- 
pit, the boiler is fixed upon it, and the 
brickwork caiTied up to its lower flange 
or rim. The side walls should then be 
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raised in 4-inch work, level with the top 
of the boiler, or as shown in oxir fig. : a 

Fig. 183. 



is the ash-pit ; b the boiler ; c the aper- 
ture in front of the boiler, closed with 
fire-brick ; e and d two bars, one for 
supporting the fire-brick plug, and the 
other fitting to the rim of the boiler, to 
support a slate which encloses the front ; 
//is the chamber around the boiler, 
filled with sawdust as a non-conductor of 
heat; and a layer of sawdust extends 
over the top of the boiler under the slate 
slab ^ which is fitted over the brick- 
work, an aperture being cut in it to allow 
the throat of the furnace to pass through.” 

The chimney rises from the top of the 
boiler, in which is placed a small door for 
supplying the fuel. “ This chimney must 
not exceed 4 or 5 feet in height, and its 
area must in no case exceed the area of 
the mouth of the furnace.” A damper 
is also placed in the chimney to regulate 
the draught. “The aperture of the 
boiler, which is closed with fire-brick, 
and the front of the ash-pit, should also 
be closed by a door or blower, having a 
regulator to admit or exclude draught. 
A blower is preferable to a door, as hinges 
are always liable to rust, and then break 
or strain ; and it is important to be able 
to close the ash-pit pretty accurately.” 

Fig. 182, already referred to, exhibits a 
side view of the boiler and the connection 
of the pipes. “ In the first place,” says 
Mr Rogers, “the whole of the pipes should 
if possible be above the boiler. One foot 
is sufficient ; but, when convenient, the 
higher the better. When 2 or 3-inch 
pipe is used, the pipes may rise uniformly 


about 1 inch in 20 feet from a and h to <?, 
on which, being thus the highest point of 
the pipes, an air-cock is placed. But if 
4-inch pipes be employed, it is better that 
a should be the highest point, and the air- 
cock placed there ; and that the pipes 
should fall uniformly 1 inch in 20 feet 
from a to c, and from c to ft ; indeed, this 
is generally the best arrangement, where 
not inconvenient.” Why the position of 
the pipes should be thus reversed because 
they differ in size, will be found explained 
in section Cause op Cikculation. “ From 
ft the return pipe r should descend either 
perpendicularly, or with as steep an in- 
clination as possible to the bottom of the 
boiler. The supply cistern e must be so 
placed, that its bottom is not lower than 
the highest point of the pipes. The top 
of the steam valve, v, should be level with 
the supply cistern. Just below the valve 
on the steam-pipe may be fixed a small 
cock, ky connected with a pipe laid into 
the house, by which, whenever the water 
boils, the house may be steamed. In 
small apparatuses this will happen pretty 
frequently ; but in large houses, in order 
to insure this advantage, a stop-cock or 
sluice should be placed on the flow-pipe/, 
by which the circulation being intercepted, 
the water in the boiler may at any time 
be raised to the boiling point in a few 
minutes.” This mode of heating has been 
popular, and justly so; and one of its 
most striking advantages is the long 
duration of steady heat, rendering it 
valuable to amateurs who do not keep 
people for the purpose of attending to 
their fires. It is adapted also to large 
as well as small houses, or pits, and has 
been known, when properly regulated, to 
maintain its heat for twelve hours without 
attention. The boilers are so constructed, 
that they may be taken to pieces to be 
thoroughly cleaned, which all boilers 
require less or more according to the 
purity and quality of the water used in 
them. 

Retties mode of heating . — The object here 
aimed at is to combine the principles of 
heating by hot air and hot water at the 
same time. The figs. 184 and 185 will 
show the construction, the foniier being an 
elevation, and the latter an interior sec- 
tion of the apparatus. Mr R. explains its 
operation as follows : — “ The inner casing 
which contains the fire has a double or 
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outside casing cast upon it, with two 
openings, one on each side, called the 
Fig. 184. ingress and 

egress pipes ; 
the one convey- 
ing the cold 
water, and the 
other taking 
away the warm, 
which causes 
the circulation 
within the cis- 
tern ; while the 
third case or 
outside cover- 
ing is placed 
about 4 inches 
from the double 
covering, leav- 
ing sufficient 
room for a continued current of air to pro- 
ceed into the chamber to be heated. It is 
here where so many 
blunder. Air ought 
not to be roasted or 
boiled; it ought to 
be gradually heated 
to a certain temper- 
ature, and that tem- 
perature must not 
range beyond 85° to 
95° Mr Rettie tak- 
ing summer heat at 
7 5°, which is the tem- 
perature he aims at 
producing in struc- 
turesheated uponhis 
principle. On the cut 
a steam gauge-tube 
of glass will be seen, which will show at 
all times the height of water in the boiler 
and cistern ; the draught and consequently 
the combustion of fuel are regulated by 
a well-contrived air-tight door and ash- 
pit register. 

For heating greenhouses and conserva- 
tories, where a more powerful and more 
permanent apparatus might be found 
difficult to place, this would be found a 
useful substitute, as for such purposes it 
might be fitted up in a portable state, 
having the pipes attached to it by union 
or flange joints. To be of use as a radiator 
of heat from its sides, or for heating air 
made to pass between the outer casings, 
it would require to be placed inside the 
house. 




Fig. 186. 



Sampsons mode of heating .— spiral 
boiler, of which the annexed cut, fig. 186, 
will give a very per- 
fect idea, will be seen 
I from its construction 
to possess a very im- 
portant advantage 
over most others. 
The fire is placed un- 
der the boiler, as in 
most other cases; but 
the smoke and heat 
which, in others, ra- 
pidly pass off in the • 
direction of the flue 
or chimney, in this 
pass upwards through the boiler, and for 
a considerable way above it, around which 
the spiral portion of the boiler is con- 
tinued, abstracting the heat from the flue 
as far as the set-off of the flow-pipe. The 
direction of the flue is indicated by the 
arrows; a is the place for lighting the fire; 
h hole ; c flow-pipe ; d return-pipe ; e cy- 
lindrical feeder for fuel, with air-tight 
cover. The simplicity of its construction 
enables any mason to fit it up with the 
^eatest ease ; indeed, all that is required 
is merely to enclose it within a casing of 
brickwork. 

Cottam and HallerCs system — Figs. 187 
and 188. — These highly respectable en- 


Fig. 187. 



Fig. 188. 



gineers were amongst the earliest im- 
provers in heating by hot water, and their 
boiler is considered to this day as being 
amongst the most effective. It is of the 
horse-shoe shape, and forms the roof of 
the fire-chamber, thereby lessening the 
amount of building, and that in a part of 
the furnace which, in general, is the first 
to give way. The edges of the boiler are 
set upon brickw)rk, and the heat may 
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Fig. 190. 


either be brought to play upon half 
of the exterior surface of the boiler, by 
being mside to turn at the throat into a 
narrow flue which encompasses the boiler; 
or if the boiler is set on open brickwork, 
the flame will play round a large portion 
of its surface, while the bottom, forming 
the top of the furnace, has the whole force 
of the fire acting on it. 

Burbidge and Mealy's boiler and fwr^ 
nace. — Fig. 189 is a section of the boil- 
er, furnace, 
and brick- 
work ; fig. 
1 90, plan of 
the same ; 
and fig. 1 92, 
elevation of 
boiler, with 
its ribbed 
surface. By 
reference 
to these 
figures, it 
will be seen 
that the 
plan of the 
boilers and 
containing - 
furnace is 
circular — 
the boiler 
being com- 
posed of 
two trun- 
cated cones, 
one inserted 
< within the 
j other in 
such a form 
as to enable 
the fire to 
-^JHact power- 
fully upon 
its sides, 
and to offer 
a most ex- 
tensive sur- 
face to its 

action; the whole surface of the boiler 
being exposed to the joint action of the 
fire and heated fluids, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the conducting-pipes. 
It will also be observed that the sides 
of the boiler are ribbed, which adds 
greatly to the surface exposed to the fire, 
and to the strength of the J^oiler. The set- 



Fig. 191. 



ting of this boiler is simple, and the soot 
easily removed. In no place is the fuel in 
contact with the boiler; in every case where 
it is so, we apprehend great loss of fuel 
from the rapid abstraction of heat, caus- 
ing imperfect combustion. This apparatus 
is greatly improved by having Sylvester’s 
patent fire-doors, which are fitted with 
great accuracy, admitting of the utmost 
precision of regulation — a point of the 
greatest importance in arranging the 
action of the fire. An evaporating pan 
forms a cover to the top of the furnace, 
easily removed and replaced, for the pur- 
pose of cleaning the boiler. It also acts 
as a reverberator, and should, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, be filled with non- 
conducting materials, such £is fine sand ; 
and in cases where the boiler is fixed inside 
the liouse, it may be the means of rapidly 
saturating the atmosphere with moisture 
by evaporation. By placing the boiler 
within the house in a niche in the back 
wall, and managing the fire from without, 
a gi’eat saving of fuel will be the result. 

Corrugated boilers, such as the above, 
have been adopted with the view of gain- 
ing increased heating surface by their 
projections ; but this application has 
been found liable to some objection, the 
draught being sometimes impeded by 
soot collecting in the interstices between 
the ribs — although some are cast with 
external ribs, of a form which obviates 
this inconvenience. Wrought-iron boilers 
have been constnicted, by the insertion of 
iron pins into those parts acted on by the 
heat, and projecting into the furnace and 
flues, so as to catch the effect of the 
flame; but those do not appeal* to stand 
high in jmblic estimation. 

We observe an important notice in 
Messrs Burbidge and Healy's prospectus, 
namely, that if a correct plan of a house 
or pit to be heated be forwarded to them, 
the whole ap]>aratu8 will be supplied, so 
that any intelligent labourer and brick- 
layer can put it together without the aid 
of any mechanic whatever. 

The following are given by Messrs Bur- 
bidge and Healy as the powers of their 
boilers, viz., — 

A 10>inch ribbed boiler will heat from 50 to 
70 feet of 44nch pipe, and from 25 to 40 feet 
in length of a forcing pit. 

A 12-inch boiler from 80 to 125 feet of pipe, 
and from 40 to 05 feet of pit. 
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A 14-mch boiler from 150 to 250 feet of pipe, 
and from 65 to 100 feet of pit. 

An 18*inch boiler from 300 to 400 feet of pipe, 
and 150 feet of pit. 

A 24-inch boiler from 600 to 800 feet of pipe. 

And a 10-inch plain boiler 30 feet of pipe, and 
from 1 2 to 20 feet of pit. If 3-inch pipe, one- 
third more. If 2-inch pipe, as much more. 

The above quantities are rough esti- 
mates, which may be varied by enlargiug 
or contracting the fire, or by regulating 
the fire door. It is possible to heat a 
much larger quantity of pipe with the 
boiler, but it would be at a great loss of fuel. 

Garton and Jarviti* cylindrual horizontal 
boiler — fig. 192, 
Fig, 192, 193 ^ and 194. 

Nv — This boil- 

^ ^ - 1 — er was ori- 

n\ ^ginally of 
\\ \ W wrought iron, 

I I \ 1 1 but has since 

L ^ Lilii made of 
cast-iron to in- 
sure durability, 
and has been 
xj fitted up in 
Messrs Veitoh’s nurseries at Exeter, 
where we had an opportunity of fully 
examining both it and the one fol- 
lowing, in June last, and found them 
working well. 

Fig. 193, interior and 

exterior surfaces 

upon by the fire, 
rendering them 
both powerful in 
heating and eco- 
nomical in the 

■ exhibit' different 

views of this boiler, fig. 192 showing 
the perspective \ fig. 193 the end section; 
and fig. 194 the section. 

Fig. 194, 


Fig. 193, 





Fig. 195. 



Garton 8^ Jar- 
vis' double drum- 
boiler — figs. 195 
to 198. — This 
boiler is also at 
work in the spi- 
rited establish- 
ment above 
mentioned, and 
is considered by 
Mr Jas. Veitch, 
jun., to be equal 
to the last, and 
especially so in 
small houses, 
and that they 
have been found 
to be the best 
boilers in their 
establishment. 
Fig. 196 is a 
view of the door 
and frame ; fig. 
197 the perspec- 
tive; fig. 198 the 
section; and fig. 
199 is a section 
of the door and 
frame. 

Stephensons 
double cylindri- 
cal boiler — ^figs. 
199 and 200.— 
This boiler is 
somewhat differ- 
ent from the 
conical boiler of 
the same firm. 
In this the fuel 
is supplied at the 
top of the dome. 
The chief advan- 
tage, however, 
which this boiler 
baa over the con- 
ical is derived 
fromaninnercy- 
lindrical boiler, 
which presents 
a larger extent 
of surface to the 
action of the fire, 
and serves at the 
same time as a 
hopper to con- 
tain a supply of 
fuel. The inter- 

Y 
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nal boiler extends from within 8 inches of 
the grating on which the fuel bums to the 
top of the dome ; it is connected at 
its base with the external boiler by 

Fig. 199. Fig. 200. 



two pipes, and also has free commu- 
nication with it at the top. The two 
boilers are separated from each other by 
a space of about 2 inches, and the fire 
acts upon both in a very equal degree. 
The flow-pipe proceeds from the top, as 
in the conical boiler, and the return-pipe 
enters at the bottom, while the pipe for 
conveying away the smoke is placed at 
one side. This boiler is made of copper, 
and is portable, so that it can be removed 
when not in use ; and it has the pecidiar 
merit of requiring no setting or brick- 
work. It is also considered by Messrs 
Stephenson to consume its own smoke 
better than most others. The consump- 
tion of smoke, it should, however, be 
observed, in all similar furnaces, depends 
very much upon the management of the 
fire. Fig. 1 99 is an elevation of the boiler ; 
a and d are brass unions which connect 
the boiler with the pipes, a being] the 
flow, and d the return, h is the smoke- 
pipe, which may be continued to any 
required height, and carried in any direc- 
tion most convenient for the escape of 
ttie smoke, c is the movable dome 
through which the fire is supplied with 
fuel, e is an iron stand with revolving 
grating bars, for ihe convenient removjd 
of clinkers, ashes, Ac. ; / the ash-hole. 
Fig. 200 is a vertical section of the same 
boiler. The letters of reference apply as 
in the last figure ; g, shown on this one 
alone, is a hopper for fuel. 

Stephemont improved conical boiler is 


placed on a stand connected with two 
branches of pipes. Thus one boiler may 
be used to heat several buildings, either 
together or separately, the distribution 
of the heat being regulated by a stop- 
valve fixed to each leading pipe. The 
boilers can be connected with pipes of 
any diameter by small iron or leaden 
pipes. 

Fig. 201 is a geometrical elevation of 
this boiler : a and d are brass unions 
which connect with small pipes ; h is the 
smoke-pipe j c is the door for fuel ; e is 
an iron stand with revolving grating, as 
in the cylindrical boiler last noticed. 

Fig. 202 is a vertical Section, showing 
the fuel resting on the grating bars, the 


Fig. 201. Fig. 202. 



smoke escaping at h. The ari’ows indicate 
the water-way entirely surrounding the 
ignited fuel. 

Wood Co*s improved copper conical 
boiler — fig. 203. — Tliis apparatus diflers 


Fig. 203. 



from most others in respect of a greater 
quantity of pipes being used, and this 
we are disposed to consider a merit It 
may be detached from the pipes when 
required, as they are connected by union 
screws. It wastes but little water, there- 
fore a small cistern only is required 
The pipe which connects the cistern with 
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the boiler, as well as that for conveying 
away the smoke, may be placed in such 
parts of its periphery as may be most 
suitable, a, flow-pipe ; b, door to admit 
the fuel ; c, return-pipe ; d, stand for the 
boiler ; e, ash-hole ; /, cistern. 

BarchardU system of heating — figs. 204 


Fig. 204. 



and 205. — This plan, although somewhat 

similar to 
Penn’s, is 
founded up- 
on suflicient- 
ly rational 
principles, 
both as re- 
gards heat- 
ing and cir- 
culation of 
the air. 
From Mr 
Barchard’s communication in “ The 
Gardener’s Chronicle” we copy the an- 
nexed diagram, and the following ab- 
ridged description. The house in which 
the experiment was made had been for- 
merly a pine-stove, heated in tlie usual 
manner by hot-water pipes extending 
along the front and ends. To carry out 
the object Mr Barchard had in view, and 
which he is “ inclined to think is the gist 
of Mr Penn’s system, that of obtaining a 
moist air instead of a dry or burnt one, 
it was only necessary to sink some small 
drains through the walk at the back of 
the house, below the level of the bottom 
of the pit,” formerly used for tan, “ and 
thence to carry horizontal drains across 
it, bringing the mouths of them up im- 
mediately under the water pipes, the 
effects of which,” he thought, “ would be 
to heat the upper stratum of air in the 
drains, which, rising thereby, would cause 
tlie change thus taking place in its volume 
to be supplied from the drains or air-holes 
at the back ; and farther, thinking that 


he "might promote the draught slightly 
thereby,” he “ caused the slates in front 
of the pipes,” which formerly formed the 
front of the tan-pit, " to be inclined a 
little to the wall, so as to narrow the 
space above them.” 

This modification of heating answered 
all his expectations, not only so far as 
heating and ventilation are concerned, 
but the disagreeable bumt-like smell, so 
often complained of in hothouses, was 
completely got rid of. To prove this, 
some months afterwards he had all the 
air-holes in the walk shut up, which pro- 
duced in a few hours afterwards the un- 
pleasant smell of heated air : on opening 
them again this smell ceased to exist. 
Humidity is obtained by the simple pro- 
cess of throwing water occasionally down 
the air-holes, and would be more effec- 
tually accomplished if each of the air- 
drains were formed like a gutter at the 
bottom, and filled with water by a pipe 
running along their upper ends, regulated 
by a cock, so that they could be filled at 
pleasure. The heated air passing over 
the surface of these gutters would take 
up a sufficiency of humidity. And to 
render the apparatus more complete, a 
similar pipe could be placed along their 
lower ends, by means of which the water 
could be lessened or entirely withdrawn 
at pleasure. 

The following will explain the different 
parts : — " a ground line \ h pit ; c walk in 
the house; cfrfc?drains; e water-pipes round 
three sides of the house; / side of pit 
made of slate ; g wall standing above the 
pathw^ay; h h mouths of drains.” 

Walker^ s mode of heating . — A very in- 
genious mode of heating by hot water has 
recently been patented by Mr Walker of 
Manchester, the principal feature in which 
is exposing a much gi’eater heated sur- 
face to the radiating process than has 
hitherto been attempted. The boiler and 
pipes are much the same as in ordinary 
cases; but square ornamental pedestak 
about 3 feet in height are attached to the 
flow'-pipcs. These pedestals are charged 
with hot water, and are intersected within 
with numerous square tubes, ^-inch 
square, extending all the height of the 
pedestal. The air within these tubes 
speedily becomes heated by conduction 
from the water, and, being open at bot- 
tom and top, becomes highly rarefied, and 


Fig. 205. 
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produces a circulation which continues as 
long as there is heat in the water. Heat 
is given out to the house by radiation 
from the outer surfaces of the pedestals, 
and circulation of heated air through the 
tubes in the centre of the latter. 

Johnston's mode of heating , — A very simi- 
lar mode of heating, by employing pedes- 
tals or cylinders as the means of diffusing 
heat by radiation, was, long prior to Mr 
Walkers invention, practised by Mr 
Johnston, gardener to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington. The water was 
heated in two small copper vessels placed 
within an Amot’s stove slightly altered. 
From these it was conveyed in pipes so 
connected with union joints that they 
might be taken to pieces to alter their 
position, or be removed altogether when 
not required. The stove is placed in a 
niche in the back wall of the conserva- 
tory, or it may be placed under the floor 
if more convenient. Along the floor of 
the house upright cylinders are placed] 
but these might advantageously be re- 
moved, and highly ornamental vases sub- 
stituted. The water is led to each by 
means of a small pij>e, with a correspond- 
ing one for its return to the boiler* Each 
of the cylinders is 18 inches in diameter, 
and the same in height, and has thirty 
tubes 1 inch in diameter placed inside, 
of a height equal to the height of the 
cylinders. The water is supplied by a 
valve near the top of the cylinders, 
covered with an ornamental cup, which 
is movable. Heat is thus given off by 
radiation from the surface of the cylinders. 
As in Walker’s method, the air which 
passes through these tubes becomes 
heated in consequence of being surround- 
ed by heated water, and is in this modi- 
fied state admitted into the house. It 
appears that such an apparatus as we 
have described has been found suflBcient 
to heat the conservatory at Strathfield- 
saye,67 feet in length, 27 feet broad, and 21 
feet in height. The consumption of coke 
for such a stove is exactly one bushel per 
day, half of which is supplied in the morn- 
ing, and half in the evening. In regard to 
priority of invention in the case before us, 
there is no doubt Mr Johnston is entitled 
to it rather than Mr Walker — the princi- 
pal difference between the two being, that 
Mr Walker places his pedestals on the top 
of the flow-pipes of an ordinary hot-water 


arrangement, while Mr Johnston attaches 
his cylinders by means of small pipes, 
through which the hot water flows. In 
the former case the pedestals are fixtures, 
while in the latter they can be removed 
with the greatest facility. The idea of 
increasing the command of heat by ra- 
diation from either pedestals or cylinders 
is good; and for conservatories, which re- 
quire so little artificial heat, we think 
that this principle might be applied with 
great advantage and effect by having hot 
water brought under the floor, and made 
to circulate through ornamental vases 
distributed through the house, which, 
when not required for this purpose, could 
be filled wdth plants. The actual utility 
of the pipes within the radiators em- 
ployed by both these gentlemen, we think 
very questionable — for w^atcr will circu- 
late in a vase, and, we think, give out as 
much heat by radiation from its surface 
as will be found sufiBcient, without the 
complication of these external tubes at all. 

There are various modes by which con- 
servatories, greenhouses, &c., may be 
heated upon very similar principles to the 
above ; and in the former case, where ele- 
gance of form and design is, or rather 
ought to be, a consideration, we cannot 
offer a better example than fig. 20G, 
given in Walker’s Hints on Ventila- 
tion,” &c., who says, When it is neces- 
sary that the heating surface should 
stand within the apai*tmcnt to be warmed 
by it, a very compact arrangement has 
been devised and patented, in which the 
conducting property of iron has been ad- 
vantageously employed by the use of 
square blocks perforated all through from 
top to bottom by square openings or cells, 
with their divisions between them. Seve- 
ral such blocks” (according to the space 
to be heated, and the temperature re- 
quired) “ are enclosed in an iron case or 
box, open at top and bottom ; and heat 
being applied to the outside of each block 
by the introduction of steam or hot 
water, the entire mass of each block be- 
comes heated, and imparts heat to the air 
contained in its cells, which then rises 
into the apartment, its place being sup- 
plied, and a continuous current main- 
tained, through any fresh-air flue over 
the mouth of which the set of blocks may 
be placed.” In the case of hothouses, this 
supply can readily be obtained by bring- 
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ing in air from without the house in an 
underground drain or tube, the orifice of 
which opens under the case or heating- 
box. And, indeed, were it not always 
better to make use of the pure air of the 
external atmosphere, the air of the house 
itself close to the floor would be amply 
sufficient, and this would reach the 
cellular arrangement, as it is elevated 
some inches above the floor level, the 
heat-box being supported upon four legs. 

The blocks and their cases, which may 
be denominated the honey-comb or cel- 
lular arrangement, will present more 
heating surface to the air than can be 
obtained within a given space by any 
other form. The case itself is also a 
valuable heating surface ; and, by the 
addition of a few ornaments screwed on 
its outside, a neat and portable heat-box 
is obtained. One of the forms in which 
these heat-boxes have been made is repre- 
sented in fig. 206, perspective view, and 

Fig. 20(5. 



fig. 207, plan. The remarkable aggrega- 
tion of heating power 
thus attained in a small 
space will be best un- 
derstood when it is 
stated that in a heat- 
box measuring 27 
inches long, 18 inches 
wide, and 16 inches high, 80 feet of effec- 
tive surface are collected.” — Walkkr’s 
Hints on Ventilation, 

One or more of these boxes may be 
placed in a largo conservatory, and will 
be found not only useful, but ornamental. 
The hot water can readily be brought to 
them in a small pipe from the nearest 
boiler, the flow-pipe in particular being 
embe(ided in charcoal placed in a dry 
drain under the floor. Its connection 
with the pipes within the box should be 
by a union screw-joint close to the floor, 
so that in spring, when artificial heat is 


Fig. 207. 



to be dispensed with, the whole can be 
removed imtil again required. These, 
or modifications of the same principle — 
that is, employing portable radiating 
heating-cases — is, of all others, the most 
complete and elegant method of heating 
highly ornamental conseiwatories. In 
them pipes can never, in good taste, be 
applied on the surface of the floor ; and to 
place them in air-drains under it is a 
sacrifice of heating power. 

Penn^s system— 208. — The originator 


Fig. 208. 



of this mode of heating was the late Mr 
Penn of Lewisham, Kent : it has suffered 
as great a degree of public disapproval as 
almost any other method proposed. In 
1840 a notice of it was published in the 
‘‘ Gardener’s Magazine,” and a panegyric 
pronounced upon it which it by no means 
deseiwed. Two very extraordinary fea- 
tures in this mode of heating are, that the 
hot-water pipes are placed without the 
houscy contrary to all precedent, and that 
it is attempted to bring the heated air in 
at the top of the house, and to make it 
descend. The following is the substance 
of a criticpic upon it from the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’’ from which the diagrams, figs. 
209 and 210, are also taken : the former 
of these represents the interior of a green- 
house, ‘‘ of which a a is the back wall, and 
c d the glass front. The triangle cfh indi- 
cates a back shed, in the bottom of which, 
at /, are placed the hot-water pipes ; at 
c the back wall is pierced immediately 
below the summit ; f and e are the 
mouths of a drain which passes under 
the house from front to back. We are 
informed that the air, being heated by 
the pipes /, rises in the direction of c, and, 
passing through the apertures beneath r, 
takes a direction downwards from c to d; 
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that in the meanwhile the cold air at e 
presses downwards into the drain, in con- 
sequence of the abstraction of air from f, 
and, rushing along in the direction ef, 
produces a general circulation of all the 
air of the house : in other words, the 
pipes / act so as to suck the cold air out 
of the house along the drain and 
having heated it, send it upwards again 
into the house through the aperture c, 
when it again descends to e. 

It would bo extremely difficult to 
conceive anything more unphilosophical 
than this singular contrivance. In the 
first place, the whole heating apparatus 
is placed on the outside of the house it is 
intended to heat ; and this alone must, 
from the nature of Mr Penn's other 
arrangements, cause an immense waste of 
heating power ; and, in the next place, 
the heated air is forced downwards, in 
the opposite direction to that which it 
would naturally take ; — in order to effect 
which a still further heating power is 
to be provided, for no circulation, such 
as would be required to produce the 
necessary temperature of a greenhouse in 
cold weather, can be thus maintained, if 
at all, except by an extraordinary crea- 
tion of heat at /. It is clear, therefore, 
that one part of the supposed advantages 
of Mr Penn’s method — namely, that of 
economising fuel — does not belong to 
it” 

It appears to have been Mr Penn's 
object to effect ventilation and circula- 
tion of the air within the house — both 
matters of very great importance. If by 
ventilation we are to understand the 
admission of a supply of fresh air, then, 
in this case, we have none ; for, presum- 
ing that there is a circulation, it is only 
of the air in the shed flowing into the 
house, and the air of the house flowing 
back again into the shed. This is cer- 
tainly the case in cold weather, when 
supplies from the external air are shut 
out, and therefore the same air, or nearly 
so, keeps circulating until it can be of 
little use to plants ; and if the shed and 
house were perfectly air-tight, it would 
soon become dangerous to breathe in it. 

The commentator on the above mode 
of heating has shown by the opposite 
diagram, fig. 209, a plan of heating 
without loss of heat or departure from 
established principles, which would have 


effected the circulation attempted by 


Fiff. 209. Penn, 

c '"Suppose,” 

K says he, 
'"in the an- 
nexed dia- 
gram, acd 
represent - 
ed the sec- 

M tion of a 

t green- 
» ^ house : if 

I ^ f e the 

“ — ^ drain, and 
, 1 ,^ VI the pipes 

are sta- 

tioned at e, no principle would be vio- 
lated, no heat would be lost, and a circu- 
lation would be established all round the 
house in the direction of the arrows.” 


A very fair trial was given to Penn’s 
system by Sir Joseph Paxton in heating 
an orchid house at Chatsworth, of wliich 
the annexed fig. 210 is a section. This 


Fig. 210. 



house is covered with a thatched mov- 
able roof a, travelling upon rails placed 
on the side walls at b by and almost 
sufficient of itself to repel ordinary frosts. 
Notwithstanding, four courses of pipes 
were laid all round the house, and double 
the quantity of fuel consumed that would 
have heated it sufficiently upon any of 
the ordinary methods of hot-water heat- 
ing ; while Mr Penn was left uncon- 
trolled by Sir Joseph, who, with great 
liberality, wished to give the system a 
fair trial. He not only failed in heating 
the house, but the expense was above 
£130 neater than Walker of Manches- 
ter had contracted to do it for. c c is the 
casing in which the pipes are enclosed; d 
the roof of the house. 
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It may be asked, why republish this 
system, which haa been so generally con- 
demned ? We do so because it may act 
as a beacon to warn future experimen- 
talists, and also on account of the judi- 
cious reasoning brought out in testing 
its merits. The knowledge of failure is 
often as useful to us as that of success. 

Goldridge and Sons^ heating apparatuB , — 
The boiler used by this firm is in the 
form of a long cylinder, about 6 feet 6 
inches in height, by 18 inches diameter; 
it has a spiral flue from bottom to top, in 
which are sundry flues for cleaning out 
the soot. A double valve is placed at 
each extremity of the pipe, for the purpose 
of controlling the heat, or of stopping the 
circulation when required ; there is also 
an open cylinder, with a floating index, to 
facilitate the escape of air, and to show 
the elevation of the water in the boiler. 
When the machine is set to work, the 
valves are shut until the water boils ; the 
pipes are then opened, the immense per- 
pendicular column of rarefied particles is 
propelled forward with inconceivable rapi- 
dity, and the whole line of pipe attains a 
high degree of temperature in a few 
minutes, and in less than an hour arrives 
at its maximum of heat. The action is 
so powerful that the atmosphere in the 
building is speedily warmed to any tem- 
perature required : should it be too hot, 
the circulation can be instantly stopped 
by means of the valves, and the tempera- 
ture lowered to any point required. The 
superior advantage of tliis apparatus 
appears to consist chiefly in the boiler. 
It is customary with many to use boilers 
of small dimensions, which are capable of 
absorbing but a very small part of the 
heat generated in the combustion of the 
fuel ; consequently the greater part of 
the heat is carried up the chimney and 
expended to no purpose. To set this in 
a clear point of view, it may be necessary 
to observe, that as an equal quantity of 
cooled particles will be brought back by 
the returning-pipe as there were hot 
particles set in motion by the leading- 
pipe, it follows that, in a boiler of very 
small dimensions, these cooled particles 
would occupy nearly the whole external 
surface, and would require to be re-heated 
at every successive circulation; whereas 
in the cylinder boiler above described 
they would occupy but a small space at 


the bottom, while, the water above being 
already heated, the circulation would pro- 
ceed with greater rapidity. In other 
words, if the boiler be large, the particles 
of water would be heated with more rapi- 
dity than they could possibly circulate 
through the area of the pipes, and the 
result would be, that a surplus quantity 
of heated water would be retained in the 
boiler, until the whole quantity had 
attained a high degree of temperature, in 
which case the quantity of cooled particles 
brought back by the retuming-pipe would 
have but little efiect in lowering the tem- 
perature of the whole mass ; whilst the hot 
particles at the upper surfiice of the 
boiler would keep up the circulation 
without interruption, and the contrast of 
the temperatures between the leading 
and returning pipes (on which the action 
depends) would be consequently greater, 
in the ratio of the difterence between the 
proportions of a small boiler and a large 
one. 

Fig. 211 is an economical and portable 
hot-water apparatus invented by Charles 


Fig. 211. 



H. Smith, Esq., of Edinburgh, a landscape- 
gardener of respectability. It is intended 
for heating frames and pits, and will be 
found a useful appendage in the gardens 
of amateurs — the more so, as it can be 
readily moved from one pit or frame to 
another. The fuel employed is coke or 
gas cinders ; and, when properly ignited, 
the combustion goes on so slowly as to 
require attendance only once in twelve or 
fifteen hours. This control over combus- 
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tion is attained by regulating the supply 
of air to the furnace to the lowest extent 
possible, so as merely to keep up tlie re- 
quired heat in the boiler, and prevent the 
fire from becoming extinguished. The 
boiler is a modification of Kogers* conical 
one, which, Mr Smith observes, is no 
very new invention, having been em- 
ployed by the Union Canal Company at 
the suggestion of the late Sir John Robi- 
son, for warming their passage-boats, 
twenty years ago. Mr Smith’s boiler is 
fitted into a sheet-iron case, w’ith a cast- 
iron bottom and ash-pit door, which is 
grooved to fit the frame closely for the 
exclusion of air. The boiler a is sur- 
rounded with sand, having a sand-joint 
for the door at top y. No air is admitted 
to the fuel except that which enters the 
furnace through the register in the ash- 
pit /, and on this the steadiness and 
slowness of combustion depends. The 
fuel is supplied by removing a part of 
the top at Jt, and the smoke passes ofl’ 
through the pipe A. The pipes are placed 
as in the section fig. 212, A 5, either ver- 



tically, as here shown, or horizontally, as 
may be most convenient ; and Mr Smith 
suggests that they should have a gradual 
rise from the boiler to the highest point 
to which they may be carried. An air- 
cock d and expansion-cistern c are placed 
at the highest point, the latter being con- 
nected with the pipes by a small tube. 
The furnace e is placed in the centre of 
the apparatus ; a piece of sheet-iron I is 
bolted to the case, at which point the 
pipes are connected or disconnected with 
the boiler by coupling screws m, while n 
is a tap for drawing ofi* the water, and/ 
is the ash-pit. According to the length 
the pipes may be carried, coupling-screws 
are attached, so that the whole heating 
power can be shortened or lengthened at 
pleasure, as well as taken to pieces in case 
of a change of position being desirable. 
Mr Smith recommends, when the appa- 
ratus is likely to be portable, that the 


pipes be made of copper ; we see no reason 
why 2-inch leaden ones would not do as 
well, and they would be much cheaper. The 
boiler is to be placed outside the pit or 
frame,and protected bya wooden covering. 

The following diagrams of boilers we 
prefix to this article. The pipes, &c., 
being attached to them in the usual man- 
ner, we do not deem it necessary to spe- 
cify them under the denomination of any 
particular mode of heating, as they may 
be applied to almost any of those already 
described. 

Neeves boiler, of which the annexed fig. 
213, presents a transverse and a longitu- 

Fig, 213. 


dinal section. Mr Neeve was an early 
improver on hot-water boilers ; and being 
in his youth the principal assistant of the 
late Mr Tredgold, he completely under- 
stood the subject both in theory and prac- 
tice. On this subject, after acquiescing 
in the correctness of the rules laid down 
regarding the surface of pipe, &c., he says, 
‘‘ Still I think that the calculation for the 
size of the boiler is not sufficiently clear ; 
for a furnace may be so constructed, that 
although a given quantity of fuel may be 
consumed in a given time, yet a great 
portion of the heat from that fuel may 
escape through the flue, without being of 
service to the boiler.” This is substan- 
tially true ; and no boiler has yet been 
invented that will take up all the heat 
from the fire burning under it, as water 
is capable of extracting only a certain 
amount of caloric, and beyond that point 
it cannot go. Hence, under all circum- 
stances, a certain amount of heat must 
be lost, unless it can be turned to accoimt 
by passing through a flue or otherwise, 
after passing the boiler, or unless the 
quantity of fuel can be so graduated as 
to heat the water in the boiler to the de- 
sired point and no more — a matter, we 
presume, of no small difficulty. 
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With the view of remedying this defect 
so far, Mr Neeve proposed to vary the 
length of the boiler according to the 
length of the pipes employed ; and there- 
fore he recommends a rectangular figure 
rather than a square or circular one. 
Proceeding on the well-known fact that 
the bottom of a boiler is far superior to 
the sides for absorbing heat, he lengthens 
out his boiler, and, as we think, veiy 
properly forms it with a slight dip at c, 
which must have a tendency to prevent 
the flame from passing too rapidly over 
the bottom; the flue dso passing round 
the end and sides of the boiler, as shown 
in transverse section, exposes nearly the 
whole surface to the action of the fire. 

Waldrons holler^ fig. 214.— This boiler 
is 3 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 


Fig. 214. 



the same in depth. The fire is made in 
the middle, and spreads around the out- 
sides of the boiler, leaving only G inches 
of water over it. The fire-place is 18 
inches wide, and 3 feet long, which, 
from the small quantity of water con- 
tained in the boiler, speedily heats the 
pipes attached to it. Not only is this 
boiler different from most others in shape, 
but it has another peculiarity almost its 
own, namely, an iron box fixed to its top, 
from which issue as many pipes as tliere 
are houses or pits to heat, allowing one 
pipe for each. Each of these pipes has a 
stopcock at its base to turn the water off 
or on any house, as may bo required. A 
similar box is fixed to the side of the 
boiler near its bottom, in which all the 
return-pipes terminate. As this boiler is 
a close-topped one, a safety as well as 
feeding pipe is attached to it, both for the 
purpose of supplying it with water, and 
also to admit of the escape of air that 
may accumulate in it. When one house 


Fig. 21G. 


only is to be heated, of course the box is 
to be dispensed with, the flow and return 
pipes being fixed in the ordinary manner. 

pj 215 The Scotch 

* distillers* 

boiler, (fig. 

I | U - 215,) and 

also mi- 

Fig. 210. 

^ culated for 

obtaining 
a large 
portion of 

face to a 

• ever, com-' 

Fig. 217. plicated in 

|r * ' f form, and 

218. ' ' structed 




V' ; 


of copper. 
Bailey’s 
boiler, fig. 

217, and 
Cottam 
and Hal- 
len’s, fig. 

218, — the 
former 
half a hol- 
low cylinder, and the latter a bottle-shaped 
boiler — are both also weU adapted for 
heating rapidly, as they present a large 
surface to the action of the fire, and con- 
tain a limited quantity of water. Both 
are adapted for heating greenhouses nnd 
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other cases where only a small reserve of 
heat is required for the night. 

Figs 219 to 224 present other forms, 
all of which, except the third and fourth, 


Fig. 219. 


Fig. 220. 



contain but a small quantity of water in 
proportion to their heating surfaces. We 
have elsewhere explained that it is not 
necessary to have a boiler of great capa- 
city, as the return-pipe is continually 
bringing in a fresh supply of cold water 
in proportion to the rate of discharge of 
hot water by the upper or flow pipe. Fig. 
219 appears to be the form best adapted 
for leaden boilers, the expansion and con- 
traction being more equ^ than in boilers 
of other forms; they are thence less 
liable to lose their shape, or to cause un- 
equal thickness in the metal. 

AtJtifison*s original boiler, fig. 225, con- 
tained a greater 
quantity of water 
than was abso- 
lutely necessary. 
It had, however, 
this advantage, 
that when once 
heated it conti- 
nued to give out its heat longer than 
those of less capacity. 

ThofMOtCs boiler — fig. 226 — made 
known by us some years ago in “The 


Fig. 225. 



Greenhouse and Stove,'* presents a great 
surface to the action of tlie fire, and, from 


Fig. 226. 



Fig. 227. 


the mode of setting, allows full scope for 
tlie flame to play round it. 

Burbidge and Healg's new boiler — fig. 
227. This boiler has been extensively 

employed in 
the estab- 


I lishment of 


the royal gar- 
dens at Kew, 
and else- 
where, and 
is spoken 
highly of “ as 
being supe- 
rior” to some 
of those used in the same gardens. “ The 



fire plays,” says our informant, “ beauti- 
fully all round it f but he adds, “ I think 
that there is a great deal in setting them 
properly. It is 2 feet 6 inches in diameter 
at the top, 1 foot at the contraction, and 
2 feet at the bottom, and 3 feet deep. It is 
calculated to heat about 200 feet of 5-inch 
pipe, and 360 feet of 3-inch pipe. Here 
at last we have an instance of what may 
be done by a small boiler, and we are quite 
sanguine as to the result. The form, how- 
ever, of this boiler is bad, as that of all 
circular boilers is ; a long shallow form 
would have produced the same effect with 
a much less quantity of fuel.” 

These eminent engineers have also 
another form of boiler in use in the same 
establishment, upon the sides, bottom, 
and interior surfaces of which the heat of 
the fuel is made to play. 

Dalkeith wroughUiron boiler, — Fig. 228 
is a section of a boiler of which we have 
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several in the gardens here, and find 
them to answer all our expectations, except- 


Fig. 228. 



ing as regards 
durability, in 
which respect 
experience has 
taught us to 
prefer cast- 
iron ones — 
still, however, 
retaining the 
saddle-backed 


or arched form, which has many ad- 
vantages over all others. Mr Glen- 
dinning has recently very correctly 
stated, in the Journal of the London 
Horticultural Society,” that this form, 
although one of our oldest, has merits 
which would have made it wise “had we 


ciple exhibited by fig. 229 have been 
erected by Fowler of Temple Bar, London. 

Fig. 229. a is the 

fire-place or 



oven ; h the 
fire-bars or 
grating ; c c 
the roof of 
the furnace 
over the 
boiler, built 
with fire- 
brick and 
cover e d 
with a stone 
coping ddy 
e e are pipes 
which go 
round the 


endeavoured to improve it, — if, indeed, 
it is capable of improvement. The arched 
boiler,” he observes, “is at once simple in 
shape, of efficient power and easy applica- 
tion. No boiler hitherto contrived so 
perfectly combines these important points, 
for, while it is possible to get up a boiler 
with more heating surface, there has in- 
variably arisen some corresponding dis- 
advantage.” In principle they differ 
little from those of Cottam and Hallen s, 
and the Messrs Bailey’s, already noticed. 
Ours are either made water-tight at top, 
by having the lid screwed down to the 


house and return in the usual manner ; /is 
a single pipe for gi vi ngsupplementary heat, 
or it may be wrought at the same time as 
the others ; c/ waste or expansion pipe ; it lid 
of the boiler. This boiler, like the last, 
is well adapted for abstracting heat from 
the fuel, being surrounded on all sides by 
the fire. There is no pressure of building 
uponk as in many others, but the pressure 
of water upon it is considerable ; hence, 
we need hardly say, the material and 
workmanship must be of the best kind. 
This boiler is also of malleable iron, and 
longitudinal in shape, like a large dimn- 


top of the boiler, or left open when the tile, whose sides, like that used by our- 
circulation is upon the horizontal prin- selves, {vide last diagram) form the 
ciple — the lid in this case being provided furnace. Those boilers, of whatever form, 
with a flange all round, which fits loosely which are not sun-ounded on one side by 
into a groove round the top of the boiler, w^ater and the other by the fire, must 
and is rendered steam-proof, by filling the always have less or more fuel to waste, 
groove with water before setting the flange Baikys new boiler , — A very ingenious 
of the lid into it. Two short pieces a a, p. 230 effective 

or nozzles, are cast on the boiler, and to * boiler (figs. 230, 


these the pipes are secured. They are 
set upon six fire-bricks, which allows the 
heat to play around their sides, ends, and 
top, as high as the bottom of the flow-pipe, 
at which part they are covered over with 
fire-tiles. The fire is made under them, 
so that their concave bottom and sides 
forms the sides and roof of the furnace. 
They are thus completely enveloped in 
heat; and being narrow within, they soon 
become heated, and also being from 3 to 
4 feet in length, according to the heating 
p(Aver required, they abstract a great 
amount of heat from the fuel. 

Fowler* 8 6oi/er.— Boilers upon the prin- 


cently been ma- 
nufactured by 
Messrs D. and 
G. Bailey, High 
Holbom, Lon- 
don, one of 
b which was lately 
pointed out to 
us in the garden 
of the London 
^ Horticultural 

Society, where 
it has been some time in operation, and 
has given satisfaction. The body of the 
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boiler is cast-iron 'with a malleable-iron they pass through the breastwork of the 
coverbolted on; but its greatest peculiarity building, and empty themselves into the 


Fig. 231. 



what is called the combustion-pipe 
fig. 231, which forms a current for 
the smoke to 
pass upwards 
through the 
centre of the 
boiler. What 
effect this may 
have on the 
consumption of 
the smoke we 
could not learn, 
but that it 
must add to 
the heating 
power is sufficiently clear. A large 
surface also of the boiler is exposed to 
the action of the fire, and as it con- 
tains only a small quantity of water, it 
consequently heats rapidly, h, fig. 230, 
is the flue door for extracting soot from 
around the boiler ; c a similar door at the 
bottom of the chimney, for a like pur- 
pose. Our figures show a plan of the 
boiler, and also two perpendicular sections 
taken at right angles through it 

Williams' boiler — fig. 233 — is of excel- 
lent construction, formed of wrought-iron 
plates securely riveted together. To us 
the great improvement in this boiler over 
most others is the contrivance for clean- 
ing it out— a most essential j>oint, and 
one sadly neglected. The square pipes 
a a, to which the cocks are attached, are 
secured to the front part of the boiler by 
flanges, so that they can be removed with 
ease when the boiler is to be cleaned out; 



Fig. 233. 



stoke-hole. A man-hole, h, is placed on 
the top in the usual manner, but is some- 
what larger than usual, which is an im- 
provement; and when the square pipes 
are removed, the interior can be com- 
pletely cleaned out. The flow-pipes c c 
branch from a nipple on the top fur- 
nished with sockets, to which the pipes 
are attached. The fire is made at d in 


the middle of the boiler, which forms 
the sides and roof of the oven, the flames 
passing round the outsides which form 
one side of the flues; e is the return-pipes; 
the top is level, and projects over the 
tops of the side flues, thus not only secur- 
ing them, but also gaining an additional 
degree of heat. Altogether, we consider 
this one of the very best of boilers. 

Weeks and Coh improved boiler . — These 
enterj)rising hothouse-builders have re- 
cently invented an improved boiler, which 


Fur 234 they have ex- 
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^ forming 

presentation, 

IllliU'ill'IlilW*^' velty as well 

as merit to recommend it. It is con- 
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structed of upright tubes placed over 
the fire, and united together at top and 
bottom. The furnace bars are hollow 
tubes through which the return-water 
passes before entering the upper part 
of the boiler, thereby causing a very 
rapid circulation, and being said to pro- 
duce double the effect from the same 
quantity of fuel. 

This highly respectable firm have also 
recently brought into notice another form 
of boiler, which they call the saddle- 
shaped pipe-boiler, with hollow furnace 


Fig. 235. 



bars; a representation of it is given in the 
annexed cut. They very properly assert 
that such tubular boilers are not only 
powerful in their effects, but also that 
this power of heating is attained with 
a considerable economy in fuel, while the 
house to be acted upon is heated with 
greater rapidity than by any boiler of a 
different construction. Fig. 235 shows 
the plan, and fig. 236 the sebtion. 


Fig. 23G. 



Kerslakes unidersal We have 

here a most effective and fuel-saving 
boiler, as all those are where so great a 
portion of surface is brought into imme- 
diate contact with the heating material. 
The longitudinal section, fig. 237, shows 
its principle. From the back of the fire- 
place the flues are connected within the 
boiler, so that very little heat can escape 
before traversing tiie interior of the boiler 
three times, then around a flue at the sides 


before ascending the chimney, thus mak- 
ing it both effective and economical in 

Fig. 237. consump- 

tion of fuel 
to very great 
extent These 
boilers have 
been extensive- 
ly used in the 
neighbourhood 
of Exeter, in 
which city they 
are manufac- 
tured either 
in cast or 
wrought iron, 
and they are 
highly recommended by Mr Barnes and 
other gardeners of eminence who have 
them in operation. 

T/te Captain boiler — fig. 238. — Under 
this ratlier singular appellation an anony- 


Fig. 238. 



mous correspondent has communicated 
the following details of its merits to the 
editor of “The Gardeners* Chronicle.*’ 
After pointing out some of the defects of 
the present modes of heating, he proceeds : 
“ The following is a plan of a boiler in- 
tended purposely to remedy some of these 
defects. Every particle of fuel burnt in 
it must give a return to the owner.” 

“I think,** he says, “the Captain will 
do a tenth more work than any boiler yet 
in use, or the same work at a tenth less 
cost of fuel. It differs firom all others 
now in use, not only in shape, but in 
principle.” The following are the dimen- 
sions of its parts : “ These, of course, can 
be enlarged or diminished to suit any size 
or range of buildings : a a is an opening 
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for the grate and a^*pit, Id inohes square 
by 1^ inches hi|^ A movable iron grate, 
d;, is placed inside of this space, the bot- 
tom or floor of which is just 6 inches from 
the bottom of the boiler. It stands on 
four legs, y, and it has two front bars, 2 
inches apad^ the highest of which comes 
to within 2 inches of the boiler. It has 
no back to it or sides, and can be removed 
at pleasure. Projecting 2 inches from it 
to the front are four iron brackets, to rest 
a couple of fire-bricks on when the front 
is to be closed; b b is tlie neck of the 
furnace. It is 10 inches square ; it is 16 
inches from where the furnace begins to 
incline inwards, at each of its four faces ; 
it is 18 inches from the opening for the 
grate; and exactly 24 inches from the 
floor of the grate, dr, upon which the fuel 
rests. Below this there is the ash-pit, 6 
inches, making 2 feet 6 inches ; tlie lower 
portion of which, for 14 inches up, is a 
square of 15 inches, from which it gradu- 
ally diminishes at each of its four faces to 
10 inches at its neck. The front line of 
this neck is about 4^ inches inside tlie 
feeding mouth at c ; c c the feeding mouth 
for putting in the fuel. It is 15 inches 
broad by 12 inches high, having a tight- 
fitting door e € ; d d is the further end of 
the boiler and the commencoineiit of the 
flue. It is 10 inches square, and 24 
inches from the back line of the neck of 
the furnace b b ; e e is the door. It has 
its top and sides inclined to fit the shape 
of the boiler completely when pushed in 
close. The lower line is horizontal : / is 
the blower to regulate the draught. It is 
very simple, but may give jdace to a more 
scientific method, if desired, although it 
would be quite as effectual in practice as 
any now in use, and' much more simple. 

It has four holes y near its top, to hang on 
two hooks in the boiler. By using either 
of these holes, the space below for the 
admission of air to the under side of x is 
enlarged or diminished ; A are the tw'o 
fire-bricks which rest on the four brackets 
from and should fill up the space ex- 
actly before the fire-bars to the boiler j k. 
The flow-pijie j is just over the furnace ; 
k is the return-pipe. Tliese pipes, and 
also those proceeding from them through 
the houses, are sipiare, 4 inches in dia- 
meter, and will therefore expose,” accord- 
ing to the authors opinion, ** one-third 
more radiating surface than round pipes 


of the same diameter, and of counse re* 
quire one-third less piping to do the same 
work. These pipes are both fixed to the 
top of the boiler, the only difference being 
that the pipe j has the advantage of being 
just over the source of heat ; I is the 
commencement of the flue, 10 inches 
diameter. To derive all the advantage of 
the fuel consumed, the flue should always 
pass through one or all the houses. In 
‘the Captain,’ less heat will escape by 
the flue than wdth other boilers, because 
the heat from the furnace will strike di- 
rectly under the floiv-pipe, and then it 
must pass through the boiler 2 feet more 
before it reaches the flue. It will pass 
chiefly along the upper surface directly 
under the pi])es, which surface is pur- 
posely made descending, thereby detain- 
ing the heat as long as }x>ssible inside 
the boiler, as heat descends with difficulty. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of tliis 
arrangement, there will always an im- 
mense quantity of heat pass into tlie flue, 
as soon as the fuel has become ignited 
throughout, which will generally be to- 
Avards morning, when it is least desirable 
to throw the heat away. To save this,” 
the author “has shown how the flue is to 
be brought inside the house without the 
jioshibility of damage ; m is a thin metal 
trough, 12 inches square, open at to]) : 
the flue (also of thin metal) passes through 
this, being clear of it all round. This 
trough is to be ])artly or wholly filled 
with water as required, and a cover of 
some kind, w, or even a roll of coarse can- 
A’ass, to be used when wanted. 'Jiie trough 
should be a little clear of the floor, in 
order that the heat may be given out 
from all its faces. If this flue be made 
quite straight through the houses, the 
cleansing of it out (it not being intended 
to return, the chimney l)€ing placed at the 
far end) AviJl be a very easy matter. From 
n to o the height of the boiler is 3 feet 10 
inches ; from o to its length is 3 feet 
2^ inches ; from n to its breadth is 19 
inches. The space all round the boiler, and 
at top and bottom, for water, is generally 
2 inches only, except where the sides and 
top of the furnace slope in, when it be- 
comes rather more. It is not in the boiler- 
house that a large quantity of heated water 
is wanted ; r r r r is a space of 3 inches 
all over and around the boiler in every 
direction, except under it, (and it rnay bo 
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tinder it too,) for sawdust or any non- 
conducting xu^rial ; the masonry is out- 
side of this — i s $ 8 i» masonry. This 
may be of any thickness. In the sketch 
it is only 4^ inches, or half brick, except 
where the boiler rests upon the wall o{ 
the houses, where it is 9 inches thick ; 
1 1 1 tis water of the boiler, all round the 
fire in eveir direction, except the feeding- 
mouth ana ash-pit ; yy is a stone slab 
resting on the sawdust above the boiler, 
with holes 4 inches square for the pii)e8 
to pass through.” 

Simple and economical heating-appara- 
tuses have been too little apparently 
cared for by inventors generally, and 
hence that numerous and very zealous 
portion of the gardening community, 
amateurs, are year after year left to 
mourn over their dead and dying stock of 
plants, with no other alternative before 
them than a recurrence to a yearly trial 
of their good nature and zeal — buying or 
begging. Mr Smith’s apparatus, de- 
scribed at page 175, will be found a use- 
ful appendage to the amateurs garden, 
and modifications of it, or of several 
others illustrated in tliis wwk, might be 
employed with economy and satisfaction. 
One of the most homely we can suggest 
would be placing one, or at most two, 
carthenw’are vessels, capable of containing 
three or four gallons of water each, such 
as arc used for holding spirits, and called 
in Scotland greybeards, within a plant 
frame or pit of three or four lights or 
sashes, the whole frame about 14 feet in 
length — setting them on the surface 
amongst the plants, so as to present their 
surface clear on all sides for the radiation 
of heat. By a simple contrivance a small 
pipe could be secured to the bottom of 
each, and brought without the frame or 
pit, for the purpose of allowing the water, 
when reduced in temperature, to escai>e, 
while a fresh supply of hot water could 
be lot into them by means of another 
small pipe bent into the bung-hole, hav- 
ing its other extremity without the pit, 
and slightly bent upwards to receive a 
funnel, into which heated water from the 
kitchen boiler could be supplied three 
times or so during the twenty-four hours. 
This, with carefully covering the glass, as 
recommended elsewhere for pits in this 
work, would preserve the majority of 
greenhouse plants from the most severe 


frosts. A small Stephenson’s boiler, set 
under a wooden or stone covering with- 
out the pit, and having 2-inch leaden 
pipes attached to it by union joints, 
close to the wall, would, if the pipes 
were carried around the inside of the 
walls of a pit, heat, sufficiently for con- 
servative purposes, a range 50 feet in 
length and 6 feet in width. A prejudice 
has all along existed against employing 
leaden pipes for heating purposes ; but 
experience has proved to us that, if laid 
on a uniform base of wood, or suspended 
along the face of a wall by proper hold- 
fasts, they last for years, give out heat 
as well as cast-iron ones, while their be- 
ing capable of being bent at the angles, 
their occupying a very small space, and 
their capability of being readily removed, 
altered, or replaced, renders them exceed- 
ingly valuable for heating the pits of 
amateurs. During summer the boiler may 
be removed, cleaned, and put carefully 
aside till again required, while the pipes 
may remain stationary. When the ama- 
teurs' pits are placed near to the kitchen 
or to any of the offices, where a boiler is 
fixed, leaden pipes attached to the kit- 
chen range boiler, or any other, by the 
means noted above, may be made the 
means of supplying heat to a consider- 
able extent of pits, the pipe connecting 
the boiler and pits being imbedded in 
charcoal, or in a wooden bore stuffed 
w ith sawdust, by which little of the heat 
will be lost by abstraction during its 
passage. 

Fig. 239 shows how such pipes are 
connected with a kitchen range or the 

Fig. m fire-grate 

of a sit- 
tingroom. 
Such a 
boiler, in 
the figure 
before us, 
may be 
cast in 
one piece, 

or be constructed of plates bolted together, 
and so form a boiler ai'ound the back 
and sides of the fire. The flow-pipe is 
attached near its top, at the lefr>hand 
comer, is carried through the wall behind, 
and so on in the most direct line towards 
the pits; while the return-pipe, following 
a similai* course, returns to the boiler, and 
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euteil^ it near the bottom at the right- Gardens. We are onlj surprised that so 
hand side. It must> however, be care- simple and economical a mode should 
fully borne in mind, tliat no part of the have been so long known, and seemingly 
flow-pipe should dip to a lower level so little used. 

than that of the point from whence it General remarks on heating hg ho^ water • 
started, nor the return-pipe dip deeper —After upwards of twenty-five y^rs’ 
than the part where it enters the boiler, experimenting upon heating with hot 
An air-tap, about the size of an ordinaiy water, there appears to us to be only 
quill, should be fixed in the flow-pipe at three distinct principles— -nanaely, Atkin- 
its highest point, for the escape of air, son’s horizont^, Kewley’s siphon, and 
which, if allowed to exist in the pipes, Eckstein and Busby’s rotary float cir- 
would completely arrest the circulation of culator. The rest, although differing in 
the water. The w’-ant of this precaution form of boiler, and position and extent 
has been the cause of many an excellent of radiating surface, present really no 
hot-water apparatus being condemned, new’^ feature in their principles, 
which otherwise would have wrought Since the introduction of tank-heating, 
admirably. Such an arrangement as the hotwater-pipe system is undergoing a 
this will in no way interfere with domes- species of condemnation by some, little 
tic arrangements, as a stopcock can be short of that pronounced against the old 
placed on both the flow and return pipes, flues. Their cry is, tliat the heat it pro- 
either close to the boiler within or close duces is dry and parching, whereas that 
to the wall without, as may be most con- secured by the other is moist, and all 
venient Such a magazine of heat as a that we can desire. Now, it ought to be 
boiler so constructed will add greatly kept in mind that heat produced by com- 
to the heat of the room in which it is bustion is exactly the same, whether pro- 
placed, and that without requiring any duced by a smoke flue, a hot-water pipe, 
additional fuel It is for many reasons or a gutter or tank, excepting that in 
desirable that the top of kitchen-range the latter case it is accompanied with a 
boilers should be open, at least so far so considerable degree of humidity if the 
as to render their being occasionally gutter is open at top. Heat produced 
cleaned out more convenient. In such % fermenting materials, such as stable 
cases the pipes in the pits must be upon manure, is quite a diflerent thing; and, 
an exact level with the top of the boiler ; could it bo as economically applied, 
but where such boilers have fixed tops, which it cannot, and its heat as readily 
the pipes may be at any height above commanded as that by the use of com- 
them, as the heated water will ascend to bustible materials, it should never be . 
them, and the water, when deprived of its abandoned until we discover means of 
heat, will return to the boiler upon the producing the same gaseous fertilising 
common principle of hydraulics. The constituents which it contiiins. Water 
boiler need not, however, be the whole from tanks produces pure steam without 
depth of the fire-grate, but only reach as much fertilising proj)erty ; and, unless 
far as the bottom of the fire-bed, as this is properly provided against, causes 
marked by the dotted line in our figure, too humid an atmoBi)here. Hot-water 
A greenhouse or conservatory of con- pipes produce no steam as they are 
siderable size, attached to the house, may generally applied, and hence the heat 
be heated by the same means, and even from them is much the same as that 
if 20 or 30 feet distant ; as may also pits- from smoke flues, with this advantage, 
at 100 feet from the boiler, provided that they are not so easily overheated, 
care be taken to place the pipe which give out no injurious gases, and retain 
connects the boiler with the radiating their heat much longer, while they do not 
pipes in the greenhouse or pits in a non- absorb so much of the humidity of the air 
h^t-conducting or heat-abstracting me- as smoke flues do. But, either with smoko 
dium. This is by no means a new flues or hot- water pipes, the atmosphere of 
mode of heating greenhouses attached to a house or pit may be kept as humid as 
dwelling-houses, os it was recommended there is any necessity for. Flanges have 
twenty years ago by the late Mr Ander- been cast on the top of hot-water pipes, 
«nn. curator of the Chelsea Botanical and saddle-shaped trays have been placed 
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on them, for holding water for creating 
moisture ; and, with care, these have 
answered the purpose: but they have 
invariably been attached to the upper 
pipes, whereas they ought to have been 
placed ‘on the lower ones. The return- 
pipes, under ordinary circumstances, are 
seldom under 90° or 100° — a temperature 
quite sufficient, if partially covered with 
water, to raise a much more congenial 
steam than could be got from the upper 
ones, which are often much too hot for 
this purpose. Indeed, a very judicious 
plan is to place a wooden or brick -and- 
cement trough under them, and keep it 
supplied with water, when required, from 
the cistern over the boiler. Jfollow tiles 
have been used for the tops of flues for 
the purpose of generating steam, to make 
up for the humidity abstracted from the 
atmosphere of the house by the absorbing 
properties of flues. These have the effect 
of scalding the tender foliage when water 
is put on them while much heated ; and 
when applied at a low temperature, the 
water is absorbed by the material to such 
an extent as greatly to impede tlie draught 
by creating dampness in the flue. The 
nearest approximation to the natural 
climate in the tropics must be that pro- 
duced by the fermentation of vegetable 
and animal substances. ‘‘ In hot moist 
regions in the tropics,” says Mr Solly, in 
“ Rural Chemistry,” plants grow with 
far more rapidity, and vegetation is more 
vigorous than in temperate regions. In 
tropical countries, decay proceeds far 
more rapidly than it does in our own 
country. Carbonic acid and ammonia, 
the food of plants, are produced in greater 
quantity than here; whilst, from the greater 
])Ower of the sun, plants arc able to assi- 
milate more of those substances than 
they can in colder countries.” The gi-cat 
desidemtum at present, now that we 
have a command of both heat and mois- 
ture, is to find means of supplying those 
indispensable gases by impregnating the 
atmosphere of our plant-structures with 
them. 

Wherever artificial heat is employed, 
it has a tendency to dry up the humidity 
of the atmosphere of the space heated : no 
matter whether the apparatus be hot 
water, hot air, or brick flucs—all have a 
similar tendency, although not in exactly 
the same degree. Artificial means must, 
VOL. I. 


therefore, be used to counteract this ten- 
dency. The following excellent remarks 
upon this subject are by Mr J. Rogers, 
in ‘‘Horticultural Society's Transactions;” 
— “Closely connected with the subject of 
heating, is the providing an adequate 
degree of moisture in the atmosphere 
heated ; indeed, it is upon this, above 
everything else, that the perfection or 
imperfection of an artificial climate de- 
pends ; and it is by no means one of the 
least advantages of hot-water pipes, that 
they do not, like smoke flues, dry the 
atmosphere by absorbing its moisture. 
But this negative advantage falls far 
sliort of what is necessary. The air of all 
buildings artificially heated is dried by 
condensation upon the glass, and by the 
continued escape through open laps or 
crevices of saturated or moist air, whose 
place is supplied by cold and dry air. To 
imitate nature, it is, therefore, necessary 
to provide a constant supply of moisture 
equal to the waste by these two causes. 
The means adopted to sii])ply moisture to 
the atmosphere is b}" sprinkling the floor 
and the plants, and by troughs upon the 
heating-pipes. Sj)riiikling the floor is 
a very imperfect and inefficient expe- 
dient: the greater part of the moisture so 
bestowed sinks into the cai’th, and veiy 
little, indeed, finds its way to the atmos- 
phere of the lioiisc ; — for the air in contact 
with the floor of a house is generally 
nearly saturated, having lost its capacity 
for moisture by loosing its heat ; and it is 
only wlien it has retiched the pipes and 
been again heated that it becomes capable 
of taking up moisture, and in this thirsty 
state it generally has to seek its moisture 
among the plants. “ The most efiectual 
mode,” Mr Rogers thinks, “of producing a 
moist atmosphere, is by considerable sup- 
plies of water above the level of the pipes, 
whicli supplies ought always to exceed by 
a few degrees the mean temperature of 
the house. The troughs commonly em- 
ployed are objectionable only in as far as 
they are much too small, and, becoming 
quickly empty, afford a very temporary 
supply. To be really efficient, such troughs 
ought to be at least 1 foot in width by 6 
or 6 inches m depth, and they should ex- 
tend the whole length of the house, 
afibrding sometliing like 1 square foot of 
water-surface for every 15 square feet 
of glass in the root In orchid houses, 

O 4 
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and those destined to the cultivation of 
tropical plants, a still greater surface of 
water is desirable ; and, for this purpose, 
slate cisterns placed immediately over 
the heating-pipes, as broad as the front 
shelves, and from 1 foot to 15 inches 
deep, may be advantageously employed. 
Their temperature will always exceed 
that of the house by a few degrees; and 
the great surface affords an abundant 
though gradual supply of moisture; — they 
act also as partial reservoirs of heat, and 
afford the only efficient means of culti- 
vating the beautiful but much-neglected 
tribe of stove aquatics. 

In the few houses where cisterns are 
introduced, they are in general provided 
more for oniament than use : the posi- 
tion in which they are placed, and the 
materials of which they are constructed, 
forbid their being warmed ; and, in fact, 
the temperature of the water contained 
in them is always some degrees below 
that of the house. It may be obser^’ed, 
that this arrangement meets the necessity 
of the case with exceeding accuracy ; for 
condensation is greatest, and consequently 
the atmosphere is most rapidly dried, 
when the external air is coldest, and a 
great artificial heat is maintained ; — and 
at this very time the increased heat of 
the pipes increases the evaporation from 
the cisterns. But to insure this result, 
the cisterns employed must be above the 
level of the heating-pipes, and, if possible, 
directly over them.” 

There is, we think, one objection to 
Mr Rogers’ plan of placing the troughs 
or cisterns over the hot-water pipes — 
namely, their preventing the radiation 
of the heat upwards. So far, therefore, 
as providing a humid atmosphere is 
concerned, we would prefer having the 
troughs under the return-pipes, as already 
stated ; and as for obtaining a supply 
from cisterns in which tropical aquatics 
are cultivated, it would be better to con- 
duct a small branch-pipe from the main 
ones into such cisterns; — for it is an 
admitted fact, that the water in such 
cisterns is never sufficiently heated to 
suit the nature of the plants cultivated 
in them. A still better plan would be to 
place an open gutter or evaporating cast- 
iron pan along the top of the kerbs or 
parapets— or, indeed, in any part of the 
house most convenient ; and into it 


lead a small pipe of hot water, either 
from the main pipes or direct from the 
boiler. This pipe should be furnished 
with a cock, to let in the hot water when 
evaporation is required ; a return-pipe of 
the same dimension, attached to tlie same 
end of the gutter at which the supply is 
admitted, will draw it off and return it 
to the source from whence it came. 

The following very judicious remarks 
on heating by hot water form part of an 
excellent paper read before the “ Horti- 
cultural Society of London,” by John 
Rogers, Esq. After alluding to the 
various methods adopted, acknowledging 
the great advantages of hot water over all 
other modes of heating, and stating the 
saving in fuel to be equal to twenty-five 
per cent, in well -arranged apparatuses 
over well - arranged and well-managed 
flues— observing, however, at the same 
time, that many of the modes even at 
present in use are so defective as to be 
actually consuming a greater amount of 
fuel than ordinary furnaces — he pro- 
ceeds to say : “ This remark applies not 
merely to the earlier apparatus, where 
the power was inadequate to the work 
required, but even to the best-constructed 
modern ones ; and the waste of fuel 
arises from a misunderstanding of the 
nature of a hot-water apparatus, and from 
an attempt to make it do that which, if 
it be proj)erly constructed, it is impos- 
sible that it should do. 

“ It is a great desideratum with gar- 
deners, as far at least as my experience 
goes, to get up heat in a short time ; and 
their ordinary test of the excellence of a 
hot- water apparatus is, how speedily they 
can get the water to boil. Where an 
apparatus is properly constructed, this 
can seldom be effected without a most 
extravtigant waste of fuel. The water in 
a hot-water apparatus, constructed on the 
most perfect principles, will take as many 
hours to heat to the boiling point as the 
pipes which contain it are inches in 
diameter, — and it will also cool in the 
same ratio. Four-inch pipes will accord- 
ingly take four hours to reach the tem- 
perature of 200° ; and they can be heated 
to the boiling point in one hour, only by 
the consumption of four times as much 
fuel as would suffice if properly applied ; — 
or, in fact, allowing for the waste of heat 
by tlie chimney, which increases under 
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such circumstances very rapidly, five or 
six times as much fuel as is really neces- 
sary will be consumed by a gardener 
zealous of the honour of his apparatus. 
It is of course possible, by having a fur- 
nace and boiler excessively large in pro- 
portion to the pipes, to construct an 
apparatus with 4-inch pipes which shall 
boil in an hour ; but the necessary con- 
sequences will be, that suclt a furnace 
would burn, during every hour of the 
night, four times as much fuel as can 
possibly be effective in heating the build- 
ing to which it is applied. 

“ If a house is to be heated rapidly, the 
pipes should be of the smallest diameter 
which is consistent with a free circula- 
tion ; but it must be borne in mind that 
such pipes will also cool with equal rapi- 
dity and if the heat is to be main- 
tained through the night, the furnace 
must be so constructed as to contain a 
large quantity of fuel, but only to allow 
of a very slow consumption. Now such 
a furnace, though theoretically very easy, 
and practically not very difficult of con- 
struction, requires an almost scientific 
nicety of management not to be expected 
from common gardeners. There are, 
moreover, several objections to small 
pipes, one of the most material of which 
is this — that, the motion of water within 
them being retarded by friction, in a 
much larger degree than in large pipes, 
they can never be brought to so high a 
mean temperature. So tliat under simi- 
lar circumstances of pressure, tkc., 200 
feet of 1 - inch pipe could never be 
made to produce the sjime eftcct as />0 
feet of 4-inch pipe, though their surfaces 
would be nearly equal. 

“ A little consideration will enable us 
to determine, whether such rapid com- 
munication of heat be really essential 
to the efficiency of a heating-appai’atus. 
In hothouses, where permanent heat is 
required, it is evidently unnecessary. 
The only place where it may be desired 
is in buildings where occasional heat only 
is required. The real desideratum is, a 
furnace so constructed that it shall con- 
tain fuel enough to supply the pipes with 
as much heat as they can radiate during 
the night, and which may be depended 
upon for burning steadily and perfectly 
whatever fuel is put into it — not 
that accurate precision requisite where 


the temperature of the house depends 
upon the exact amoimt of combustion 
per hour, but sufficiently slow to allow 
the water to absorb tlie greatest possible 
portion of the heat generated. With 
such an apparatus, the fire being once 
effectually lighted, the gardener need be 
under no apprehension that the heat 
during the night will prove insufficient, 
though it may be several hours before 
the pipes attain their maximum tempera- 
ture. 

" I have dwelt somewhat at large on 
this point, because it is one on which 
much mistake exists, and imder this mis- 
apprehension the best apparatus may be 
condemned as defective, and a very im- 
perfect one preferred and adopted in its 
stead ; — that which is commonly adopted 
as a criterion of excellence being really a 
proof of defective construction. 

There can be, on the whole, no 
doubt that 3-inch or 4- inch pipes are ex- 
ceedingly preferable to smaller ones, 
where economy of fuel and uniform ad- 
justment of the temperatm*e for several 
hours are the primary objects. Where 
ornament or great economy of space is 
important, and economy of fuel is not 
much considered, smaller pipes may be 
employed ; but where rigid heating is 
considered essential, I believe it will be 
found best to have recourse to the old 
expedient of brick flues ; — and their atten- 
dant inconveniences must be considered 
as the price paid for this advantage, real 
or imaginary. 

“ The next point to be noticed is the 
absolute amount of heat produced by any 
hot-w ater appaiatus, which depends on the 
proportion between the surface of pipe 
and the surface of external glass in the 
building. The law^s both of cooling by the 
glass and of radiation from the pipes have 
been so ably and so accurately treated 
by Mr Hood,” in his excellent treatise so 
often quoted in this work, that there is 
nothing to desire on this head. Almost 
all the earlier apparatuses are incompe- 
tent to the work required of them, the 
quantity of pipe being utterly insufficient 
to produce the heat required ; while, the 
boiler being large, and of very defective 
construction, a vast quantity of fuel was 
burned to waste. The gardener, finding 
his heat deficient, naturally stokes up the 
fire and throws on fuel, in the hope of 
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inoroaBing it ; but the only result of his 
labour is tiie more rapid destruction of 
Ibe boiler itself. Until the publication 
of Hood's work above mentioned, the 
principle of circulation in hot-water ap- 
paratus was very little imderstood ; most 
erroneoxis notions prevailed on the sub- 
ject ; and where the principles were un- 
known, and opportunities of experiment 
comparatively few, it was not to be won- 
dered that practice was very defective. 
It must, however, be observed, that if the 
earlier apparatus were mostly deficient in 
the quantity of pipe employed, many of 
those more recently erected err in the 
opposite extreme. The error aiises not 
from any defect in the data or in the cal- 
culations, but from assuming, as the 
minimum of extenad air, a temperature 
which very rarely occurs in this countrj", 
and which hists for so very short a time 
that no building has time to cool down 
to a corresponding temperature. 

“ The next point which requires notice 
is the expediency of heating several 
houses from the same boiler. Now, to 
this arrangement there is not the slightest 
objection, provided the same numl>er or 
extent of houses is always to be heated at 
the same time — that is to say, several 
hothouses, all of which require j)ermanent 
heat, but different temperatures, may be 
advantageously heated from one boiler. 
In like manner a range of greenhouses 
always requiring heat at the same time, 
to exclude frost, may be worked from one 
boiler, though different degrees of heat 
are required in them ; and even if one of 
tliese sometimes requires, as it probably 
would, a slight degree of heat wdien the 
others require none, this may be arranged 
without difficulty or inconvenience. But 
serious inconvejiiences will arise from 
any attempt to heat two buildings, in one 
of which occasional, and in the other per- 
manent, heat is required ; and tliis in- 
convenience will be great in proportion 
to the size of the buildings, especially if, 
as is generally the case, the hothouse is 
small, and the greenhouse or pits more 
extensive. The same inconvenience will 
also be felt if two vineries, one to bo 
forced at a later period than the other, 
are to be heated from one boiler. The 
reason is briefly this, that the capacity of 
the furnace for fuel, the area of its bai's 
or its consuming power, and the boiler- 


surface or absorbing power, are all calcu- 
lated with reference to a certain quantity 
of pipe ; by urging the fire to the utmort 
power which is consistent with a proper 
duration of its heat, the pipes to which it 
is ordinarily attached are heated to their 
maximum, and the maximum heat is 
produced as required in the building. If, 
at this time, an additional extent of duty 
is laid on tlie boiler, by opening tlio 
sluices wliich connect it with the pipes 
of a greenhouse or pits, the temperature of 
the ordinary service-pipes is reduced, and 
the hothouse receives a diminished quan- 
tity of heat just when it requires most. 
On the other hand, if the common boiler 
be constructed of a size and power ade- 
quate to the double service, it will, when 
a}>])lied to the hothouse only, constantly 
overheat it ; and this effect can he pre- 
vented only by throwing open the furnace 
door, and allowing the fuel to burn to 
waste ; — for, be it observed, it is the area 
of the furnace bars which regulates the 
cousumj>tioii of fuel. It is true tiiat, hy 
means of dampers and skilful maiuige- 
nieiit, some remedy may be found for 
these evils; but, nevertheless, they will 
exist to a greater or less extent, and the 
arrangement above ineutioued should 
never be willingly ado])ted. 

“ The different tem|K)rature of stoves to 
be heated from the same boiler may be 
regulated with the most philosophic accu- 
racy, by allotting to each house quantities 
of pipe bearing a different proj)ortion to 
their res])ective surflices of glass. The 
difference thus established will he main- 
tained for all temperatures, unless acci- 
dental circumstances of exposure to wind 
or irnjKJi’fect glazing should cause a varia- 
tion, and the general heat of all may be 
regulated by attention to one fire.” 

Hitherto, for the most part, hothouses 
have been heated by pipes laid in a hori- 
zontal direction, and generally running 
jjarallel to the ends and front of tlie 
house ; and in nine cases out of ten tlie 
extent of piping has been far too limited 
to effect the purpose required, or to take 
the heat from the boiler so fast as it is 
generated : hence an enormous waste of 
fuel is constantly going on. Where it is 
inconvenient to add to the number of 
pipes, radiators may be attached to them, 
or coils of smaller pipes may be placed in 
convenient parts of the house, either in 
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the eornem, or by the sides of the veils, 
or, indeed, in any part where they would 
not interfere with the general arrange- 
ment. One of the simplest of these 
forms is a stack of 2-inch pipes, arranged 
one above another in 
a double row, with a 
case of open work in 
front, as shown in fig. 
240, as suggested by 
Walker, but which 
indeed is only a 
revival of the Mar- 
quis de Chabanne’s 
principle. A case 

of this kind, G feet 
long, 1 foot wide, 
and feet high, 
would contain 60 feet 
of heating surface, or nearly the half 
of that usually employed to heat a 
whole vinery. These, however, should 
be distributed equally over the house to 
equalise the temperature, and be supplied 
with cold air entering near their bottom — 
ns shown in our cut — to equalise its distri- 
bution. There are ciises, also, where such 
stacks of j>ij)es might be set in niches in the 
walls, and thereby economise space : the 
number of pipes, of course, to be regulated 
by the temperature required, and their 
supply of heat conveyed from the boiler by 
a i)ij>e of larger calibre. “ For this pur- 
pose,” says Walker in “ Hints on Venti- 
lation,” “ more compact forms than pipes 
are desirable, in order to reduce the space 
occupied. The simplest of these forms 
consists of flat hollow plates of iron, set 
iij) on edge parallel to each other, having 
a thin space wdthin them, of 1 inch wide, 
for the reception of the vehicle of heat, 
and fixed at intervals of 1^ inches apart. 
The number must be determined by the 
extent of heating surface required ; and 
any number of them may be connected 
together by a horizontal pipe running 
along the top, conveying the hot water to 
each plate, and another along the bottom, 
connected by a branch from each for 
returning the water which has parted 
with its heat again to the boiler. 
The quantity of heating surface obtain- 
able in this form in a given space, com- 
pared with pipes, is nearly as 3 to 2, 
or half as much again. This form of 
heating surfaces has long been used for 
manufacturing purposes but, so far as 





we know, it has not been applied in hot- 
house-heating. “ Such radiatoni might be 

advantageously em- 
Fig. 241. ’ ’• 


Fig. 242. 


ployed in affording 
bottom heat to pine- 
beds, Ac., and forms, 
as in figs. 241, 242, 
and 243, laid flat, in- 
creasing or dimin- 
ishing the number 
of plates, according 
to the heat required. 
Fig. 241 is the sim- 
plest of these modes, 
which is here shown 
in plan ; fig. 242 is 
a modification of 
this form of heat- 



ing surface, having 
a corrugated or zig- 
zag outline ; but 
as the corrugations 
cause each plate to 
occupy a greater 
width, there is no 
space saved nor ad- 
vantage gained by 
this alteration in 
the form of surface. 
A better arrange- 
ment than the last 


Fig. 243. 



has been used, simi- 
lar to that sliown 
at fig. 241, but 
having thin parallel 
projections cast on 
the outsides of the 
plates, which in- 
creases the heating 
surface obtainable 
in a given space in 
the proportion of 4 
to 2, or twice os 
much as compared 
with pipes. This is 


shown in plan, fig. 
243. Mr Haden 
has patented a 
sharply corrugated 
form which he 
^ves to these pro- 
jections — see side 
view, fig. 244. This 
is intended to 
bring the “ air 
more immediately into contact with the 
hot surfaces, by passing it up through 


Fig. 244. 
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winding oliannels ; and also, by tho 
obstructions and hindrances caused % the 
angles projecting over the passages, to 
cause fiWi particles of air continually to 
impinge on the surface. There does not, 
however, appear to be much gained prac- 
tically by compelling the air to pursue 
this tortuous course. What is gained in 
temperature will be lost in time. It has 
been objected to these modes of increasing 
heating surfaces by projections, that there 
will be diminution of eflSciency from the 
ends of the projections not being in such 
close contact with the steam, water, or 
other vehicle of heat that may be em- 
ployed, as the sides of the plates. But 
within proper and moderate limits as to 
the length of the projections, this objec- 
tion has not been found to hold good in 
practice, which will be more obvious 
when we consider that iron is one of 
the best conductors of heat, while air 
is a veiy slow absorbent; and conse- 
quently, that for some limited distance 
heat will travel through the metal more 
rapidly than the air can take it up, unless 
blown through the hot chamber with 
great rapidity.” — Walker's Hints on Ven- 
tilation, 

‘‘ Whatever be the arrangements 
adopted for heating by hot water, two 
considerations must be specially attended 
to, namely, sufficient strength to bear the 
hydrostatic pressure, and freedom of 
motion for currents of water of varying 
temperatures, and consequently of vary- 
ing densities. As fluids transmit their 
pressure equally in every direction, a 
column of water rising from a strong 
vessel to a certain height may be made 
to burst the vessel witb enonnous force. 
Thus a tube, whose sectional area is 1 
inch, rising to the height of 34^ feet from 
the bottom of a vessel of water, will, if 
the tul>e be also full of water, exert a 
bursting pressure on every square inch of 
the inner surface of such vessel of one atmo- 
sphere, or 1 5 lb. If the sectional area of the 
tube be increased, the pressure remains 
the same. If a boiler be 3 feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep, with a pipe 28 feet 
high from the top of the boiler, when the 
apparatus is filled with water there will 
be a pressure on the boiler of 66,816 lb., 
or very nearly 30 tons. This will show 
the necessity for great strength in the 
boiler, especially ’when it is considered 


that the effect of heat upon it is to dimi- 
nish the cohesive force of its particles. 
But even supposing the apparatus were 
to burst, no danger would arise, because 
water, unlike steam, has but a very limited 
range of elasticity. The boiler just de- 
scribed would contain about / 5 gallons 
of water, which, under a pressure of one 
atmosphere on ^e square inch, would 
compressed about 1 cubic inch ; and if 
the apparatus were to burst, the expan- 
sion would only be 1 cubic inch, and the 
only effect of bursting would be a crack- 
ing in some part of the boiler, occasioning 
a leakage of the water.” 

Heating by hot-water pipes and tanks 
or gutters, in all their modifications, is a 
most decided improvement on the old, 
unsteady, and ex])ensive mode of heating 
by means of fermenting materials. There 
is, however, one advantage ])eculiar to the 
old mode of heating, namely, the sujqily 
of ammonia and other gases to the ])lants 
from the stable dung during the process 
of fermentation. Tliis is also to be at- 
tained, as recent experiments have proved, 
b}' the introduction of liquid manures of 
the most powerful kinds, in various ways, 
in structures heated by the new method. 
Mr Fleming of Trentham, by mixing 
pigeon 8 dung with the water in the tanks, 
in the proportion of 1 ounce of dung to 
1 gallon of water, has obtained a supply 
of this invigorating gas, which seems to 
be so essential to vegetable life, and j>ro- 
bably others also. It is, and hjis long 
been known to the best cultivators, that 
plants of all kinds thrive better in ])it8 
heated by fermenting manure than any- 
where else. Now, this incrcjise of vigour 
is w'ell known not to arise from any dif- 
ference in the humidity of temperature 
that may exist between the two methods 
of heating, but from a deficiency of am- 
monial gas in the one case, and an abun- 
dance of it in the other. We apprehend 
that by mixing the manure with the 
water, as in the case alluded to, in the 
tanks or pijKJS, the insoluble parts will 
find their way into the boiler, and hence 
cause the formation of incrustations 
in them, which tend so much to their 
decay. We adopt a different course to at- 
tain the same end, namely, by watering the 
beds and floors over the tanks with urine, 
or rich liquid manure, and also by plac- 
ing shallow vessels, kept filled with the 
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aame^ in yarious parts of the houses. In 
some cases we have used an evaporating- 
pan placed under the return-pipe, so that it 
may be half covered with liquid, enriched 
with both pigeon’s dung and guano. — 
Vide section 4, “ Heating by Tanks and 
Gutters.” From this will be seen the 
advantages of combining the tank or 
gutter principle with that of hot-water 
pipes as hitherto applied. 

Heating by hot water, for horticultural 
purposes, has many advantages over 
steam, because by it a sufficient and more 
uniform temperature can be maintained 
at less expense, and with no danger. It 
is seldom the case, nor is it at all neces- 
sary, that hot-water pipes should reach 
212® ; for if they did so, steam would be 
generated, and would escape at the top of 
an open boiler, or at the vent air-hole or 
expansion-tube in one that is closed. To 
-obtain steam, in the first instance, the 
water in the boiler must reach 212® at 
the least ; and to keep it at or above 
that point, must of necessity require a 
greater consumption of fuel. On this 
subject. Hood's remarks are excellent. 
‘‘ The weight of steam at the temperature 
of 212®, compared with the weight of 
water at 212°, is about as 1 to 1694; so 
that a pipe which is filled with water at 
212°, contains 1694 times as much matter 
as one of equal size filled with steam. If 
the source of heat be withdrawn from the 
steam-pipes, the temperature will soon 
fall below 212° and the steam immedi- 
ately in contact with the pipes will con- 
dense; but, ill condensing, the steam 
parts with its latent Iteat , — and this heat, 
in passing from the latent to the sensible 
state, will again raise the temperature of 
the pipes. But as soon as they are a 
second time cooled down below 212°, a 
farther portion of steam will condense, 
and a farther quantity of latent heat will 
pass into the state of heat of tempera- 
ture,” — that is, a state of heat measurable 
by a thermometer, whereas latent heat 
is incapable of being measured by any 
instrument whatever, — “ and so on, 
until the whole quantity of latent heat 
has been abstracted, and the whole of 
the steam condensed, in which state it 
will possess just as much heating power 
as a similar bulk of water at the like 
temperature — that is, the same as a 
quantity of water occupying l-1694th 


of the space which the steam ori- 
ginally did.” 

By experiments made by the above 
authority, it has been proved that a given 
bulk of steam will lose as much of its 
heat in one minute, as the same bulk of 
water would in three hours and three 
quarters. And farther, admitting that 
the heat of cast-iron is nearly the same as 
that of water, if two pipes of the same 
calibre and thickness be filled, the one 
with water and the other with steam, 
each at 212° of temperature, the former 
will contain 4.68 times as much heat as 
the latter ; therefore, if the steam-pipe 
cools down to 60° in one hour, the water- 
pipe will take four hours and a half to 
cool down to the same point. In a hot- 
water apparatus, we have, in addition to 
the above, the heat from the water in the 
boiler, and of the heated material in and 
about the furnace, which continues to 
give out heat for a long time after the 
lire is totally extinguished ; whereas in a 
steam apparatus, under the same circum- 
stances, we have no source of heat ex- 
cepting the pipes by which it is con- 
veyed — giving an advantage in favour 
of hot water over steam as regards its 
power of heating hothouses, and main- 
taining heat, after the fire ceases to bum, 
in nearly the proportion of. 1 to 7 — that 
is, hot water will circulate from six to 
eight times longer than steam under the 
above circumstances. 

Heat is given off from bodies by two 
distinct processes — Radiation and Con- 
duction. 111 the radiation, the rays of 
heat diverge in straight lines from every 
part of a heated surface, and also from 
extremely minute depths below such sur- 
face. These rays, like rays of light, are 
subject to the laws of refraction and re- 
flection, and their intensity decreases as 
the square of the distance. When we 
approach on open fire, or the surfece of a 
stove, we feel its heat by radiation ; and 
it has been ascertained that, at the ordi- 
nary temperature of hot-water pipes, 
about one-fourth of the total cooling 
efiect is due to radiation. But the amount 
of radiation of a body heated above the 
temperature of the surrounding atmos- 
phere, depends greatly upon the nature 
of its surface. If a vessel of hot water, 
coated with lamp-black, radiate 100 parts 
of heat within a given time, a similar 
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Teasel, containing water of the same tern- it ; the division between the flue and air 


perature, coated with writing paper, will 
radiate^ 98 parts of heat ; rosin, 96; 
China ink, 88 ; red lead or isinglass, 80 ; 
pliunbago, 75 ; tamiidied lead, 45 ; tin 
8(natch^ with sand paper, 22 ; mercury, 
20; clean lead, 19; policed iron, 15; 
tin-plate, 12. In order to ascertain the 
vdocity of cooling for a surface of cast- 
iron, nood selected a pipe 30 inches long, 
2^ inches diameter internally, and 3 
inches diameter externally. The rates of 
cooling were tried with difierent states of 
the surface ; first, when covered with the 
usual brown surface of protoxide of iron ; 
next it was varnished black ; and finally 
the varnish was scraped off, and the pipe 
painted white with two coats of lead paint. 
The ratios of cooling 1® were found to be, 
for the black varnished surface 1.21 
minutes; for the iron surface, 1.25 mi- 
nutes ; and for the white painted surface, 
1.28 minutes. These ratios are in the 
proportion of 100, 103.3, and 105.7 ; but 
as the relative heating effect is the in- 
verse of the time of cooling, we shall find 
that 100 feet of varnished pipe, 103| feet 
of plain iron pipe, or 105| feet of iron 
pipe painted white, will each produce an 
equal effect Leslie found that tarnished 
surfaces, or such as are roughened by 
emeiy, by the file, or by drawing strokes 
or lines with a graving tool, had their 
radiating power considerably increased. 
But according to Melloni, the ro ugliness 
of the surface merely acts by altering the 
superficial density, which varies according 
as the body is of a gi’eater or le.ss den- 
sity, previous to the alteration of its 
surface by roughening.” — Tomlinson on 

With the view of abstracting the su- 
jierfluous heat w'hich is found to sur- 
round all furnaces and boilers, and 
which, in general, is allowed to diffuse 
itself through the building which encloses 
the boiler, or go to waste in the stoke- 
hole, and to carry it into the interior of 
the house to he heated, the following 
system is practised by Mr Henderson of 
Oxton Hill nursery, Birkenhead, in some 
houses recently erected under his super- 
intendence : — “ The boiler we now use is 
80 constructed and fixed as to become a 
generator of beat, both by water and air ; 
the fuel, first acting on the bottom of the 
boiler, passes into the flue surrounding 


cavity is built; wiin nro-onujt pargeiou, 
and, to prevent the possibility of any 
escape of smoke or gas, is enclosed in a 
case of sheet-iron ; the flow of air to the 
cavity is supplied through a cold air- 
drain, and, after traversing the cavity and 
becoming heated, it passes into a chamber 
formed over the boiler--thu8 taking up in 
its passage any heat given out at the top 
of the boiler before entering the house by 
the hot-air drain. By the grating we 
have not only the power of returning the 
cold air from the house, but also of 
throwing in a stream of fresh air from 
outside the house, tlius enabling us to 
keep up a supply of uncontaminated air 
to the plants, yet witli ‘the chill off’ We 
have also the means of circulating the 
air in the hot chamber, there Ixjing a 
communication with the drain and an 
outlet by tubes through the plunging- 
bed. By this means the atmos})here of 
the house may be kept to any degree of 
moisture, by evaporation from the troughs 
which heat the plunging or plantiiig*out 
materials iu the l>ed.” 


§ 4.— THE TANK MODE OF HF^TINO. 

This method of obtaining bottom heat 
has of late become very popular, afford- 
ing uniformity of tem})erature accom- 
panied with any degree of humidity the 
operator desires, without the manual 
Jahour attendant on former systems. To 
those conversfuit witJi the history of hor- 
ticultural improvements, it was by no 
means unknown, long iKjforc Mr Heudlo 
cither publi.shed liis treatise on it or aj)- 
plied it in practice. Tn stating this, we do 
it merely as a horticultural statistical fact, 
of which we believe that gentleman w'as not 
aware at the time he published his first 
account of the system. Circumstances of 
this kind are not at all uncommon in re- 
gard to inventions ; for we have known, 
more than once, two individuals, nt the 
very same period, totally unknown to 
each other, and, in one case, living in 
different countries bringing out identical 
inventions at the same time. 

The late Mr Smith of Hopetoun House, 
BO long ago as 1832, heated his pine-pits 
by open tanks or gutters, the water being 
made to circulate under the beds. 
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To Mr Rendle, the very respectable 
nurseryman at Plymouth, we are, how- 
ever, mainly indebted for bringing this 
excellent mode of obtaining bottom heat 
into general notice. Mr R. recommends 
wooden tanks made of the best Memel 
pine, and covered at top with slates 
closely jointed with cement or Aberthaw 
lime, to prevent a superfloity of steam 
from escaping into the house. The tanks 
are to be supplied with water from a 
cistern placed without the house. "In 
some cases,” he says, "I would recom- 
mend that piers be constructed on which 
the tank could be made to rest. There 
would then, underneath the tank, be 
formed an open chamber, which would 
be of great utility, and well adapted for 

forcing sea- 
Fig.245. kale or rhu- 

^ barb.” The 
annexed cut, 
^ fig. 245, will 
^ show a section 
of the tank — 
a the tank ; 
b the flue; c 
the board for 
enclosing the 
plunging ma- 
terial ; e the slates for covering the tank. 
The flue, as here shown, meets the objec- 
tions to a certain extent tlirowii out 
against this mode of heating, as being of 
itself insufficient to heat the atmosjfliere 
of the house, as well as the bod in which 
the plants are set, because it will give 
out a considerable amount of heat by 
radiation from the sides ; and, indeed, 
although the heat from the top does not 
directly enter the house fi’om the cover, 
yet the tanks give offbeat by conduction to 
the brickwork above, and ultimately this 
heat is diffused through the house. But, if 
the tanks are supported on piers, as stated 
in the treatise, and shown in the figure, we 
cannot see how the flues can be carried 
around the house — for how are they to 
pass the spaces between the piers? If the 
tank is supported on two walls extending 
to their whole length and breadth, then 
this diflSculty disappears. Were the sides 
and ends of the tank, as here shown, con- 
structed of slate, pavement, brick, or 
cast-iron, then a considerable amount of 
heat would pass through them, perhaps 
enough to maintain the required tem- 
VOL. I. 


perature of a small house. This, how- 
ever, cannot be expected from tanks 
whose sides and ends are of wood. Mr 
Rendle seems aware of this deficiency of 
heat, and very properly says, "In cases 
where the heat from the flue is not suffi- 
cient to warm the atmosphere of the 
house, it is better, although not absolutely 
indispensable, to have carried round the 
tank, close by its sides, a 2-inch cast- 
iron pipe, which could be joined to the 
tank,” &c. 

Mr Rendle very properly objects to 
wrought-iron tanks, on account of their 
liability to corrode ; but is favourable to 
the use of cast-iron ones— stating, how- 
ever, which is true, their greater expense 
than those of wood. Wooden tanks coated 
with lead, say 5 lb. to the foot, he I'emarks, 
will answer every purpose, and would last 
for years. This, however, we may observe, 
depends greatly on the water to be used 
in them. 

Similar tanks coated with zinc or cop- 
per he would not recommend ; and very 
properly, for the first is of too temporary 
a nature, and the last far too expensive. 

Brick and cement tanks, he is of opinion, 
might be used advantageously ; and tanks 
of slate of good quality he would always 
give a preference to and recommends, 
in their construction, “ that the joints be 
true and evenly filled, and cemented to- 
gether with red lead, as well as strength- 
ened with cramps when requisite.” 

Fig. 246, from Mr Rendle’s treatise, 
shows a connection between two tanks 


Fig, 24G. 



where a passage intervenes. By placing 
a stopcock on the siphon, the circulation 
may be carried on in one or both, at the 
will of tlie owner. 

Mr Rendle deserves well of his country 
for the reform he has so eminently been 
the means of bringing about ; and al- 
though it does not clearly appear that he 

2b 
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was the first inventor of this mode of 
heating, he certainly has the merit of 
being the first who brought it into gene- 
ral notice. The tank method is much 
more economical, and more steady in its 
operation, than heating by hot-water 
pipes, where bottom heat only is re- 
quired; but even its most strenuous 
advocates must admit, that, for atmo- 
spheric heat, flues or hot-water pipes 
must be employed in some shape or other. 

Mr Cameron, in 1830, heated melon-pits 
at Beaconsfield by placing wooden tanks 
lined with lead under the mould, into 
which he introduced a 2-inch leaden pij)e, 
connected with the ])ipes and boiler tliat 
were used to heat the atmosphere of the pit. 

Shortly afterwards Mr Weeks of Chel- 
sea applied the same principle, by using 
brick troughs or tanks, through which 
he circulated hot water in iron instead of 
leaden pipes. In both cases the tanks 
were covered with spars of wood laid 
across them, and about 2 inches apart ; 
and over this a covering of thick turf, 
upon which the mould was laid. A more 
imfit covering could scarcely have been 
devised. Mr Weeks heated a plant- 
house for Mr Knight of the Exotic Nur- 
sery by a hot-water boiler of great length, 
with which was connected a east-iron 


tionof the house — a the boiler, 5ft the tanks, 
c the passage under the bed, d the flue, e 
the furnace. From the above it will be 
seen how little this arrangement differs 
from Mr Rendle’s. In principle it differs 
nothing ; and it would be almost all that 
is required were the internal passage d 
dispensed with, saving all the expense of 
building under the dotted line / If a 
supply of cold air were brought into this 
passage to become heated, and then atl- 
mitted into the house, all of which could 
be easily accomplished, we would have in 
this invention of 1830 the constituent 
principles of the inventions of 1 842, 184/>, 
and 1847. 

Tank-heating was also excm]jlified 
years ago by Count Zubow in St Peters- 
burg, who introduced pipes charged with 
stearn into a large cistern of water, (vide 
Trans. Ilort, 1820, }>. 430 ;) and also 
in the Bristol nurseries, upon the same 
priiiei])le, shortly after the above date. 
The Messi*s Bailey of Hol])f>rn employed 
trianguliu* troughs, tig. 248, in lengtiis 





tank 4 feet broad, and extending tlje 
whole length of the house, and divided in 
the middle, causing a flow and return. 
This tank was formed of jdates of ir^ui 
bolted together, leaving an aperture fur 
the water of about 1 inch in de]jth. 

Mr Davidson of Stickpole Court heated 
by tanks, as did also ^Messrs Beaton, 
Corbett, and others, long prior to the 
Plymouth system being made public. The 
Hon. Robert Clive, about the year 1830, 

Fig. 247. 

house up- 
on almost 
the same 
principle as 
that of Mr 
liendle, as 
will be rea- 
dily seen 
by a glance 
at the op- 
posite dia- 
gram. Fig. 
247 is part 
_ of the sec- 



of about 12 feet, and 2 or 3 feet wide. 
Ihesc they attached to the liot-wat<T 
pipes, with the view' of aifording due 
humidity by cvajxuution. 

Prior to 1842, Mr (4reen of Chcam Iiad 
pits in use, heated upon the tank jirinciple, 
for the culture of cuciiniliers during 
wdnter. Their dimensions are as follows : 
— The back wulls are /> feet high, the 
front ones 2» ; they fu'c o feet wide, inside 
measure; and all of 0-inch brickwork. 
A trougli or tank is carried along the 
centre of the bottom in the following 
manner, and extends the whole length : 
a floor of tw'o courses of brick is laid in 
cement, and 2 feet wide ; the sides are 
formed of bricks set on edge, and properly 
cemented to hold water. Heat is com- 
municated by means of 2,J-inch pi})e8, 
brought from a boiler emjdoyed to heat 
a neighbouring house, and made to pass 
along the back and front of the pit; and 
the return-pipes arc brought into tlw 
trough described above, which is kej)! 
either full or partly full of water, as re- 
quired. The water is supplied by a small 
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pipe, and another takes it off when it is 
necessary either to change the water or 
to withdraw it entirely. The plants are 
grown in large pots, kept about 4 inches 
above the water in the . trough ; the 
branches being trained to a trellis, and 
the fruit allowed to hang suspended. 

Mr Green also plants in a bed formed 
in the following manner : over the tank 
are laid strong stakes to support rough 
boarding ; but this is so arranged that a 
space is left open, both at front and back 
of the bed, for the purpose of allowiiig 
the vapour to ascend. It will be seen by 
this description that atmospheric heat is 
obtained from the small hot- water pipes, 
and the bottom heat from the tank be- 
low. This is one of the earliest examples 
of the tiink mode of heating, and would 
be very complete if, instead of boarding, 
slates or thin pavement were used, with 
apertures in them for the ascent of vapour. 
Wood is not only a bad conductor of 
heat, but liable to decay, and this might 
ha])pen at a time when the plants were 
in full bearing. In the annexed dia- 
gi’am, fig. 249, the pipe for supplying the 


Fig. 249. 



tanks is shown at a, and tlie other for 
withdrawing the water from them at b ; 
c c are hot-water pipes for heating the 
atmosphere ; d the bed in w4iich the 
plants are set ; e the trellis to which they 
are trained. 

Excellent as the tank system of heat- 
ing is, it is rather too much to expect 
that it is sufficient to heat the atmosphere 
of even a moderate-sized pit, far less 
that of a large pine-stove ; although it 
may afford quite sufficient heat for the 
roots of the plants. The provisions made 


both by Mr Bendle, and also by ourselves, 
for admitting a portion of heat from the 
tanks into the atmosphere of the house, 
are only well so far. It will be foimd 
necessary in all oases, particularly upon 
a large scale, to have means for heating 
the atmosphere irrespective of the tank ; 
and this can readily be effected in various 
ways, such as by pipes connected directly 
with the boiler, and used for heating the at- 
p. nres mosphere, while the 

^ ‘ tankheatshouldbe 

employed for the 
bottom heat only. 
This can be regu- 
lated by properly 
constructed stop- 
cocks in the pipes, 
fig. 250, and also 
by sluices, fig. 251, placed in the tanks. 



Fig. 251. 



Tlie mode of heating we have adopt- 
ed at Dalkeith, wherever the tank is 
employed, is to liave a secondaiy supply 
from pipes or flues, as may be most con- 
venient. Tlie tanks, of themselves, were 
they even powerful enough to give atmo- 
s^jlieric as well as bottom heat, would, un- 
less exceedingly well jointed and kept in 
repair, give out too much humidity for 
plants in general to thrive in, unless it 
be tropical plants and orchids. It may 
often happen with regard to a house 
heated by a tank, that at some particular 
season a dry atmosphere may be required, 
such, for example, as the prolongation of a 
late crop of grapes. This could never be 
obtained from the tank alone ; but with 
j)ipes attached to the boiler, irrespective 
of the tank, such could be got with the 
greatest ease— namely, by shutting off the 
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circulation from the tank, after with- 
drawing the water in it, and using the 
hot-water pipes alone. Mr Kendle s pro- 
visions to remedy this defect are thus 
described by him in “The Gardeners* 
Chronicle,” and the annexed woodcuts 
also given, which exhibit part of the 
ground-plan, fig. 252, and perspective 

Fig. 252. 


d 



view, fig. 253, of a propagating-house 
in his highly respectable establishment 


Fig. 253. 



“The water enters the tank at a, and, by 
means of plugs or valves at the apertures 
A, can be made to circulate round the 
tanks and pijxjs, or be ; made to pass 
through the tanks or pipes separately 
c is the boiler ; c? the hot-water pipes, 
irrespective of the tank. 

This is a very efficiently heated house, 
and reflects great credit on Mr ilendle. 

Objections have been made, and ques- 
tions put, as to whether the pipes used in 
conjunction with the above plan should 
not be ke])t exactly level with the tanks. 
To this we answer, that the pijics may bo 
under or upon a level with the tank, in 
ordinary cases ; or they may be elevated 
considerably above it, by adopting the 
siphon system. It is well, in our opinion, 


in all cases connected with hot-water 
heating, where it can be done, to adopt 
the level or horizontal mode of circula- 
tion. It is the simplest, as well as equally 
efficient with any other, therefore the 
best ; and it should never bo departed 
from, unless where obstacles occur that 
may render a deviation from it cxj)edient. 
To circulate water in pipes upon a higher 
level than that of the tank, the flow-pipo 
should be placed at least 2 inches higher 
in the water than the return-pipe ; and at 
the highest point to which the flow-})i}>o 
is carried, let there be an air-cock or 
means for attaching an air-pump, to draw 
off* the air that may accumulate in the 
2 )i])cs. Tanks to w'liich a si])h()n'pipe is 
to be attached should have a depth of at 
least 6 iiiclies of water, the more e(»in- 
pletel}" to jircvent the entrance of air into 
the )>ipcs. Or a hollow^ basin may he 
foi’mcd in the tank a foot or more in 
depth, into which the ends of the si])hon- 
})ipes may clip; and as that never can he 
without water while any remains in the 
tank, the exclusion of air from the j)ipe8 
may be safely calculated ujion. 

Opinions are at variance in reg.ird to 
the proper depth of w’ater in the tanks. 
The shallow’er they are, we believe it is 
admitted on all hands, the sooner they 
will he heated ; and the deeper they arc, 
the longer time will he required. It ha.s 
also been disputed, w'hcther the larger 
or smaller quantity of water employed 
requires most fuel. Mr Sherw'ood, an in- 
telligent correspondent in “Thefhirdcners* 
Chronicle,” after ex}>ressing his doubts 
that the saving of fire is attributable to 
the use of a large body of w’ater, observes 
on this subject, “Whether the quantity of 
water be large or small, it merely trans- 
mits the heat given oft' in the combustion 
of the fuel to the air of the house. As 
the air is constantly being cooled, a con- 
tinual demand of heat is made on tlie 
radiating surface, to maintain the desired 
degree of temperature. Now, through 
whatever medium thisheat maybe impart- 
ed to the house, the quantity of fuel neces- 
saiy to produce it will always ho pretty 
much the same. If a large body of w'ater 
yields twice o« much heat as a smaller 
quantity, it is because it has first received 
twice as much as the other. My opinion,” 
he continues “is, that the most econo- 
mical qualities of a heating apparatus 
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consist in its having as much stirface of 
boiler presented to the fire as possible, 
and the most effectual prevention of loss 
of heat through flues, (fee. ; and having an 
equal distribution of heat throughout the 
house, by means of a quick circulation of 
water, whether through pipes, gutters, or 
tanks. These advantages once secured, 
the question as to quantity of water is to 
be regarded as one of convenience, rather 
than one of expense.” 

There is as much heat given out from 
2 or 3 inches in depth of water as from 
2 or 3 feet, provided the fire be kept 
constantly burning. The shallower the 
water, the sooner will the house be heated ; 
and the deeper it is, the longer will the 
heat continue to be given out. Mr Een- 
dle appears to advocate a depth of from 
8 to 12 inches, and reasonably enough 
observes, that if tliis body of water be 
once heated, it will maintain the tempera- 
ture of the house or pit long after the fire 
may be extinguished ; or when once this, 
or even a greater body of w’ater is heated, 
the fires may be allowed to go out al- 
together for a time. Thuft, for example, 
to do away with attendance during the 
night, the water could be heated during 
the day. It does not a])pear to us quite 
clear how firing during a part of this 
time only tends to the economy of fuel — 
a subject one should never lose sight of. 

To generate a large body of heat irf a 
chamber or compartment from which 
it could escape only at the will of the 
operator, is a desideratum in horticul- 
ture. This we have long thought of ; 
indeed the idea arose from a perusal of 
Dr Anderson’s work, many years ago, in 
which he proj>oses to collect and store 
up solar heat during warm days, in 
a chamber attached to the house to be 
heated. Over air we seem to have little 
control, either as a conductor of heat or 
as a medium to hold it in suspension. 
Water is quite a different thing, for it is 
heated readily ; and when once charged 
with caloric, it retains it for a time, and 
gives it out gradually. This object, we 
think, can be effected by rendering, jis we 
intend to do at Dalkeith, the whole pit of 
a pine stove, originally intended for tan or 
leaves, a waterproof cistern, filling it with 
water, and heating the whole mass by con- 
necting it by flow and return pipes with the 
boiler. The fire may then be greatly re- 


duced, or indeed for many hours, nay, days, 
entirely extinguished — more especially 
during summer, when bottom heat is re- 
quired artificially at a time we have suffi- 
cient atmospheric heat naturally. It is, 
under all circumstances, important to have 
the tanks covered, so as to exclude earthy 
or other matter from getting into them, 
which would find its way into the boilers, 
and soon destroy their bottoms. This 
covering should, however, only be of 
slates or thin pavement, both of which 
are cheap and durable, and readily allow 
the heat to pass through them. The 
joints should also be made quite tight 
with cement. Iron covers, as well as iron 
tanks, are objectionable, on account of 
their tendency to corrode, and for other 
reasons elsewhere stated. There is no 
doubt but that iron radiates heat better 
than wood, eai’thenware, or stone ; but 
whether what is gained in this respect is 
not more than lost in others, is question- 
able. 

Wooden tanks may be used with every 
propriety where the heat is required to 
rise perpendicular from them; and if 
made of good Baltic timber, they will last 
for years, as may be seen exemplified in 
any brewhouse, where coolers have lasted 
for half a centuiy. They ought to be of 
inch-and-half deal, grooved and tongued, 
and the joints put together with white 
lead. It would be an advantage, also, to 
tie the sides together, by running a small 
iron rod every G or 8 feet, headed at the 
one end, and liaving a nut and screw at 
the other, to be 2 )laced within 2 inches of 
the top of the tank. It is a great mistake 
to cover either wooden or other tanks with 
wood, as its well known non-conducting 
l^owers prevent the heat from rising. For 
this reason, close wooden troughs are the 
most proper vessels for conveying hot 
water through places requiring ' to he 

heatedy such as connecting the tanks in 
one range of pits, (fee., with those in an- 
other ninning parallel, or in conveying 
the water from the neighbourhood of the 
boiler to a house or pit at some distance 
from it. Metallic pipes may be also used 
for this purpose ; but they should be in- 
variably enclosed in a wooden case, or 
packed round with sawdust, charcoal, or 
other non-conducting medium, to prevent 
the escape of heat. 

Brick tanks, properly cemented, are 
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cheaper than metallic ones of the same 
capacity. They are also exceedingly du- 
rable, and give out heat best of afi, next 
to iron ones. Very elegant and durable 
t anks may be fonned of large Welsh slates 
or Caithness pavement, which may be 
procured of almost any size and thick- 
ness; and we have no doubt but that 
glass tanks will be ere long as common 
as any at present in use. 

Where narrow tanks, or what may be 
called the gutter mode of circulation, is 
adopted, well-prepared fire-clay tubes, 
perforated on their tops, may be advan- 
tageoply employed. In the construction 
of brick tanks, we believe that too thick 
a coat of cement has been in general 
used. We have in practice found it bet- 
ter to make the cement into the consis- 
tency of thick paint, and to lay it on 
vrith a common whitewash brush, one 
coat after another, until all the pores of 
the bricks and the joints between them 
become completely saturated and closed. 
This is an operation that can be done by 
any handy labourer, and which might be 
repeated at times when the tanks are un- 
employed. The tanks thus finished may 
be, with advantage, painted over with 
two or three coats of oil. A great mis- 
take was fallen into soon after the intro- 
duction of the tank system of heating ; 
and we mention it here, because we know 
the practice is continued by some who 
know no better, by covering them over 
with faggots or hurdles, and then with 
turf and straw, upon which the beds to 
be heated were formed. This w’as done 
with a view, no doubt, of allowing vapour 
to ascend, to keep the mould at the roots 
of the plants moist. This it did to a very 
injurious extent, rendering the whole a 
mass of puddle, as well as choking up the 
tanks, and ruining the boilers with the 
sediment. When brick tanks are used, 
the very hardest bricks should be em- 
ployed, or composition or glazed bricks 
Would be preferable, as they would ab- 
a very limited quantity of water : 
and hence the advanhige of constructing 
tanks of \\ elsh slates or Caithness pave- 
men^ which are known to absorb the 
smallest amount of water of all known 
building materials. 

^end/e^smodeo/tanUiealin^.^Wcha^^ 

had an opportunity of seeing Mr Rcndle s 
mode of tank-heating in full operation. 


in the exceedingly well-managed nursery 
of Messrs Veitch and Son, at Exeter. 
The sketch we made at the time has been 
mislaid]; we, however, again draw upon 
that fertile source of information in such 
matters, “ The Gardeners’ Chronicle,*" 
from wMch the annexed figs., 254, 255, 


Fi;r. 254. 



2oG, and 257 are taken, as well as the 
descrii)tion by Mr Veitcli, jun. The 
house in which wc saw it is used as a 
pro])agating-house, and a better wo have 
not seen. So far as the luxating is con- 
cerned, the sj^steni may i>e a]»pliod to 
houses of vai’icMis descriptions. ** The 
tank is formed of brick arches worked in 
cement, with brick sides, the vriiolo being 
well coated with cement. I^he top is of 
slate, cemented down. Hie sides of the 
bed are also formed of brick W(jrk. The 
material used for plunging is a clear 
Hhaqi sand, which we find retains tho 
heat for a considerable time. In one 
part of the bed we have ])ut soil, and the 
cuttings planted out in it have rooted 
most rapidly. We would draw your 
attention,” says Mr J. Veitch, “ to the 
simple yet efficient manner in which we 
regulate the heated water by means of 
the a])paratu8 d By this contrivance we 
can heat only one division of the house 
at a time, or only half of cither, or both 
divisions ; and while all can be heated at 
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one time, yet each bed may be regulated 4-inch iron pipe, cemented into the brick- 
to a difi'erent degree of heat, thus form- work, and the circulation is regulated by 
ing four distinct beds to be heated as having plu^ to fit the pipes. This plan, 
circumstances may require. These aper- though so simple, we believe to be new ; 
tures are formed with short pieces of and &e advanta^s arising &om it must 


Fig. 256. 



Fig. 257. 



bo apparent to every one. Steam, if re- 
quired, may at any time be obtained by 
oj»cniug the doors at which access is pro- 
cured to the apertures for increasing or 
diminishing the circulation of the water.” 
The following will explain the figure : a 
represents the boiler, <kc. ; h flow and 
return pipes ; c stoke-hole ; d plug-holes 
for stopping the circulation of hot water, 
if bottom heat is required only for one 
house, or for part of one house ; e, doors 
for getting access to the plug-holes, and 
also available for steaming the house ; A 
potting benches.” The house is 51 feet 
9 inches long, 11^ feet wide, and 6 feet 
9 inches high under the ridge. 


CorhetCs sj/stem of open pipe or tank 
heating , — This method, for which Mr 
Corbett took out a patent in 1839, seems 
little, if at all different, from that de- 
scribed by Dr Neill in the article " Hor- 
ticulture,” in the “Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica,” i\& practised as early as 1 832 by 
Mr Smith, in the gardens of the Earl of 
Hoj)etoun, and also exemplified much 
about the same time by Mr Jones of Bir- 
mingham, in the nursery of Mr Knight, 
at Chelsea. As a mode of heating, it has 
its advantages. The troughs used by 
Mr Corbett in the nurseries of Messrs 
Lucombe and Pince, at Exeter, and which 
Mr Pince pointed out to us last year, and 
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^ke in the highest terms of, are of cast- 
iron, 8 inches deep, 6 inches wide at the 
top, and 4 at the bottom. Very neat 
wrought-iron covers, in 3-feet lengths, 
are placed over them, which may be re- 
moved at pleasure, as a drier or damper 
atmosphere may be required. We would 
suggest, as an improvement, to cast these 
troughs with a groove, say one inch deep, 
and a quarter of an inch wide, and to turn 
down the edges of the wrought-iron covers 
in form of a flange to nearly the same depth 
as the groove. If the groove be filled 
with water, and the covers thus prepared 
and placed in the troughs, veiy little, if 
any, moisture would escape through the 
water-joint, as it may be termed. With 
the alteration we have stated, we think 
this mode of heating might be very ad- 
vantageously employed for general pur- 
poses. With the covers on, a complete 
system of horizontal heating would be 
attained, just as at present when pipes 
are used, and in that condition heat would 
be obtained without humidity; while, 
w’heu moisture was required, it is only 
necessaiy to remove one or more of the 
covers. 

Huyshes mode of tank-heating is very 
similar to Rendle’s, though it differs in 
this particular, that the depth of water in 
his tank is 18 inches, instead of 4, G, or 8, 
recommended by Rendle—for we find all 
these depths given. The following is a 
brief description of Mr Huyshe s stove, of 
w'hich the annexed diagram, fig. 238, is a 
plan ; — a is a conicjd boiler ) h h are 


Pig. 258. 



^e tanks ; c a lid to open, to examine the 
state of the water, and to admit steam if 
nece8saiy~.which, we think, will seldom 


be the case. As the tanks are discon- 
nected, the hot water is admitted into 
the one in the centre of the house by a 
cast-iron pipe. The water having circu- 
lated round this tank as shown by the 
arrow^s, it passes, b}^ means of another 
iron pipe, along the back and one end of 
the house to the front tank ; and after 
circulating round it, is returned to the 
boiler by another pipe under the flow-pipe 
in the usual manner. To obviate show- 
ing a section of the house where the pro- 
per position of the jupes would nf)pear, 
they are here show'u tis being jnirallcl to 
each other. Over these pi]>es is placed 
a stone shelf, for the rece})tion of j 3 lants 
in pots. As the top of the boiler is level 
with the floor of the house, the])ipe ptisscs 
under the back ]»assage, and rises into 
the first tank. 1’hese tanks are formed 
of boarding 2.^ inches tliick, one of oak, 
the other of elm, and supported on oak 
blocks 3 inches thick, to })reserve them 
from decay, but more especially to ]>ro- 
inote a freer circulation of hot air through 
the house. The boarding is ]>laced lengtli- 
ways, and not across, w'hich gives far 
fewer joints, the bearers under them 
being about 2 or 3 feet apart. The bot- 
tom and sides are bolted together by iron 
bars g of an inch thick, i>assed through 
the wood, and screwed up tightly. Each 
tank is divided by an elm board 1 J inch 
thick, and is covered wath common roof- 
mg slate of the sizes called j)rinccssc8, 
w4 inches long, and 14 inches broad. 
These slates were laid on just as they 
were received, and the joints secured with 
wetted clay. To render them more secure 
against va])our, we w'ould have jointed 
them with tiie best cement, covering tlie 
joints at least 3 inches broad. It is most 
important, in all cases of tank-heating, to 
exclude the entrance of steam into the 
house, unless admitted by the oj>crator 
Mr Huyshe finds that, after this volume 
of water is once heated, fire applied about 
SIX hours in the tw^nty-four is sufficient 
^ kce}) up the required temperature. 

He also finds by observation that, if 
the water is kept at 11 4^ or 113*^, the 
house temperature will be 70” at night. 
With regard to the loss of heat in tanks 
of 18 inches in depth, Mr Huyshe asserts 
that^ by experiment, ho finds only a loss 
of 4 from the evening till eight o’clock 
next morning, no fire being used during 
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the time. By lighting the fire about five 
or six o'clock in the evenings he finds he 
can keep the water in his tanks at from 
112® to 116® — a heat quite sufficient for 
all useful purposes. It is a pity that Mr 
Huyshe has not stated with equal precision 
the season of the year at which he made 
the above experiments. 

The Honmirable Robert Clives impromd 
mode of tank-heating^ fig. 259. — ^This we 
consider an excellent mode of heating 
with tanks or gutters, and smoke-flue 
combined. The principal feature, how- 
ever, in this plan, is the supply and cir- 
culation of air made to pass over the 
tanks, and afterwards diffused through the 
house. The following sketch and de- 
scription will illustrate its principle : — 
“ a is an air-pipe, whose orifice is at the 
ground-level, and which passes under 
ground into a hot-air chamber, which it 
enters at d, A plug at a being removed, 
cold air rushes down into the chamber, 
passes through a pigeon-holed wall at f 
rises through a cavity at whence, loaded 
with vapour, it is admitted into the house 
when occasion requires : c c are two zinc 
open troughs, 12 inches by 3, filled with 
water, communicating with a saddle- 
backed boiler, and passing along the 
house into a chamber covered with wood. 


Fig. 259. 



on which the pine-beds rest ; h is the 
smoke flue.” Remove the wooden cover- 
ing, and substitute for it Bangor slate or 
thin pavement, and cast-iron for zinc 
troughs, and this pit will be complete. 

Mitchelly of the Union Road Nursergl Ply- 
mouthf has published in “ The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle” the annexed section, figs. 

VOL. I. I 


260, 261, with description, of what we 
think a very excellent pit The walls 

Fig. 260. 



are built hollow, and with bricks on edge. 
Fig. 2C0 is the section ; a walls of ^e 
pit; h tank ; c cross walls by which the top 
or roof of the tank is supported; d bed of 
earth for plants ; e drainage ; / trellis to 
which the shoots of “ cucumbers or 
melons ” are trained ; g pipes for heating 
the atmosphere. Fig. 261 represents 
the internal section : interior of the 

tank ; b partitions with apertures in their 
upper edges for the circulation of heat ; 
c cross walls, by which the tank is sup- 
ported ; d sides of the bed.” 

“ The tank, in the accompanying sketch, 
is suppoii/Cd on cross walls, which are 3 
feet apart, and a vacancy of 2 inches is 
left between the sides of the tank and the 
walls of the pit, for the purpose of readily 
transmitting the heat given out by the 
sides and bottom to the atmosphere. 
The interior of the tank is 6 inches deep ; 
it is divided longitudinally by three par- 
titions ;— the middle one runs the whole 
length of the tank, dividing it into two 
separate compartments, each having its 
flow and return. In the upper edges of 

2 c 
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these partitions are apertures 12 inches 
in width, 2 inches in depth, and 6 inches 
apart, by means of which the heat and 
steam from the hotter parts of the tank 
can act regularly on the cooler — thus 
equalising the temperatme tliroughout 
the whole of the superincumbent mate- 
rials. In the chamber underneath the 
tank are 4-inch cast-iron pipes, in sec- 
tion,) in which hot water circulates for 
heating the atmosphere of the pit ; and in 
order that the water may circulate freely 
in these pipes, the top of the boiler should 
be placed on a level with them. These 
pipes, as well as those that lead to the 
tank, are furnished with valves of a sim- 
ple construction, by which the flow of 
water can be regulated as circumstances 
may require.” Mr MitclielFs “ reason for 
placing the pipes underneath the tank is, 
first, because it saves room ; and, second, 
because in this way the whole atmo- 
sphere of the pit is kept in constant cir- 
culation, whereby ventilation is in a great 
measure superseded during the short days 
of winter, when cold renders the admis- 
sion of air hazardous.” The beds are 
prepared by laying 3 inches of drainage 
over the tank covers at ee; and the trellis- 
ing is made in convenient pieces, so that it 
may be taken out or put in with perfect 
ease. The hot-water pij>es being placed 
under the tanks admits of the whole 
being wrought with one boiler, which 
could not be done, unless the siphon 
principle were adopted, were the pipes 
brought up to the level of the top of the 
bed. External air should be admitted 
into the vault under the tanks, which 
would increajse the circulation, and drive 
the heated air out of the vault by the 
two openings between the tank and bed 
and the side walls. This is altogether 
a very excellent pit. 

Glendinninff*8 mode of tank-heating , — 
Mr Glendinning has shown, in a series of 
sensible papers on heating and ventila- 
tion, (published in “Gardeners' Chroni- 
cle,”) a system of tank or gutter heating 
for the borders of conservatories. There 
is no doubt, as is remarked by this intel- 
ligent gentleman, that one of the princi- 
pal causes of failure in the cultivation of 
tropical plants in conservatories has been 
in maintaining a high atmospheric tem- 
perature, while at the same time the roots 
of the plants have been imprisoned in a 


soil many degrees colder than that of 
their native country. 

We shall quote his own words, which 
are as follows The accompanying 
woodcut, fig. 262, will show a mode of 


Fig. 262. 



heating the bed of soil in a conservatory 
with tlie gi-eatcst ease, and with the most 
complete success. The section of the 
house shows a series of hot-water gutters, 
as originally invented by Mr Corbett, 
covered with common tiles, in such a 
manner as will peniiit a portion of the 
steam to esca })0 amongst the mass of 
loose stones which supports the soil des- 
tined for the growth of the plants. The 
stones themselves will constitute perfect 
drainage to the conservatory bed ; at the 
same time the moisture which ascends in 
the shape of steam amongst the stones, 
and that also which filtrates through tlie 
earth in which the plants are gi*owing, 
will readily escape, and cannot in either 
case injuriously influence the health of 
the plants ; but the very contrary will be 
the result, as when the heat in the gut- 
ters is increased under such circumstances, 
so also will be the moisture — thus secur- 
ing the soil from becoming exhausted or 
desiccated by the constant application of 
heat to the roots, which is the defect in 
all common contrivances of this kind that 
supply bottom heat.” 

Flemings mode of tank-heating , — The an- 
nexed fi^., 263 and 264, represent a 
pine-pit invented by Mr Fleming, the 
intelligent superintendent of the Trent- 
ham Gardens. W^e had the satisfaction 
of seeing this pit shortly after its erec- 
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tion, and find that since that time 
Mr F. has published a description of 
it in ^‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle," from 
which source our figures are taken. “ Un- 
der the bed are four tanks aaaa, into 
which the water is delivered from the 
boiler by a 4-inch pipe b b, (fig. 263,) 
Fig. 263. 



and, after pursuing the course indicated 
by the arrows, is again received by 
another pipe, the end of which is shown 
at c. The advantage of two deliveries is, 
that the water, not having so far to go, 
does not get so cold before it is returned 
to the boiler, and the heat is more regu- 
lar in all parts of the house. The depth 
of water in the tanks is about 3 inches. 
The tanks are made of brickwork, coated 
with Roman cement. They ai'e arched 
over with brickwork also, wdiich we find 
cheaper than covering with slates; and, 
by leaving interstices between the bricks 
of which the arch is composed, the steam 
is allowed to escape, and, penetrating the 
stratum of nibble above, keeps the tan 
in a proper state of moisture. The same 
boiler also supplies a range of 4-inch 
pipes, which goes round the pit, as shown 


at e in the section. There are cavities in 
the wall to permit the steam from below 


Fig.! 



to pass to the top of the pit The aper- 
ture to these can be closed at pleasure, 
thus insuring a perfect command over 
the moisture of the atmosphere, p, fig. 
2G4, is a chamber which formerly con- 
tained a flue belonging to the house that 
occupied the place of the one I am now 
describing. This chamber has been left 
with the view of its being useful for fill- 
ing with hot dung, either for the purpose 
of assisting to maintain the heat of the 
house, or for destroying insects. The 
tanks and pipes cannot both be wrought 
at the same time,’* on account of the 
difference of level, but they are fitted 
with stopcocks, as that either can be 
wrought at pleasure ; and a few hours 
in the middle of the day, when the pipes 
are not w\anted, is found amply sufficient 
to keep up the bottom heat, as the mass 
of material, when once heated, retains its 
heat for a considerable time.” The use 
of dung lining at p is, wo think, quite 
superfluous ; nor can we see how four 
brick arches can be constructed cheaper 
than a covering of slate or pavement. 
llaycrofis mode of tank-heating, — The fol- 


Fig. 265. 
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lowing diagrams (figs. 265, 266, 267) of a Haycroft as the details of a bouse he 
pine-stove were communicated by Mr erected for Lord Doneraile : o, in fig. 265, 
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their hoiises> on account of the interrup- 
tion of the doorways. This is easily got 
over by connecting them on each side of 
the door, by means of a leaden pipe bent 
so as to pass under the level of the floor, 
and rising again to the tank or gutter on 
the opposite side. This dip must only 
be made once, for reasons hereafter given. 
— ( Vide section On Causes op Circula- 
tion, and also fig. 246. ) W ooden tanks are 
excellent when they have to be placed in 
an elevated position. In such cases they 


are better than brick, as being less ex- 
pensive ; but in a case like the present, 
where the tank rests on a solid founda- 
tion, we think brick or stone preferable. 

Latorence^s system of tank-heating , — As 
an instance of employing earthenware 
tanks, ive may notice one described in 
“ The Gardeners* Chronicle,” which was 
erected at Cirencester, and with complete 
success, although upon a larger scale than 
ordinary. The diagram, fig. 270, will 
show its operation : a is the boiler upon 



the double cylindrical principle, placed 
about midway between the hothouse and 
pits heated by it. The hothouse is divided 
at b ill the ground-plan, the smallest 
division being that nearest the boiler, and 
used as a stove, while the other is used 
as a vinery. They can be heated together 
or separately, as 
required. Un- 
der the footpath 
at c is a brick 
tank for holding 
the rain water 
that falls on the 
roof. The gut- 
ters are of earth- 
enware, and 
shown in sec- 
are 15 inches 



broad and 5 inches deep, and in lengths 
of Id inches each. The tiles at the angles 
or turns are of a different mould, and are 
in three pieces, one for each angle, there 
l>eiug no joint at the angle. The tiles at 
the boiler end are also different, having 
projecting collars for tlic more readily 
joining them with the pii)e8 from the 
boiler a in ground-plan. The flow and 
return gutters are connected at two 
points in ground-plan,//, so that the cir- 
culation may bo confined between cither 
and the boiler ; “ at these points the 
^tters are covered by a wooden frame 
instead of a tile, in which is fixed a mov- 
able cover which exposes the plugs, by 
means of which the circulation is diverted 
across the house, or extended at pleasure 
along the entire range.” As the ground 
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under the gutters had not been disturbed, 
they are set on a floor of concrete, and 
elevated the thickness of a brick, two 
bricks being placed at every 15 inches 
immediately under the joints. This is 
intended to obtain heat by radiation from 
the bottoms, as well as from the top and 
sides, giving a radiating surface of 40 
inches to every lineal foot of gutter. 
This, when the gutters are placed so near 
the ground, we think of small impor- 
tance, as the radiating power from the 
under surface must be nearly all absorbed 
by the floor. The gutters are covered 
with tiles inches in thickness ; and over 
them, level with the top of the front para- 
pet wall, are laid slate tables, as seen in 
the section g g, fig. 271; — these are sup- 
ported upon iron rods and the top of 
the front wall, and are about 1 foot apart, 
and are intended for setting plants on. 
The hot water is conveyed from the 
boiler to the tanks, by a pipe from its top 
extending to both hothouse and pits, hav- 
ing a brass union -joint on each side at the 
bottom, to receive the return-pipes. The 
flow-pipes are regulated by cocks, so that 
the water may be made to flow to both 
house and pits at the same time, or to 
either separately. The pits are heated 
by a tank laid on a concrete and cemented 
floor, and covered with tiles as above. 
An aperture is left between the front wall 
and the bed — 
Fig. 272. ^ xnde section, fig. 

^ 272; the latter 
is formed of 
slates set on 
edge, which 
take up much 
less room than 
brick walls, 
however nar- 
row they might 
be made. The 
chief peculiarity in the tanks in the pits 
is their being divided into three com- 
Fig. 273. partments, which may be heated 
-r either together or separately. 
This is effected by sluices hav- 
inga handle, fig. 273, long enough 
to pass up through the bed of 
mould, so that they can be opened 
or shut without trouble. Circu- 
lar earthenware tubes, i i, are 
set on the top of the tile covers, 
and pass up through the bed 



of mould to admit dry heat into the at- 
mosphere of the pit, while at the same 
time similar tubes, Jb Jt, are placed with 
one end through the tile covering, 
and also up through the bed, to admit 
moist heat — and these are opened or 
shut at pleasure by wooden plugs. The 
owner of these tanks concludes his de- 
scription of them by saying, “ I see nothing 
to prevent these gutters and tanks last- 
ing sound for ever, and they undoubtedly 
heat a considerable area at a very small 
first cost.” 

Tinker's method of tank-heating . — The 
annexed woodcuts, figs. 274, 275, exhibit 

o‘e"7e?; 

mode of 
heating 
by this 
means, 
and one 
well ad- 



the culti- 
vation of 
c u c u m- 
bers and 

pines. The gutters or tanks are formed of 
Yorkshire pavement, in long lengths 2k 
inches thick. They are grooved and joined 


Fig, 275. 



together with white lead, with a coat of 
Roman cement over the joint The 
gutters are 2 feet 3 inches broad, and 5 
inches in depth ; the bottom is laid on 
brick piers, and the sides and middle 
division are of brick set in cement, and 
are carried up 2 inches above the level 
of the sides, to support the iron bearers 
which are laid across them for sustaining 
the slate covering. The water is 4 inches 
deep, the flow-pipe entering near the top, 
while the return one is placed close to the 
bottom of the gutters, by which means 
Mr Tinker thinks every drop of the water 
is made to circulate, and which he con- 
siders of great importance, as it keeps the 
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^ater sweet and healthy. The boiler used 
is of copper, with a supply-cistern and 
ball-cock to keep tlie boiler always full. 
Over the covering of the tanks 2^ feet of 
tan is placed as plunging material, which 
of itself gives out a considerable supply 
of heat ; when that declines the fire is 
employed for a day or two, which brings 
up the necessary temperature in the tan, 
and which will last, he asserts, for two or 
three weeks or more. A secondary boiler 
is employed for top heat, as he finds it 
much cheaper not to give one boiler too 
much to do. 

Reference to figs. — a gutter boiler; b 
flow-pipes ; e return-pipes under the floor ; 
d tanks — the tanks at the end are level 
with and attached to the flow-pipe; c 
spaces between and at sides of gutter ; / 
bearers and slates ; g bark bed ; h space 
to prevent cold and damp from acting on 
the bed ; * small iron rods to support the 
roof ; j glass lights hung to admit air, 
the top ones also movable ; k open gutter 
attached to front iron flow’-pipe at each 
end — may be used or stopped off* by two 
small plugs, when necessary ; I gutter 
covered with blue slate, for the bottom 
of cucumber-trough, which is kept in its 
place by bolts through the wdl — this 
trough is kept 1 inch off’ the wall, to allow 
the warm air to circulate round it; m 
trellis for cucumbers, which cover the 
whole length of the back path — a vine 
is introduced at each end ; o boiler for top 
heat, the flue of which runs into the back 
of an adjoining house, which is worked 
by it also with pipes in front. 

Mr Lyons of Mullingar has, in a com- 
munication in The Gardeners’ Chroni- 
cle,” proposed the following system of 
heating a considerable extent of pits upon 
the tank principle. His system has cer- 
tain advantages, and at the same time is 
no doubt capable of considerable improve- 
ment. “I propose,” he says, “to con- 
struct twelve pits, each 7 feet in length, 
and 4 feet in width, separate from each 
other, but all worked by the same ap- 
paratus, in such number as may be re- 
quired. This enables the gardener to 
Have a succession of either melons or 
cucuml^rs, or both ; and, from each pit 
containing a distinct Kj)ecie8 of fruit, he 
will find no difficulty in preventing the 
seed from becoming hybridised. Some 
of the pits intended for a succession, may 


in the interim be used for forcing straw- 
berries, French beans,” A;c. Mr Lyons 
prefers Burbidge and Healy’s ribbed 
boiler, and proposes “to set it in the 
centre, with a flow and return pipe right 
and left from it, extending to the required 
length of the range — each pit to be sup- 
plied with a tank connected by means of 
a stopcock, with the main flow-pipe, and 
a return-pipe from that tank to the main 
return-pipe. The stopcocks admit or 
turn ofi* the flow of hot w’ater, to or from 
w^hatever number of pits it is intended 
should be heated, the boiler being of 
sufficient capacity to work the entire pits 
at once. The quantum of heat to be 
admitted can be regulated by means of 
the stopcock of each })it. I would,” ho 
continues, “ insert ventilators in the front 
and rear walls, under the stone coping, 
covered with j)erforatcd zinc, for the two- 
fold pui’pose of keej)ing out bees and 
preventing a too sudden rush of cold air.” 
The references to the figs. 27d, 277, and 
278, here given, will show the working of 
the whole : a a parti- 
tion walls; bear- 
ers; c tank; d retum- 
pij)e ; e stojjcock ; f 
main flow-pipe ; g 
return-pipe; h venti- 
latoi's. “ The main 
flow and return ]>ii)Ort 
are shown in the ground-plan fig. 278, 


Fig. 276. 



Fig. 277. 
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by the dotted lines, as also the connection 
between them and the tanks. In general 
this arrangement is good, and it Das.y be 
extended or curtailed to suit existing 
circumstances. There are, however, some 
objections to it. For example, the parti- 
tions a a, instead of being of brick, should 
be of wood, and portable — ^that is, capable 
of being taken out and put in, as may be 
required. The ventilators in front are 
placed too high : they should be brought 
in close to the groimd-level, and discharge 
the cold air immediately over the tanks, 
provision being made for the air thus 
heated to ascend into the pit. The boiler 
also should be placed within the pit for 
the economy of heat ; and the space over 
it, instead of being covered with a glass 
sash, should be covered with slate or 
boarding. The pits are also too narrow ; 
instead of being only 4 feet wide, they 
should at the least be 6. The boiler is 
very properly placed in the centre ; and 
the idea of covering the ventilators with 
zinc, if perforated, is also good. The 
adoption of Messrs Burbidge and Healy’s 
metallic tanks is also good, as they may 
be made to act either as close water-pipes 
or open gutters, according to the degi'ee 
of humidity required. The main for con- 


his inventive ^nius. We have had the 
pleasure of being in correspondence with 
Mr Lyons for some years, and know him 
to be a gentleman of great worth, and 
ardently devoted to horticulture ; and 
we are certain that these remarks will be 
taken by him in the same spirit in which 
they are given. 

The annexed hg., 279, is a section of a 


Fig. 279. 



pine-house heated upon tlie tank princi- 
ple, in the garden of Colonel Baker at 
Salisbury. The tanks a are of wood, 
covered with slate, as will be seen by the 
plan, fig. 280. Two of them are flow- 
troughs, and the third the return. Around 
Fig. 280. 


ducting the heated water to 
the extremities of the pits, as 
well as the returning main un- j [ 
der it, for the return to the cold . j 

water of the boiler — it will be > i , 
seen in section — is laid in a ft 

chamber without the pits, and ’ 
is neither covered over, nor in . 
any way prevented fi-om giving 
out the heat by radiation. This •, 
should have been guarded 
against, by enclosing them in 
a perfectly dry drain, and sur- j 

rounding them with sawdust, 
charcoal, or some other non- & 
conducting material. These m 
ai’e all omissions, the rectify- 
ing of which will be readily understood 
by those practised in pit-building and 
heating. 

It should be remarked that Mr Lyons 
is an amateur, and of course wishes to 
have various degrees of heat, to suit the 
different purposes for which his pits are 
intended. In this he has succeeded very 
completely; and, upon the whole, has pro- 
duced a set of pits highly cre^table to 
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and above these tanks is a stratum of rough 
rubble stones, and on this the mould for 
the plants is laid, (for they are planted 
out.) To economise heat, the flue, after 
passing round the boiler, is made to run 
along the whole length of the back foot- 
path «, and to return again under it to 
the point from which it started ; and the 
smoke, accompanied of course with very 
little heat, ascends the chimney above the 
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boiler. Hot-water pipes from the same 
boiler pass along the ends and front of 
the house h, in the front and end passages. 
These pipes are very properly laid level 
with the tanks, which prevents the latter 
from overflowing. Tubes — c in section — 
pass up through the bed from the tanks, to 
admit steam into the house when required. 
The pipes are open at the extreme ends, 
and ^e water makes its return through the 
cistern c in plan, instead of by an elbow 
turn, as is usually the case. This is done 
so that the orifices of the pipes may be 
easily stopped, to prevent circulation in 
summer, when little atmospheric heat is 
required. We would have preferred stop- 
cocks such as are used in the Frogmore 
gardens, placed at the ends nearest the 
boiler. The tanks are also furnished with 
sluices, dy at the ends of the flow-tanks, 
by which the heat is regulated. 

General remarks on tank-heating , — The 
principal objections to the tank mode of 
heating, (imless the necessary provisions 
are made,) are an excess of bottom with 
a deficiency of atmospheric heat, and an 
excess of humidity when the heat from 
the tank is admitted freely into the house 
or pit. On this subject, we find the fol- 
lowing very sensible remark, in a com- 
municatipn from an anonymous corres- 
pondent in ^‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 
“ It is well known,” he observes, “ that 
by means of a flow and return tank, the 
degree of bottom heat in pits can be very 
steadily maintained. Once the mass of soil, 
or other materials composing the bed, 
is heated to the required pitch, very little 
heat is required to keep it up, and sud- 
den changes of extreme temperature do 
not greatly affect it. If the temperature 
outside be one night at 55°, and the next 
at 25°, this difference of 30® will only 
occasion a few degrees lower temperature 
in the soil of the bed. But the case is 
veiy different as regards the air of the 
pit ; for under the above conditions it 
would certainly be affected to a much 
greater extent, perhaps as much as 20®. 

“Presuming that the temperature of 
the bed is exactly what it ought to be, 
any attempt to counteract the coldness 
of the air in the pit, in a cold night, will 
cause an excess of biDttom heat, which by 
repetition must prove highly inj urious. I f 
the communication of heat from the ti^y^ka 
to the surface is only through the t n a ss 


of soil, the conduction of heat is exceed- 
ingly slow, whilst its escape by the glass 
is rapid. To raise the temperature of 
the whole mass of soil 10° in as many 
hours, would require an extraordinary 
force of fire; notwithstanding which, 
should a fell of external temperature take 
place to the extent of 30°, not an unusual 
circumstance, the top heat will lose 30°, 
less 10° counteracted by increase of bottom 
heat ; — or, in other words, the air in tlie pit 
will be 20° lower than it ought to be ; and 
in attempting to prevent tliis, the bottom 
heat will be raised 10° too high. If the 
tanks are in a chamber communicating 
with cavities between the w^alls and soil, 
the external cold will be much more 
readily counteracted by the increased 
heat of the tanks ; but if, as presumed, 
the bottom heat w^as previously high 
enough, an excess must be communicated 
to the soil by any extra heating of the 
tanks immediately under it. It is evident 
that, w'hilst the requisite supply of heat 
for the bottom is almost uniform, and 
that for the top is exceedingly variable, 
both cannot be duly heated by combina- 
tion. A separate command of heat is 
necessary fur each. A boiler with tanks 
for bottom heat, and another with tanks” 
or pipes “for top heat, and the whole 
so constructed as to admit of giving 
out moist or dry heat, according as 
may be required, is doubtless tlie most 
perfect arrangement ; and perhaps it 
might be found ultimately not to bo 
the most expensive.” This correspondent 
proposes to introduce a small steam-pipe, 
say of 2 inches bore, to rise from the top 
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of the boiler, as will be seen by the ac- 
companying sketch, fig. 281, to be cmied 
along the front of the pit immediately 
under the glass, and to terminate at the 
extreme end of the return-tank a; b 5 is 
the boiler ; c c the tanks j d the steam- 
pipe. When the steam-pipe is to be used, 
the flow-pipe from the boiler into the 
tank is intended to be stopped. 

Our objection to the use of steam in 
this case is, that the water in the boiler 
must be kept at such a temperature as to 
supply the steam-pipe at 212°; for below 
that point steam would condense, or 
rather would not be generated. Such a 
temperature as this is seldom desirable 
wherever hot water is employed in heat- 
ing. It would be much better to use a 
3-inch hot-water pipe, furnished with a 
cock, so that the water could be allowed 
to flow through it when required. One 
pipe, in this case, would do, as it could 
empty itself into the return-tank; and 
this pipe must be on a level with the 
water in the tank, or be upon the siphon 
principle. The former, where it can bo 
conveniently adopted, is the simplest and 
best. Wherever the tank system is used, 
unless for the purpose of heating borders 
or pits for particular purposes, we would 
recommend, as an absolute condition in 
insuring complete success, to employ a 
hot- water pipe in conjunction with the 
tank, for supplying atmospheric heat, 
and that unaccompanied with so much 
humidity as would be given out by the 
tank alone. 

Tanks, as we have seen, are usually 
divided, thus forming a flow and return 
circulation. An instance, amongst some 
others, has been shown by F. llarrold 
Fenn, where this mode is departed from. 
He employs a brick-cemented gutter, 
which passes directly round the house 
from the boiler to it again. Another 
rather unusual feature in this case is, 
that the water, in passing from the boiler 
to the tank or gutter, has to fall im4er 
the level of the doorway, and rise again, 
through a leaden pipe, to the level of the 
gutter. This might have been avoided 
by placing the boiler below the floor- 
level. We state this instance, to render 
the system practicable where it might be 
either impossible or inconvenient to set 
the boiler so low. The scale upon which 
this experiment was tried was not a very 


small one ; for we find the house was 45 
feet long and 14 feet high, and that the 
method answered the purpose completely. 
Mr H. states that his greenhouse (the 
house in question) is sufficiently free from 
damp to enable him to keep his plants in 
safety through the winter, although the 
tank is only covered with slates one-fourth 
of an inch thick, but cemented at the joints. 
Mr H. is the first person whose observa- 
tion we have met with in a published form, 
as to the crisp ice-like scum appearing 
on the surface of the water in recently- 
constructed tanks. This is a very com- 
mon case, and arises from the lime which 
is contained in the cement; the carbonic 
acid contained in the atmosphere of the 
house acts on the calcareous matter dis- 
solved by the water, and converts it into 
carbonate of lime. This is only injurious 
in as far as a portion of it may find its 
way into the boiler and form a calcareous 
incrustation on the sides or bottom ; but 
it may easily be removed. — Vide section 
Boilers and Pipes. 

As connected with tanks, we may ob- 
serve that Burbidge and Healey, in con- 
nection "with their patent boiler and fur- 
nace, have constructed a cast-iron tank, 
which combines the advantages of the 
round pipes and open trough. These 
troughs are of an oblong shape, with 
steam-tight covers, and with valves also 
steam-tight, to open and shut at pleasure. 
The advantage of this is, that it admits of 
ready means of saturating the atmosphere 
of the house, so that a moist or dry heat 
can bo obtained to any desirable degree. 

Cast-iron gutters, of the shape as sliown 
in figs. 282 and 283, are excellent substi- 
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tates for faailm • but they should always of cold is produced by the quantity of 
ba elevated from the ground, as here heat rendered latent by the formation <rf 
shown, and fitted with portable covers, the vapour, and the heat is mostly derived 
so that the amoxmt of evaporation from from the liquid itself^ or the surfSaee con- 
them may be regulated. The flow passes taining it. By proper contrivance^ water 
along one side of the house or pit, and may be frozen in consequence of tlje ab- 
retums by the other, as shown at a and b, straction of heat during the rapid format 
fig. 282. tion of vapour. When a person takes 

A curious discovery has been made in cold from wearing wet clothes, the vapour 
the garden of the London Horticultural from the wet clothes obtains its heat from 
Society with regard to the correction of his body, and the chilling sensation is 
dampness during winter in pits heated often the greater the warmer the air.” 
by gutters j it is noticed by Dr Lindley We have already noticed that heat is 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle.” ** If,” says given off from bodies by the two pro- 
be, “ a in the cesses of radiation and conduction. These 
fig. 284, '‘be the are very difierent processes in the pro- 
gutters, and c d pagation of heat By conduction tlie 
the surface of heat travels through or among the par- 
materials placed tides of solid matter, and is gradually 
above them, the communicated by one particle to another, 
air will have no until the temj.)erature of the body in con- 
considerable mo- tact with the source of heat is elevated 
tion, water will lodge on the foliage, and more or less above that of the air. When 
death will result with all soft and tender heat is communicated to a fluid body, the 
plants j” — this, of course, arising from process is different. In consequence of 
condensation j “ but the moment the line the great mobility of its particles, those 
c d is made to which first come under the action of the 
slope,” as in fig. source of heat, being raised in tempera- 
280, “ the diffi- ture, escape from its influence, and ascend 
culty is overcome, through the fluid mass, distributing a 
By laying bare, or portion of their acquired heat among 
nearly so, the gut- other particles on their way ; other par- 
ter a, which is the tides immediately take their place, and 
flow gutter, and being heated, ascend in like manner, and 
raising the covering materials gradually distribute their heat. By this process of 
to dy a motion of the colder air takes place convection, as it is called, the whole of 
from d to c, while at c the hotter air rises the particles in a confined mass of fluid 
up to the sashes, follows them, and, when come under the action of the heating 
cooled, falls again to d\ and this kind of body; those first heated escape as far us 
circulation going on incessantly, all damp- possible from the source of heat, and be- 
ing off is effectually prevented.” coming cooled, descend again to be heated. 

It does not api)ear to have been much again to ascend and descend. In this 
noticed how far heating by tanks, if way a circulation is maintained in the 
much steam be allowed to escape from whole mass of fluid. It is only by this 
them, may tend to lower the temperature process of convection that air may be 
of a house or pit instead of raising it; said to be a conducting body ; for if a mass 
yet such may be the case in consequence of air be confined in such a way as to 
of an excess of spontansous evaporation, prevent the free motion of its particles, it 
" The process of boiling,” Tomlinson ceases almost entirely to conduct heat, 
observ^es, " is by no means indispensable and may be usefully employed to retain 
to the formation and escape of steam or it; as, in the case of double windows, 
vapour ; for at all temperatures below the the enclosed mass of air prevents the heat 
boiling point, vapour is formed at the from escaping from the apartment, and 
surface of liquids, and escapes therefrom shields the glass which is in contact with 
by a process called spontaneous evapora- the warm air of the room from the cool- 
tion. During the spontaneous evapora- ing action of the external air. Glass is a 
tion of wet suifaces, a considerable degree very bad conductor of heat, and the oool- 
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ing effects of wind upon it are not so great 
as is generally supposed. Solids ^ffer 
greatly in their heat-conducting powers. 
The slow conducting power of such 
bodies as porcelain, brick, and glass, may 
be contrasted with the rapid conducting 
power of some of the metals, by holding 
one end of a piece of each substance in a 
flame; the metal will soon become too 
hot for the hand, while the porcelain may 
be heated to redness in the flame without 
its being felt to be much warmer at the 
other end. 

“ When a heated body cools under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is by the united 
effects of radiation and conduction, and 
the rate of cooling increases considerably, 
in proportion as the temperature of the 
heated body is greater than that of the 
surrounding medium. We have seen 
that the cooling effect of radiation de- 
pends greatly on the nature of the sur- 
face ; but it is a remarkable fact, that the 
cooling effect of the air by conduction has 
no reference to the nature of the surface. 
It is the same on all substances, and in 
all states of the surface of those sub- 
stances. The air in contact with such 
STirfaces robs them of a portion of heat, 
and immediately ascends to make way 
for other portions of air, which rei)eat the 
process. By these two processes, the body 
cools down to the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, the conductive power of 
which varies with its elasticity or baro- 
metric pressure ; — the greater the pressure 
the greater the cooling power. It has also 
been shown by Dulong and Petit, that the 
ratio of heat lost by contact of the air 
alone is constant at all temperatures; 
that is, whatever is the ratio between 40° 
and 80°, is also the ratio between 80° 
and 160°, or between 100® and 200®. 

“ It was long supposed that a certain 
relation existed between the radiating 
and conducting powers of heated bodies ; 
that the variation between them was ex- 
actly proportional to the simple ratio of 
the excess of heat ; that is, supposing 
any quantity of heat to be given off in a 
certain time at a specified difference of 
temperature, at double that difference 
twice the quantity of heat would be given 
off in the same time. This law does, to a 
certain extent, apply where low tempera- 
tures are concerned, but does not hold at 
high temperatures. Thus, in a set of 


experiments by Dulong and Petit, the 
total cooling at 60®, and 120®, (Centigrade,) 
was foimd to be about as 3 to 7 ; at 60® 
and 180®, as 3 to 13 ; and at 60® and 
240°, as 3 to 21 : whereas, according to 
the old theory, these numbers would have 
been as 3 to 6, 3 to 9, and 3 to 12. When 
the excess of temperatiu-e of the heated 
body above the surrounding air is as high 
as 240° Cent., or 432° Fahr., the real 
velocity of cooling is nearly double what 
it would have been by the old theory — 
varying, however, with the surface. Since 
the heat lost by contact of the air is the 
same for all bodies, while those which 
radiate most, or are the worst conductors, 
give out more heat in the same time than 
those bodies which radiate least, or are 
good conductors, it might be supposed 
that those metals which arc the worst 
conductors would be the best adapted for 
vessels or pipes for warming by radia- 
tion.” — Tomlinson. 

Such would be the case," says Hood, 
‘‘if the vessels were infinitely thin ; but 
as this is not possible, the slow conduct- 
ing power of the metal (iron) opposes an 
in8Ui)erable obstacle to the rapid cooling 
of any liquid contained within it, by pre- 
venting the exterior surface from reach- 
ing so high a temperature as would that of 
a more perfectly conducting metal under 
similar circumstances ; — thus preventing 
the loss of heat both by contact of the 
air and by radiation ; the effect of both 
being proportional to the excess of heat 
of the exterior surface of the heated body. 
If a leaden vessel were infinitely thin, the 
liquid contained in it would cool sooner 
than in a similar vessel of copper, brass, 
or iron ; but the greater the thick- 
ness of the metal, the more apparent be- 
comes the deviation from this rule ; and 
as the vessels for containing water must 
always have some considerable thickness, 
those metals which are the worst con- 
ductors will oppose the greatest resistance 
to the cooling of the contained liquid.” 


§ 5.— HEATING BY HOT-AIR STOVES. 

It is now upwards of forty years since 
we first heard the sentence of condem- 
nation pronounced on hot-air stoves as 
applied to hothouse-heating ; and many 
will recollect the mild but expressive 
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opiniw of them given by Niool^ who had 
expenmented more thf^ n any mA.n of his 
day upon them^ and declared them to 
be worse than useless. 

All stoves are, in their respective de- 
l^rees, open to the fatal objection of heat- 
ing to 80 high a temperature as to dete- 
riorate the quality of the air passing 
over them. “ The temperature of boiling 
wato or steam is the highest degree to 
which considerations of h^th and purity 
of atmosphere should permit us to heat 
the surfiwes of air- warming apparatuses ; 
but often as this has been impressed on 
the public mind in multitudes of scienti- 
fic works, and by numerous medical 
authorities,— -from the time when Tred- 
gold wrote, nearly twenty years ago, to 
this day, only one kind of stove has been 
produced, in which a contrivance for 
keeping the heat within this assigned 
limit has been the leading feature ; which 
contrivance, from its requiring some 
nicety of adjustment, was soon aban- 
doned by most of the manufacturers : the 
consequence of which is, that nine-tenths 
at least of the stoves now known and 
used as ‘ Dr Amott’s stoves,’ though they 
retain the name of the philanthropic 
projector, and something of the out- 
ward form of his contrivance, have lost 
every other distinctive feature of his in- 
vention, and have no claim to any merits 
beyond such as may be claimed by stoves 
in general. In the work which Dr Arnott 
published at the time when he produced 
this stove, he insisted strongly on the 
boiling point of water as the limit of its 
temperature ; and he adopted means well 
calculated to insure that limit not being 
exceeded. But in few of the stoves now 
imposed on the credulity of the public as 
veritiible ' Arnott s stoves,’ are his self- 
controlling regulators (whether the mer- 
curial, or those acting by the expansion of 
b[^ of metal) applied ; and therefore the 
miscalled ^ Arnott s stove’ of the present 
day may be, and is, constantly worked at 
as high a temperature as was used in most 
of those cheap health-destroying contriv- 
ances which it was his aim to subvert 
The impossibility of raising,” by the true 
Arnott 8 stove, “ the temperature of steam 
and hot-water apparatus many degrees 
w^nd the mild water-boiling limit of 
JIS', stamps those modes of superiority, 
in a sanitaiy point of view, which few 


stoves can ever attain to.** — W alkeb'8 
l/se^l Hints on Ventilation* 

Notwithstanding the soundness of the 
above reasoning, and also of all that has 
been said and written on the subject, still 
some foolish people will persist in using 
and recommending such stoves for the 
purpose of heating plant-houses, than 
which, scarcely a more unfitting mode 
could be thought of. 

It would be vain to enumerate even 
the names of half the manufSEUsturers and 
patentees of hot-air stoves, much less to 
give the most condensed description of 
their parts and powers. We consider the 
man who admits one of them into his 
dwelling as on the borders of insanity, 
and running not only the risk of burning 
Ws house about his ears, but of shorten- 
ing the span of human existence to all 
who dwell in it. If the archives of the 
various fire insurance offices could be ex- 
amined, they would present a fearful cata- 
logue of burnings occasioned by the use 
of hot-air stoves. Many of tlie fine. 9 t 
buildings in Britain, both public and pri- 
vate, have fallen a prey to fire proved to 
have been caused by their use. Again, 
were hot-air stoves all that their advociites 
have endeavoured to represent them, 
there would not be a house in the king- 
dom without one ; and long ere now they 
would have been very generally intro- 
duced into hothouses and eon.scrvatories. 
Such, we know, is not the euse ; and wo 
may safely answer the question Why? by 
stating the positive fact — they have been 
tried, and found wanting. And wx* will 
go further, and predict that, notwith- 
standing the immense mass of learning 
and argument lately brought forward in 
favour of a stove of this kind, in a couple 
of years it will be only talked of with all 
the others that have gone before. 

The most popular of these stoves, so 
far as hothouse-heating is concerned, are 
pr Aniott 8, Chunk, N ott’s, Vesta, White's, 

La we 8, Boyce s, J uck's, Forsyth's, Harper 
and Joyces, Deane’s, Cundy's, Hazard's, 
and the Polmaise. 

Of all these, when brought out, it was 
predicted they would work wonders. They 
are now, with the exception of Mr Rivers' 
improved Amott's, aIl but exploded ; and 
perhaps before this page pass through 
the press, that also may be numbered 
with the rest. 
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It is, however, with them as applied to 
horticiiltural purposes that we mtye at 
present to ded; and here we may ob- 
serve, that it appears to us to be a retro- 
grade movement, rather than one of ad- 
vanoement in horticultural science, to 
endeavour to reintroduce a qrstem so long 
ago abandoned, and so justly condemned. 
It is now upwards of a century since the 
original hot-air stoves were expelled from 
the gardens of Britain, as being both dan- 
gerous and inefl&cient That they have 
existed more or less on the Continent is 
easily accounted for; but even there, 
smoke-flues, hot water, and steam are 
rapidly banishing them from the gardens 
of our neighbours ; and it is not too much 
to prophecy that, in a very few yea^ 
hot-air stoves for heating hothouses will 
be talked of abroad also as things that 
have been. 

Dr Anderson, the inventor of a patent 
hothouse, so early as 1803, experimented 
largely upon a mode of heating by hot 
air; but he endeavoured to derive his 
heat from the sun, and to store it up till 
required. Mr Stewart, about the same 
time, patented a method he endeavoured 
to carry into effect at Blackheath Park : 
both were equally unsuccessful. The 
highly respectable family of the Strutts of 
Derby has for years been applying heated 
air to forcing-houses, brought from some 
of their neighbouring manufactories, with 
more or less success, but in all cases 
attended with the evils arising from too 
much dry air, until Mr Jedediah Strutt 
heated his houses at Belper by causing 
the heated air to pass over water, which 
so far remedied the previous defects. Mr 
Penn s mode of heating and ventilating, 
elsewhere noticed, was, as is well kno^vn, 
a decided failure in the art of heating, as 
well as of ventilating, and is no more 
heard of. Dr Arnott s stove, as now made, 
the Chunk stove, the Vesta stove, <kc., 
have all been so generally and justly 
condemned, that we think them unworthy 
of particular notice as regards horticultu- 
ral purposes. 

Rivera' improved Arnott'a atwe . — One of 
the great objections to metallic hot-air 
stoves has been partially got over by Mr 
Rivers, the well-known rose cultivator. 
His method is detailed by him in “ The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle.” After stating 
that he has for several years used Arnott’s 
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Fig. 287. 
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stoves for forcing roses, and finding that 
the period of ^eir duration extended 
only to three years, he had constructed a 
stove, of which the annexed fi^ 286, 287, 
288, and 289, are a representation, and the 
following a descrip- 
286- tion “ Fig. 287, 
front elevation ; 
fig. 289, groimd 
plan ; fig. 288, 
horizontal section 
through ah in fig. 
287, showing the 
fire bars or grating; 
fig. 286, vertic^ 
section through c d 
in fig. 287, showing 
the front and back 
fire-lumps, the for- 
mer reduced to 9 
inches in depth ; e 
iron pipe leading 
to chimney ; /fire- 
lump, placed 1^ 
inches from the 
mouth of the pipe 
leadingtothe chim- 
ney, and about the 
same distance from 
each end ; — this 
causes the smoke 
to pass round, thus 
preventing a too 
rapid consumption 
of the fuel. The 
first five courses of 
bricks, in height, 
are laid flat ; the 
remaining three 
courses are set on 
edge.” The follow- 
ing, in Mr Rivers’ 
own words, will 
further explain this 
' stove : — “ One of 
these stoves is 
placed in a forcing- 
house for roses, 
20 feet long by 1 1 
feet ; — this it is 
more than suffi- 
cient for ; its 
height is 2 feet 8 inches, and exactly 2 
feet square ; foundation, common bricks 
and mortar; the part surrounding the 
fire-box, which is formed of four lumps, 
is built with fire-bricks and fire-clay. On 
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the top of ihe stove is placed a Welsh 
tile, 2 feet square and 3 inches thick ; the 
feeding door is about the centre, and a 
small sliding draught and ash-pit door at 
the bottom— the whole forming a neat 
and unobtrusive structure. A pipe about 
18 inches long leads from the stove to a 
small chimney outside. A stove of this 
kind requires feeding but once in eight 
or ten hours.'* The advantages of this 
stove are thus stated : the total expendi- 
ture of material and labour is £2, 5s. ; 
it is calculated to last for twenty years, 
with occasionally renewing the bars at 
the bottom of the fire-box, which can be 
done without disturbing any part of the 
structure ; the heat is efficient and uni- 
form, its dryness being counteracted by 
placing a pan of water upon the top of the 
stove ; the draught is regular ; there is 
no danger of bursting by over-heating ; 
little soot is formed, as coke is used ; the 
consumption of fiiel is trifling. This 
stove is placed within the house or pit ; 
but in consequence of the regularity of 
the draught, and the shortness of the 
pipe leading to the chimney, no fear is 
entertained by Mr Rivers of noxious 
gases escaping ; and the dust so much 
complained of in ordinary stoves when so 
situated, is got rid of by saturating the 
half-consumed coke and dust with water 
before the fire is kindled in the morning. 

For heating large and lofty houses," Mr 
Rivers, however, "presumes, at present, 
hot water must have the preference and 
only offers this mode to those " who wish 
to have the pleasure of a greenhouse and 
forcing-house at the smallest possible 
expense — in short, for economists in gar- 
dening, to whom the expense of heating 
has been, and is, a great bar to the erec- 
tion of small greenhouses.” 

Alienas Archimedean stove . — Our atten- 
tion was directed to this stove last year 
in the Royal Poljrtechnic Institution. We 
notice it as being a very ingenious appa- 
ratus, and one which may be useful to 
those who think more highly of hot-air 
stoves than we do. " It is called the 
Archimedean or screw stove, from the 
flame or heat from the furnace, or place 
^ntaining the fire, being made to revolve 
in its ascent through a spiral funnel, so 
that it passes through a considerable 
length of space, and in so doing conveys 
and emits a vast degree of caloric influ- 


ence on the surrounding atmosphere. 
There is no vapour, dust, or disagreeable 
smell, no generation of unpleasant gases, 
and no danger incurred. The mode of 
feeding the furnace "—for which we prin- 
cipally notice it— “ or fire-place, is by a 
tube, round which the screw or worm re- 
volves, the coke or coal being put in at 
the top, and falling into the fire-place as 
the fuel is burnt out or consumed."— Pa- 
tmiee^s description. The arrangements for 
carrying aw^ay the smoke, and receiving 
the dehris of the fire, are simple and com- 
plete. 

White s patent hot-air stove . — With tliis 
stove we were eai*ly acquainted, being 
consulted by Mr White ujion its prin- 
ciples some time before it was brought 
before the public. The following descrij)- 
tion of this stove is from Mr White’s own 
prospectus : — 

“ Iron is well known to be a rapid con- 
ductor of heat, and, when much heated, 
to have a great affinity for oxygen. The 
fire-box of the Cockle stove, being of iron, 
at times is liable to be red hot with a 
strong fire ; and, on these occasions, the 
heiited air comes from it in a highly 
offensive state. The object of Mr White’s 
patent air stove is to i>roduce the heated 
air free from these objections. Fig. 290 is 
an elevation of this stove complete ; fig. 
291 a transverse section on the line a ^ of 
fig. 290 ; and fig. 292 a section on the 
line c d of fig. 291. In fig. 292, a repre- 
sents the fire-box ; ft, ajjerture for supply- 
ing fuel ; c, strong brick dampers to 
prevent the too rapid escape of the heat, 
and direct the flame round the internal 
surface of the fire-box ; d smoke flue ; e 
a regulating aperture for supplying the 
fire with cold air ; //apertures for sup- 
plying cold air to the stove ; g g zig-zag 
flues for heating the cold air in its ascent ; 
and h the hot-air chamber, from whence 
it may be taken as required. The top of 
the fire-box is enclosed with an iron 
plate covered with a layer of sand about 
3 inches deep, which prevents the escape 
of smoke, or carbonic -acid gas, in that 
direction. In the transverse section, fig. 
291, the tops of the zig-zag flues, are 
distinctly seen, and also the position of 
the brick dampers for imp^ing the 
escape of the heat by way of the smoke 
flue. In the management of this stove 
but little attention is required. As a 
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Tysson states, that ‘‘ the great advantage 
of this stove is the extreme purity of the 
air conveyed by it, either to a conserva- 
tory or dwelling-house. By experiments 
triM by a hygrometer, it appears, when 
heated, to retain the same degree of mois- 
ture as the outer air ; at least, the hygro- 
meter varies in the house according to 
the outer damp, and the steam has never 
been required in the conservatory from 
any dryness proceeding from the warm 
air.” This we can only say, if correct, is 
rather extraordinary ; for air made to 
pass over dry heat^ bodies must and 
does part with a greater or less amount of 
humidity — depending, however, no doubt, 
on the slowness or quickness of the 
transit The cross section, hg. 293, of the 


Fig. 293. 



furnace, shows the fire-grate over the 
ash-pit a. The furnace oven is surround- 
ed by a chamber, the outer walls of which, 
b b, are built double, to retain the heat 
This chamber is furnished with six rows 
of earthenware pipes, 20 inches long, and 
14 inch in diameter, their orifices being 
all kept open. As will be seen in the 
section, these pipes are placed in a posi- 
tion to allow the flame and smoke to pass 
freely through the chambers, and to 
escape at the flues // The tubes, thus 
hea^, are made the channels through 
which all the fresh air is admitted into 
the house ; and it is easy to imagine that 
there is a cold-air chamber externally, 
and a warm-air chamber within, together 
with valves and gratings to facilitate and 
control the passage of the air, and to 
regulate the temperature. The double 
walls, ft, are filled with pounded coke, and 
there are air spaces, « all well adapted 
to prevent the loss of heat at improper 
places. There is also a boiler, d, with 
steam and other pipes, to command any 


required supply of moisture. The ends 
of the pipes are separated by fire-bricks 
Tjv oQi cut into the form repre- 
sented in fig. 294. The 
^ I apertures in the inside of 
the house, through which 
the warm air is admitted, 
are as at ft ft. The external 
appearance of the stoke-hole, is as below, 
fig. 295 : ti ti are doors for clearing out 
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the soot ; p p flag-stones covering over tlie 
air-flues ; ^ ^ the sides of the air-flues ; 0 
a space left in order to enable the furnace- 
door to open ; and d a pipe from the 
boiler, by means of which steam is ad- 
mitted into the interior when necessaiy.”— 
Gardenert' Chronicle. We have no doubt 
this is a powerful heating furnace ; but 
we suspect that the humidity main- 
tained within is derived from the fre- 
quent use of the boiler. We idso approve 
of this furnace, in so fur as earthenware 
tubes are used, and so small a jx^rtion of 
metallic matter is employed in its con- 
struction. 

It may be remarked, that one of the 
principal recommendations held out by 
the inventors of, or advocates for, most 
kinds of heating apparatus, is the extra- 
ordinary economy in fuel. Mrs Tysson, 
in a later communication to the same 
journal, asserts that a bushel of cinders 
per week — not more — ^kept her stove going 
day and night through the winter an 
amount of fuel so exceedingly small, that 
we apprehend this good lady either mea- 
sures with a pretty large bushel, or has 
intrusted the management of the dust- 
hole to a veiy inefficient factor. 

A stove very similar to the last is de- 
scribed in Uro’s “Dictionary of Arts,” 
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lire., p. 1187. Fig. 296 is a transverse 
vertical section of it. " The products of 
combustion of the fire, A, rise up between 
two brick walls, so as to play upon the 
bed of tiles/, where, after communicating 
a moderate heat to the series of slanting 
pipes, whose areas are represented by the 
small circles a a, they turn to the right 
and left, and circulate round the succes- 
sive rows of pipes hh^ c Cydd, e e, and 
finally escape at the bottom by the flues 
g gy pursuing a somewhat similar path to 
that of the burned air among a bench 
of gas retorts. It is known that two- 
thirds of the fuel have been saved in the 
gas-works by this distribution of the 
furnace. For the purpose of heating 
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hothouses, the great object is to supply 
a vast body of genial air ; and there- 
fore, merely such a moderate fire should 
be kept up in A as will suffice to warm 
all the pipes pretty equally to the tem- 
perature of 220° Fahrenheit ; and, indeed, 
as they are laid w^ith a slight slope, are 
open to the air at their under ends, and 
terminate at the upper in a common 
main pipe or tunnel, they can hardly be 
rendered very hot by any intemperance of 
firing. If the tubes are made of earthen- 
ware, the construction of this stove will 
cost veiy little; and they may be made 
of any size, and multiplied so as to 
carry off the whole effective heat of the 
fuel, leaving merely so much of it in the 
burned air as to waft it fairly up the 
chimney.” 

A very powerful stove is described by 
Dr Ure in “The Dictionary of Arts and 
Manufactures,” p. 1187. Fig. 297 “ex- 
hibits a vertical section of a stove, which 
has been recommended for power and 
economy ; but,” says the learned Doctor, 
“ it is highly objectionable, as being apt 


to scorch the air. The flame of the fire a 
circulates round the horizontal pipes of 

external air at 
the orifice, and 
conduct it up 
through fbe se- 
ries, till it issues 
highly heated at 
k ly and may 
thence be con- 
ducted wherever 
it is wanted. The 
smoke escapes 
through the 
chimney/ This 
stove,” he ob- 
serves, “has evidently two obvious 
faults : first, It heats the air-pipes very 
unequally, and the undermost far too 
much ; secondly. The air, by the time it 
has ascended through the zigzag range 
to the pipe c, will be nearly of the same 
temperature with it, and will therefore 
abstract none of its heat.” Such are the 
faults of most of the air-stoves now in 



use. 

Polfnaise hot’-air stove , — This mode of 
heating has pretty generally been set 
dowm as the invention of the late Mr 
Murray of Polmaise, near Stirling. That 
gentleman, it appears, only revived, and 
probably unknowm to him, a mode of 
heating invented by Dr Desaguliers, and 
described by Bradley so early as 1719. 
It appears to have lain nearly dormant 
from that period, till Mr Sylvester em- 
ployed it some years ago to heat the 
Derby Infirmaiy, as well as several hot- 
houses in the same county. Mr Mur- 
ray’s revival of Desaguliers* method in 
1841, created at the time a considerable 
degree of interest, more especially as the 
editors of the two leading horticultural 
newspapers of the day took opposite po- 
sitions in the matter, and each brought 
forward an array of evidence, conjecture, 
and opinion, to bear for or against the 
utility of this system. 

We shall briefly detail the objections 
that present themselves to it But first 
let us describe the stove in its most per- 
fect form; and we conceive we cannot do 
this better than in Mr Meek’s own words, 
accompanied with his diagrams as pub- 
lished in “ The J ournal of the Horticul- 
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Society ” voL ii. p. 57. “ The outer 
■ ■ “fig. 298, “re- 


Fig. 298, 



presents the walls of a hothouse. The 
openings c are external ventilators, for 
the purpose of admitting fresh air. These 
are exactly such as might be employed 
for any other sjrstem 
ofheating; they have 
no necessary connec- 
tion with Polmaise, 
and the heating 
principle acts, whe- 
ther they are closed 
or whether they are 
open. It is evident that, when open, 
they admit fresh air into the house ; and 
however cold the weather, any air ad- 
mitted by them, instead of cutting the 
plants, as is the case when side sashes are 
open, wiU immediately, from its great 
specific gravity, descend at once into the 
cold-air drain, and become w^arm before 
coming in contact with the vegetation 
within the house. The number left 
open will, of course, be dependent on 
external circumstances; and when they 
are all closed, the hothouse resembles 
any other hothouse that is closed ; and 
thus heating and ventilation are kept 
apart, the requirements of the two 
necessarily being different Within the 
external walls is a walk round three 
ades of the house, in which are open- 
ings, e, leading into drains ; — these drains 
converging into a main drain, as shown 
by the arrows. These drains are formed 
of brick on edge sides, and duchess 
slates for roof, the soil forming their 
floor. The main drain is 4 feet wide 
and 1 foot deep, so that by laying a 
brick flat and four courses high in the 


centre, and bricks on edge at the sides, 
two common duchess iwush tn form 
the roof, and on these 

sifted soil to 
the drain air-tight 
The centre brick- 
work forms a sup- 
port on which, in 
several places, to 
build up single brick 
piers to support tlie 
iron rafters which 
cany the slates on 
which rests the 
plunging -bed, as 
siiown in longitudinal 
section,” fig. 299. 
This main drain, 
which should be slightly on the descent 
towards the chamber, pierces the end wall 
of the hothouse, the foundation being left 
out at that point — the end wall of the house 


being there carried by York flagging, with 
a centre support — and thus the means are 
provided for allowing the cold air to travel 
from the house to the chamber. The 
openings at fig. 298, in Mr Meeks 
house, ‘'are regulated by sliding lids 
made of slate, for the purpose of experi- 
ment. Tliis, for practical purposes, is un- 
necessary ; and in many cases it will bo 
found very convenient to make the cold- 
air openings in the centre of the house 
concealed by some ornamental stage, the 
floor of the walk forming the roof of the 
cold-air main drain ; or handsome venti- 
lators may be inserted at once in the roof 
of the main drain, to take down the cold 
air." These are points of minor detail, 
"the great and essential point being to 
provide a means for the cold air at the 
extreme end of the house to pass to the 
hot chamber. The outer wall of the hot 
chamber is 4^inch work,— is air-tight as 
far as regards the external air, having 
two openings on the side next the house 
on different levels, the lower one to admit 
the cold air, the upper one to ^low its 
return when heated. The stove occupies 
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the chief portion of the chamber, stand- is to fill it with sand, so that the plates 
ing isolated within it, except at the points can expand and squeeze up the sand, 
where the fuel is supplied and the ashes while, when they contract, this will fell 
removed, and where the return-flue passes back and keep tiie joint air-tight I am 
into the chimney. The area left between assured, however,” says Mr Meek, ‘‘by 
the wall of the stove and the wall of the practical men of great experience, that it 
chamber is 2 inches, except on the side will be found quite unnecessary to have 
next the hothouse, where there is a larger the plates cast in three pieces ; that it will 
area to allow the cold air to rise and flow sufiice if cast in one piece, provided it were 
over * the plate ; but it will probably,” cast with a loop round the edge, which 
Mr Meek thinks, “ be found desirable to should fall into a groove of sand, and that 
sink the top of the stove to a level with the plate would then expand in the loops: 
the cold-air drain. The stove is formed this will greatly lessen the danger of 
of four w^alls of 9-inch brickwork ; the exhalation. The situation, as shown in 
outside measure is 5 feet 5 inches long, the section fig. 300, 

4 feet 4 inches wide ; the internal mea- * of the damper 6, is 

sure, therefore, 3 feet 10 inches long, and | bad. It should be 

2 feet 10 inches wide. Another wall of J placed exactly at the 

the same substance is carried up between , * i_ .tJ junction of the flue 
the two ends, but not in the centre ; it is with the chimney; and 

16 inches from the wall of the stove next ^ found to 

the hothouse, leaving a space of 9 inches ; economise fuel, by pre- 

between itself and the farther wall. It venting the loss of 

will be seen by the plan, that this wall, ' ' " heat, if between the 

and the one next the hothouse, form the brickwork forming the end of the cham- 
actual furnace or fuel-box. In part of ber and the stove some non-conducting 
their length, where such is the case, they material, such as hair felt, be placed, and 
are built of fire-bricks, as are also the also if double doors be used for the fur- 
flues ; and wherever the walls are likely nace. I find the only loss of heat that 
to be much heated, they are Stourbridge takes place in the apparatus is from the 
fire-bricks, set in the same clay, being,'' fiimaoe doors and the brick around them, 
in Mr Meek’s opinion, “ more durable and this might be prevented by the above 
than Welsh lumps. It will be well to plan. The doors employed are Sylves- 
parge the outside of the walls of the stove, ter’s patent, which, for all purposes where 
The stove is 3 feet high, which allows the regulation of draught is required, 

3 inches for paving of ash-pit x 1 foot for seem to be the best that can be imagined, 
depth of ash-pit x 3 inches for depth of There are no hinges to rust, or machinery 
bars X 1 foot 6 inches for depth of fur- to get out of order, or screws to untwist ; 
nace from bars to plating = 3 feet. The they simply hang on a frame, in which 
iron top is formed of three plates, with a they slide, the edges of the door and 
view to allow for expansion. Two of these frame being ground to fit And another 
plates have extended rebates. They are 1 advantage which they possess is, that if 
foot 6 inches one way, by 3 feet 6 inches any explosion should take place within 
the other ; so that, when laid in their place, the stove from a collection of gases, (and 
and the space for expansion between each all economic stoves, where, of course, the 
allowed, they form a surface of 4 feet 7 combustion is slow, are liable to such 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches. This, by calcula- occasionally,) instead of the boiler or 
tion, will be found to give them a 4-inch plates being blown out of their place, 
bearing on the four outside walls of the these doors would be lifted outwards, and 
stove. Along the wall of the stove next the the evil consequences avoided. Within 
hothouse, a course of thin brick is laid, not the chamber extending between the two 
close to the edge of the plating, but half an end walls of the stove, and bearing slightly 
inch from it The two end walls are carried on the end wall of the hothouse, is a 

up three courses higher in 4^inoh work ; of water,/, divided longitudinally, 4 inches 
and so is also the outer wall ; and between deep, as shown in the section, also by 
all these and the edge of plating there is dotted lines in the ground-plan, supplied 
a 4-inch space. The purpose of this groove by a check-cistem from the outside 
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also, of course, divided. This may be fur- 
nished with a tap by which to empty it, 
or at which the gardener may always ob- 
tain water with the chill taken off. The 
roof of the hot-air chamber is formed of 
double slating, with a layer of M‘Neirs 
hair felt, and 2 or 3 inches of sawdust be- 
tween, and the upper surface is never 
warm. From these arrangements it is 
evident that the entire air of the hothouse 
must flow over the plating through the 
chamber, and back over the tank of water, 
(as shown by the direction of the arrows 
in plan and section,) and be returned back 
into the hothouse in a heated form through 
the upper opening. Here it is received 
into a large brick pit, (as shown by inner 
lines in plan,) and it is allowed to escape 
through slate ventilators from the sides 
and ends of the pit. Iron bars extend 
across this pit, and on these slates (thick 
duchesses) are laid: upon these some peb- 
bles and a few inches of tan as plunging 
material. Those who have been ac- 
customed to hot water,” ^Mr Meek says, 

** may regard the cold-air main drain as 
the return-pipe, the chamber as an air 
boiler, the brick pit as a hot-air tank. 
They can be at no loss to understand 
either the arrangement or the principle, 
and to perceive that there is no difficulty 
whatever in reducing those principles to 
practice.” 

Such was Mr Meek s description of his 
Polmaise stove, considered to have been 
the perfection of the principle. Its advan- 
tages are stated by him to be — economy 
in erection and maintenance. “Com- 
pared with hot water,” he is assured “ that 
the first cost does not exceed one-half 
what the cost of the latter would be, to se- 
ciu-e the same amount of bottom and 
atmospheric heat in the same house and 
in the same locality ; that a healthy at- 
mosphere will be produced by it ; an equal 
distribution of heat secured, entirely inde- 
pendent of external circumstances; and 
that constant motion of atmosphere within 
the house maintained, which is so much 
wished for by cultivators in general.” 

In regard to the economy in the first 
erection, when compared with hot water, 
he is perfectly correct ; but then a hot- 
water apparatus will last for probably a 
century ; the bars in the grate will burn 
out in the one case in about the same 
time as in the other; a boiler will last 


for twenty years, in which time as many 
Polmaise plates will be cracked and burnt 
out as will replace half-a-dozen boilers. 
The wear and tear of fire-bricks, be they 
Stourbridge lumps or any other, will be 
the same in both cases. The hot-water 
pipes, as we have already stated, will not 
be worn out in a century. How many 
cold-air drains, and hot-air drains, and 
duchess slates for covers will be broken 
or worn out in the same space of time ? 
As many, we confidently assert, as will 
very nearly reverse Mr Meek’s hasty 
calculation. Nor do we take into this 
calculation the many losses of crops of 
fruit, or collections of plants, which will 
fall a sacrifice to the economy of a Pol- 
maise system of heating. In regard to 
the expense of maintenance — w^e mean 
fuel as well as hot plates and cold drains 
— a very slight knowdedge of the proper- 
ties and operations of heat must lead to 
the fullest conviction that double the 
amount of fuel requisite to heat a given 
space by a well-appointed hot-water appa- 
ratus, will not heat the same space if 
burnt under the most perfect Polmaise ap- 
paratus tl)at has hitherto been constructed. 
Thus much for the economy of the prin- 
ciple, without taking into calculation the 
sleepless nights of the unfortunate wight 
who has to watch the hot and cold drains 
and cracked plates of a Polmaise stove, 
when the thermometer is travelling to- 
wards zero. It is rather singular that 
Mr Meek should enumerate, amongst the 
catalogue of previous errors in heating, 
that of placing the “stove in a separate 
building,” and yet have fallen into the 
same error himself, as will be seen by the 
plan of his stove previously given. We 
think it scarcely possible for Mr Meek, 
or any one else, to heat a house of the 
same size for less money than has been 
done by both Mr Toy and D. T. F., as 
shown in their respective plans given in 
this work. As for the healthy atmosphere 
to be produced by tliis mode of heating, 
there is something anomalous in the very 
idea. Air is first passed over very highly 
heated metallic plates— this rendering it 
not only unfit for, but actually fatal to, 
vegetable life ; and when, by this means, 
its utility has been destroyed, the attempt 
is made to restore it, to a certain extent, 
by causing it to pass over a cistern of 
water. Mr Meek says^ in a foot-note, 
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p. 62, vol. ii. Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, My present tank, which is 
5 feet long, by 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 
4 inches deep,” and placed over the hot- 
plate of his stove, “ will evaporate fifty 
gallons per week. ” But how much of this 
vapour enters the hothouse he does not 
say ; nor could he suppose that any very 
great proportion of it would do so, con- 
sidering that his tank was placed over a 
stoke-hole without the house, and that 
aqueous vapour naturally ascends perpen- 
dicularly upwards, and not horizontally, 
as it would require to do, in order to gain 
admission within the walls of his house. 
How a healthy atmosphere is to be pro- 
duced by these means, is, we confess, be- 
yond our comprehension. Besides, fifty 
gallons per week is no very abundant 
supply of humidity to the atmosphere of 
a house 28 feet by 17 in surface area, 
and heated by a stove pre-eminently 
adapted for a manufacturer s drying-house. 

As regards an equal distribution of 
heat entirely independent of external cir- 
cumstances,” this is still more extraordi- 
nary, as it appears to us that ‘^external 
circumstances ” have most essentially to 
do with whatever distribution may take 
place in the matter ; else why depend on 
the external supplies of air admitted by 
the openings c c c in the ground-plan, and 
from no other source whatever 1 

That a pretty constant motion of at- 
mosphere within the house will be pro- 
duced so long as the stove is kept warm, 
it is quite possible to believe; because, 
the air becoming highly rarefied over and 
around the stove, in consequence of its 
great heat, it naturally follows that the 
heavier and cold air entering at the nu- 
merous openings will rush in and be 
diffused through the house, so long as 
the air around the stove is kept warmer 
than the external atmosphere without; 
and this circulation will be increased as 
the heat about tlie stove is augmented, 
and vice xersd. 

However sanguine Mr Meek may have 
been as to the perfection of the Polmaise 
stove, he was not entirely blind to its 
imperfections. “ Having noticed the ad- 
vantages,” he says, "of the Polmaise heat- 
ing, I have no wish to conceal its dangers. 
Man may take the principles of nature, 
and when he reduces them to practice, he 
finds that he has introduced some human 


imperfection ; and so it is with Polmaise. 
A boiler may burst, or a pipe choke up 
with a hot-water apparatus, and a gase- 
ous exhalation may escape from the stove 
of Polmaise, The compounds of sulphur 
and oxygen appear, even when much di- 
luted, most prejudicial to vegetable life, 
and the effects of the bursting of a flue 
are well known ; and this is the point of 
danger. I prophesy,” he says, " that no 
winter, however severe, will affect the 
oj)eration of Polmaise. ” But he at the 
same time candidly says — “But all the 
beauty of this principle of heating must 
be sacrificed, unless we can secure the 
chamber from gaseous exhalations. With 
this view, let me urge upon all those who 
may employ the Polmaise principle, to be 
extremely particular in the manner in 
which the stove is built. Let the outside 
be parged; let it be constructed of at 
least 9-inch brickwork ; and if the iron 
plate can be cast in one, with a project- 
ing rebate on its under surface, and this 
rebate dropped into a sand groove, fig. 
301, it appears that all possibility of ex- 

Fig. 301. 



halation must be precluded. Indeed, if 
even this were insufficient, it is hardly 
probable that a sound principle of heat- 
ing should be lost for want of some inge- 
nious mechanical contrivance to prevent 
exhalation.” Why employ metallic plates 
at all for covering, when fire-clay tiles, 
either in one piece or in several, would 
answer the purpose of heating, not only 
much better, but without half of the dis- 
advantages the present stove possesses 1 
The annexed sections, figs. 302 and 


Fig. 302. 



303, exhibit a modification of the Pol- 
maise stove proposed by Messrs Burbidgo 
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and Healj. again^ tiie roof of the 

flto^ k otgeotionaU^ being formed of 


Fig^m 



plates of metal made into compartments, 
with grooves to be filled with sand to 
prevent gaseous exhalations. It is con- 
structed in separate pieces, to prevent 
fracture by unequal expansion. A fire- 
brick arch would have answered the pur- 
pose better, so far as the purchaser at 
least is concerned. 

There can be no doubt of the purity of 
intention of both 2dr Murray and Mr 
Meek — both since deceased'; the one the 
imaginary inventor, and the other the 
staunch ^vocate, of this mode of heating. 
It is, however, to be regretted that, in 
canvassing the merits of the principle, so 
much ill feeling has prevailed, — and con- 
sequently error and prejudice have been 
promulgated, truths have been perverted, 
and assertions made which had not even 
the appearance of probability to support 
them. As a useful mode of heating, our 
own opinion is unfavourable to it ; and 
we think, had it been designated the 
Polmaise mode of ventilating, rather than 
of heating, the title would have been 
more appropriate. What success may 
have attended its adoption in the south, 
we know only by report : — this much. 


ripe, although otherwise good-sked fruit, 
such as might be expected from vines 
producing from one to three bunches each, 
anu uitttf AVA wMv - 

Its applications in England, so fltr as we 
are aware, have been upon so small a 
scale, that we can attach but little im- 
portance to the published results. 

Hazard's plan of heating is thus de- 
scribed by him in a oommunioation 
to “The Gardeners* Chronicle:** — “ I 
send a sketch of a range of garden 
houses — fig. 304 section, and fig. 305 



ground-plan — heated under my direc- 
tions, comprising a forcing-house 30 feet 

Fig. 305. 



^ J 

J \ 




'A 


long, and green- 
house 16 feet long, 
both 14 feet wide; 
and two melon pits, 
each 8 feet square. 
The apparatus for 
warming the whole 
of these, contain- 
ing, independent of 
bottom heat, an 


by 

Buci^ess ai jroimaise— -lu uao AAcij^uik/w... ^ 

hood of which, by-the-by, a few years the combustion of the fuel traverse the 
ago, grapes ripened in the open air— we whole of these pipes, affording a radiating 
know tliat the grapes sent to Edinburgh surface of 200 supeidicial feet The sup- 
fnronmnetition in Sentemberwere scarcely ply of fresh air is brought from /, and 
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after being warmed by contact with the 
tubes, is distributed over the dyferent 
portions of the house, being first com- 
pelled, under tlie strilring-pit d, to form 
a bottom heat By this extended radi- 
ating surface, which has also the advan- 
tage of being throughout its whole extent 
in immediate contact with the source of 
heat, the g^uidener has been enabled to 
obtain an invariable temperature with 
only two attendances daily. I have,** he 
says, “the satisfjEu;tion of adding, that 
this ventilating system of heating has 
proved uniformly favourable for plants 
in all stages, particularly when fruit is 
setting ; and I have witnessed this pro- 
cess going on most successfully under the 
management above described, when the 
old plan of hot-water warming has not 
been able to produce the same result. 
The vapour appendage only now remains 
to be described : it is made of copper 
pipe, attached to the water-cistern, and 
resembles a fork with perforated prongs, 
through which water is made to drop at 
will upon the heated tubes, and may be 
so regulated as to continue imperceptibly 
saturating the atmosphere with moisture ; 
or, by allowing a greater flow of water 
through the perforations, a steam is raised 
sufficiently dense to cloud the entire 
house in the course of a few minutes. 
Thus we have an unlimited power of 
producing artificial dew, which a consi- 
deration of the economy of nature shows 
to be largely required in hot climates, 
( else why so largely provided ?) and 
while we strenuously endeavour to make 
an artificial tropic in our colder clime, 
we must not omit to imitate its insepar- 
able concomitant — refreshing dew.” Re- 
ferences to figs. — a stoke-hole ; 6 the 
chamber for the apparatus ; k fire-box ; 
cc hot-air drains; d striking pit, with 
bottom heat ; e e ventilators ; / mouth 
of drain, h h for supplying fresh air ; i 
the chimney ; j j melon pits. This mode 
of heating is almost identical with that of 
Polmaise ; indeed Mr Garaway, of the 
Bristol nurseries, says in “Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” in addressing the talented 
editor of that excellent paper, “With 
you it is known as Polmaise, but here as 
Hazard’s system of heating.” 

‘ Here is another instance of two indi- 
viduals, three hundred miles apart, and 
in all probability entirely unknown to 


each other, inventing almost identically 
the same mode of heating at precisely the 
same period. 

KmdalVa hotair stow , — Mr Kendall has 
taken considerable interest in the subject 
of heating by hot air ; and as we think 
h i m one of me most reasonable and sen- 
sible advocates of the principle, we diall 
transcribe the following communication 
by him to the editor of “The Gardeners' 
Chronicle — In fig. 306 “ a is the ash- 

I I Fig. 306. I I 



a 


pit ; b the furnace, with doors to shut up 
close when the fire is made up for the 
night, or when but little fuel is wanted — 
the furnace door is 12 inches square, and 
the bars 18 inches long; cis the brick 
box or flue, two courses high above the 
level of the furnace, supporting the bot- 
tom plate d dy which is of wrought-iron, 6 
feet long and 22 inches wide, and about 
of an inch thick, and which rests 
about 1 inch all round upon the brick- 
work. This forms a hoUow chamber, in 



which the fire has free play. On the top 
of this is built one course of brickwork, 
upon which is placed another iron plate 
similar to the first, leaving an opening at 
one end, (as shown by the arrows,) for the 
heated air to flow into the second cham- 
ber; again, on the top of this is built 
another course of bricks, upon which is 
placed a third iron plate /, forming a 
second chamber, through wWch the air 
passes rapidly to the raised opening 
formed by the chimney-pot h h, on fig. 
309, where it escapes into the house just 
above the shelf upon which the plants are 
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set** Agoin^ on the top of this is built 
one more course of brickwork simi- 
lar to the others. This is closed in 
with slates, and forms a third chamber 
unconnected with the others, having a 
distinct ^ning for the cold air of the 
house to now into, as shown by the black 


Pig. 808. 



square, and also a distinct outlet into the 
house, thereby dispersing the hot air, 
which would otherwise be only radiated 
from the uppermost plate of the chamber. 
The whole of the apparatus, except the 
fiimace doors, is placed within the house, 
and occupies a space of only 7 feet by 2^ 
feet, exhibiting the appearance represent- 
ed by figs. 307 and 309. 


Fig. 309. 

-3l — ^ 



“ I am aware," says Mr Kendall, ‘‘ that 
by applying so high a heating power 
I am laying myself open to criticism; 
but to all who feel disposed to apply the 
lash, my answer is, ‘ It is well to have a 
giant's strength,’ but yet we need not 
‘ use it like a giant’ ” 

General remarks on hot-air stoves , — Among 
the many objections we have to such 
i^ves, are their being constructed of 
iron, — and that so thin in body that they 
cannot retain sufiicient heat in cases 
where the fire is accidentally allowed to 
get too low; and also that the heat 
given out by them is much too great 
when the fire, from acccident or careless- 
ness, is allowed to become too great. 
They are also soon worn out in conse- 
quence of being exposed to damp with- 
out and the vapours from the coal within, 
and will therefore become expensive in 


the end in consequence of requiring fre- 
quent renewal. And lastlv, and worst of 
all, we may mention the deleterious effects 
they have upon the air passing through 
them, or heated by them, which will be 
noticed more at length hereafter. If hot- 
air stoves are to be used at all, they should 
be built of brick, and on the principle long 
ago laid down by Count Rumford, with 
probably the addition, as suggested by Dr 
Amott, of giving greater depth for the re- 
ception of the fuel, so that a fire may be 
maintained within them for eight or ten 
hours. Count Rumford, as we have else- 
where remarked, introduced into use 
double doors to his furnaces and stoves, 
with ash-pit doors fitting close to the frame, 
and regulating the admission of fresh air, 
for the purpose of carrying on slow and 
progressive combustion through a well- 
appointed register in the centre of the 
ash-pit door. Dr Amott carried his im- 
provements still farther, by adding greater 
depth to the receptacle for the fuel, as 
well as perfecting the admission of air to 
support a slow and steady combustion. 
The Chunk stove varies the application of 
this principle, but not conveniently for 
hot or green-houses, because it is not cal- 
culated for a perpetual fire. An anony- 
mous correspondent in ‘‘ The C’hronicle,’’ 
on this subject remarks : “The Vesta stove 
offers greater advantages for the purpose ; 
and, where the fire-place is required large 
enough to become necessary to place it 
outside the house, I think," he says, “ it 
may, with some variation, be adapt^ to 
the purpose. Under these considerations, 
and having a fire-door and ash-pit register 
that had belonged to a Rumford roaster,* 

I fitted up a small greenhouse on the 
plan here suggested. The cubic dimen- 
sions of the greenhouse inside are about 
1260 feet; the area of the glass 220 feet; 
the back and end walls have an area of 
about 260 feet. The fire-place, with the 
door inside the house, is 8 inches by 9 
inches within ; the flues, passing backward 
and forward over each other," a very bad 
plan, “ are nearly 30 feet long before en- 
tering the chimney. As to its effects, we 
have kept the fire in for throe weeks or 
more without re-lighting,— and have had 
rather more than sufficient heat at times, 
from the want of experience in the early* 
part of the experiment I had coals 
weighed at the most severe period of the 
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season, when the thermometer wae little, 
if anything, above zero, when we found the 
cost of the antliracite or Welsh coals was 
within threepence for the twenty-four 
hours.” 

The opinion of Thomas Sabine Pasley, 
Esq., on hot-air heating, taken from the 
same authority as the last, accords in 
many respects with our own. Although 
advocating this system of heating as 
applied to churches and dwelling-houses, 
having had ten years’ experience of it, 
he says, “The principle of my apparatus 
is to heat a large quantity moderately ^ and not 
a smaller quantity to a high temperaiture ; and 
for this reason, that the air may not be 
burned, as it is called, hy a too hot iron sur- 
face. Nevertheless, the close dry feel which 
we sometimes experience when the same 
air is circulating, would be insupportable 
if w'e could not remedy it by the admis- 
sion of fresh air. My heating surface, and 
that of our church, are iron. I am in- 
clined to think brick would he a better mate- 
rial First, because the air could not be 
burned by passing over it, since the brick 
would hardly ever, if ever, become so hot as 
iron does; and secondly, because the tem- 
perature would be more equable. For I con- 
sider it a veiy great objection to my 
furnace and heating apparatus, that, unless 
it has constant attention, the fire burns low 
and goes out. The metal thui rapidly cools, 
and toe find a stream of cold air rushing into 
the house, instead of hot; — and this although 
the hot-air chamber is in the cellar, 
where, by theory, nothing but warm air 
can ascend but we do find cold air blow 
in.” He further observes, “ that he has 
no objection to this mode of heating on 
the score of salubrity, provided a sufficient 
quantity of air be admitted from the out- 
side, and that the heating surface be not 
too hot" But he continues, “ It is cer- 
tainly dry, and subjects all unseasoned 
wood, whether in stairs, doors, floors, or 
furniture, to a severe test We find much 

dust carried about the house when the 
slightest defect occurs in the heating appa- 
ratus; then, of course, noxious gases must 
escape, and danger is incurred of setting 
Jire to the housed Such is the opinion of 
one very competent to form a correct 
estimate, and of one who is unprejudiced. 
We have put those parts in it^cs which 
accord most with our own views. 

The following critique upon the work- 


ing of the Polmaise hot-air stove as exist- 
ing in the pine-house of Mr Meek, the 
well-known advocate of the system, and 
whose arrangements, as the most com- 
plete, we have already fully detailed, is by 
Mr W. P. Ayres, one of the most intelli- 
gent gardeners of the day. “At the time 
of my visit,” says Mr Ayres, “ December 
5th, I was suffering from a very severe cold; 
but, notwithstanding this, I could recog- 
nise the old enemy of over-heated masomy, 
and its concomitant effects of scorch^ 
leaves, mildew, and the usual accompani- 
ments of the old flue system. The heat 
was perfectly dry ; the water, for some 
reason which did not transpire, having 
been drawn off from the evaporating tanl^ 
— probably because Mr Meek found that, 
when throwing in heat at 194*^, charged 
with moisture, into an atmosphere of 57®, 
he obtained more moisture than was alto- 
gether consonant to vegetation in mid- 
winter. Hence, then, to avoid Scylla, he 
was obliged to run upon Charybdis. I 
have little doubt that to maintain a tem- 
perature of 70®, with the external ther- 
mometer at 10®, and a tolerably sharp 
wind, Mr Meek would be obliged to throw 
in his heat at 300° ; and as the whole air 
of the house must pass over this plate 
scores of times every hour, I will leave 
practical men to judge what kind of an 
oven these plants would be in, and what 
drains there w^ould be upon them for 
moisture under such circumstances; or, 
even supposing moisture was supplied by 
the tank, the plants would tlien be in a 
Scotch mist. These things, it is true, 
might be avoided by extending the radi- 
ating surface, or by cooling the air in an 
intermediate chamber before it was sup- 
plied with moisture or admitted into the 
house; — hut where, then, would be the 
economy^'* Mr Meek’s present arrange- 
ment is calculated bv Mr Ayres to have 
cost not less than £20, and, with hard 
forcing, would require new plates every 
second or third year ; while £30 expended 
upon a hot-water apparatus would give 
any required temperature, and last a Ufe- 
tima “ As for economy in the consump- 
tion of fuel,” Mr Ayres proceeds, “ the 
thing is absurd, and 1 have no hesitation 
in asserting that Mr Me^ loses more 
heat up the chimney of his stove than 1 
do from a hot-water apparatus which has 
six times the work to do.” In regard to 
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the heating of the bark bed by hot air 
being admitted under it, Mr Ayres found, 
instead of a uniform heat, that at one 
end the temperature was little more than 
70°, while, where the heat entered, the 
bottoms of the pits were so hot, I could 
scarcely bear my hands upon them. The 
grand fundamental error of the system is 
that of radiating heat at a high tempera- 
ture; and it may be laid down as an in- 
controvertible and established fact, that 
no system which does that, whether it be 
hot air or hot water, is capable of generat- 
ing a fine, genial, and healthy atmosphere 
either for plants or man.” 

Regarding the unwholesomeness of at- 
mospheres heated by iron hot-air stoves, 
Dr Ure remarks — When coke is burned 
very slowly in an iron box, the carbonic 
acid gas which is generated, being half as 
heavy again as the atmospherical air, can- 
not ascend in the chimney at the tempe- 
rature of 300°, but regurgitates into the 
apartment through every pore in the 
stove, and poisons the atmosphere. I have 
recently,” says Dr Ure, “ performed some 
careful experiments upon this subject, 
and find that, when the fuel is burning 
so slowly in the stove as not to heat the 
iron surface above the 2o0th or 300th 
degree of Fahr., there is a constant 
deflux of carbonic-acid gas from the ash- 
pit into the apartment. This noxious 
emanation is most easily evinced by ap- 
plying the beak of a mattrass, containing 
a little Goulard’s extract, (solution of 
subacetate of lead,) to a round hole in 
the door of the ash-pit of a stove in this 
languid state of combustion. In a few 
seconds the liquid will become milky by 
the reception of carbonic-acid gas.” — Da 
UaE*s ^ct. of Arts, <kc. 

The same authority also observes, as 
to the unwholesomeness of hot-air stoves, 
jmrticularly such as are wholly or in part 
constructed of iron, that "as cast-iron 
always contains, besides the metal itself, 
more or less carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, 
or even arsenic, it is possible that the 
smell of air passed over it in an incan- 
descent state, may be owing to some of 
these impregnations; for a quantity of 
noxious effluvia, imperceptibly small, is 
capable of affecting not only the olfactory 
nerves, but the pulmonary organs. He 
also states a case at great length of the 
dangerous effects of heating air by mak- 


ing it pass over highly-heated iron plates*, 
as having occurred to the persons em- 
ployed in the long-room in the custom- 
house of London, nearly all of whom 
were attacked with severe illness.” Not 
only is the air rendered unhealthy by 
being brought into contact with heated 
iron plates, but even were it otherwise, 
the equal diffusion of air, and still more, 
conducting it to a distance from the fire, 
appear to be so little under the control 
of man, that we are really surprised to 
see so many otherwise intelligent men, 
and men for whose general opinions 
we have so much respect, advocating a 
system so void of utility, and pregnant 
with evil. Steam and hot water may be, 
and have been, carried for hundreds, nay, 
thousands of feet from the boiler ; hot 
air, even at Polmaise, scarcely thirty. 


§ 6.— HEATING BY STEAM. 

Heating by steam, so far as hothouses, 
<kc., are concenied, is now so completely 
superseded by hot W’ater that our obser- 
vations on it need only be brief. 

It appears pretty certain that the cele- 
brated lawyer, Sir Hugh Platt, w^as the 
first to suggest steam as a heating me- 
dium for horticultural purposes. In his 
curious work, “ The Garden of Eden,” p. 
19, an account of his method is given. 
Colonel William Cook, in 1745, improved 
on Sir H. Platts plan; and in 1755, we 
find that it was suggested as a method for 
forcing fruits. The celebrated Watt re- 
duced these hints to practice; and the 
philosophy of the method was first ex- 
plained by the no less eminent Leslie. 
In or about 1789, Mr Boulton heated a 
room in his house by it, and soon after- 
wards a bath also. 

The first successful application of steam 
for heating a hothouse was made by 
Wakefield of Liverpool, in 1788; and 
patents were first granted to Hoyle of 
Halifax, and soon afterwards to Gi:een of 
London. — Vide Bep. of Arts, vol. ii. p. 
304, and vol. i. p. 304. The principle of 
the former was to convey the condensed 
steam back to the cistern that supplied 
the boiler ; that of the latter consisted in 
carrying a worm-pipe through the boiler 
containing hot water or steam, with a 
view to moderate the heat, and keep the 
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air in a fit state for respiration. Another 
improvement of Green s was to place the 
pipes conveying the steam from the boiler 
within other ones of larger calibre, ad- 
mitting external air into the space be- 
tween them to become heated ; which air 
he conveyed to where the heat was most 
wanted. The same gentleman also heated 
a vinery and plant-house by steam at 
Hammersmith, where it gave great satis- 
faction. In 1793, Mr Butler, then gar- 
dener to the Earl of Derby, heated melon 
and pine pits by steam, by conveying it 
under the bark or dung-beds, and allow- 
ing it to escape amongst the pots — and 
hence was the first of the profession to 
apply it to forcing purposes. In the 
same year, Mr Mawer, who had seen and 
approved of these experiments, heated a 
large range, consisting of seven hothouses, 
by steam at Dairy, near Edinburgh, 
which had formerly been heated by 
smoke-flues in the ordinary way. Con- 
sidering how little was then known of the 
principle of steam, it is not a little singu- 
lar that Mawer’s plan, although simple, 
was practically so perfect. 

The extension of the principle,” says 
Beriian in “Histoiy of Heating,” &c., 
‘‘ was much promoted by Mr Buchanan 
of Glasgow, particularly by a pamphlet 
that he printed on steam-heating, in 
1807, and which he enlarged a few years 
afterwards with a description of his appa- 
ratus, Nothing of value to a practical 
man, or in which he should have the 
least confidence, has since been printed.” 

Hay of Edinburgh, the eminent gar- 
den architect, employed steam in and 
after 1807, in many places in that 
county where he was employed. De- 
scriptions of his methods have appeared 
in the “ Memoirs of the Ciiledonian Hor- 
ticultural Society.” Various plans and 
descriptions of steam-heating will be 
found in “The Gardeners* Magazine,*’ 
“ Horticultural Society*s Transactions,” 
<kc. ; and it may be seen exemplified in 
the most perfect way in the nursery of 
the Messrs Loddige at Hackney, and the 
plant-houses in the garden of the Duke 
of Northumberland, at Sion House, Mid- 
dlesex, both upon a very large scale, and 
in various o^er places upon a more 
limited one. 

The advantages of heating by steam 
are thus given by Mr Loudon in “ Ency- 


olopeedia of Gardening,” p. 592 : — “ It is 
not, however, the genial nature of steam 
heat which is its chief recommendation 
for plant habitations, but the equality of 
its distribution, and the distance to which 
it may be carried. Steam can never heat 
the tubes, even close to the boiler, above 
212® ; and it will heat them to the same 
degree, or nearly so, at the distance of 
1000, 2000, or an indefinite number of 
feet Hence results the convenience of 
heating any range or assemblage of hot- 
houses, however great, from one boiler, 
and the lessened risk of over or insuffi- 
cient heating at whatever distance the 
house may be from the fire-place. The 
secondary advantages of heating by steam 
are the saving of fuel and labour, and the 
neatness and compactness of the whole 
aj)paratus. Instead of a gardener having 
to attend to a dozen or more fires, he has 
only to attend to one ; instead of ashes 
and coal, and unsightly objects, at a 
dozen or more places, they are limited to 
one place ; and instead of twelve paltry 
chimney-tops, there is only one, which, 
being necessarily large and high, may be 
finished as a pillar, so as to have effect as 
an object. Instead of twelve vomiters of 
smoke and flakes of soot, the smoke may 
be burned by using ** one of the now many 
smoke-consuming furnaces. “The steam- 
pipes occupy much less space in the house 
than flues, and require no cleaning. They 
may often pass under paths where flues 
would extend too deep. There is no dan- 
ger of steam not drawing or circulating 
freely, as is often the case with flues, and 
always when they are too narrow or too 
wide, or do not Jiscend from the furnace 
to the chimney. Steam is impelled from 
the boiler, and wdll proceed with equal 
rapidity along small tubes or large ones, 
and descending or ascending.” 

Such are the advantages of heating by 
steam, stated by one of its greatest advo- 
cates. The following are the disadvan- 
tages also given by the same authority : — 

“ On a small scale, it is more expensive 
than smoke flues, and more trouble is 
required to attend to one boiler, than to 
one or even two or three furnaces. It is 
also somewhat more expensive than heat- 
ing by hot w^ater.** 

Steam, as a medium of heating by it- 
self, is far too volatile. It travels with 
great rapidity, and gives out its heat 
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xapidty. It k therefore by no means the 
bei^ mode of heating plant-houses wl^re 
atudform or steady heat is required, w- 
less it is made the medium of heating 
other bodies, such as ivater or masses of 
loose stones, either of which, when once 
heated, gives out its heat regularly and 
slowly. Mr Hay of Edinburgh employed 
steam to heat masses of loose stones which 
formed the bed on which the plants grew. 

Boundish, hard, water-worr stones, or 
broken granite, are preferred, as being 
less liable to crumble away than soft 
sand-stones. The steam-pipe is intro- 
duced at one end of such a bed, near to 
the bottom, and carried right through it. 

It is finely perforated with holes along 

both its sides for the free escape of tlie . . 

steam amongst the stones. “ The steam operation : — “ The water-pipes are 8 inchw 
only requires to be introduced once in in diameter, and about 28 feet long, 
twenty-four hours in the most severe 
weather ; and in mild weather, once in 
two or three days is found sufficient 
After the steam is turned on, it is kept 
in that state till it has ceased to condense 
among the stones, and consequently has 
heated them to its own temperature. 

This is known by the steam escaping Fig. 312. 

either through the soil over the stones, or 
through the sides of the pit ; or where a 
mass of stones is enclosed within a case 
of masonry, as in the stone flues in the 
Bristol nurseiy, the point of saturation is which we presume to be the length of 
known by the safety-valve of the boiler the house to be iieated ; but if not, there 
being raised." — Encycloposdia of Garden- can l>e no reason why it should not. 
ing^ p. 593. Such being, therefore, the The stcjim-pipe, of 1 inch in diameter, 
case,might not the waste steam of manufac- entering at the centre of one end, and 
tories, or other works using steam-engines, proceeding in rather an inclined direction 
be brought to a useful purpose in the for- to the other, is then returned still inclin- 
cing of fruits or flowers for the proprietor’s ing, and passed out at the l>ottom of the 
own use, or even for supplying the public bore immediately under the place where 
markets? We recollect to have seen it entei*ed. It is then formed into a 
steam employed to heat cisterns and pipes siphon, about 3 feet deep, whence the 
of water some years ago in the Bristol condensed water is conveyed away. A 
nurseries, and also to heat masses of smaller pipe is also connected with the 
stones enclosed within walls of masoniy. top of the large one, to receive the in- 
The former of these plans had been even crease of water by expansion when heated, 
before that period exemplified by Count which, as the large pipe cools, returns 
Zubow, at St Petersburg. Mr Stothert into it again. Fig. 310 shows the or- 
of Bath carried heating by steam, by rangement of the front pipe under the 
heating cisterns of water, and also beds of floor. The air being admitted from the 
stones, to a very considerable extent, air-chamber underneath, through an open- 
Steam was applied in the garden of Mr ing extending the whole length of the 
Sturge, near Bath, to heat the atmosphere pipes, and passing through the upper 
of a hothouse, making it the agent for chamber on each side of the pipes, is 
conveying the heat to pipes of water, and discharged through the grating into the 
carrying the small steam-pipes through house. The arrangement of the back 




the larger containing the water. This 
we think an exoellent adaptation of steam, 
and one which may be of advantace in 
large |ua^ 
¥1g. 810. more especial- 

ly when the 
hothouses are 
detached from 
each other. 
The follow- 
ing figs., 310, 
311, and 312, 
and descrip- 
tion, from w 
" Enoyclopse- 
dia of Garden- 
ing," p. 595, 
will explain its 
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pipes it similar. Shallow oistems are 
ocmiieoted with the upper part of the 
pipes, fig. 311| about 18 feet from each 
ouier, by means of hollow screws, shown 
at a, fig. 312, which admit the water to 
pass to and fro reciprocally. The oapa^ 
city of the cistern is more than sufricient 
to receive the increased bulk of the water, 
which expands when heated, and returns 
again to the pipes as the water coola The 
external diameter of the front pipes in 
this instance is 13 inches, and of the back 
pip^ 10^ inchea Each set of pipes is 
divided in the middle of their lengths, 
except that the nearest division of the 
front pipe returns about half way round, 
the end being in length rather more than 
60 feet These water-pipes have inch- 
and-quarter steam-pipes extending in 
them their whole length, and returning 
again, preserving a regular inclination 
throughout. The back pipes have steam- 
pipes 1 inch in diameter passing through 
them in a similar way ; and the feeding- 
pipes are so arranged that either division 
of the pipes may be heated separately or 
in conjunction with the rest. Another ad- 
vantage of applying this mode of heating 
is, that as no returning-pipes are neces- 
sary, as in the common hot-water appara- 
tus, the bulk of water is doubled, with 
the same extent of heating surfiice, and 
the retaining power of the apparatus is 
doubled accordingly. The cisterns are 
farther serviceable for regulating the hu- 
midity of the house, which can be done 
with the greatest accuracy by attending 
to the covers.*' 

We have stated that, in extensive 
ranges like that at Sion House, steam 
may be most advantageously applied; 
still, on the other hand, we find far laiger 
spaces heated by hot water, as those of 
the large conservatories at Chatsworth, 
and the new palm stoves at Kew. 

In drawing a comparison between the 
advantages of heating by hot water and 
heating by steam, it may be observed 
that, in the former case, it is not desir- 
able to raise the water to the boiling 
point, (212®,) because, in such a case, 
steam would be formed, and, escaping by 
the top of the boiler or otherwise, would 
abstract much useful heat from the ap- 
paratus. In the latter, on the other 
hand, the water must be maintained at 
212®, because, at a lower temperature, the 


steam would condense, and also absorb 
much useful heat. And to efiect this 
temperature, a much greater consump- 
tion of fuel must take place. From the 
necessity of maintaining the temperature 
of 212® in steam-pipes, it is evident that 
a given length of steam-pipe will afford 
more heat than the same quantity of hot- 
water pipe; but remarks by Hoc^ on the 
relative permanence of temperature of 
the two methods quoted at p. 191, will 
show an advantage in &vour of the hot- 
water Intern. 


§ 7. — BOILERS AND PIPES. 

Of boilers, there is now a great variety, 
as the illustrations in this work will show. 
As it is in form that these principally differ 
from each other, we may here observe that 
that form must be the most perfect which 
presents the greatest extent of surface to 
the action of the fire, either at bottom, 
through the centre, or over the sides; 
but, at the same time, complicated forms 
should be avoided. The rage for im- 
provement in this department has led to 
an endless number of odd shapes, as if it 
was supposed that the contriver who hit 
upon the most out-of-the-way form had 
achieved the greatest feat ; while a large 
portion of the public, ever on the scent 
for novelty, have from time to time been 
severely bitten. The more whimsical 
and unphilosophical the form, the greater 
the expense ; the more intricate and com- 
plicated, the more likely it is to get out 
of order ; while such forms are not cal- 
culated to stand the wear and tear which 
those of more simple construction do. 
Copper, zinc, wrought and cast iron, and 
latterly lead and earthenware boilers, 
have been recommended. Of these, we 
prefer cast-iron, as being the strongest, and 
as less liable to corrosion than wrought- 
iron. The metal requires to be of excel- 
lent quality, and carefully cast, so as to be 
of equal thickness throughout, else they 
ore liable to crack upon fire being applied 
to them for the first time, on account 
of the inequality of expansion ; and for 
this purpose they should be gradually 
heated when first subjected to the fire. 

Copper is expensive, and zinc can only 
be safely used upon a very small scale, 
and, like copper and lead, it is incapable 
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)f resisting great pressure, unless very 
.hick or supported with iron hoops. 
This latter is, however, not a safe pre- 
caution, on account of the unequal expan- 
sion of the different metals. We have in 
use, in the Dalkeith gardens, leaden boilers 
which have stood the test of six years* 
constant firing : they are of lead, weigh- 
ing 16 lb. to the square foot, and have the 
merit of heating rapidly, and are of 
course not liable to oxi^tion, which all 
iron boilers are. 

Malleable iron, being somewhat thinner 
than cast-iron, heats sooner. Boilers 
made of it are, however, much more 
expensive, and, in consequence of their 
natural tendency to oxidize, soon wear 
out Water impregnated with lime is 
very destructive to malleable-iron boilers ; 
and there are other matters often con- 
tained in water equally pernicious to 
them. The very best steam-boiler plates 
we could procure have been used by us ; 
and in no case has any malleable iron 
boiler in general use lasted seven years ; 
while we have cast-iron ones, exposed to 
the same tests, which have lasted four- 
teen years. Our preference has long been 
in favour of the latter. 

For ordinary purposes, malleable-iron 
boilers, where the pipes are laid level, or 
little elevated above the boiler, may be 
of i of an inch in thickness ; but such 
boilers as are placed much below the 
level of the pipes should not be less than 
\ of an inch, as the pressure upon them 
is very considerable This is the usual 
thickness for steam-boilers of the greatest 
power. 

Earthenware boilers are longer in heat- 
ing than metallic ones, but they have the 
property of retaining the heat much 
longer. As regards strength, they are 
fit for the horizontal mode of circulation, 
as the pressure in that case is very 
trifling ; — we would not recommend them 
when great pressure is apprehended. As 
to their durability, so fer as experience 
has shown, they will last probably as long 
as any of the metallic ones; but this 
entirely depends on the clay of which 
they are formed. 

As regards the size of boilers, the 
extremes of too large and too small ones 
should be alike avoided. The advocates 
for large boilers say they will keep their 


guished ; but it should also be kept in 
mind that they take an equally greater 
length of time to become heated ; nor 
will the circulation be so rapid as in one 
of smaller dimensions. The opposite 
extreme is sometimes fallen into by 
having them too small; hence repul- 
sion takes place between the iron and 
the water, the latter not receiving a 
sufficiency of heat ; and the higher the 
temperature of the iron becomes, the 
greater is the repulsion so that, when it 
becomes red hot, water is completely 
repelled, and the iron will scarcely com- 
municate heat to it unless under great 
pressure. 

The surface which a boiler ought to 
expose to the fire should bear a proper 
proportion to the length of pipe that is 
to be heated by it. The following table 
of proportions of surface which a hot- 
w’ater boiler ought to bear to the length 
of pipe is given by Hood, assuming the 
difference in temperature between the 
pipes and the atmosphere to be heated to 
be 140** — that is, tlie pipe being 200®, and 
the air to be heated 60® : — 

pipe, s-inchplpe. iinch pipe. 

I 

^ ^ SOO ^ 400 ^ GOO .. 

7 ^ ^ 400 ^ 533 ^ 800 ^ 

Bi ^ ^ 500 GG6 ^ 1000 .. 

12 .. 700 ^ 933 « 1400 

17 .. 1000 ^ 1333 2000 ^ 

There are causes, however, which alter 
these proportions, — such as the construc- 
tion of the furnace, the height of the 
chimney, fuel, draught of flue, smaller 
degree of temperature to be communi- 
cated to the atmosphere than that as- 
sumed above, &c. If the difference of 
temperature between the hot water and 
the air to be warmed be 120® or 100®, in- 
stead of 140®, then the boiler in the 
former case will heat one-sixth, and in 
the latter one-third more pipe than is 
stated in the table. That table affords, 
however, the best data we have at present 
for forming a correct estimate of the 
proportion that should exist between the 
boilers and pipes. 

On this subject Mr Ainger, in " Gar- 
deners' Chronicle, ’’ makes the following 
remarks : — “ The proper size of the boiler 
tvnuxiA have been made the sub- 
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y'ect of elaborate calculation, which the 
imperfections and uncertainties of the 
practical details render of little value. 
The following, as a general rule, will be 
found, perhaps, as good if it were demon- 
strated by algebraic formulse : — Take the 
cubic contents of the house, and for half- 
hardy plants give to every 100 feet 10 
square inches of boiler surface, and 1 
square inch of fire grate. For tropical 
plants, double these proportions ; and 
for forcing-houses, take intermediate pro- 
portions according to the temperature 
required.” 2000 feet of pipe-surface is 
found sufficient to heat the large conser- 
vatory at Chiswick, containing 100,000 
cubic feet of capacity, and 1 1,000 square 
feet of glass. This, with ease, commands 
a degree of heat 30° above the external 
temperature. 

Much depends upon the distance that 
the pipes are apart from each other at 
their junction with the boiler, as regards 
the insuring a proper circulation. That 
distance should not be less than 16 inches 
from centre to centre of 4-inch pipes of 
ordinary length, where they have not to 
dip under the level of the top of the 
boiler. For general purposes, where the 
boiler is not more than 18 inches deep, 
it will be better to take the flow-pipe off 
from the top, and insert the return-pipe 
as near to the bottom of the boiler as the 
joining can be safely made. Where the 
pipes are less than 4 inches, and extend 
50 or 60 feet from the boiler, with only 
one turn, the above precaution is of less 
eonsequence, as the water will be con- 
siderably cooled before its return to the 
boiler. 

Tlie proper size of pipes requires some 
consideration ; for, at first sight, we might 
be led to suppose that the main feeding- 
pipe, which proceeds from the boiler, and 
has to supply several circulating ones, 
ought to be of area equal to that of all 
the circulating pipes together. This, 
however, is not the case. A 4-inch pipe 
will serve a supply to four pipes of like 
diameter ; but beyond this number it will 
be prudent to increase the size of the 
feeding-pipe, more especially if the cir- 
culating ones extend to a length exceed- 
ing 50 or 60 feet; but this increase of 
size need not exceed the above propor- 
tion, as the velocity in the main pipe 
is increased, in proportion to the num- 
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ber of branches, to the limits above 
stated. 

Small pipes should be employed, say 
of 4-inch diameter at most, when the 
water is to be conveyed to a distance 
from the boiler, as in the case of two or 
more houses being heated at the same 
time, and at some distance from each 
other ; as a pipe of the above dimensions, 
while it is sufficient to afford the supply, 
loses only one-half the heat which a pipe 
double the size would do, the water flow- 
ing four times as fast in the former as in 
the latter case, and the loss of heat in the 
water being not in proportion to the 
velocity, but to the length of circuit. 
Pipes so circumstanced should be laid in 
an air-tight drain, as air in a stationary 
state is a powerful non-conductor ; or 
they may be embedded in charcoal, or 
some other equally non-conducting mate- 
rial. Indeed, smaller connecting or feed- 
ing pipes than the above have been 
successfully employed — even 2-inch pipes 
to supply 4-inch radiating ones. 

It is not easy to say how far hot water 
may be carried in pipes enclosed in air- 
tight drains, but certainly much farther 
than has yet been attempted. The most 
proper drain for this purpose is the double- 
walled barrel, (fig. 313,) or one with up- 
right sides and circular top, (fig. 314 ;) as 


Fig. 31S. Fig. 314. 



these, together with the elliptical or egg- 
shaped, are the strongest of all drains, 
and have, at same time, the property 
of throwing off tlie water from above 

Fig. 316. Aem. MrAinger, 

m Gardeners 
Chronicle,” 
proposed a square 
drain or tunnel, 
with double sides, 
as in fig. 315; 
and recommends 
that both ends 
be open, the 
one opening into the atmosphere of 
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the house, and the other into the external 
air. The supply of cold air entering at 
one end will take up and propel the heat 
given out by the pipes, and cariy it into 
the house, with a portion of pure air 
highly beneficial to the plants.” This 
woula be all very well where the distance 
between the boiler and the house to be 
heated is not great; but if that distance 
exceed 30 or 40 feet, it will be more 
advisable to carry the pipes in drains as 
completely air-tight as possible. 

Larger pipes can only be advantage- 
ously employed when it is desirable to 
keep up a certain temperature without 
keeping up at the same time a constant 
fire. This is seldom necessary, nor docs 
it appear that there is any advantage in 
it as regards the economy of fuel. 4-inch 
pipes are, therefore, the most proper size 
to use for hothouses in general, although 
3-inch ones may be employed in heating 
greenhouses and pits. 

The form of pipes in general use is 
very properly round, not only on account 
of their more convenient manufacture, 
but also because in that form they are 
better adapted for giving out heat by 
radiation. Flat pipes have been recom- 
mended as presenting a greater upper 
surface; but this is rather a defect than a 
merit, as the greater part of the heat 
given out by them ascends perpendicu- 
larly upwards, and will, therefore, pro- 
duce less beneficial effects to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Moreover, the 
warmer such pipes are made, the loss of 
heat is the greater; for it is well known 
that the relative proportion which radia- 
tion bears to conduction increases with 
the temperature. 

One of the most important points to 
be understood and acted upon, in the 
arrangement of a hot-water apparatus, 
is the proper setting of the boiler. Every 
bricklayer professes to have a plan of his 
own, when, indeed, very few of them 
understand the first principles of the 
matter. Boilers are, in general, set as if 
the object of the setter had b^n to tiy 
how much fuel could be consumed so as 
to produce the least possible effect It 
is reasonable to suppose, that the laiger 
the surface of boiler exposed to the direct 
action of the fire, Uie greater effect will 
the fire have on it, the sooner will the 
water become heated in it, and the less 


amount of fuel will be r^uired to pro- 
duce that effect The earliest oonstruoted 
boilers were ill adapted for abstracting 
the amount of heat contained in the fud 
burning under them ; and the directions 
laid down by the earlier advocates for 
hot-water heating were far from being 
founded upon correct j)rinciple8 ; for, in 
most of them, fully nine-tenths of the avail- 
able surface was not exposed to the action 
of the fire at all. The force of the fire 
was made to act ujion only a small 
portion of their surface, and the boiler 
in general was set much too close to it — 
thereby preventing the radiant heat from 
acting beneficially upon them. 

On the subject of setting boilers, Mr 
Glendinning, in “ Journal of the London 
Horticultu^ Society,'* remarks : “ Badly 
designed boilers, when well set, often 
answer beyond expectation, and even to 
the astonishment of the contriver ; where- 
as, boilers constructed upon the best 
principles, when improperly set, have 
kiled. In the latter case the heat is 
not advantageously applied.'* The intel- 
ligent authority just quoted says, in 
continuation ; ‘‘ Mr Hood’s method of 
setting the arch-boiler cannot fail to 
answer when properly carried out, as I 
have amply proved. It appears to me, 
however, that, for large houses, a greater 
increase of the piers of the arch would 
be an improvement, as thereby affording 
more room for fuel. Beyond this, as 
hr as my own experience goes, it seems 
to be the best source of wanning yet 
devised, combining, as it unquestionably 
docs, both efficiency and economy.” 

The following illustrations, figs. 316, 


Fig. 316. 
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excellent article, will show Mr Hood's 
method of setting his arched boilers. 
a is the furnace door ; b, ash-pit ; c, the 


Fig. 317. 



dumb or cai'bonising plate ; d and small 
iron doors, for the purpose of extracting 
the soot from around 
the boiler;— a corres- 
ponding one on the 
opposite side is not 
shown, as the brick- 
work is supposed to 
be removed, to show 
the side of the 
boiler ; //are the 
upper and lower flues 
which pass round 
the boiler, separated 
by an iron flue-plate marked ^ a brick 
separation of the flue on top of the 
boiler ; i and two fire-clay lumjis, 
placed close to the back of the boiler. 
The space between them is from 3^ to 4^ 
inches, according to the size of the 
boiler and height of the chimney. This 
opening is the only passage for the flame 
and smoke to pass through from the 
furnace into the flues. We have no 
doubt this latter contraction has a ten- 
dency to retain the heat longer in the 
oven of the furnace before it escapes into 
the chimney, and is consequently lost. 

On the same subject we have the fol- 
lowing remarks from Mr Ainger, in his 
Essays On the Production^ DistributioHy 
and Preservation of Heaty Ac., published 
in “ The Gardeners’ Chronicle “ In 
the examples of boiler-setting usually 
published, not more than one-half or a 
third”— this is estimated much above the 
truth — “ of the lower surface is exposed 
to the direct radiation from the fire, every- 
thing being sacrificed to the close contact 
of the fire with the water, and to the 


supposed efficacy of the air-carried heat 
in &e circuitous flues. In this respect 
the conical boiler of Mr Rogers is a 
decided improvement, as it exposes the 
whole of its inner surface to the di- 
rect action of the fire, while it retains 
the error, as I deem it, of burning its 
fuel within cold 
Fig. 319, walls.” In the ac- 

companying fig. 
319, Mr Ainger 
explains his idea 
of efficient boiler- 
setting : — “ The 
boiler in the figure 
may be considered 
either as a hemi- 
sphere or as a se- 
mi-cylinder with 
the ends closed, presenting to the fire in 
either case an inverted chamber, from 
which no gaseous matter escapes but by 
descending to the lower edge, which, 
being supported only at intervals, leaves 
an almost uninterrupted channel for the 
fliame and smoke to play round the whole 
upper surface. The fire is contained in 
a brick case, so situated that every part 
may radiate freely to every part of the 
under surface of the boiler; and this 
free radiation, to so large and so fevour- 
able a surfiice of heat, reduced by distance 
to that degree of intensity which is 
favourable to its absorption by the water, 
wdll exhaust, I believe, a very large 
portion of the effective power of the 
Kiel, which, under such circumstances, 
may bo of any description, and may 
be burned subject to the most perfect 
control. The dotted an*ows show the 
probable course of the flame and gaseous 
products, the heating powers of which 
must be sufficiently exhausted by the 
whole upper surface of the boiler, and of 
the arched vault in which it is contained : 
their escape would of course be limited, 
as usual, by a valve in the flue.” 

** I feel confident,” he continues, how- 
ever, that the heat obtained from the 
smoke flues is very trifling compared with 
that obtained from the radiation of the 
fuel itself, provided that radiation has 
fair play. &id combustion not only pro- 
duces less heat, but it interposes between 
the fuel and the boiler a cloud sufficient 
to intercept we know not how much of 
the already impaired heating power ; and 


Pig. 318. 
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when the fire, after wasting a prodigious 
quantity of fuel in the ^ape of soot, 
becomes cleared, the heating power which 
results for a short time is too great for 
the small quantity of boiler surface 
exposed to it, and a repellent action 
ensues between the over-heated iron and 
the water, similar to that in the well- 
known experiment of the drop of water 
in the red-hot capsule. Thus, in a boiler- 
surrounded furnace, every part of the 
process is bad. There is, first, imperfect 
combustion, and consequently a small 
portion of heat, rendered effectually still 
smaller by the screen of smoke between 
the fuel and ^e boiler; and there is, 
next, good combustion — too good, indeed, 
for the distance and quantity of tlie 
surface upon which it is to act.” 

“It seems rather paradoxical to assert 
that the boiler can be too close to the 
fire ; and when I have quoted,” he con- 
tinues “ the brassfounders’ furnace as an 
example of good combustion, the reply 
has been, that the founder closely sur- 
rounds his crucible with the fuel. And 
he does rightly, because the melting 
point of brass is something like 3800^, 
being fully four times greater than the 
red heat which is sufficient to excite the 
repellent action between metal and water, 
and to stop the farther transference of 
heat from the one to the other.” 

Mr Kogers conical boiler, which is, in 
many respects, of a good fonn, would be, 
nevertheless, Mr Ainger thinks, “ more 

effective if set 
® Upon princi- 

ples more re- 
sembling that 
in the annexed 
fig. 320. The 
simplicity of 
the circulation 
in this and the 
former case 
will be no re- 
commendation 
to many per- 
sons ; but I 
have," he says, 

“ little fear in 
appealing to 

experience on this point." 

“ With all the care that can be taken, 
much heat will unavoidably be lost from 
the exposed surface of the boiler and 



furnace. Where practicable, the boiler 
should be wholly enclosed with brick- 
work, built hollow, and the sp^ filled 
with some imperfectly-conducting mate- 
rial ; or it should be cased in a wrought- 
iron jacket, and the space between filled 
with clay or charcoal ; and it is a good 
practice, where otherwise convenient, to 
enclose the boiler and furnace within a 
small chamber, with its fire-door only on 
the outside.’ —Bernan, in Hist of Heat- 
ing^ &c. 

In regard to setting boilers, the same 
excellent authority remarks : “ Small 
boilers are often formed with flues con- 
ducting the hot smoke round them liefore 
it enters the chimney. That portion of 
boiler surface exposed to the smoke can 
seldom, in favoimible circumstances, be 
estimated to have im eflect equal to one- 
half of the same extent of fire surface ; 
in common cases it is much less. Count 
Rumford found the evaporation nearly as 
great when the circulation of the smoko 
in the flue was totally obstructefl, as when 
it was rapid ; and side flues he considered, 
in most cases, useful only in preventing 
the radiation of heat from the boiler. 
They are less effective in small than in 
large boilers. Indeed, flues are seldom 
introduced into the former; their eco- 
nomy of heat is doubtful, but their effect 
certain, in increasing the chances of acci- 
dents, and hastening the wear of the 
boiler. The jierpendicular smoke-flue, 
after it leaves the boiler, may have an i 
area double that of the sum of the air- ^ 
spaces between the bars, and bo fitted ^ 
with a regulating damper. The area for ■ 
the smoke, when the furnace is in action, ' 
will seldom be moj-e than the sum of the I 
air-spaces. Where it can be had, a deep ; 
ash-pit is very desirable; but whether ' 
deep or shallow, it should in all cases be * 
carefully enclosed by a door, as nearly \ 
air-tight as neat workmanship in fitting 
will make it. The air-valve, which should 
extend nearly the whole width of the door, 
or rather the width of the air-spaces, 
should be formed to have an area, when 
fully o|)en, equal to the sum of the spaces 
between the grate bars, and placed os low 
down, or as near the hearth as possible, 
^e furnace door should be carefully 
fitted with a similar valved opening to 
that in the ash-pit door.” 

In regard to the water used to fill 
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boilers, Aa, care should be taken that it 
be rain water, if possible, for all spring or 
hard waters are impregnated with matter 
which will soon form sediment or incrus- 
tations in the boiler, and ultimately in 
the pipes also ; which will not only im- 
pede the operation of their working, but 
be attended with dangerous consequences. 
The incrustations which form on the bot- 
toms of boilers prevent the water in them 
from acting on the surface of the metal 
while the fire is acting on the other side ; 
consequently, the bottom is soon burnt 
out, and the whole apparatus rendered 
for a time entirely useless. These in- 
crustations usually consist of carbonate 
and sulphate of lime, together with sul- 
phate of soda and magnesia, with other 
salts, according to the nature of the 
water used. 

A patent has recently been taken out 
by Dr Babington of London, for prevent- 
ing incrustation in boilers, by voltaic 
agency. For iron boilers, he recommends 
a plate of zinc, 16 oz. to the superficial 
foot, to be attached at one of its edges by 
solder to the interior of the boiler ; and 
both sides of the plates being left exposed 
to the action of the iron and water, the 
voltaic agency thus excited is said to 
have the desired effect. 

If, in first filling a new boiler, a pint of 
tar be poured in, and the boiler then filled 
up with the water, the thin film of tar 
which floats on the surface attaches itself 
to the metal. The lime deposits, adher- 
ing to the tar instead of to the iron, fall 
to the bottom, and can bo cleaned out 
by occasionally emptying the boiler. A 
teacupful of tar thrown into the boiler 
once a fortnight will in this way entirely 
prevent calcareous incrustations. 

A compound of coal-tar, linseed water, 
plumbago, or black load and soap mixed 
together, has a similar effect 

To clean boilers of incrustations, Hood 
recommends “a weak solution of muri- 
atic acid (one part of acid by measure 
to twenty or thirty parts of water.) 
This,” he says, “ will reduce the concreted 
sediment, and render it of easy extrac- 
tion.” One oimce of sal-ammoniac to every 
ninety gallons of water, occasionally ap- 
plied, is said to keep them clear of in- 
crustations. And it has been asserted 
that mahogany sawdust put into the 
boiler will completely answer the same 


purpose ; but of this we have had no 
practical proo£ 

Dr Ritterbandt’s invention for pre- 
venting crust in steam-boilers has been 
highly Sj^ken of. The principle on 
which it is based is the chemical action 
which the muriate of ammonia exerts 
upon the carbonate of lime, the incrust- 
ing material Dr Ritterbandt discovered 
that> by introducing muriate of ammonia 
into a boiler containing water holding 
lime in solution, the carbonate of lime, 
instead of depositing when the carbonic 
acid by which it was held in solution was 
expelled at a high temperature, became 
converted into muriate of lime — a sub- 
stance eminently soluble— while the car- 
bonate of ammonia, likewise formed by 
the double decomposition, passed off with 
the steam, so that the boiler could not 
foul. The process is equally applicable 
to fresh and salt water. The inventor 
has proved, that when sea water is boiled, 
the incrustation produced is not formed 
of salt, but of calcareous matter — the salt 
not depositing until the w^ater has at- 
tained a density far beyond that at which 
the boilers of marine engines are worked. 
The object of the frequent blowing off 
which obtains in practice, is to prevent 
the accumulation of the deposited calca- 
reous matter. By preventing the forma- 
tion of carbonate, by the addition of 
muriate of ammonia, the necessity of 
blowing off is, to a great extent, dispensed 
with ; for while with the best-contrived 
apparatus it is found impossible to con- 
tinue working at a density above 20° 
mai-ine hydrometer, with the plan of Dr 
Ritterbandt a density of 60° may be safely 
employed. Tliree-fourths of the quantity 
of water usually blown out is thus econo- 
mised, and consequently that proportion 
of the loss of fuel saved. The soundness 
of Dr Ritterbandt’s principle has stood 
the test of time and experience. Twelve 
months have elapsed since his discovery 
was brought under the notice of the 
public, and in that time its operation has 
been tried in every variety of way with 
eminent success — in large and small 
steamboats, in stationary and locomotive 
engines, working with water from all 
localities— and in every instance has it 
been found perfectly effective, not merely 
in keeping the boilers, wherever it has 
been applied, clear of deposit, but in dis- 
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iateg^ratiiig that which had formed pro- 
viouahr to its application. And we 
should be wanting in justice to the in- 
genious inventor, were we not to state 
that the invention has been tried for 
nearly twelve months upon the boilers 
of the engines printing the Times, work- 
ii^ on an average of seventeen hours per 
diem throughout the year. Not only 
have the boilers been kept perfectly free 
from deposit, but an incrustation which 
had formed previously to the application 
of the invention has been entirely re- 
moved. We can further state, that nei- 
ther the boilers nor any part of the ma- 
chinery has been in any, even in tlie 
slightest degree, acted upon or injured by 
the action of the remedy in question. 

Pure water is usually employed where- 
with to charge the boiler and pipes; 
there are, however, other liquids that may, 


imder certain circumstances, be employed, 
as for example, where a very high tem- 
perature is required. The ^vantage of 
using fluids which will bear a high tem- 
perature without boiling, consists in re- 
ducing the quantity of surface necessaiy 
to produce a given effect Thus oil re- 
quires only one-third of the surface neces- 
sary for water, and sulphuric acid some- 
what less. Oil is, however, dangerous, on 
account of its inflammability; and sul- 
phuric acid objectionable, as it is so very 
corrosive. 

The following table, drawn up by 
Tredgold, shows the boiling point and 
temperature of the heating surface of 
different liquids, when confined by iron or 
glass; also their specific heat, or that 
quantity of heat they can convey, that 
conveyed by an equal volume of water 
being taken as 1 : — 


1 

Kind or Liquid. 

specific Heat. 

1 Boiling 

1 Poiiu. 

Greatest 

Temperature 
of Surface. 

Average 

Temperature. 

Water, 

r 

21-2. 

190“ 

180® 

Sea Water, 


214 

192 

182 

Brine, 


226 

205 

192 

Water 48, alum 52, . 


220 

200 

188 

Water 55, sulphate of lime 45, . 


220 

200 

188 

Petroleum, 

.415 

316 

285 

245 

Linseed oil, .... 

.498 

600 

540 

510 

Sulphuric acid, .... 

.35 

605 

544 

514 


Excellent rules have been laid down by 
both Tredgold and Hood to find out the 
quantity of pipe necessary to heat a given 
cubic amount of air. If the cubic con- 

tent of air to be heated per minute,” says 
the first of these authorities, “be multiplied 
by the number of degrees it is to be 
warmed, and the result be divided by 
twice the diflTerence between the tempera- 
ture of the house and that of the surface 
of the pipes, the result will be the feet of 
surface of iron pipe required. Thus, if 
1000 cubic feet per minute are to be 
warmed, and the extreme case is sup- 
when the external air 
^ V should be 50® ; and 

therefore the air is to be warmed 30® ; — 
and with water the surface will be 190® 
when the water boils, but only 180® in 
the average state ; therefore 


1000 Xj30 30000 __ 

2(180 — 50) 260 of surface. 

If we employ brine for the same case, then 
lOOOjc 30 
2(192 ~ 60) = 

And with oil, 

1000 X 80 
2(610 —'60) 

would answer the purpose.” 

"When bright-tinned iron, earthen- 
ware, <kc., are employed for pipes, much 
more surface is necessary.” 

“ It is known from experience that the 
heat which raises the temperature of 1 
cubic foot of water 1', will heat 2850 
cubic feet of air !• ; consequently if A be 
the quantity of air to be heated per 
minute to t degrees, and * be the differ- 
once of the temperature of water in the 
apparatu)^ then 
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Xi Xt 

mo 2850 « “ 

the quantity of water in cubic feet that 
must flow ^ong the pipe per minute to 
supply the heat ; and the quantity being 
equal to the velocity per minute multi- 
plied by the area of the pipe, the means 
of knowing whether the pipes be capable 
of allowing the proper quantity to flow 
along or not becomes easy ; as well as 
fixing the proper diameter. If any other 
liquid be used, the number 2850 should 
be multiplied by the specific heat of that 
liquid ; and then proceed as before. 

“ The least quantity of liquid the appa- 
ratus could contain is double tlie quan- 
tity cooled during the time of making 
one circuit in the pipes, which is found 
by dividing the quantity tc, as found 
above by the number of circuits, or parts of 
a 'circuit, made in a minute, and com- 
paring the velocity with the length of 
the pipes. Whatever the quantity is 
in excess above this is to be considered a 
reserve of hot fluid to afford heat after 
the fire is out j and the fire must be so 
much earlier lighted as to heat this 
excess of water, as it must be hot before 
the surface can afford its effective supply 
of heat.” Small boilers, it appears from 
the above reasoning, are better for green- 
houses, and such structures as require to 
be speedily heated, than large ones ; and 
moderately large boilers may be the best 
for pine and other stoves, where a con- 
stant and high temperature is required — 
as the larger quantity of water, when 
once heated, retains its heat longer, and 
at a comparatively small addition of fuel. 
It is entirely owing to the excess of fluid 
that hot water has this advantage over 
steam heat ; and the knowledge we now 
have of the heat which water contains, in 
proportion to its temperature, enables us 
to calculate the time the cooling of the 
fluid will maintain the heat of a house. 

Hood, who is excellent authority upon 
heating, has made the following calcu- 
lation as to the quantity of pipe required 
to heat a given space, founding his esti- 
mate upon computation of the specific 
heat of gases compared with water. 
Every substance, it is well known, has its 
peculiar specific heat. "Now, 1 cubic 
foot of water, by losing 1® of its heat, 
will raise the temperature of 2990 cubic 
feet of dry air the like extent of 1®; and 


by losing 10® of its heat, it will raise the 
temperature of 2990 cubic feet of air 10®, 
or 29,900 cubic feet 1®, and so on.” He 
calculates the quantity of heat lost by 
radiation, and imperfect fitting of doors 
and sashes, but makes no allowance for 
the supposed loss of heat by the laps of 
the gl^ in houses, such as plant and 
pine stoves, where a great degree of 
humidity is maintained, as the condensed 
steam running down the inside of the 
roof fills the spaces between the laps, and 
prevents the escape of the heated air. 
The calculation in the quotation above 
refers only to dry air, such as that of 
rooms and airy plant-houses, where only 
a limited quantity of water is employed ; 
but in such as are much saturate with 
moisture, the case is somewhat different. 
Taking the temperature of the latter at 
60®, the same amount of heat that would 
have heated 2990 cubic feet of dry air 
will only raise the temperature of 2967 
cubic feet of saturated air to the same 
degree ; because the latter number of 
feet of saturated air will contain 67 cubic 
inches of water, which will absorb as 
much heat before being converted into 
vapour as would raise the temperature 
of 115.922 cubic feet of air 1®. This 
Mr Hood estimates to be equal to the 
entire heat that 46 feet of 4-inch pipe 
will give olf in ten minutes, when 
its temperature is 140 degrees above 
that of the air. " The glass will, how- 
ever, cool mueh less of this saturated air, 
than of dry air, for the mixture of air 
and vapour has greater specific heat than 
dry air.” In conservatories and forcing- 
houses, the quantity of air to be warmed 
per minute must be 1^ cubic feet for each 
square foot of glass which the building 
contains. The quantity of air to be 
heated being ascertained, the requisite 
length of pipe may be found by the fol- 
lowing rule : — 

"Multiply 125 by the difference be- 
tween the temperature at which the 
[house or] room is proposed to be kept 
when at its maximum, and the tempera- 
ture of the external air, and divide this 
product by the difference between the tem- 
perature of the pipes, and the proposed 
temperature of the room [or house] : then, 
the quotient thus obtained, when multi- 
plied by the number of cubic feet of air 
to be warmed per rntnufe, and this pro- 
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duct divided by 222, will ^ve the num- 
ber of feet in length, of pipe 4 inches 
diameter, which win produce the desired 
eflfect,” If 3-inch pipes be used, then 
the number of feet of 4-incb pipe must 
be multiplied by 1.33; and in regard to 
2*inch pipes, the number of feet of 4-inch 
pipe is to be multiplied by 2; — the 
length of 3-inch pipe being one-third, and 
the length of 2-inch pipes being double 
that of 4-mch, the temperature being all 
the same. 

Mr Neeve, long principal assistant to 
the late Mr Tredgold, asserts that he 
proved by calculation that a boiler 3^ feet 
long, 1 foot 2 inches deep, 1^ feet wide, 
and 178 feet lineal of 4-inch pipe, would 
be quite sufficient to heat a peach-house 


containing 7600 cubic feet of air to 5^^*% 
supposing the external temperature to bo 
as low as 20° Fahrenheit scale. 

The following bible has Iwon drawn up 
by Mr Hood, and cannot fail of being 
acceptiible to all those intei-ested in heat- 
ing. 200° Fahrenheit is the assumed 
heat of tlie pi})e8 in this table, that being 
the temperature at which they can most 
easily be maiutainecL “ When the quan- 
tity of air to Ije wanned /w minukt is 
greater or less than 1000 cubic feet, the 

5 roper quantity of pipe will be found," 
[r Hood observes, “ by multiplying the 
length given in the table, by the number 
of cubic feet of air to be warmed per 
minute, and dividing that product by 
1000 .” 


Table of the Quantity of Pipe, 4 inches diameter, which will heat 1000 cubic feet of air 
per minute any required number of degrees, the temperature of the pipe 
being 200® Fahrenheit. 


Temperature at which the Room is required to be kept. 



Temperature op 
External Air. 









j 85° 

j 90° 

45® 

50® 

1 53® 

1 

1 60° 

1 65° 

1 70° 

1 75" 

1 

j 80" 



Fe€i of Pipe required ftr One Thousand feet of Air, 


i 10® 

i 

126 

150 

174 

200 

' 229 

i 259 

1 292 

328 

i 367 

! 409 

1 12® 

119 

142 

166 

192 

220 

i 251 

1 283 

318 

j 857 

399 

; 14® 

1 

112 

135 

159 

184 

212 

j 242 

i 274 

309 

347 

388 

1 16® 

( 

105 

127 

151 

176 

204 

1 233 

1 265 

300 

337 

378 

1 18® 

98 

120 

143 

168 

195 

j 225 

256 

290 

328 

368 


; 20® 

1 

91 

112 

135 

160 

187 

216 

247 

281 

318 

358 


i 22® 

83 

105 

' 128 

152 

179 

207 

238 

271 

308 

347 


1 24* 

76 

97 

120 

144 

370 

1 199 

229 

262 

298 

337 


j 26" 

69 

90 

112 

136 

162 

190 

220 

253 

288 

327 


1 28° 

61 

82 

104 

128 

154 

181 

211 

243 

279 

317 

i 

! 30® 

64 

75 

97 

120 

145 

173 

202 

234 

. 269 

307 


32® 

47 

67 

89 

112 

137 

164 

193 j 

225 

j 

296 

34® 

40 

60 

81 

104 

129 

155 

184 

215 

1 249 

286 

j 36® 

32 

52 j 

73 

96 1 

120 

147 

! 175 

206 1 

1 239 

276 

I 38® 

: . 1 

25 

45 

66 

88 

112 

138 

166 

196 

! 230 

266 


40® 

18 

1 37 

58 

80 

104 

129 

157 

187 

220 

255 


42° 

10 

30 

50 

72 

95 

121 

148 

178 

210 

245 


44® 

3 

22 

42 

64 

87 

112 

189 

168 

200 

235 


46® 


15 

34 

56 

79 

103 

130 

159 

190 

225 


48® 


7 

27 

48 

70 

95 

121 

150 

181 

214 


50® 



19 

40 

62 

86 

112 

140 

171 

204 

u 

62® 

I 

1 

11 

32 

54 

77 

103 

331 

161 

194 


table the quantity of pipe which will heat 1000 cubic foot of air 
and in onc’of t^poraturo corresponding to that of the external air, 

“r “ the other columns, find the temi»oroture of the room; then, in this latter column 

^ ^ found * temperature, the required numb^? of feet of 
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There are other rules laid down for 
calculating the length of pipe required 
for heating any extent of hothouses ; but 
although, perhaps, sufficiently correct for 
ordinary purposes, they are far less scien- 
tific than those already noticed. Thus, 
for example, for a hothouse to be heated 
to about 60'', divide the cubic contents of 
the space to be heated by 30; when 70® 
to 75° of heat is required, divide by 20 ; 
and when 75® to 80°, by 18— the quotient 
will give the length of 4-inch pipe re- 
quired. If 3-inch pipes are use^ add 
one-third ; if 2-inch pipes, double the 
length of the 4-inch pipe. 

The foregoing calculations, &c., have 
been made, presuming the buildings are 
of the ordinaiy construction, and neither 
buried underground nor subject to exces- 
sive damp. If buried much under the sur- 
face, unless great pi'ecautions have been 
taken to keep the walls dry, much heat will 
be lost by abstraction ; and, if the walls are 
damp, a great deal of the heat is lost in 
evaporating the moisture ; for it has 
been ascertained that it will take as much 
heat to vaporise one gallon of water from 
the walls of a building as would raise the 
temperature of 47,840 cubic feet of air 
1®. Pits and hothouses, which may be 
seldom heated, and then, perhaps, only 
in the time of frost or wet weather, 
will take a much longer time to heat 
than those that are constantly in opera- 
tion. 

The following calculations have been 
made by Mr Forsyth as to the propor- 
tions the surface of pipe should bear to 
the cubic contents of air to be heated. 
He says, ‘‘I consider 1 square foot of 
pipe” to 10 cubic feet of air to be heated 
“necessary for pines; 1 foot in 12 for 
grapes; 1 foot in 15 for peaches; and 
1 foot in 24 to keep the frost from green- 
house plants, when the thermometer in 
the open air falls to zero.” 

The following are the calculations of 
Mr Scott, the intelligent superintendent 
of the gardens at Leigh Park, Hants, re- 
garding the proportion of hot-water piping 
to heat certain capacities : “ In stoves of 
considerable dimensions, containing from 
50,000 to 60,000 cubic feet of air, having 
a surface of glass (including rafters and 
sash bars) in the proportion of 1 square 
foot of glass to 10 cubic feet of air, the 
proportion of 1 foot of 4-inch pipe to 5.33 

VOL. I. • 


feet of glass will be ample heating surface 
to maintain a minimum temperature of 
60® during ^vere weather. But in a 
house containing from 10,000 to 15,000 
cubic feet of air, with a surface of glass 
in the proportion of 1 foot of glass to 
6.75 feet of air, the proportion of 1 foot 
of pipe to 3 feet of glass will be required 
to maintain a minimum temperature of 
60° or 65°, provided covering be not used. 
In vineries and peach-houses the quan- 
tity of heating surface required will 
very much depend on circumstances, as 
whether they are detached or connected 
in a range, also whether the crop is 
wanted early or late ; but 1 foot of pipe 
to 4 feet of glass will be a ffiir average for 
vineries, and 1 foot of pipe to 5 feet of 
glass for peach-houses. Conservatories 
and greenhouses, according to size and 
other circumstances, will require 1 foot 
of 4-inch pipe to 5 or 6 feet of glass. 
If flues be preferred, I should consider 
1 foot of an ordinary flue equal to 2 feet 
of a 4-inch pipe. In pits or small forcing- 
houses, where covering can be easily 
applied at night, the proportion of 1 foot 
of pipe to 4 or 5 feet of glass will main- 
tain a minimum temperature of 60®.”— 
Journal of Horticultural Society, 

Pipes used for hothouse purposes should 
be made of wbat is called hard cast-iron, 
as it resists oxidation nearly three times 
as long as soft or common cast-iron, and 
fully as long as wrought iron does. The 
latter is seldom or never used for pipes, 
but for boilei’s it frequently is. Galvan- 
ised hard cast-iron pipes would be a great 
improvement. 

To prevent oxidation is a most impor- 
tant matter, as it not only in time destroys 
the pipes, but it prevents the radiation of 
heat from them. Many experiments 
have been tried with a view to this, but 
with no very satisfactory result. It is 
probably the best way to keep the sur- 
face of the pipes always clean by a free 
use of pumice stone. To paint pipes 
with lead paint, although it is often done, 
appears to be injurious, as it prevents the 
free radiation of heat; and Hood conjec- 
tures this to arise “ from the total change 
of state which the lead undergoes by its 
chemical combination with the carbonic 
acid in the process of making it into white 
lead. Practically,” he continues, “it is 
found to have an injurious tendency on 

2 H 
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the free radiation of heat from most 
bodies, varying, however, with their radi- 
ating powers. On a good radiator its 
effects are the most injurious; on a bad 
one, less so; but its use should be avoided 
as much as possible in all cases where the 
free radiation of heat is the object in 
view.” Ainger, also an excellent authority 
on such matters, treats this subject lightly, 
however, and observes, “ The coloiir mid 
texture of the pipe surfaces, with refer- 
ence to radiating powers, have been some- 
times insisted on; but these are refine- 
ments of little value. The difterences in 
radiating power are very trifling till we 
arrive at polished metallic surfaces, and 
these are not likely to be adopted. Pipes 
are usually covered with black paint ; but 
almost any material, and any colour, will 
do equally well.” Our own practice is to 
use anti-coiTosive paint, which is pre- 
pared without any white lead whatever, 
and has decidedly the advantage over all 
other paints of resisting the effects of 
oxidation. The late Mr Lymbnni ob- 
serves, on the radiating power of japes, 
“When the radiating power of lamj)-l)lack 
is 100, polished iron is estimated fit lo; 
and though rough cast-iron, and oxidised 
on the surface, will be much more, still it 
would add greatly to the effect to have 
them coated with lamp-black.” 

Sir Joseph Paxton appeared to be at 
one time in favour of ellijitical pij>es cast as 
thin as possible, and also obseri^es, (“Maga- 
zine of Botany,” vol. ii. p. 253,) “ that thin 
sheet-copper ones are far sujierior, and in 
the end tlie most economical.” He also 
says, “ Zinc, though otherwise an excellent 
material, is not wxdl suited for elli])tical 
pipes; it becomes so soft at the temjiera- 
ture of boiling water that they soon, the 
lower ones esj>ecially, change their shaj)e 
and become nearly round.” This, how- 
ever, we think, is cau.scd in a great de- 
gree by the expansive force, or jnxssure 
of the wutcr in them. Zinc pij>es we 
cannot recommend, as they are so liable 
to accidents and decay. 

. Leaden pipes may l>e very advantage- 
ously employed for heating pits, <fcc. ; but 
they should not exceed 2X inches in 
diameter ; and wdiere a considerable tem- 
perature is required, tw'o or more courses 
of them may be used. Their advan- 
tages are, a total absence of oxidation 
and rapidity in heating; and, from being 


in long lengths, fewer joints will be re- 
quired. 

Earthenware Pipe$ have been employ- 
ed in many cases as a substitute for cast- 
iron ones, and even eai*thenware boilers 
have been used. An instance of the 
former occura in the gardens of J. 
Greenall, Esq., emjdoyed to heat a pit 
between 30 and 40 feet in length. A 
portion of these pij>es, which are of 
large dimensions, is introduced into a 
vault below, for afibrding moist lx)ttom 
heat. These have openings in their 
uj)j)er surfiice for the escajKj of a mode- 
rate quantity of steam ; the otliers are 
conveyed round the pit in the usual 
manner, and suj)ply dry heat. In con- 
necting earthenware ]>ipcs with metallic 
boileix it is advisal>le to connect the 
])i|)c with a block of stone, perfoiiited at 
one side to the size of the [)i]>e, and at 
the other, to the* size of the nozzle-] )i|)e 
of the boiler. This la.st joint sliould be 
jait together u])on the iinion-scrow prin- 
ciple, to prevent leakage from a diflerence 
in the cxjuuision of the materials. Where 
earthenware boilers are used, this j>re- 
caution is unneces.sary. 

Earthenware evaj)orating ])an8 are very 
fre(]uently used. The annexed diagram, 
fig. 321, will ex])lain their merits. They 


Fig. 321. 



are manufactured of common jmttery- 
w'are, and are each about 15 inches long, 
and 5 inches wide, with u concave bottom 
to fit upon 4-inch water-j)i];cs ; they are 
placed in various j^urts of the houses. 
When filled with w'ater, they continue to 
give out a genial and uniform vapour, 
and of course are not liable to rust, or 
any of the objections raised against the 
metallic pans usmilly cmi)loyed for this 
purj^ose. Tlie only fault wo have to 
those above noted is, that they are 
rather too small ; but this is a fault 
readily i-emedied, or a greater number 
of them may be emjdoyed. Snp])lying 
humidity to the atmosphere of a hothouse 
is much better effected by the use of 
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evaporating pans, than by the direct 
admission of steam from the boiler, and 
much more gradually and permanently 
than by pouring water on the pipes, or 
indiscriminately syringing the house all 
over. The idea of increasing the humi- 
dity of hothouses is almost coeval with 
the application of steam as a heating 
power. With some this practice of 
admitting steam took its origin from an 
idea that, if a i)ortion of vapour was 
thrown into the house direct from the 
boiler or pipes, an additional degree of 
heat would be diffused through the struc- 
ture ; others applied it with the view of 
destrojdng insects on the j)lants ; while 
a few only saw the necessity of employ- 
ing it to increase the humidity by coun- 
teracting the drying effects of the heat 
in the house. “ The device proved, 
at least, that gardeners began to be 
conscious of the unnatural dryness of the 
atmosphere of these houses, and, anxious 
for any exj)edicnt, however unnatural, to 
counteract it, and considering the state 
of many j)lant-houses, it is not surprising 
that its effects, as occasionally employed, 
should, for a while at least, be u])parently 
beneficial. Food, though scalding hot, 
and rather unwholesome, is better than 
absolute starvation to plants as well as 
men ; but, nevertheless, it is my firm 
conviction that steam is invariably inju- 
rious in a greater or less degree, and will 
speedily be found so even by those w^io 
at first had every reason to be satisfied 
with its effects. I have repeatedly tried 
it myself, under divers modifications, 
and have never failed, sooner or later, 
to perceive its injurious effects. Indeed, 
its injuries are for the most part not long 
in manifesting themselves. The only case 
in which it is not evidently injurious is 
in large houses, where the volume of air 
is great, and the steam is converted into 
vapour long before it reaches the plants — 
for it must ever be borne in mind that 
steam from close boilers, and water 
heated in open vessels, are essentially 
different things. Both are alike liquids, 
and both aeriform, and there the resem- 
blance ends. Caloric in a sixfold propor- 
tion has entered into the composition of 
steam, in the form of latent heat, which 
is discharged amongst the plants, wdjcii 
the steam is reconverted into vapour." — 
ItOGEKS, in Gard, May, 


The same excellent authority farther 
remarks, that, under certain modifica- 
tions, steam may be employed by causing 
it to be discharged into a space between 
the real and the false bottom of a water- 
cistern 6 inches deep, and’ having not 
less than 4 superficial feet of surface. The 
false bottom of this cistern is to be of 
wire or zinc, pierced with very fine holes, 
and 2 inches above the real bottom. The 
cistern is to be filled with water, and the 
steam introduced into the space between 
these bottoms, when, by heating the 
water, it will induce the giving off an 
abundance of vapour, in a state very 
beneficial to the plants. It is in this 
modified way that the admission of steam 
is recommended by Mr Rogers in the 
case of his conical boiler. 

Mr Beaton has suggested the applica- 
tion of steam highly impregnated with 
tobacco or sulphur, for the destruction 
of insects ; and we have found the bene- 
ficial eftects of mixing sulphur, and also 
the unrolled leaves of tobacco, in evapo- 
rating j)an8, placed on the top of the 
pipes — as well as the fertilising effects of 
guano, pigeon-dung, and urine, used in 
tlie same way. Tlie ammoniacal fumes 
given out by the use of these latter bring 
the atmosphere of a hothouse or pit to 
about the same state as did the old- 
fashioned dung-heds, known, notwith- 
standing their dirty appearance, and 
great w’ostc both of labour and manure, 
to be so pre-eminently vtduable for the 
restoration of sic’kly plants, the vigorous 
grow'th of healthy ones, and the total 
destruction of insects. 

We have already stated that earthen- 
ware boilers and pi])es have been recom- 
mended ; and indeed there are instances 
of their being in use, and fully answering 
the expectations of tliose wdio have re- 
eommeiided them. We have also, in 
another part of this w^ork, spoken of the 
cements used for joining metallic boilers 
and pipes. The following is used in 
forming connections betw^een earthenware 
boilers and pipes of the same material : — 
red or wdiite lead, painting over the pai’ts 
to be brought together two or three times 
with oil, so that the parts to be joined 
may be well saturated. Cotton wool has 
been recommended to be mixed with the 
lead, which has tlio effect of preventing it 
from cracking. This latter preparation 
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has been used to stop leaks both in iron 
and earthenware pipes, securing it well 
with twine or cord. Water should not 
be put into them for a few days after the 
joints are made, nor indeed imtil the lead 
has become quite dry and hard. 

Cement of the best quality, withina any 
mixture of sand, will stand any heat com- 
municated by hot-water apparatus. It 
is of consequence to have it applied as 
quickly after it is made as possible. 

Another cement for earthenware pipes 
is thus prepared : — J^fix one pint of sweet 
milk with two pints of butter milk ; set 
them on the fire till they are curdled; 
strain them, and save the curd; pound 
some lime veiy fine, and, after passing it 
through a fine sieve, mix it and the curd 
till they become a dough ; dry the pipes, 
and afterwards apply tlie cement. 

In the case of garden w alls heated by 
hot- water pipes, and indeed in pits that 
may be for a time during winter not in 
use, it will be well to draw off the water 
from them, to prevent their bursting by 
the expansion of frost. Tliis precaution 
is, however, unuecessaiy where the pipes 
are in houses, and where the temperature 
is not likely to fall below' 32^ For 
greater safety, all boilers should be fur- 
nished with a waste-pipe inserted in their 
bottom, so that the water may be with- 
drawn when required. Should obstruc- 
tions arise that might be difficult to over- 
come, recourse may be had to a siphon 
formed of a flexible tube — a gas-pipe, for 
example. The former is, however, the 
simplest and most effectual means. 

Stopcocks are of various constructions, 
and are usefully employed iu changing 
the course of circulation from one pipe to 
another. They are seldom used, how- 
ever, for graduating the temperature, as, 
by diminishing the internal capacity of 
the pipe, the velocity of the fluid is 
increased. Hood gives the following 
data : ‘‘ In most cases, a cock of 2 inches 
diameter will be sufliciently large to 
use with pipes 4 inches in diameter, 
and a cock of inches diameter with 
pipes of 3 inches ; but for very small 
pipes, the relative proportions should 
perhaps be more nearly equal, on account 
of the increased friction.” One of the 
best of these is that of Mr Rogers, fig. 
322, which has the merit of not impeding 
the circulation, as all cocks must be liable 


to do when, on being turned, they dimi- 
nish the opening through which the water 

Fig. 822. 



flows. To the box or hollow plug a is 
fitted a valve i>erfcctly water-tight, and 
which is o])ened or slnit by the handle 
sliding through a stutfing-box in the end 
of the ])hig. "it apin'ars, however, to re- 
quire to be placed at the elbows or turns 
of the ])ij)es this, unless in certain cases, 
can be no great objection. One (.»f the 
most economical, and, at the siunc time, 
one of the simplest modes of shutting olf 
circulation iu pipes, is to have a small 
cistern cast, to wliich the ]>i)>es are to be 
att4iched. This cistern is to have a mov- 
able cover, with a half-ineli flange bent 
downwai'ds, so as to fit into a groove nin- 
ning round the top of the ci.steni ; and 
this cover, when placed on the cistern, 
and the gi’oove filled wdtJi water, wdll 
form a tight steam-joint. \A''hen it is 
desirable to shut off one or all of the 
pij»es, a w'oodcn or cork stojjper is to bo 
put in their orifices. These, l)cing non- 
conductors, will j)revent the heat from 
passing from the cisteni to the y)ipcs by 
conduction, and wdll completely cut off 
circulation. Where these can be conve- 
niently attached, no other stopper is equal 
to them. For single pipes, sometimes an 
oblong cistern, 1 foot in length and G 
inches wide, is cast on them, with a cover 
as above ; and this is found to answer 
all useful purposes as w ell as methods of 
greater complexity and expense. In no 
department is the apparatus for heating 
by hot water more defective than in that 
of stopcocks ; — many expensive and ineffi- 
cient illustrations of them might be given. 

Fig. 323 gives a section and cross sec- 
tion of the stopcocks we had constructed 
especially for, and used at, Poltalloch, 
and which are very complete, having 
six waterways each — that is, three flows 
and tliree returns. They are placed 
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at the junction of three sets of double the part of the stopper mwked p on the 
pipes — one on each side of a high-pressure cross section is in tide position shown in 
boiler ; and they allow the water to flow, the fig., the cock is open in every direc- 
or check it, as may be required. When tion, allowing the water to flow freely 


Fig. 323. 



from the boiler along the pipe a, and 
through the cock into It and c, returning 
again by e and / in the under j)art of the 
c(jck, and into the under part of the boiler 
by the main return d. When ^ is turned 
round in front of pipe A, no circulation 
tfikcs place in that direction ; the wliole 
w’ater then flows along the })ipe c, and re- 
turns by the under j)art of the cock /, 
and into tlie boiler by d. When is 
placed ill front of c, the flow and return 
is ilicro stopped, and the water flows and 
returns by d and e into the cock, and into 
the under pait of the boiler by </, as indi- 
cated by the arrow’s showui on section. 
And again, when ^ is placed in front of 
all connection with the cock is cut oft* 
and the water from the boiler flow’s along 
the other set of pipes situated on the left 
hand of the boiler, which can, in this 
case, be more quickly heated if required. 
These cocks are made for 4-inch pipes, 
and are bored, turned, and ground very 
exactly, to prevent any heating fi’om the 
different branches. They are solid in the 
bottom, which prevents leaking, and have 
a close cover ground into the outer case, 
and on to the top of the movable stopper. 

Some of these stopcocks are made to 
circulate along a, and return down through 
the stopper to the boiler by d, without 
going into any of the other branches. 
These latter have not the branches d or e. 

Stopcocks are both an expensive, and 
often an unsatisfactory part of a heating 
apparatus. One of the simplest substi- 
tutes is thus described bv Tomlinson, and 


may be made applicable where two or 
more hothouses are to be heated by the 
same boiler, or where bottom and atmo- 
spheric heat is supplied from the same 
source: *‘To effect this, a small open 
cistern, a, should be placed on top of the 
boiler as shown at fig. 324, and from 
the bottom of this cistern the various 

Fi-. 324. 


r:: 

flow’-pipes arc made to branch off. By 
this means,” he says, ‘‘the expense of 
stopcocks or valves is avoided ; for by 
driving a wooden plug into one or more 
of the pipes which open into the cistern, 
the circulation will be stopped until the 
apparatus is heated ; — but in that case, 
water wdll flow back through the return- 
pij>c. This, however, may be prevented, 
by bending a lower portion of the return- 
pipe into the form of an inverted siphon, 
as shown in the figure. This will not 
prevent the circulation when the flow- 
pipe is open ; but if that be closed by a 
plug iu the cistern, the hot water will not 
return back through the lower pipe. Any 
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siphon may be remoyed firom time to Mr Peckstone hw giyen 8lig^Uly dif- 
time, by twng off the cap e at the lower ferent proportions in “ Practicai Treatise 
part of the bend*' on Gas- Lighting,” p. 340. /^Tbe iron 

' pipes are connected in various ways , borings are to be pounded in a mortar 
the following, however, are the principal, until they are fine enough to pass through 
— viz., the flange- a fine sieve ; then, with 1 lb, of these 
joint, fig. 325 ; the borings, so prepared, mix 2 ounces of 
spigot -and -faucet, sal-ammoniac in powder, and 1 ounce of 
or socket-joint, fig. flowers of sulphur, by rubbing them well 
326 ; the thimble- together in a mortar ; afterwards keep 
join4 fig. 327 ; and the mixture dry till it is wanted for use. 
the saddle-joint, fig. When it is to be used, for every part, by 
328. TJie flange- measure, take 20 parts of iron borings, 
joint is made by prepared as presc'ribed, and mix the 
placing some elastic whole well together in a mortar, and 
substance, such as bring the compound to a projier consis- 
felt, pasteboard, tence by pouring water gently over it as 
roj)e-yam, caout- it is mixing. It is then t(^ lie applied 
chouc, well-satu- between the flanges by a blunteil caulk- 
rated with white- iiig-iron, where it is to be well set up ; 
lead and drying oil, and after the joints arc screwed up very 
between the flanges, tight, the loose cement is to be scrape*! 
and bringing them off” Of cour.sc the same mixture is 
flrmly together by to be use<l for the other varieties of 
means of three or joinings in the usual manner, and as el.se- 
fourscrew-bolts and where described in this w’ork. 
nuts. This joint In joining hot-water pipes, r*>pe-yani 
presents a clumsy has often hecn u^ed ; hut this, if much 
appearance; but it Siiturated with tar, is ohjectionuble, jus the 
bis the advantage tar melts with tlic heat, and cvai.seijuently 
of beingciusily taken the stuffing becomes loose and imperfect, 
asunder, and hence New or untarred yarn, (»r soft -.spun rojx*, 
is valuable when pipes are laid down fur is much better. In the ca.se of flange- 
temporary purposes. joints, the same material was used, and 

The spigot-and-faiicet, or socket-joint, formed in shape of a e*>llar ; now. thick 
is the neatest and strongest, hut can mill-board is jireferreti fur this purjioM'. 
scarcely l)e separated w^heii once made, Lead was u.sed in the ca.se of Sfaket- 
mless joined with lead instead of rust, joints, and jicrhapH it is not mucii to he 
vhich is found to make a secure and per- objected to ; mid when pijxjs are put up 
nanent joining. for experiment or for lemiiorary purpose.s, 

The composition generally used to it is certainly the best, as, Viicn it is 
lack this joint with is called rust or nece.ssary to take tliiTu to jiieces, a fire 
lorings by tradesmen, and is a mixture lighted under tlie joints melts the lead, 
f iron borings with sulphur and sal- when the pijies may be disengaged with- 
ramoniac. The following are the jiro- out much trouble; whereas, if permanent 
•onions given by J3uchanan in “Essays,” joints be made of rust, almost no ])owcr 
. 177: — ‘‘To make iron cement, 40 can take them asunder, 
arts by weight of iron borings are to »Soirie engineers make the joints of their 
e added to 1 part of sal-ammoniac and pijies with iron tilings, gold size, andlith- 
part of flowers of sulphur, well mixed arge. This, however, is not a good com- 
jgether, and beaten up like putty, pound, and has been said to split the sockets 
luch sulphur rendei*s the composition when the pijies become heated, — |)erha|)S 
nttle. When a considerable time can from expansion in the two latter materials 
e allowed for the cement to dry in the being greater than in the first ; whereas 
nniy befure steam” or hot water “is the expansion must always ho only equal 
Imitted into the pipe, a smaller proper- to that of the pipes themselves, 
on ofsulphur may boused.” Messrs Cottam and Hallcn make 
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their joints with what is called a " loose 
collar,” namely, hemp, white lead, hromi 
paper, Dorking lime, and boiled oil. 
Tto mode of joining baa the advantage 
oi being xeadWy isSaen pmeea wben 
alterations are required ; and also that 
the pipes can bo jdinted by any handy 
labourer. 

“ The thimble-joint is not only a strong, 
but also a neat connection. It has the 
advantage over the flange-joint of being 
much neater ; while, like it, it may be 
taken to pieces for repairs or otherwise 
without disturbing the other joints. It 
has been recommended to make the 
thimble of thin wrought iron, leaving but 
a small space for the cement, that the 
expansion may be equalised, and the risk 
of an unsound joint avoided. 

“The saddle-joint is composed of two 
pieces, forming a thimble, which are em- 
braced by two hooj)s, the ends of ^\hich 
are secured and tightened by screws. 
This is a convenient joining when a 
branch has to be made from the main 
pipe. The branch ought, however, always 
to be cast upon the main, with its proper 
flange or faucet. AVhen the ^'nes are 
vertical, the ends are ground to ht each 
other ; and the iron cement being placed 
between them, the weight is sufficient to 
unite the joint. Where the exterior 
of the pipes must be flush at the joint, 
the projection is made inside of the 
pipe. 

“ In small wrought-irou pipes used in 
some hot- water ap])aratuses, the joint is 
formed by placing the ends of the tubes 
within a socket, forming a right and left 
hand screw : the edge of the one ])i])e 
being flattened, and the other sharpened, 
they are screwed so tight that the edge of 
the one is indented into the flattened sur- 
face of the other. The wrf>ught-iron 
pipes of small diameter that are occasion- 
ally used as branch-pipes, or to carry off 
the water of condensation, are screwed 
into the cast-iron pipe. By whatever 
method the joints are made, the space 
between the joined ends should be as 
small as possible, to prevent the lodg- 
ment of water in the lower part.” — Ber- 
NAn’s Hist, of the Art of Wanning and 
Ventilating, 

All metallic bodies expand by heat; 
and hence pipes heated by hot water or 
steam expand and contract by change of 


temperature. This has been noticed in 
another part of this work. Engineers, to 
provide against danger from this expan- 
sion, have adopted rollers placed under 

of the building, admit of the pipes stretch- 
ing out, when heated, to their full expan- 
sion, and also of returning to their origi- 
nal length when contracted. Inordinary 
cases, such as in hothouse-heating, unless 
upon a veiy extensive scale, this provision 
is unimportant ; but where the pipes are 
carried to a great length horizon^y, it 
is useful. 

Expansion-joints are also used to 
correct expansion 
and contraction ; 
as, for example, in 
the case of the 
flange-joint, fig. 329, 
where Count Eum- 
fords expansion- 
drum, is made of 
thin copper : as the 
pipes a i elongate, 
they press on the thin sides, i, of the 
drum, inwards ; and as they cool, they 


Fig. 329. 



Fig. 330. 


draw the sides out. 

The thimble-joint, fig. 330, is often 
formed to admit of this 
expansion, by having 
the adjoining ends of 
the pipes a h tuimed 
true on the outside, 
and having a thimble, 
as in the common 
joint : a piece of tin, c, or inner thimble, 
is interposed, and made to fit nicely to 
the turned pai’ts of the pipes, which 
works backwtu'ds and forwards like a 
piston in a c^dinder, as expansion and 
contraction goes on. 



Fig. 331. 


Spigot-and-faucet joints are similarly 
made, and, in a range of pipes 120 feet 
in length, ])ermit a movement of three- 
quarters of an inch upon the whole 
length. 

The cone-joint, fig. 331, is employed 
by Mr Parkins in his 
high - pressure mode 
of circulation : it is a 
strong joint, and easily 
made. The cone is 
' inserted into the ends 
of the pipes, in the same 
way as connecting gas- 
pipes, and is made ti<yht hv 
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bolts, as will be seen by a glance at our 
diagram. 

“ The allowance made for the expan- 
sion in cast-iron pipes is, in practice, 
l-8th inch in 10 feet, or 1 -960th of their 
length. When heated from 32"" to 212"", 
cast-iron expands 1 -900th of its length, 
bar iron 1-819, copper 1-581, bniss 
1-535, tin 1-462, lead ]-351, zinc 
1-933.” — Bernan, in IH ^ t . of Heat - 
ing^ (tc. 

MTntosh’s (of Glasgow) patent elastic 
washer may be used with much advan- 
tage for packing hot- water pipes ; it is 
about a qum-ter of an inch thick, is much 
cleaner than ordinary plugging, and 
forms a much more certain and durable 
joint. 

Most excellent and minute directions 
are given in “ Buchanan on the Economy 
of Fuel,’’ for the various modes of con- 
necting cast-iron pipes — a work which 
should be consulted by all who are inte- 
rested in the subject 

“ Care must be taken, in joining ciist- 
iron pipes, to allow room for expansion. 
This is sometimes done in the thimble- 
joint, fig 330, in which the adjoining 
ends of the pij>es a 6 are turned true 
on the outside, and have a thimble, or 
short cylinder of wrought iron, to enclose 
them, leaving only a small place for the 
current A piece of tin, c, or inner 
thimble, is interposed, and made to fit 
well to the turned parts of the pipes, 
which, under the influence of heat or 
cold, work forwards or backwards, like 
a piston in a cylinder. A similar expan- 
sion-joint, applied to spigot-and-faucct 
connection, fig. 326, answers very well. 
Lead cannot be substituted for tin or 
iron cements in joints, for, by frcfjuent 
heating, it becomes permanently expand- 
ed; while the iron pipes, always contract- 
ing in cooling, and the lead not partici- 
jjating in the contraction, the joints soon 
get loose. Count Rum ford introduced 
an expansion-drum, b in fig. 329, of thin 
copper, between the extremities of two 
pij)e8, a t, which, in elongating, pressed 
the sides of the drum inwards, and, in 
cooling, drew them outwards. The pipes 
should not be connected with any part 
of the building, but be quite indeiKjndent 
thereof : all the horizontal branches 
should be supported on rollers, and 
nothing done to interfere with the expan- 


sion of the different parts.” — Tomlinson, 
on Warming and Ventilating. 

However excellent these internal pro- 
visions may be for making a secure 
joint, and they are no doubt well 
fitted for steam-pipes — for those in 
which hot water is to circulate— the 
impediment Cfiiised in the circulation 
by the obstruction must have its objec- 
tions. Lead has, no doubt, the fault 
imputed to it above ; but when used 
in the case of pipes having a bead cast 
on the end of the spigot, we think it one 
of the best materials for joinings, as, 
w'hen it contmets, it leaves the beaded 
part of the spigot, and thus forms an 
intemal cavity, in which the spigot end 
of the pipe works backwards and for- 
W'ards, as it becomes heated or cooled — 
providing, b\^ this projKjrty of contrac- 
tion, a joint such as the art of man could 
scarcely, if ever, imitate. 

Perkins’s improved hot-water pipes — 
of which we have lately seen some excel- 
lent exaraj>lc8 in the new Commercial 
Bank, Edinburgh — are fitted together 
with screw’-joints and couplings of a 
peculiar kind, which renders stuffing 
and cement wholly unnccessarj’. To 
this we may add, that these i>i})es may 
be taken to pieces, for the ])ur]>ose of 
cleaning or removal, with very little 
trouble — a circumstance which is not the 
case with others, and which, it must 
be admitted, is a serious deficiency. 
The joints to which we hava alluded are 
also more elegant in appearance. For 
a detail of the principle, vide “ Repertory 
of Patent Inventions, 1841,” p. 216. 

The heat given out by hot- water pipes 
is just as dry as that from smoke flues : 
it has the advantage, however, of being 
much purer, and free from the smoke or 
deleterious gases wdiich accomj)any flues, 
unless they arc built with gi’cat care, 
and kept in good order. To obviate 
this, or rather to supi)ly the air in the 
house with an amount of humidity equal 
to that it has been robbed of by the heat 
from the pipes, varitms contrivances — 
some of which w*e have already noticed — 
have been recommended. The most 
sensible of these is that proposed by 
Mr Ainger, in his valuable essays on 

llie Production, Distribution, and Pre- 
servation of Heat,” published in " The 
Gardeners' Chronicle.^' After alluding to 
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Fig. 332. 


the practice of raising vapour from water 
sprinkled on the soil, <feo., which he very 
properly condemns, and lays it down 
as a rule, that wherever artificial heat is 
employed, all the requisite moist^ 
should be vaporised by the heating 
apparatus, and by it only, ho goes on to 
observe : “ Various schemes have been 
devised for this purpose, amongst which 
may be mentioned the plan of making 
a part of the water circulate in open 
troughs, instead of closed pipes. This 
plan, however, and all the modifications 
of it, are open to the objection, that all 
the impurities which by accident fall 
into these troughs or gutters may be 
carried by the circulation into the boilers, 
and, depositing themselves there, give rise 
to numerous unpleasant consequences. 
A much better plan is to cast a trough 
upon the circulating pipes, which has 
frequently been done upon a small scale, 
and attempted on a larger. It failed, 
however, for some time, in consequence 
of the tendency of any large excrescence 
upon the pipe to bend it in the act of 
cooling.*’ At his sug- 
gestion, pipes with 
large troughs of this 
form, fig. 332, have 
been recently made, 
where the troughs con- 
tain 10 gallons of water 
in each length of pipe, so that one or more 
placed ill a hothouse w^ould funiish an 
abundant source of moisture, without 
abstracting it from the soil, and without 
affecting the pmity of the circulating 
water. These troughs have the farther 
advantage of being entirely inoperative 
when left dry j whereas the open gutters 
depend on the perfectly close fitting of 
their covers. — Vide Rogers’s opinion on 
the same subject, sect. Various Modes of 
Heating, &c. 

The same excellent 
authority proposes to 
arrange his pipes as 
in the annexed fig. 
333, though,” he 
observes, “ with a 
view to tlie full effect 
of the radiant heat, 
and to the prevention 
^eater ^m- 
munication ot heat 
to the air than is unavoidable, it would 
VOL. I. 



Fig. 333. 



be better, perhaps, to expose all the pipes 
to the plants by placing them thus, (fig. 

334,) provided the 
height of the shelves 
and other circum- 
stances permitted this 
mode of arrangement. 
In this way a larger 
portion of the heat 
would arrive at the 
plants in a radiant 
form, because on the 
other plan the oppos- 
ing surfaces of the 
adjacent pipes main- 
tain a mutual inter- 
change of radiation, 
and become cooler 
principally by the contact of the air. This 
objection applies in some degree to the in- 
ner sides of all pipes which are presented to 
the w^all, and from w^hich, therefore, the 
heat is conveyed to a large extent by the 
atmosphere. Economy would, doubtless, 
be consulted by closing up all those por- 
tions of surface which are not adapted to 
radiate directly upon the plants or upon 
the soil. The same effect would be pro- 
duced by clothing the inner semi-circum- 
ferences of wall pipes with non-conduc- 
ting materials, or, if practicable, by 
giving to tliose portions a bright metallic 
lustre.’* 

Glass tubes were used in the Royal 
Gardens at Vienna so early as 1836, the 
tubes being about 3 inches in diameter, 
and in 3-feet lengths. The glass was 
quite transparent, and about a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, jointed by bands of 
brass and cement. 

Iron pipes enamelled with glass, both 
inside and out, are now common for con- 
veying water for domestic purposes. Were 
we certain that the exj)ansion of the metal 
when heated would not throw off this 
glass coating, then we would say that 
perfection had at last been reached in 
the construction of hot-water pipes. The 
recent invention of covering iron with 
other metals not subject to corrosion, by 
chemical means, may also open up a new 
era in this department of hothouse archi- 
tecture. 

It appears to be the fate of all newly- 
invented improvements to meet with op- 
position by that class of individuals who 
are content to remain stationary, and 

2 I 
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who will not progress with the times. 
Hot water, as a heating medium, has had 
that opposition to contend with, and every 
little accident, to which all improvements 
are for a time liable, has been taken hold 
of. A boiler will not heat so soon as 
expected. How many common flues will 
not draw, let us ask, because tlie furnaces 
have been improperly built ? The boiler 
may heat, but the water refuses to circu- 
late. What is the cause of this? Only two 
can be stated— namely, the pipes being 
laid lower in one part than in another — 
that is, out of a direct line as regards 
their level. But this seldom occurs. By 
far the most frequent cause of a want of 
circulation is air getting in — as, when 
water is boiled for the first time, the air 
it contains is expelled ; and this goes on 
accumulating, until the pipes at some par- 
ticular part become fully charged with it 
instead of water. The very process of 
filling the apparatus tends to produce 
this effect; for as water is poured into the 
boiler, which, being always the lowest 
point, will of course be filled first — and 
as the lower pipe will next receive the 
water, and afterwards the top one — it fol- 
lows that the air which is in the pipes, 
unable to find its way out through the 
water in the boiler, is forced into some 
part of the pipe generally at the highest 
point, and there remains compressed 
between the two bodies of water, and 
consequently separating them. Till this 
air be extracted, no circulation can take 
place. In the case of close-topped boilers, 
accidents might occur attended with dan- 
ger. To remedy this, a small perforation 
should be made in the pipe at the highest 
point, about the size of a quill; “for,” 
as Hood remarks, “ the rapidity of motion 
in fluids being inversely proportional to 
their specific gravities, as water is 827 
times more dense than air, an aperture 
which is sufficiently large to empty a 
pipe in fourteen minutes if it contained 
water, would, if it contained air, empty 
it in about one second.” 

Some have recommended a self-acting 
valve, others a cock, and some square 
openings fitted with corresponding stop- 
pers. The usual plan adopted by our- 
selves is a simple aperture about one 
quarter of an inch in diameter, having 
a wooden peg loosely fitted into it, so that 


lur- 


|tl\e 


if the pressure of the air be considerable, 
it will force the peg out. Where it can 
be applied conveniently, we insert into 
the upper part of the flow-pmaia small 
tube of several feet in lengthf\ 
to the wall, leaving the orifici 
open. 

“The velocity with which the^ 
circulates has been attempted to L 
by calculating from the difference olj 
perature indicated at opposite poi 
the apparatus. But many circumi 
in practice affect the motion 
temperature of the air, and consed 
of the pipe surface — the flexures, a 
clinations, and length of the pip 
varying rate of combustion in t 
nace, and heat of the water in theb 
the thickness, material, and surfacel 
pipe — its iiTegular or iinifonn call 
the greater or less skill withwhiq 
air-valves are placed, and many meq 
cal niceties of detail and finish, 
the data must be assumed, so thJ 
practical men, the few rules that! 
been given are not only useless, but j 
delusive ; and hence the uncertuintj! 
varying practice of those who 
erected this sort of apparatus, 
general maxims are, however, recog 
in these arrangements. As the effefl 
the circulating-pipe dei)ends on the wm- 
})crature of its surface, that will be higher 
or lower as the velocity of the internal 
fluid is rapid or slow. All bends or 
flexures in the pij)e should be avoided ; 
and, where unavoidable, they should have 
as flat a curve as possible. Angular 
elbows or knees are most faulty. The 
ascending and descending pipes should 
throughout have the same, or nearly the 
same, internal diameter, without contrac- 
tions or enlargements ; and where cocks 
are introduced, their water-way should 
be as near that of the pipe as possible. 

It is obvious that, in a series of tubes in 
which the circulation depends on a mi- 
nute difference of level, this should be 
carefully preserved by proper fixing, more 
particularly where the direction is nearly 
horizontal. A slight accidental depres- 
sion in a series of pipes will mar the 
action of an otherwise effective appara- 
tus; and more failures have arisen from 
this than by all other causes united.” — 
Bernan's History of Heating^ &c. 
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§ 8. — HOTHOUSE FURNACES. 

The hothouse furnace described by 
Nicol about the beginning of the present 
century, is still very generally in use, and 
may be understood by the following de- 
scription of it in his own words : " It is 
simply an oven, capable of containing less 
or more fuel, according to the kind of 
hothouse to which it may be attached, 
and the kind of fuel to be used.*' His 
medium size is of the following dimen- 
sions : — The oven is 30 inches long and 
20 inches wide ; the grate 1 8 inches long 
and 10 inches broad; the furnace-door 
10 inches square, with a circular valve in 
the centre of it 3 inches in diameter ; the 
ash-pit door is of the same construction 
and width, but 15 inches deep. These 
valves turn with a handle, and are cap- 
able of admitting any quantity of air to 
the extent of half their diameters, which 
is deemed sufficient. The sole of the oven 
is placed 1 2 inches below the level of the 
flue, and is paved with firebrick. The 
walls are also formed of firebrick to the 
height of 12 or 15 inches, and the arch 
is turned with the same material. Fire- 
clay is used instead of lime.” 

Little improvement has taken place on 
this furnace up to the present time, if w’e 
except the introduction of larger bricks 
in its construction, thereby lessening the 
number of joints, aud the lengthening out 
the floor by introducing dead-plates be- 
tween the fire-bars and furnace door. The 
first improvement made on Nicol’s fiir- 
nace was by the late Mr Loudon in 1 803, 
■who added a double door, upon Count 
Rumford’s principle. Hay, Steuart, At- 
kinson, and others, about the same time 
turned their attention to the subject ; but 
wo observe little alteration of consequence 
made by any of them, excepting by the 
latter, who introduced brass registers in 
ash-pit doors, instead of the iron ones 
used by Nicol, as being less liable to cor- 
rosion, and of course much easier opened 
and shut. Ho also added the dumb or 
dead plate, which is either a plate of 
thick cast-iron, or a strong fire-clay tile, 
placed between the opening of the door 
and the front end of the bars or grate, 
laid in a slanting direction, having an in- 
clination of from 3 to 4 inches from the 
door towards the grating, and from 1 foot 
to 18 inches in length, according to the 


size of the furnace. A similar dumb- 
piate was placed between the inner end of 
the grating and the throat of the furnace, 
laid slanting upwards in the direction of 
the floor of the flue. Upon the front 
dead-plate the fresh supplies of fuel are 
laid, and become pretty well carbonised, 
being ignited by the fire on the grate. 
While it bums slowly there, the smoke is 
given out, and, having to pass over the 
fire on the grate, becomes to a certain 
extent consumed. 

It may here be remarked that this was 
the fii'st attempt to consume smoke, at 
least in garden structures ; and fires ma- 
naged as directed by him, and detailed 
in the latter end of this article, are 
found to answer the purpose very satis- 
factorily. The great advantage of double 
doors and ash-pit registers — the latter 
first suggested % Dr Black, and aftcr- 
w^ards put in practice by Count Rumford 
— is the command they give the fireman 
over the state of the fire. By shutting 
them closely up, the process of combus- 
tion is lessened from the want of air, and 
the fire may be kept in a state of suspen- 
sion, as it were, for many hours ; while 
on opening the register either in the door 
or the ash-pit, air is admitted, and combus- 
tion goes on. Indeed it is impossible to 
regulate the temperature of any house 
without these necessary appendages and 
their proper application. As regards the 
size of furnaces, we may remark that, 
where the best Newcastle coal is used, a 
furnace wull be amply sufficient of half 
the size of that required where inferior or 
Scottish coal is alone to be got. 

To understand the defects of tlie fur- 
naces in common use, w^e should consider 
that the gi-eatest part of the floor — often 
the whole of it — is taken up with the 
grate, wdiich is also, in many cases, too 
wude in the bars. They frequently have 
tw’o ill-fitted doors, one to supply the fuel, 
and the other to remove the ashes. This 
unnecessary extent of grate and doors 
admits too much air, by which the fire 
is not only kept below the temperature 
sufficient to consume the smoke, but also, 
as soon as the door is opened, a vast 
quantity of cold air sweeps over the fire 
and through the flues, carrying along 
with it three-fourths of the heat in them 
out at the chimney-top. Then the cold 
damp coal is thrown into the centre of 
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the fire, which reduces the temperature — 
destroying in ope instant all the effect 
required; liberating the products of the 
co^ in an imperfect state at a low tem- 
perature — and thus giving rise to volumes 
of thick smoke, which, when once formed, 
it becomes impossible to burn with all 
the heat such a furnace is capable of 
producing. 

The construction of furnaces, whether 
for smoke-flues or hot-water boilers, de- 
serves particular attention ; for on the 
perfection of their principle much de- 
pends, as regards both tlieir power of pro- 
ducing the greatest amount of heat from 
the smallest quantity of fuel, and of con- 
tinuing to give out heat for the greatest 
length of time. One of the greatest faults 
to be found in hothouse fhrnaces gene- 
rally, is their having too great a draught, 
whereby an unnecessary waste of fuel 
takes place, and the heat is driven past 
the boiler, or through the flue and out at 
the chimney-to]), without having time 
either to heat the water or to communi- 
cate with the air of the house through 
the brickwork. Hood s description of a 
furnace for this purpose is good, and, in 
fact, contains the essential conditions re- 
quired. “ The heat,” he obsen^es, should 
be confined within the furnace as much 
as possible, by contracting the fartlier 
end of it, at the part called the throat, so 
as to allow only a small sj)acc for the 
smoke and inflamed gases to pass out. 
The only entrance for the air should be 
through the bars of the giute, and the 
heated gaseous matter will then pass di- 
rectly upward to the bottom of the boiler, 
which will act as a reverberatory, and cause 
a more perfect combustion of tlie fuel 
than would otherwise take place. The 
lightnes.s of the heated gaseous matter 
causes it to ascend the flue, forcing its 
passage through the throat of the fur- 
nace with a velocity proportioned to the 
smallness of the passage, the vertical 
height of the chimney, and the levity of 
the gases, arising from their expansion by 
the heat of the fiimace.” 

Amongst the advantages of nearly air- 
tight fumacc-doors, we may state that 
combustion cannot be supported until 
the temperature of the air reaches from 
900® to 1000®— .points to which it cannot 
arrive before it comes in contact with 
the fuel, by merely passing through the 


chinks of an imperfectly-constructed fur- 
nace-door. The cause is very different 
when made to pass through the ash-pit 
and the bars of the grate, as it becomes 
heated nearly to that degree before com- 
ing in contact with the fire. 

According to Tredgold, in a furnace 
for burning a bushel of coals per hour, 
the area of the fire-grate should not be 
less than 8, or more than IG square feet, 
and the surface of the boiler should l>e 
four times the area of the grate, with 32 
feet of side flue. This, however, we think 
considerably more than necessary. A 
large proportion of grate and bottom sur- 
face was considered by that eminent en- 
gineer as greatly tending to lessen the 
labour of the attendant. 

The following table has been drawn up 
by Hood for determining the proper area 
of the bars for furnace grates : “ Sup- 
posing the ordinjxry kind of furnace-bars 
afford about 30 inches of opening for the 
air, ill each square foot of surface mea- 
sured, as the bai*s are i)laced in the fur- 
nace, and allowing half-inch openings 
bctw'een the bars, w hen the bars them- 
selves arc about 1 ^ inches wide, then tlio 
relative proportions betw^een the tirea 
of the bars and the length of the pipe 
should be as follows : — 


Area of bars. 

4-incli 3-inch 

2-inch 


pipe. pipe. 

pipe. 

75 square inches ) 
w’ill suj)ply ) 

1 50 feet, 200 feet, 

300 feet. 

100 

200 .... 266 .... 

400 .... 

150 

300 .... 400 .... 

600 .... 

200 

400 .... 533 

800 .... 

250 .... .... 

500 .... 666 .... 

1000 .... 


This table is carried to the extent of 
500 square inches of bars ; but the above 
may be considered sufficient for our pur- 
pose, as the proportions upwards are in 
the same ratio. 

Nicol, Atkinson, and others, used dead- 
plates both behind and in front of their 
furnace bars, as already stated ; and some 
have very judiciously introduced them 
along the sides also. Dead, or more pro- 
perly carbonising plates, should be made 
of strong fire-clay tiles laid round the 
grating, and With it forming the floor of 
the furnace. Strong iron plates have also 
been used, but they are objectionable as 
being less durable, and as having so great 
an ^nity for oxygen, which dl heated 
metals possess ; — ^indeed, the less iron em- 
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ployed in a furnace the better. The use 
of these plates is for diminishing the area 
of the grating without lessening the size 
of the furnace ; and as the ftiel upon 
them consumes very slowly, in conse- 
quence of receiving no air from below, 
it continues to burn on them, when that 
which was immediately above the grating 
has burnt away. 

In building furnaces, strength and du- 
rability ought to be considered ; there- 
fore, common bricks should never be 
used. Fire-clay bricks — a sort containing 
a largo proportion of sand, which renders 
them exceedingly hard, and capable of 
resisting for a long time the action of 
heat — should be inviiriably employed ; and 
those of a large size, known in England 
by the names of Welsh lumps or Stour- 
bridge lumpers, are to be preferred to 
bricks of the usual dimensions. Fire-clay 
should also be used instead of mortar. 

We are at present getting manufactured 
by the Garnkirk Company, near Glasgow, 
a comjdcte set of fire-clay bricks for 
furnaces, as well as a hot-water boiler 
and flue of the same material, so as to 
constnict either a hot- water apparatus 
or smoke-flue system of heating, in which 
not a particle of iron is to be used. The 
very injurious cftects that heated metal- 
lic bodies have upon the air is so well 
known, and has been so satisfactorily 
proved by chemical experiments, that 
any farther allusion to it here would be 
superfluous. The following are plans 
and dcscrijitions of our 
furnaces. Fig. 335 is 
the ground-jilan, and, 
like all the other pai'ts 
of the apparatus, is 
made of a peculiarly 
excellent kind of fire- 
clay bricks and tiles, 
for which the Garnkirk 
Company is celebrated, 
having on theirproperty 
a species of clay con- 
taining, by chemical analysis, above twice 
as much alumina as Stourbridge, consi- 
dered the best in England, and nearly as 
much silica j and as alumina and silica are 
the only materials that oxight to enter 
into the composition of fire-bricks or 
crucibles, which are exposed to the most 
intense temperatures, that clay which 
contains these in greatest abundance, 


without the presence of lime, peroxide of 
iron, peroxide of manganese, or phosphate 
of lime, as the Garnkirk clay does, must 
be admitted to be the best The floor of 
the fire-oven is formed of two fire-clay 
tiles, 18 inches broad and 2 feet long. 
The perforated tile a forms the grate 
upon which the fire bums, and the other 
the carbonising plate h, upon which 
fresh supplies of fuel are to be laid. 
These perforations, as shown in cross and 
longitudinal sections, figs. 336 and 337, 
are 1 inch in diameter upon the top 
surface, and 2 inches in diameter on tlie 
under surface, for the admission of air 
to cause combustion. These tiles are 
each 4 inches thick. 

The sides of the oven are formed of 
four bricks, two on each side, 2 feet 
3 inches long, 6 inches thick, and 12 
inches broad. These are laid on their 
edge, and dovetailed together, as well as 
to the brick at the back of the furnace, 
which is of the same width and thickness 
as the side ones, but only 18 inches long ; 
— they are rounded at the front edge, to 
ejuse the draught. The dovetailed bricks, 
wdiich tie the others together, are 12 
inches long, passing cpiite through the 
side bricks, 12 inches broad, and 16 
indies thick at the tail end. The 
utility of these in binding the furnace 
together must be apparent. 

Fig. 336 is a cross section, showing the 
perforations in 
the grate a, 
the ends of the 
side brick 
and the roof or 
covering c. The 
roof is formed 
of one semi-cir- 
cular tile, 4 in- 
ches thick and 2 
feet long, covering that part of the furnace 
which is over the gi’ate, and also the 
throat of the flue, 'which are the parts 
most exposed to intense heat : it is 
bevelled oflf at the ends, so as to rest 
square on the side bricks. The roof 
over the carlionising plate is a flat tile 
6 inches thick, 18 inches broad, and 
2 feet long, contracting this part of the 
furnace to 12 inches by 18. 

Fig. 337 is a longitudinal section, show- 
ing the ash-pit door c, which is also of 
fire-clay, 3 inches thick and 15 inches 


Fig. 335. 
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square, hollowed out at the top and bot- 
tom sides, so as to move on the rounded 
Fio* projections on 

the tiles above 
and below it: 
d is the door 
of the furnace, 
also of fire-tile, 
and suspended 
from the pul- 
Icy e by means 
of a round vul- 
canised India- 
rubber belt 
The arrange- 
ment will be better seen in fig. 339. This 
door slides in two grooves in the side 
bricks, as seen in the elevation. 

Fig. 338 is 
the eleva- 



Fig. 338. 



Fig. 339. 



tion, showing 
both furnace 
and ash-pit 
door, slid- 
ing horizon- 
tally uj)on 
Sylvester’s 
principle. 

Fig. 330 
the eleva- 
tion showing 
the furnace 
door suspen- 
ded by a 
pulley, and 
opening ver- 
tically, while 
the ash-pit 
door opens 


current of air, are the only novelties ; and 
they are new only in this peculiar ar- 
rangement ; because, as we have already 
stated, air has been admitted behind the 
fire for the same purpose for very many 
yeai's. In this arrangement, the air 
which enters by the four channels meet- 
ing the current of gas at right angles, 
or rather, indeed, opposed to it, would 
tend to produce that forced intermixture 

Fig. 340. which is 

secured m 
the turpen- 
tine lamps 
by the pecu- 
liarly form- 
ed chimney, 
and the de- 
flecting but- 
ton placed 
over the 
flame.” The 



horizontally. 

Williams s improved or Ar^and furnace. 

--This furnace is founded upon the prin- 
ciple of the Argand lamp ; and although 
sufficiently ingenious and creditable to 
the inventor, has not l)een found to act 
very satisfactorily in practice. In The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” an anonymous 
correspondent, in criticising this furnace, 
makes the following remarks in regard to 
its effects In the annexed diagram we 

have shown how simply and easily the ov viuuHuio as inose constructed 
nents, rea. or supposed, of the contri- principle of consuming smoke. 

vance in question may be obtained in 1 v 

furnaces resembling those generally used 
for horticultural purposes. The aperture 
marked by four arrows, 
which indicate the course of the entering 


four arrows show' the direction of the air. 
Fig. 340 will more fully explain its prin- 
ci])le. 

In the ‘‘Transactions of the Society of 
Arts” will be found several kinds of fur- 
naces described ; and amongst them one 
in which all the bars of the grate are 
tubes, for the })urpose of admitting a 
current of air to pass into a long narrow 
chamber, formed in the bridge behind 
the fire, w'hich hiis a communication with 
the hollowr bars, and from them, through 
a thin aperture, into the flue at the throat. 
This, with many others that could be 
named, show's how various are the opinions 
regarding the admission of air into fur- 
naces— whether it should be admitted in 
large or small quantities — whether in a 
cold or heated state — whether directly 
upon the fuel through the doorway, or 
only through the ash-pit bars, &c. It is 
somewhat surprising that the hot-blast 
has not been tried upon hothouse fur- 
naces. The theory appears practicable 
enough, and it would certainly be worth 
a trial. 

Amongst the various kinds of furnaces 
that have been projected, there are none 
so valuable as those constructed upon the 
principle of consuming smoke. Of these 
there are now somewhere above forty, for 
which patents have been taken out. 

So early os 1680, a stove was exhibited 
at the fair of St Germains, near Paris, in 
which the smoke not only descended, but 
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was also consumed. And a simple but 
highly ingenious grate, in which the burn- 
ing fuel was maSe to consume its own 
smoke, was one of the many original 
contrivances of Dr Franklin. Soot is 
very inflammable ; and when we reflect 
that one pound weight of it gives as much, 
if not more heat, than a pound of coal, 
we need not he surprised at the increas- 
ing anxiety for the construction of fire- 
flues and furnaces that will consume their 
own smoke. 

One of the simplest and most success- 
ful appears to be one mentioned in a 
report to the “ Liverpool Health of Towns 
Advocate,” the invention of Mr Wye 
Williams, and kindly famished to us by 
John Sutherland, Esq., M.D., of that 
town. ‘‘ It consists in placing a per- 
forated iron plate, several feet square,” 
but of course proportioned to the size of 
the furnace, “ immediately behind the 
fire-bridge in the bed of the flue. The 
air is admitted into a space below this 
plate, and is diffused by passing through 
the apertures. The gases and carbona- 
ceous vaj)ours become immediately 
ignited when the air is admitted, and no 
smoke is produced. The annexed sketch, 
fig. 341, will show the plan : a the boiler. 

Fig. 841. 
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h the fire-place, c the flue, d the chimney, 
c the asli-pit, / the fire-bridge, g the 
diffusion-plate, through which the air 
passes bejfbre it plays upon the hot gases ; 
h a space into which the air is intro- 
duced from without, the quantity being 
regulated by a valve. This plan requires 
no other management than to keep the 
fire-bars always covered with fuel ; and 
the size of the diffusion-plate must be 
ascei^ined by trial, and also the quantity 
of air to bo admitted. Of course this 
should be no more than sufficient to 


effect the combustion, otherwise the 
boiler is cooled down.” Mr Joseph 
Williams of Liverpool has effected an 
important improvement on this plan, by 
introducing hot-air into the space A, by 
making it pass through hollow bars or 
tubes placed near the fire, instead of 
admitting it directly from the atmosphere. 
The waste in fuel alone in furnaces where 
the smoke is not consumed is enormous — 
amounting to nearly one-third of all the 
coal used. The experiments of Mr Heniy 
Holdsworth of Manchester have shown 
that, in the front flue of a furnace of 
common construction, the thermometer 
seldom rose above 1100°, and often fell 
below 900°, the mean being 975°; w’hile 
in the same furnace, while consuming its 
smoke, the mean temperature was 1 1 G0°, 
ranging between HOO^’ and 1000° The 
quantity of water evaporated by a pound 
of coal was one-half greater than when 
the smoke was not consumed. 

The perfect combustion of coal in a 
furnace fire requires that the gases gene- 
rated during the process of burning should 
be brought in contact with an adequate 
supply of fresh air, so as to furnish oxy- 
gen for the conversion of the whole of 
the carbon into carbonic acid gas, which 
is invisible. If from any cause the sup- 
ply of air be inadequate to effect this 
object, the carbon is disposed of in the 
form of smoke ; and eveiy atom thrown 
in this state into the atmosphere is not 
only a source of nuisance, but is also the 
cause of a direct pecuniary loss to the 
proprietor of the funiace. 

or Chanters smole-consuming fnr^ 
n<ice, of which the annexed fig. 342 is a 
sketch, has been hitherto more extensively 
used in gardens than any other ; and, 
when pro})er attention is paid to its work- 
ing, it answers extremely well. Exclusion 


Fig. 342. 



of air, excepting when made to pass di- 
rectly through the fire from the ash-pit, is 
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its leading feature. No furnace, however 
constructed, can consume its own smoke 
upon first kindling the fire, nor until the 
fire has attained the temperature neces- 
sary for the consumption of smoke, which 
appears to be never less than 1000° of 
Fahr. scale. 

To understand the principle of this 
furnace we may observe, that there is 
a carbonising plate, on which the coal is 
submitted to two processes — namely, car- 
bonisation and combustion. Over this 
plate is formed an arch of fire-brick, or 
large Stombridge lumps, either of which 
radiates sufficient heat to produce a 
powerful effect upon the coal, which 
instantly gives out plentiful streams of 
carburetted hydrogen gas. The gas, 
being thus formed at a high temperature, 
is immediately inflamed by a due pro- 
portion of atmospheric air rushing 
through the heated coke at the bottom of 
the furnace, which, meeting the gas, pro- 
duces a brilliant and lasting fire, and, 
from its purity of flame, prevents soot 
from lodging in the flues, if common 
attention be given to the first lighting ; 
and it can be kept in for months together 
without relighting if required. 

In this frimace a third, or thereby, 
only of the floor consists of a grate, and 
that placed close to the throat. The 
inclined plane on which the coal is placed 
is set at an angle of about 35° or 40° and 
occupies the whole space from the grate 
to the feeding-door. Tiiis door is smaller 
and dififereutly formed from those in 
common use. It has merely sufficient 
opening to admit of the supply of the 
fresh coal, and is very completely closed 
with a flanged lid to exclude air. The 
fuel is pushed forward upon the inclined 
plane by means of a square piston, 
wrought by a handle from without ; and 
by reversing the motion, the piston is 
bought back to its original place, to ad- 
mit of fresh supplies of coal. The first 
arrangements being completed, the fire 
being kindled, and the door completely 
closed, the plane and the arch are thus 
converted into a retort The heat of the 
rising through it, 
which is strongly reverberated from the 
arch, promotes the distillation of the 
nearer portions of the coal. The gases 
^ they rise are whirled into the current 
towards the flue, and, meeting with the 


rush of heated air through the fire, are 
inflamed and completely consumed. This 
process continues till the coal is perfectly 
coked; — which is then pushed forward by 
the screw, to make place for fresh supplies 
of coal. If properly attended to, these fur- 
naces work well ; but it is difficult to get 
men to attend to them, as the feeding of 
furnaces has hitherto lieen carried on with- 
out system or regard to correct principloa 
A scientific remedy is noticed in “ The 
Pharmaceutical Times ” for the coiisumj>- 
tion of smoke, which consists in intro- 
ducing a cast-iron tube from a boiler to 
convey a column of steam above, and to 
be tlisj)crsed by a rose nozzle over the 
surface of the coking coal. “ Decomposi- 
tions and new combinations thus take 
place, which efibet the entire combustion 
of the inflammable gases, and the imme- 
diate disappearance of a column of black 
smoke, which, till the turning on of the 
steam, had hovered in the shaft of the 
chimney.” Where steam is employed, 
this is easily effected, and at little waste 
of power. A more simple and almost as 
efficacious a method may be applied in 
any hothouse furnace, even of the most 
common construction, by leading a 
metallic tube, finely perforated at” the 
end, to terminate over the fire, tlie otlier 
end being connected with a cistern of 
water. The jet of water, about as fine as 
a small needle, being thrown upon the 
fire wdiilst burning briskly, will gene- 
rate sufficient steam in tlie furnace to 
secure the combustion of all smoke. 
The accidental leaking of a boiler over a 
fire-place kept constantly at work led to 
the discovery of this simple remedy. 

The majority of smoke-consuming fur- 
naces, although in form and minor de- 
tails differing from each other, nearly all 
rest on one general principle— namely, 
the admission of an adequate supply of 
air behind the fire-bridge, and just at the 
point wliere the supply afibrded by the 
ordinary draught ceases to be oftective. 

The carbonaceous vapour, being still 
heated to a high degree, becomes in- 
stantly ignited on being brought in con- 
tact with the air, so that a sheet of flame 
may bo seen to sweep along the bottom 
of the boiler, and no smoke is produced. 

If the extra supply Iw cut off, the flame 
immediately ceases, and its place is occu- 
pied with a dense volume of black smoke, 
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which escapes by the chimney. The 
restoration of the current of air causes the 
smoke to cease and the flame Ml reappear. 

In these essentials the smoke-consum- 
ing furnaces differ widely from those in 
common use, because, in the latter, no 
air can possibly reach the back part of 
the furnace at the bridge, but is axiUnitted 
at the front of the fire close by the door, 
and, in consequence, passing rapidly over 
the fire, enters the throat of the fiimace at 
the bridge in an improperly heated form, 
and not only carries along with it a large 
quantity of smoke, but also a great portion 
of cold air, which, instead of heating the 
flues, tends rather to reduce their tempera- 
ture. In regard to that part of th e furnace 
called the bridge, Mr Ainger, in Gar- 
deners* Chronicle,” makes the following 
remarks: — ‘‘In ordinaiy boiler-setting, 
what is called the bridge, which is in- 
tended to direct the rising flame and 
gases into close contact with the boiler, 
but which, at the same time, shuts out a 
large space from its radiation, is, I be- 
lieve, a totally injurious contrivance. By 
diminishing the primary radiation of the 
boiler, we, of necessity, give a larger por- 
tion of heat to the gases which it is suffi- 
ciently difficult to reclaim during their 
rapid passage through the thereby over- 
heated flues, and which escape with an 
unnecessary large share of heat into the 
chimney.” 

Our own opinion of the exclusion or 
admission of atmospheric air is, that a 
very limited quantity is all that is neces- 
sary, both for the support of combustion 
and also for the consumption of smoke ; 
but that tliis air, whatever its amount 
may be, should be directed to the warm- 
est part of the furnace ; — and the warmer 
it is before it is so applied, the better. Air- 
tight furnaces should be first constructed ; 
and, if provided with proper registers in 
their frames and ash-pit doors, the neces- 
sary quantity of air can be most readily 
supplied. 

Fig. 343 is a longitudinal section of a 
smoke - consuming furnace upon Mr 
Joseph Williams’ principle, and approved 
of by the Committee of the Health of 
Towns, &o. The cross section is the 
same as that formerly given in fig. 90. 
The furnace door and ash-pit are upon 
the same principle as those Ibere detailed, 
as is also the fire-clay grate with its per- 

VOL. I. 


forations. The leading feature in this 
nace is the perforated fire-clay tile a, 

placed in 
thethroat 
of the fur- 
nace, and 
sunk 3 
inches in- 
to the 
groove in 
the tile d 
at the 
back of 
the grate, 
and also 
into the 

tile e in the evolving-chamber /• Air 
is admitted, after passing through the 
ash-pit to become heated, by the aperture 
6, so as to act with force oh tbe half- 
inflamed gases and smoke after passing 
through the i)erforations in the tile a; for 
on the quantity and force of this body of 
air, consumption of the smoke depends, 
c is a boiler over the fire, but it has no 
direct connection with the principle of 
this furnace. 

Jackets patent smoke-consuming furnace is 
a very ingenious piece of mechanism, but 
by far too complicated to be used for 
ordinary purposes. A set of drawings of 
it in detail, with description, will be 
found in the Repertory of Patent Inventions. 

A patent has recently been taken out 
by Mr G. Ansty of Brighton, which we 
think worth the attention of furnace- 
builders. The })rinciples, so far as pub- 
lished, are in the right direction. His 
method for more effectually securing the 
combustion of the smoke is by causing 
the products of combustion to pass 
through apertures in plates and cones, 
and thereby to be retained longer than 
usual in contact with the flues and heat. 
And his invention also embraces the 
means of regulating draught in chimneys, 
so as to maintain an equable degree of tem- 
perature at the upper end of the chimney, 
by preventing any sudden influx of cold air. 

Messrs W. and J, GaHotoag^s patent 
hollers. — These boilers consist of a cylin- 
drical shell or outer case containing two 
cylindrical tubes forming the fiimaces. 
These two tubes unite behind the fire-bars 
in a single chamber, and it is in this 
union that their virtue as smoke-con- 
sumers consists. The ordinary double- 

2 K 
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furnaced boilers in use are defective as 
smoke-consumers, inasmuch as the two 
furnace tubes extend the whole length of 
the boiler, so that thq products of com- 
bustion do not meet until their tempera- 
ture has been reduced below the point of 
ignition. Extended experience proves 
that, as economic evaporators, Messrs 
Galloway’s boilers hold a high rank. They 
are, however, better adapted for large 
BteW-boilers than for ordinary hot-water 
ones; but, as we yet hope to see one large 
hot-water boiler made to supply heat to a 
large establishment of hothouses, such 
boilers may yet find a place in gardens of 
importance. 

Various other mechanical contrivances 
have been tried, both for the purpose of 
consuming smoke and also for feeding the 
fire without manual attendance; but, from 
their complication, they are found not to 
work so satisfactorily as could be wished. 
Still their respective inventors are en- 
titled to praise for their ingenuity. The 
examples w’e have given of smoke-con- 
suming furnaces may be deemed suffi- 
cient. 

The causes of opaque smoke being so 
copiously produced by furnace fires arc 
thus detailed by W. Keld Whytehead, 
C. E., in Suggestions on Smoke-consum- 
ing Furnaces,” <fec. — “The escape of car- 
bon, the presence of which causes the 
opacity of smoke, arises from imperfect 
combustion of the fuel, which may be 
occasioned by any of the following 
causes. Oner-rapidit^ of combustion. — This 
is the most common cause of opaque 
smoke, and defies the most careful stoker. 
In other words, it is forcing a furnace — 
*. c., compelling it to bum a larger quan- 
tity of coals in a given time than it is 
fitted to do. That is to say, a certain 
proportion ought to exist between the 
area of the furnace and the quantity of 
fuel necessary to bo consumed to evapo- 
rate the required quantity of water ; or, 
as engineers say, “a square foot of fire- 
grate will only bum to advantage 10 lb. 
of coal per hour.” The reason of this 
limitation is easy to be understood. Each 
lb. of coal requires 2 lb. of oxygen for its 
perfect combustion, to supply which 
150 cubic feet of atmospheric air must be 
passed through the fire. Now, all this 
air has to pass through the spaces be- 
tween the fire-bars, and sufficient space 


can only be obtained by having a propor- 
tionate area of fire-grate. Thus, suppos- 
ing tlie fire-bars are l^-inch wide at top, 
and the spaces between them jths of an 
inch, it is obvious that out of the l|-inch 
space in the width of the grate, only 
§ inch, or one-fifth of the whole, is avail- 
able for an air-passage. But, even if 
there be sufficient area of fire-grate, and 
the fire-bars of proper proportions, there 
may be want of draught in ike chimney. 
The passage of air through the fire is 
entirely dej)endent upon the action of the 
chimney, which is a species of pump; 
and a chimney of insufiicient diameter or 
height will no more discharge a dispro- 
portionate quantity of gas than a pump 
would of water under similar circiim- 
stances. It is desirable that the chimney 
should stand as near to tlie boiler as pos- 
sible, because every foot of horizontal 
flue causes additional obstmction to the 
passage of the air, and diminislies the 
useful effect of the chimney. It often 
happens that the action of a good chim- 
ney is neutralised by the malfomiation of 
the flues surrounding the boiler. In this 
case the remedy is easy, or the fault may 
rest partially or entirely with the ignorant 
fireman.'*^ We are afraid this defect will 
be more difficult to remedy than “ irregu- 
lar firing and too much stokingy which are 
the ordinary faults of the inexperienced 
fireman. And the extreme of firing too 
thick is as bad as too thin — the former 
preventing the proper admission of air 
through the bars, and the latter allowing 
the air to pass through in excess, which 
has the effect of cooling down the furnace 
and preventing the perfect combustion of 
the fuel. The effect of regular hand-firing 
may bo expressed in figures as follows : — 
Suppose a furnace, the bars of which are so 
proportioned as to admit sufficient air for 
the proper combustion of GO lb. of coal 
per hour ; now, if once every minute we 
could throw evenly over the fire 1 lb. of 
coal, it is obvious that the quantity of 
coal on the bars would be nearly invari- 
able, because it would be supplied just as 
fast as it was consumed, and the demand 
for air would be constant. In hand-firing 
a different operation takes place : the coal 
is thrown on, say 15 lb. of coal eve^ 
fifteen minutes, and the consequence is, 
that for one-half of the time too little 
air passes tlirough the bars, and for the 
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other half, too much. And here another 
evil ensues — 

“ TAe temperature of the furnace is 
lowered helow the smoke-hurning point. ^ 
The water, of which all coal contains 
more or less, and the bituminous particles, 
are evaporated, and carry off the heat 
very rapidly ; the fire thus cooled down, 
and deprived of a duo supj)ly of air, is 
incapable of raising the bituminous par- 
ticles to a sufficiently high temperature 
to cause them to inflame, and a densely 
black smoke escapes from the chimney- 
top. It may suggest itself to the reader, 
that a more regular combustion may be 
obtained, and a better effect produced, if 
the fireman were to divide the charge of 
coal, and throw on 5 lb. of coal every five 
minutes. This is true in theory; but in 
practice another evil is induced — the 
more frequent oj)eiiing of the furnace 
door, which admits a volume of cold air, 
the cooling effect of which on the boiler 
and flues would more than counteract 
any saving that could bo effected by the 
greater regularity of the combustion. 

“ Stoking is an infallible receipt for mak- 
ing smoke. When an idle fireman wishes 
to save his trouble, he fires heavily, and 
stokes or breaks up his fire when the 
fresh coal is just warmed, which disen- 
gages a large body of tlie gases wdiich 
escape unconsumed. The secret of econo- 
mical hand-firing consists in disturbing 
the fire as little as possible ; and regu- 
larity of combustion is one effectual 
means of preventing the production of 
smoke.” 

In regard to the effects of smoke on 
vegetation, we may here observe, that it 
is perhaps less objectionable as being in- 
jurious than on account of the unsightly 
appearance it produces, and, still more, 
the enormous waste of fuel which passes 
oflT in an unconsumed state where no 
means are used for its combustion. 

Some propositions have been made for 
economising the fuel in furnaces attached 
to hothouses ; and, strange enough to say, 
the old and long ago disused plan of 
attaching a small lime-kiln to them has 
been revived of late, and by more than 
one individual. Speechly published a 
plan and description of one so long ago 
as 1796, {vide his “ Treatise on the Pine,”) 
and informs us that Mr Thompson at 
Billing, in Northamptonshire, had them in 


use upon rather an extensive scale ; and, 
on the authority of Lord John Cavendish, 
we are also informed that such kilns were 
in use at Bishop’s Court in Ireland prior 
to 1794. Admitting, however, that some 
economy in fuel could be attained, the 
dust and filth attending the operation 
will, we think, prevent their being used 
in gardens of high keeping. 

The opinions given in favour of nearly 
air-tight furnaces, and hence stove com- 
bustion, are far from being in accordance 
with those of Sir H. Davy and Dr Ure, 
both of whom have shown that fuel may 
be consumed by an obscure species of 
combustion, but at the same time give 
out little heat. The former says, in 

Researches on Flame,” — The facts 
detailed on insensible combustion explain 
why so much more heat is obtained from 
fuel when it is biumed quickly than 
slowly ; and they show that, in all cases, 
the temperature of the acting bodies 
should be kept as high as possible ; — not 
only because the general increment of 
heat is greater, but likewise because those 
combinations arc prevented which, at 
lower temperatures, take place without 
any considerable production of heat. 
These facts likewise indicate the source 
of the great error into which experi- 
menters have fallen, in estimating the 
heat given out in the combustion of 
charcoal ; and they indicate methods by 
which the temperature may be increased, 
and the limits to which it may be 
caiTied.” 

It has been proved by satisfactory 
experiments, that 1 lb. of charcoal is 
capable of converting 13 lb. of water 
at 60° into steam at 212°, if burned to 
the greatest advantage ; but on account 
of our hitherto imperfectly constructed 
furnaces, this heating power is very 
seldom obtained, even after making 
allowance for the waste of heat, which, 
in the best of furnaces, is inevitable. 
Dr Muller, in his inaugural lecture at 
King’s College, says : “ The first and 
most obvious loss arises from the escape 
of the heated air from the chimney 
before it has sun'endered to the boiler 
or flue the full amount of heat which 
it is capable of relinquishing. It is 
manifest that the best method of obviat- 
ing this consists in so arranging the 
chimney and passages for the., products 
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of combustion that they shall circulate 
thoroughly around the boiler, and that 
sufficient time may be allowed them to 
part with their high temperature before 
escaping into the external air.” This is 
mainly occasioned by the admission of 
too great a supply of air. ** There is, 
however, a very important, but more 
unsuspected mode in which loss is 
sustained, and one which is intimately 
connected with the chemistry of com- 
bustion. It depends upon an insufficient 
supply of air. It is a fact, not less 
sin^ar than important, that chiircoal, 
or coke, may be dissipated in vapour, 
and may be apparently wholly consumed, 
by one-half of the amount of air wliich 
is usually required in an open fire, under 
circumstances where the full quantity of 
heat is given out ; and it is to be obsen^ed, 
that in this case, 1 lb. of charcoal, instead 
of emitting heat enough to convert 
13 lb. of water into steiun, will only give 
out one-fifth of the heat, and will there- 
fore raise little more than lb. of water 
into steam. This important fact depends 
upon the proi)erty which charcoal has of 
forming two compounds with oxygen. 
In the first ciusc, where the most heat is 
emitted, twice the amount of oxygen is 
taken up, and cai’bonic acid gas, or fixed 
air, is produced ; in the second case, a 
gas is obtained also, called carbonic 
oxide; — it is colourless, and therefore 
escapes notice; but it is combustible, 
which carbonic acid is not; and in burn- 
ing, it gives out a large amount of heat — 
in short, the other four-fifths of the heat 
which are deficient when charcoal is 
burned into this gas. 

“ This gas is not formed, in the first 
instance, by the direct union of the 
coke or charcoal with the oxygen of 
the air; for carbonic acid is the com- 
pound which is invariably obtained ; 
but when this carbonic acid is made to 
pass over red-hot coals, it dissolves a 
portion of the coal, becomes dilated to 
twice the bulk it occupied, and actually, 
instead of increasing the heat of the 
furnace by the quantity of coal with 
which it thus unites, it most materially 
diminishes it, and carries it off in sheer 
waste. Now, let us consider what is 
actually going on in many of our fur- 
naces : these are usually open to the air 
at bottom by the bars of the fire-grate ; 


brisk combustion takes place, and the 
body of coke above becomes of a bright 
red heat ; but the air is quickly deprived 
of its oxygen by the lowest layer of coal, 
tlie draught carries up the exhausted air, 
and with it the carbonic acid that has 
been formed ; — this gas, as it passes over 
the intensely ignited coal, dissolves a 
fresh portion, cools the fire, and ascends 
the ctdmney : when it reaches the top 
of the chimney, it has become too much 
cooled down to take fire as it comes into 
the air, and passes off unsuspected, and 
to waste, actually canying with it four- 
fifths of the heat that it ought to give 
out, if the coal that it takes off had been 
burned with a due supply of air. 1 do 
not mean to say that the whole of the 
carbonic acid is ever entirely converted 
into carbonic oxide : the gas is not in 
contact with the heated coal for a suffi- 
cient length of time to produce this 
eftect ; but this I do say, that in all 
furnaces of the common construction, a 
large loss is sustiiined in this insidious 
and unsuspected manner. In the case 
where coal, and not coke, is employed, 
still greater loss is sustained ; — all the 
visible smoke is wasted, a good deal of 
cai-bonic oxide in addition passes oil’ in 
the invisible form, and still more coal 
gas escapes unnoticed ; the coal in the 
upper part of the furnace becomes coked 
by the heat of the lower portion, and 
nearly all that the gas-works obtain by 
distillation of coal in retorts, here passes 
unheated into the air. The question, 
therefore, for the consumption of smoke 
resolves itself, not merely into a question 
of public health and convenience — to 
which too often a deaf ear is turned by 
those who are deriving profit at the 
expense of the sufferers — ^but it is also a 
question of economy on the widest scale ; 
it is a question on which common sense 
and common humanity are alike agreed ; 
and it is therefore a point which eventu- 
ally will demand, from self-interest, that 
attention which mere good feeling would 
long solicit in vain .” — Pharmaceutical 
Tima. 

In reference to combustion and the 
management of fuel, we find the follow- 
ing sensible remarks by Mr Rogers, the 
inventor of the conical boiler with which 
his name is associated, given by him 
in a communication to the Gardeners* 
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Magazine,” voL xvi. p. 136 : “ When the 
fire is first lighted, it should be allowed 
to bum brisk and clear, till the fuel in 
the bottom is well ignited ; it may then 
be filled up to the throat of the furnace, 
when it will last through the night. In 
filling, care, of course, must be taken 
that the fuel is not so small and dusty 
as to stop the draught. As fuel cannot 
be consumed without air, if a furnace 
be constructed of considerable depth,” 
(the form of Mr Rogers’ boiler being 
conical, it follows that his furnaces are 
deeper than those under boilers in a 
horizontal direction — still the philosophy 
of combustion is pretty much the same 
in both cases,) “ and filled with fuel, and 
air be admitted only at the bottom, that 
fuel alone is consumed which lies imme- 
diately on the bars, and first receives 
the draught of air. The fuel above, 
providing it transmits the air, becomes 
red hot, or nearly so, but does not con- 
sume, until that below it is destroyed. 
In this manner, one of these conical 
furnaces being lighted and filled with 
fuel, that i)ortion in the upper part of 
the furnace which cannot burn, absorbs 
the heat of the burning fuel below, and 
radiates or transmits it to the water on 
every side. So i)erfect is this absorption 
of heat, that for several hours after the 
furnace has been filled up with cinders, 
though there may be a tierce fire below, 
little or no heat escapes by the chimney, 
the whole being taken up by the sur- 
rounding water. Tha economy, there- 
fore, of fuel ill such an apparatus is very 
great ; and it is also evident that excess 
of draught must bo guarded against, so 
much only being allow’^ed as will con- 
sume the fuel steadily, which is easily 
learned by experience. The necessity 
also of keeping the aperture in the 
front close, so that air enters the fur- 
nace only through the ash-pit, is hence 
evident.” 

Besides the proper construction of fur- 
naces, much of the success of their opera- 
tion depends on the manner in which 
they are attended to. This is a matter 
sadly neglected, not only in gardens, but 
in ^ largo establishments, even where 
regular engineers are employed in super- 
intending them. Nor is it a subject 
much treated on, in works of horticulture 
at least The first, and almost the only 


useful instructions we know of in a pub- 
lished form, are given in a paper “On 
the Management of Hothouse Furnaces,” 
by the late W. Atkinson, Esq., in the “ Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Transactions,” vol. v. 
p. 467. They are to this efiect : “ When 
the fire is first lighted, the ash-pit door 
may be left open till the fuel be properly 
kindled. The door should then be shut 
close, leaving the brass register so far 
open as to allow sufficient air to blow the 
fire, but not more than is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make it bum well — not vio- 
lently, nor with a strong draught ; for if 
more air he admitted than is required for 
a moderate brisk fire, it occasions a great 
waste of fuel without increasing the heat. 
The fire-place door must at all times be 
kept shut, and the sloping part of the 
iron frame of the door must be kept clear 
of coals, so as not to prevent the door 
from latching. No air must be let in at 
the door at any time, except when it can- 
not be avoided, in feeding the fire. Any 
cold air that may get in at the fire-place 
door is apt to rush over tlie fire into the 
flue without being heated, and that air 
tends to cool the flue instead of heating 
it. Therefore, all the air that is neces- 
sary for blowing the fire must be ad- 
mitted at the ash-pit register, in order 
that it may get heated in passing through 
the fire to the flue. 

“It is impossible to determine the 
exact opening necessary to bo left in the 
ash-pit register to admit sufficient air, as 
that greatly depends upon the goodness 
and length of the flue, and the height of 
the chimney. 

“ When a flue is once properly heated, 
the draught becomes stronger, and then 
a smaller opening in tlie register is suffi- 
cient to supply tlie fire wdth air. In this 
state, about | an inch opening in the 
register is generally sufficient, and it 
should be shut quite close, if it will be 
found that the fire will bum in that posi- 
tion, as a considerable quantity of air will 
get in through the joints of the ash-pit 
door. The best fuel for hothouse fire- 
places is cinders or braise. This is cheaper 
than using coals only, and keeps up a 
steadier fire with less smoke. At all 
times when fresh fuel is added to the fire, 
the hot fuel unconsumed must be pushed 
with an iron i*ake towards the further 
end of the Ijigrs, and fresh fuel applied 
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immediately in the frontofit, 80 as to fill up than into the house, will frequently be 
the space between the bars and the lower found sufficient for the night, 
part of the frame of the double door. "The ash-pit register ^ould be pro- 
This fuel being dead between the bars perly attended to, and never suffered to 
and the door, protects the door from the get injured with rust — not even in the 
heat of the fire, and prevents the iron summer time, when not in use. The door 
from warping. In supplying the fire should then be taken off the hooks and 
with fresh fuel, great care must be taken properly cleaned, and rubbed with oil to 
not to throw it over to the farther end of prevent rust The shovel iised for the 
the fire, or into the throat of the flue, for fire-place should have a sliort handle, 
this is often the cause of flues bursting, which is as convenient for use as a long 
When coals are thrown beyond the fire, one ; and, with a short-handled shovel, 
after it has burnt low, and the flue is hot, the fuel cannot so easily be thrown over 
the heat of the brickwork generates gas the fire. The jierson who attends tlie 
from the coals ; this gas gets into the fires should be directed to use his hands 


flue ; and when the fuel over the fire be- 
comes inflamed, if the flame be drawn 
into the flue, it ignites the gas that has 
been there generated, and causes an ex- 
plosion. This ought to be particularly 
attended to, (is an explosion of gas in the 
flue may destroy a valuable collection of 
plants in a moment 
"There is also another circumstance 
which renders it desirable to attend to 
the manner of supplying the fire with 
fuel. If the fresh fuel be thrown over 
the whole surface of the hot fire, it will 
produce aii immense volume of smoke 
aud black; but, on the contrary, w’hen 
the fuel is added carefully to the front of 
the fire, in the manner before described, 
then much of the smoke given out by it 
is consumed in passing over the hot part 
of^ the fire. Besides the management of 
the ash-pit register, the damper of the 
flue ought particularly to be attended to, 
by not opening it farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the combustion of 
the fuel. The more the damper can be 
closed, provided the fire will bum mode- 
rately well, the more will be retained in 1 
the flue, without escaping up the chim- ] 
ney, and the less will be consumed. And ^ 
when the fire is made up for the last 1 
time in the evenir^, the damper should f 
w put in as far as it can be, so as only to ^ 
keep the fire just- alive, an^ in general, c 
the fire may be allowed to burn bright t 
against the last attendance in an evening : s 
and then, instead of putting on fresh fuel, f 
clo^ the ash-pit and damper completely. 
Ihis will prevent any draught of cold air h 
though the flues carrying the heat out p 

the body of heat tl 
that IS then m the mass of brickwork of k 
the flues, having no other means of escape tl 


e- m opening and slmtting the doors by 
n their prosier handles, and not be suffered 
18 to do it with a spade or shovel ; for, how- 
L- ever strong tliey may lie made, they may 
y soon be destroyed by impro|M?r usage, 
e "It is of the greatest im]>ortanco to 
)f preserve the doors and ash-pits perfect, 

for if they be injured, it is difficult to re- 
e pair them without tfiking them out of 

0 the brickwork, wliich is attended with 

1 considerable exjiense, and cannot be done 
r when the fire is in constant use.” 

[ It would be superfluous to make any 
! comment on the merits of this excellent 
pajier. Many young gai’deners, by read- 
ing it carefully, will see how very few of 
the conditions laid down arc attended to 
in everyday practice; and although many 
of them may console themselves with the 
thought that they have not blown up a 
hothouse flue, how mauy tons of coals, 
and how many furnace doors, have they 
wasted or burnt out ! 

In the construction of furnace stoke- 
holes, it sometimes happens, in low situa- 
tions, that drains cannot lie got to the 
bottom of the excavation. In such cases, 
recourse must be had to caissons of iron- 
work, or brick and cement, so constructed 
that the water may l>e kept out of the 
space where the furnace, <fec., is to be set. 
Ihis is frequently done in Holland, when 
dwelling-houses, which are often below 
the levels of rivers and canals, are thus 
secured against the inroads of water 
from them. 

In regard to furnace-doors, we may 
here observe that, of all others, Sylvester’s 
patent doors are the best for regulating 
the draught in flues, as well as for lasting 
long. They hang on a frame in which 
they slide, the edges of the door and 
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firame being grooved to fit exactly ; and 
they are therefore nearly air-tight They 
also possess this advantage, that, should 
explosion take place in consequence of 
an accumulation of gases within the fur- 
nace — and aU furnaces and stoves upon 
the principle of slow combustion are 
liable to such accidents — ^instead of the 
furnace being shaken by such explosion, 
the doors would be lifted outwards, and 
the evil avoided. 


§9. — CAUSE OF CIRCULATION OF 
HOT WATER. 

The inventors of heating with hot 
water, and most of the writers on the 
subject, appear to have held erroneous 
notions on its principle of action. At- 
kinson, Bacon, Barrow, Trcdgold, and 
others, believed that circulation was 
caused by the water in the boiler expand- 
ing when heat was applied to it ; and in 
the appendix to TredgoJd’s work on heat- 
ing, we find the following reasoning; — 
the vessels A B, fig. 344, and pipes, 


Fig. 344. 



be filled with water, and heat be applied 
to the vessel A, the effect of heat will 
expand the water in the vessel A, and 
the surface will, in consequence, rise to a 
higher level a a, the former general level 
surface being b b. The density of the 
fluid in the vessel A will also decrease in 
consequence of its expansion ; but as soon 
as the column d c, above the centre of the 
upper pipe, is of a greater weight than 
the column / e, motion will commence 
along the upper pipe from A to B ; and 
the change this motion produces in the 
equilibrium of the fluid will cause a 
corresponding motion in the lower pipe 
from B to A.” This reasoning coincides 
exactly with the opinions held by the 
authorities above named. Mr Hood, 


however, dissents from these opinions ; 
and after pronouncing them erroneous, 
gives his theory in the following words : 
— " Let us suppose heat to be applied to 
the boiler a, fig. 343, a dilatation of the 

Fig. 345. 


volume of the water takes place, and it 
becomes lighter — the heated particles 
rising upwards through the colder ones, 
that sink to the bottom by their greater 
specific gravity ; and they in their turn be- 
come heated and expanded like the others. 
This intestine motion continues until all 
the particles become equally heated, and 
have received as much heat as the fuel 
can impart to them. But as soon as the 
water in the boiler begins to acquire beat, 
and to become lighter than that which is 
in the opposite vessel b, the water in the 
lower horizontal pipe d is pressed by a 
greater weight at than at y, and it 
therefore moves towai-ds a with a velocity 
and force equal to the difference in pres- 
sure at the two points y and jff. The 
w’ater in the u})per part of the vessel b 
W’^ould now assume a lower level, were it 
not that the pipe c furnishes a fresh sup- 
ply of water from the boiler to replenisli 
the deficiency. By means of this unequal 
pressure on the lower pipe, tlie water is 
forced to circulate through the apparatus, 
and it continues to do so as long as the 
w'ater in b is colder, and therefore heavier, 
than that which is in the boiler ; and as 
the water in the pipes is constantly 
parting with its heat, both by radiation 
and conduction, while that in the boiler 
is as continually receiving additional heat 
from the fire, an equality of temperature 
never can occur ; or else, if it did, the 
circulation would cease. 

“ We see, then, tliat the cause of circu- 
lation is the unequal pressure on the 
lower pipe of the apparatus ; and that it 
is not the result of an alteration which 
takes place in the level of the water, as 
has been erroneously supposed.” 

From this it appears that circulation 
is really owing to the water in "the lower 
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or returning pipe being of ^eater specific 
gravity than that in the boiler ; that 
motion takes place in the lower pipe first, 
instead of in the higher one, as was for- 
merly supposed. The colder the water is 
in the lower pipe when it enters into the 
boiler, the more rapid will the circulation 
be ; and as it is desirable to have, in most 
cases, a rapid circulation, it follows that 
the greater length of pipe employed, the 
more likely is this to be effected ; because 
the greater the length of pipe, the more 
surface is produced for radiation and 
conduction. Hence four courses of pipes, 
as in the annexed cut, fig. 34 G, will give 
out more heat than two ; and the specific 


Fig. 34G. 



gravity of the fourth, on entering the 
boiler, will be much greater than at the 
same end of the second pipe. The water, 
having given out nearly all its heat in 
the course of a long circuit, must natur- 
ally absorb more heat from the fire than 
if it had made a shorter circuit, and 
entered the boiler in a much less cold 
state — consequently economising fuel. 
We have often been struck in practice by 
finding the same quantity of fuel used in 
heating the atmosphere of a hothouse, by 
the pipes running parallel to the front 
wall, as is usually the case, as was requi- 
site when the water was turned into pipes 
or tanks under the beds to supply bottom 
heat also, — a consequence arising from an 
insufliciency in the extent of pij)es, and 
a circumstance too little attended to. 

It appears by Hood s experiments, that 
another erroneous opinion has been enter- 
tained regarding an increased circulation 
being caused by giving the return-pipe a 
considerable fall towards the boiler. This, 
so far as regards boilers that are open at the 
top, and adapted to the original or hori- 
zontal circulation, is found, he says, to be 
erroneous ; and although advocated by 
Tredgold and other scientific men, who 
founded their theory upon consideration 
of the subject as a simple question of 


hydraulics, instead of a compound result 
of hydrodynamics, has been proved by 
Hood and others to be attended with a 
loss on the effective pressure rather than 
a gain, as the height between the highest 
part of the pipe and the boiler is exactly 
the same whether the pipes be laid verti- 
cally or inclined. 

In the arrangement made by Rogers 
as to the position of his pipes to that of 
the boiler, he recommends that, when 2 
or 3-inch })ipcs are used, a uniform rise 
of about 1 inch in 20 feet should be 
given them ; but w^hen 4-inch pipes are 
employed, it is better that the pipes 
should fall from the boiler in exactly the 
same proportion, if local circumstances 
wdll admit of the arrangement ; for, he 
says, ‘‘ the moving force, and consequently 
the velocity of the circulation, depend 
uj)ou the difference in weight between the 
ascending and descending columns ; now, 
the greater the height of thc*se columns, 
the gi*eater the difference in their weight, 
and consequently the greater the velo- 
city of cirevdation, and the higher the 
mean temperature of the pipes. Witli 
4>inch pipes this is unimportant, for the 
volume of water contixined in them is 
large as compared with their radiating 
surface ; so that, wdth any given velocity, 
the w ater loses less heat in one circula- 
tion than it would in smaller pipes. 
Moreover, in 4-inch pipes the fric- 
tion is small, and offers little resistance 
to circulation, so that in 4-inch pipes 
there is little need of very rapid circula- 
tion, and less resistance to such circida- 
tion ; but with smaller pipes there is 
need of more raj)id motion, or the water 
in the return-pipe wdll be much colder 
than in the delivery- pipe. To take the 
instance of 2-inch pipes, and suppose the 
circuit of equal lengtli, and the velocity 
equal in both cases, the difference of tem- 
perature between the flow and return 
pipes will be four times as great as it 
would be with a 4-inch pipe, because the 
volume of water conveying heat is only 
one-fourth of that contained in the larger 
pipes. It is true, this difference of tem- 
perature increases the difference of weight 
in the column, — that is, the moving force 
— and the supposition of equal velocities 
does not hold good in practice. But with 
increased velocity comes increased fric- 
tion ; and, moreover, with diminished 
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diameter comes increased friction also ; 
so that, with the boiler of the same height, 
it is impossible to heat a given length of 
2-inch pipe to the same mean tempera- 
ture with an equal length of 4-inch pipe. 
But there is yet another disadvantage to 
be taken into account on the score of the 
2-inch pipe, which is this : that as a given 
boiler is calculated to supply, say 100 feet 
of radiating surface — if this 100 feet of 
surface is exhibited in the form of 200 
feet of 2-inch pipe, instead of 100 feet of 
4-inch pipe, you have not only the in- 
creased friction due to the diminished bore 
to contend with, but also the increased 
friction due to a double length of pipe ; 
so that, in order to bring the radiating 
surface of 200 feet of 2-inch pipe to the 
same mean temperature as 100 feet of 
4-inch pipe, you require a greater increase 
of moving power — that is, a great eleva- 
tion of the pipes above the boiler.” One 
foot of rise, Mr Kogers says, is sufficient 
in all ordinary cases, “ even with 2-inch 
pipes, but the higher the better ; for the 
higher the pipes are above the boiler, the 
greater will be the economy of fuel, inas- 
much as the heat will be carried off more 
rapidly from the boiler. It is a possible 
condition that small pipes might be pro- 
perly placed, and perfectly free from 
air or other impediment, and yet that 
the water in the boiler should boil to 
waste ill steam, although the mean tem- 
perature of the pipes fall far short of 200° 
— simply because in a very long length 
of pipe, if it bo laid level with, or only 
just above, the top of the boiler, the 
moving force would not be sufficient to 
overcome the friction.” 

It was some time after the application 
of hot water in heating hothouses, before 
close-topped boilers, and carrying the 
pipes to any extent of altitude, were prac- 
tised. The advantages of departing from 
the original plan are many, such as an in- 
crease of circulation, adapting this mode 
of heating to situation and circumstances 
where the horizontal method could not 
be applied, <kc. It is not easy to say to 
what altitude water may be raised by this 
means, but certain it is that it can be 
elevated to any extent directly connected 
with horticultural buildings, provided the 
boiler be made sufficiently strong to resist 
the pressure. 

According to the calculations of Hood, 

VOL. I. 


"the pressure of water on each square 
inch of surface increases at the rate of 
about ^ lb. for every foot of perpendi- 
cular height; if the height from the 
bottom of the boiler to the top of the pipe 
be 6 feet, the pressure on the bottom will 
be 3 lb. on every square inch of surface ; 
but, if the boiler be 2 feet high, the pres- 
sure on the top— which will be a pressure 
upwards — will be only 2 lb. on every 
square inch of surface, because it will 
only have 4 perpendicular feet of water 
above it. If the height of the pipe be 
increased to 28 feet, and the depth of the 
boiler be 2 feet as before, making 30 feet 
together, the pressure will be 15 lb. on 
each square inch of the bottom, and l4 lb. 
on each square inch of the top, and an 
average pressure of 14^ lb. on each square 
inch of the sides of the boiler. Suppose, 
now, a boiler to be 3 feet long, 2 feet 
wude, and 2 feet deep, with a pipe 28 feet 
high from the top of the boiler, when the 
apparatus is filled with water there will 
be a pressure on the boiler of 66,816 lb., 
or very nearly 30 tons.” 

It is seldom such a pressure as this 
will be aj)plied to garden purposes, if we 
except cases where hot water may be 
supplied from a boiler to heat baths, &c., 
ill higher parts of attached buildings, or 
in the case of a whole garden being 
covered with glass, (a thing by no means 
in the future improbable,) and where 
part of the columns which would be re- 
quired for the support of the roof might 
be used as pipes for radiating heat, l^he 
expansive force of water is so trifling, that 
under no circumstance could it burst an 
ordinary well-constructed boiler; the only 
effect would be a slight leakage : but the 
pressure upon the boiler is quite a differ- 
ent thing. The amount of the friction of 
water passing through pipes has never 
been accurately determined ; but it must, 
of course, bo greater in pipes of a rough 
or uneven inner surface than in such as 
are smooth and even. Hence glass pipes 
would have less friction than any o^ers. 
Difficulties frequently present themselves 
when it becomes necessary, from local cir- 
cumstances, to carry hot-water pipes to a 
higher or lower level than that of the 
horizontal line of the main pipes and 
boiler; but this latter should be avoided 
as much as possible. If 16 inches be 
taken as the minimum distance at which 
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4 -inoh pipes diould be placed centre from 
centre to effect a perfect circulation under 
ordinary circumstances — that is, where 
the pipos are placed so as not to fall 
below the horizontal level — then, in such 
cases, the ascending pipe should in gene- 
ral be just as much greater than the above 
dimension as the depth which the circu- 
lating pipe is required to be belovr the 
horizontal level, ^ing into account the 
length and diameter of the pipe through 
which the water passes, as on this depends 
the motive power, on account of the 
difference of temperature between the as- 
cending and descending columns of water. 
If the pipe be of considerable length, a 
less extent of vertical pipe will be re- 
quired; but if the pipe be shorter, a 
greater heiglit must be allowed, taking 
into consideration, at the same time, the 
temperature that surrounds the pipes — 
for on this depends the amount of heat 
given out, which also affects the tempera- 
ture of the descending ]>ipe. Tlius, sup- 
pose the depth of the dip, shown by the 
dotted line a 6 , as in the diagram an- 
nexed, fig. 347, “to be 24 inches, then 

Fig. 347. 





the distance y z ought to be 40 inches, 
if the pipes be 4 inches diameter — that 
is, 36 inches from centre to centre, or 
40 inches from the top of the pipey to 
the bottom of the pipe and, with these 
dimensions, as good a circulation will be 
obtained as when the distance between 
the top and bottom pipes is 16 inches 
from centre to centre in the common 
form of the apparatus. It will be ob- 
served that by this arrangement the dis- 
tance c d, from the under side of the flow- 
pi^ to the upper side of the return-pipe, 
is just 12 inches, which is the stime height 
that was stated (vide Boilers and Pipes) 
to be necessary to secure a good circula- 
tion on the ordinary plan without a ver- 
tical dip. The reason why this height is 
sufficient in the present case, notwith- 
standing the increased friction of the 


angles, is because there must always be a 
greater difference between tlie tempera- 
ture of c and / than between p and A, 
or between i and I, or even more tlian 
between these together ; therefore tlie 
tendency to direct motion is greater than 
towards retrograde motion in propoiilon 
to tliis difference, and is sufficient to over- 
come the increased friction caused by the 
vertical declination, while the additional 
heiglit of 12 inches beyond the heiglit of 
the dip, possessed by the descending pipe/, 
is sufficient to produce circulation of the 
water. If ^<7 and /^, and also i and /*, were 
very wide ajiart— -say 40 or 50 feet — instead 
of being, as usual, only about 3 or 4 feet, the 
balance of eftect, though still in favour of 
direct motion, would not be so great as 
in the last supposed case, because there 
would be a greater difference in tempera- 
ture between p and //, (that is, h w’ould be 
heavier than // in a greater degree,) wdiich 
would give a greater tendency to retro- 
grade motion. In extreme cases, there- 
fore, it 'will be advisable to make the 
ascending pipe somewhat higher in pro- 
jiortion to the di]) than is here stated, 
probably when there are several such 
alterations required in the level of the 
pipes ; and, in all cases, as has been before 
observed, the higher the ascending pipe 
is made, the more rapid will bo tlie cir- 
culation.” — H OOD. 

On the subject of canying liot w^ater to 
heights above tlie level of the boiler, as 
well as depressing it to a lower level, Mr 
Ainger gives the following statements in 
“Gardeners Chronicle.” “If,” says he, 
“ it be required to discontinue the line of 
pipes in order to jjass a doorway or other 
obstacle, it is best done by an ascent, as 


Fig. 348. 



shown by the dotted lines iw, in fig. 348, 
which, if the pipes bo kept close at the 
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bend, so as to form a siphon, may rise 
higher than the feeding cistern c and air- 
pipe a ; but this construction is danger- 
ous, inasmuch as air may accumulate in 
the bend and stop the circulation. It is 
better, therefore, to make the cistern c 
and air-pipe a higher than any required 
elevation in the water-pipes, as m, and 
furnish the latter with a small pipe to 
carry off the air. Every such ascent and 
descent evidently creates a force of some 
amount in favour of the movement, not, 
perhaps, more than enough to balance the 
increased friction produced by the bends, 
because tlie temperature of the ascending 
and descending columns cannot differ 
much. When it is, however, necessary to 
make a descent, as n, the difference of 
temperature in the two columns is ad- 
verse to the movement ; and as this acts 
in addition to the retardation produced 
by the changes of direction, such descents 
should be cautiously made, and only 
when there is an obvious preponderance 
of power to carry the water through 
them. 

In such a system as that described in 
the figure, where the vertical pipes may 
bo called from 5 to 10 feet, and where 
there are no descending bends like n, it 
is surprising through what an immense 
length of nearly horizontal pipes the cir- 
culation may be carried. I believe,” he 
says, “that the limits arc not known; 
and, as the friction of many hundred feet 
of pipe must be considerable, though it is 
less than is generally supposed, the effect 
seems to require some more powerful 
cause than the different ■weights of the 
two columns. Vaidous speculations have 
been made with the view of accounting 
for this, but 1 am not,” he says, “aware 
of any that is quite satisfactory, and the 
following may be as little conclusive. 
It appears to me, however, that the con- 
tinual cooling of the water furnishes a 
material facility towards its movement. 
Referring to the last fig., (348,) if a; be 
supposed to represent the bulk of a cer- 
tain portion of water at that place, and y 
the smaller bulk that it would afterwards 
occupy in consequence of its loss of heat 
in the interval, it is clear that there must 
bo a rush to fill up the void thus created ; 
and as this rush would take place with 
the greatest facility in the direction of 
the moving mass, there would exist at 


every part of the circulation an impelling 
force dependent on the constant diminu- 
tion of the volume of the water, and per- 
fectly independent of the different weights 
of the two vertical columns. The effect 
would, indeed, be very similar to what 
might be produced by a constant but 
slight increase in the diameter of the 
pipes, where the water would be continu- 
^ly moving into a larger and larger 
space, and where of consequence it must 
move much more freely than where the 
space was constant in reference to the 
bulk of the fluid.” 

To circulate water to levels either 
above or below the boiler, it is necessary, 
in the first case, (fig. 349,) to have the 


Fig, 349. 



top of the boiler a fixed, from which a 
pij>e may be taken to any height and 
made to descend again; but it must not 
rise nor fall twice after leaving the boiler. 
That part of the pipe J that is highest 
above the boiler should have a small air- 
tube inserted in it at the bend; for, 
should air accumulate there, no circula- 
tion can take place till the air is extracted. 
In the next case, fig. 350 — namely, circu- 


Fig. 350. 



ed to as great a height (6) above the boiler 
as it is intended to carry it below it (c). 

Much has been said on the necessity of 
supply cisterns for feeding the boilers. 
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partioularly such as are close-topped and so far from its being diflScult to pro- 
This we consider a very minor affidr, and duce this motion, the only difficulty is to 


prefer such as have a gauge-pipe and 
supply-pipe communicating with some 
convenient spot near the stoke-holes, the 
former furnished with a cock, the latter 
left open to serve as an expansion tube. 
Two or three times a-week these are ex- 
amined, the cock of the gauge-pipe turned, 
and water poured into the other till it 
runs out at the cock, which indicates 
that the boiler and pipes are fully charged, 
when the cock is again closed. As water 
expands l-24th part of its hulk when 
heated to 515°, it follows that neither 
boiler nor pipes should, when cold, he 
ailed to their utmost extent ; and should 
they by accident be so charged, the utility 
of an open expausion-tiibe is obvious. It 
is seldom, however, that the water attains 
a temperatui'e of 515", and hence the ex- 
pansion is mucli less, perliaps not often 
more than l-30th part of the volume, ex- 
clusive of the increased capacity afforded 
It by the expansion of the lioiler and 
pipes. The usual mode of attaching sun- 
ply-^istems is to place them in any con- 
venient place near to and above tlie level 
of the boiler, and to connect them by a 
small pipe, say of half-inch bore, to al- 
most any part of the apparatus ; but if to 
ttie return-pipe, so much the better, as 
shown m %. 351. Hood has suggested 


prevent the movement It occurs under 
the slightest difference of temperature; 
and the result is, that in nature no fluid 
matter is quiet Warm water in on ex- 
posed vessel is in constant motion down 
the cooling sides, and up the protected 
centre ; while liquids cooling and evapo- 
rating, under the microscope, arc seen to 
describe the most o.xtraordiuaiy evolu- 
tions. In slioit, the whole fluid world, 
whether heating or cooling, maintains a 
perpetual motion, which requires a few 
simple considerations to direct to our own 
purposes. In illustration of 
the simplest form of circula- 
tion, Jet hg. 355 represent 
a section of any enclosed space 
conbuning air, the opposite 
sides of which have tempera- 
tures differing in any sensible 
degree, tliere will infallibly 
occur in the air a continu- 
ous movement up the warmer 
and down the cooler sides, 
as shown by the arrows ; 


Fig. 3r>2. 



. 353. 


Fig. 351. 



tu ii eenam extent, in- 
iorfn.. ^^ith and check tJie 
f mam currents. 

I reason, it is found that a 
diaphragm, fig. 353 ^ se- 
parate the two currents, pro- 
motes the fi’eedom and in- 
creases the rapidity of the 
circulation, by confining the 
two streams witliin their pro- 
per limits. 

“By this diaphragm, the 
yesscl has become converted 
ascending and do- 

twn in winch, spite of the increased sur- 
Sf with the circular 






a still better plan, namely, “to bend the 
pipe attached to the cistern into the form 
shown by jty, which is a preventative to 

p^!3e “cfte 

generally remain quite cold.” ^ ^ ‘“quiiy, What is 

The cause of circulation is thus do- T"”* of 

“nbed by Ainger i„ “The oSnera’ S ““oh « 

Chronicle The basis of the whoTe In fhfw H generaUy undenrtood ? 
sy^m IS this-that whenever a vessel of £ttet ^ ^ fo*"* 

afy form, containing an elastic fil • of fluid against 

elastic flota 1. or non- the pipe cannot be greater than ZtTf 

ecaus 
only 


IS; s:ft 


were 
leave an 
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indefinitely thin film of its own substance 
against the surface of the pipe, and the 
resulting friction would then be fluid 
against fluid." After proving, by examples 
and arguments of sufficient force, that the 
friction of water against water is greater 
than against foreign bodies, he proceeds 
to say— “The inference deducible from 
these facts in relation to our present pur- 
pose is this, that in every hot-water cir- 
culation, there should be the least possi- 
ble liability to produce intestinal currents 
or eddies, that the water, as much as may 
be, move in a mass. With this view, 
sharp and numerous bends in the pipes 
should be avoided ; and, above all, we 
should guard against strictures, wdiich 
wiredraw the water, and create a quantity 
of inter-friction, infinitely more prejudi- 
cial than that against the sides of the 
pipes. With well-arranged pipes, then, 
the friction is doubtless very small, but 
the inertia of the water is an obstacle of 
considerable amount, w^hich, like the fric- 
tion, will increase with every change of di- 
rection, with bends, and with strictures.” 

It is difficult to calculate the amount 
of resistance caiused by friction and iner- 
tia, either in rapid or sluggish circulation ; 
for both are affected by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, neither easily understood nor 
computed. “ We are obliged, therefore,” 
says Aiuger, “to estimate the quantity of 
resistance, by knowing that it is certainly 
below that of the force which overcomes 
it, and which is more easily estimated. 
In any system of lapes, however compli- 
cated or numerous, if the sum of the pro- 
ducts of the specific gravities of the 
ascending columns, multiplied by their 
several lengths, measured vertically, be 
less than the corresponding sum of the 
descending columns, motion will result, 
which will be more rapid as this differ- 
ence is greater.” Ainger’s theorj’^ of cir- 
culation will bo readily understood by a 

Fig. 354. Fig. 355. Fig. 856. 



glance at the annexed diagram, figs. 354, 
355, and 356, “ representing three vessels 


containing water, which simply illustrate 
the principle of the movement. In all of 
them, the left-hand side, or that having 
an ascending arrow, is supposed, from 
some cause, to be the warmest. In fig. 
354, the ascending and descending cur- 
rents would interfere with each other, 
as before mentioned, creating whirls 
and eddies which would check each 
other’s movement. In fig. 355, the dia- 
phragm, by preventing this intermixtiu’e, 
and by preventing also the exchange of 
temperature otherwise than by circula- 
tion, w'ould greatly increase its velocity. 
And in fig. 356, the velocity will be still 
farther increased by the horizontal dis- 
tance between the ascending and descend- 
ing columns, which would cause them to 
exhibit greater differences of specific 
gravity. 

“Here, then, we see gradually produced 
the three elements of pow^r. 1. Freedom 
from intestinal movements. 2. Substi- 
tuting the friction of water against some 
other substance, for that of water against 
water. 3. Difference of specific gravity, 
by causing the water to become much 
cooler in the descending than in the 
ascending chamber. We have now only 
to imagine this last chamber to be closed, 
fig. 357, and unequally divided, forming 


Fig. 357. 



what may be called a boiler at 5, with a 
cistern at c, and we have a hot-water ap- 
paratus of the simplest form.” 

The clear and lucid explanations given 
by Mr Ainger in his various papers in 
“The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” from which 
the above, with the diagrams, is taken, 
show a thorough practical, as well as the- 

J oretical, acquaintance with this subject, 
and a general agreement in principle with 
the views of Hood and others. 

On the operation of circulation, Ber- 
nan observes, (“Hist of Heating,” &c.)— ^ 
“ In all the apparatus which have been 
described, the circulation of tlie water is 
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Ventilation, as applied to dwelling- 
houses aa well as to hothouses in this 
country, has, till lately, been both much 
neglected and little understood. This is 
the more extraordinary, as it is histori- 
cally known that, in other countries, it 
was well understood and much attended 
to, even centuries ago. In the famous 
palace of the Alhambra, for example, 
begun to be built in the reign of Maho- 
met the Second, we are informed by 
Power, in his “ History of the Moors in 
Spain,” that " in every apartment two 
currents of air were continually in 
motion, apertures being formed near the 
ceiling to discharge the warm and un- 
wholesome air, which the pure inferior 
current forced upwards. So well directed 
were these currents of air, as to come 
refreshed every instant with that deli- 
cious coolness, breathed only in this 
edifice,” How few dw^elliiig-houses at 
the present day have provision made 
near the ceilings for the escape of impure 
air ; and yet it is at those parts, and by 
such means as those described above, 
that we are to get rid of those pestilen- 
tial elements with which the air of even 
our best-regulated houses is so often 
contaminated. 

All ventilation is founded upon the 
simple principle that cold air is heavier, 
and has a tendency to sink downwards, 
whilst hot air is light, and rises to the 
top. At first sight it may appear that, 
for the pui’pose of ventilating any build- 
ing, it is only necessary that holes should 
be supplied at the bottom of the apart- 
ment for the air to enter, and other holes 
be placed at the upper part, for the hot 
air to escape. Practically, however, ven- 
tilation is far from being so simple an 


affair; and if there is anything more 
difficult than another for a scientific man 
to accomplish, it is that of causing cur- 
rents of air to obey his will, and take 
that course through any building, and 
with any velocity, which he may desire. 

“ Ventilation is necessary, not to enable 
plants to exercise their respiratory func- 
tions, provided the atmosphere is unmixed 
with accidental impurities, but to carry 
off noxious vapours generated in the 
artificial atmosphere of a glazed house, 
and to produce dryness, or cold, or both. 
If ventilation is merely employed for 
the purpose of iiurifying the air, as is 
often the case in hothouses and in dung- 
pits, it should be efiected by the intro- 
duction of fresh air, damp and heated. 
If it is only for the purpose of lowering 
the temperature, as in greenhouses, or 
in the midst of summer, the external air 
may be admitted without any precau- 
tions.” — Lindley*s Theory of Hort, 

‘‘ Vertical openings in upright walls, 
if they commimicate immediately with 
the external atmosphere, are objection- 
able, because they are liable to be acted 
on by the prevailing wind, which, blow- 
ing sometimes in one direction, sometimes 
in another, and sometimes not at all, 
renders their action uncertain, and not 
to be depended on. Generally speaking, 
the exterior terminations of all ventilat- 
ing openings, whether for ingress or 
egress, should be in a horizontal, rather 
than in a vertical plane.” — Walker's 
Useful Hints on Ventilation, 

The earlier constructed hothouses in 
this country, being copied from those of 
the Dutch, had fixed roofs: how they 
were ventilated, we have scarcely any 
record left us. As soon, however, as 
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houses began to be coustructed of sepa- 
rate sashes and rafters, means were con- 
trived by which ventilation was effected, 
chiefly by mounting the sashes on rollers, 
so that Aey could readily slide over each 
other. On the Continent, where the 
fixed roofe were, and still are, common, 
portions of them near the top are made 
to open, by being hinged to the wall- 
plate, and propped up by a long wooden 
hancUe, reaching nearly to the ground, 
inside of the house. We have seen the 
same principle adopted even in this 
countiy, and in very modem houses, 
only substituting an iron rod for a thick 
wooden pole. 

Ventilation, for a long time after the 
invention of hothouses, was considered 
necessary only with reference to prevent- 
ing the atmosphere of the structure from 
becoming too much heated. Still, too 
often it is the temperature, and not the 
actual change of piuv air for that which 
has become vitiated and impure, that is 
thought of. 

New and more rational views have 
aiiKen, and improvements followed. Still 
we must confess much yet remains to be 
done; but as the natural properties of 
air are now better understood, we have 
hopes that, ere long, ventilation may be 
effected upon true and correct principles. 

In a leading article, some time ago, in 
“ The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” written, we 
presume, by the talented editor, Dr 
Lindley, we have the following piquant 
observations; “When a man builds a 
forcing-house, he settles carefully the 
slope of the roof, the nature and direction 
of the heating apparatus, the material 
for his shelves and floors, the quality of 
his glass, the size of the squares, and the 
depth of their laps. Whether the door 
shall be at the end or side, and the 
whereabouts of the stoke-hole, are other 
points of grave deliberation. How, then, 
are we to account for the almost univer- 
sal neglect of the most important part of 
all— THE Ventilation ? 

“ But no ; we wrong the builders of 
forcing-houses;— they do not neglect ven- 
tilation; on the contrary, they provide 
for It copiously. They make the roof- 
sawies slide, and the side- windows unfold, 
and the door-way alone administers 
no inconsiderable doses of wind. In 
fiict, the ventilation— if by that term is 


meant the in ef in no 

w^ays deficient But unfortunately this 
is not precisely what plants require. 
They want in-draughts neither of hot 
dry air in the dog-days, nor of ice-cold 
breezes in the winter. Both hot and cold 
air act like water; the one scalds, tlie 
other freezes. It is because of tlie danger 
of such ventilation as tliis that gardeners 
have concluded that a close,moist atmos- 
phere is indis]>en8able to vines when in 
flower — a singular mistake, which the 
author of this lurticle has disposed of 
some years ago. 

“If we did not hate new \rord8,” says 
the same high authority, “ we should be 
half inclined to expunge ventilation from 
tlie language of gardening, and to substi- 
tute ze})hyratiou, or some such gentle 
ejnthet. We shall, however, content 
ourselves with distinguishing ventilation 
from acrafion^tho latter a legitimate 
word in actual use — defining rentilation 
as the process of lotting the external air 
at once into a forcing-house, and anaiimt 
as the act of keeping the atmosphere of 
a forcing-house in motion by currents of 
wai-nied fresh air. Tlie importance of 
acratim cannot be over-estimated. It is 
the one thing which now requires to be 
secured, in order to render our artificial 
climates natural. A mans reason, in- 
deed, must tell him, that a plant con- 
demned to pass its life in a still atmos- 
phere, is like nothing so much as a 
criminal set fast in an everlasting pillory. 

In order to secure motion in tlie ve^^e- 
table kingdom, currents of air are made 
to do the work of the muscles, limbs, 
and volition of animals. It is not at 
all improbable that, in addition to the 
mechanical effects of motion in assisting 
the propulsion of the sap, it may be 
important that the stratum of air in 
contact with the leaves of plants should 
be incessantly shifted, in order to enable 
them to procure an adequate supply of 
jood; for wo find that water in motion 
feeds them better than that which is 
stagnant. Leaves are continually ab- 
stracting from the air the very minute 
quantity of carbonic acid which it con- 
tains. When the air moves quickly over 
their surface, fresh supplies of that food 
are incessantly presented to it, and 
the operation of abstraction may be 
facilitated ; while, on the contraiy, if the 
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air is stagnant, the absorption of carbonio 
acid may be much slower." 

" Perspiration is another vegetable 
function which must be maintained in 
healthy action. The quantity of water 
that flies off* from the surface of a plant 
will, costeris paribus, be determined by the 
rapidity of the motion of air passing over 
its surface. In an absolutely still air, 
perspiration will be reduced to its mini- 
mum, and it will increase within certain 
limits, in proportion to the quickness 
with which the air sweeps over it.” " If 
the motion of air is thus favourable to 
the two great operations of feeding and 
perspiration, we shall find that it is 
equally needed day and night ; for per- 
spiration goes on principally during day- 
light, and feeding in the hours of dark- 
ness. A good system of aeration mmt 
then be constantly in action. How to se- 
cure that is the great horticultural pro- 
blem which now remains to be solved.” 

Mechanical inventions of considerable 
ingenuity have been applied for the pur- 
pose of ventilating hothouses, in some of 
which the motive power employed to put 
them in action has been derived from 
increase of temperature within the houses. 
This regulates temperature only ; but it 
has little power over the purification of 
the air, the escape of imj)urc air, or ad- 
mission of fresh supplies of this indispen- 
sable element. It is true that whilst the 
temperature within is high, these ma- 
chines operate, and, in doing so, allow a 
considerable quantity of vitiated air to 
escape from the top of the house, and a 
corresponding supply of fresh air to be 
taken in at "front to make up the loss; 
but when the internal temperature is low, 
they cease to act, and all change of air 
is arrested. So it is too often, even whore 
this is accomplished by manual labour, 
the operator being almost invariably 
guided by the state of the thermometer, 
and not by tlie state of the air in which 
the plants breathe, and from which they 
derive so much of their health and vigour. 
Again, ventilation, as usually applied, is 
confined to the daytime only, and can 
only be serviceable to the plants so far as 
perspiration is concerned, which goes on 
principally during the day ; while feed- 
ing, the other of the two great operations 
in plants, goes on during the night, when 
the house is shut up as close as if the ad- 

VOL. I. 


mission of air were to be instantly fisital 
to them. Were it not that hothouses are 
not so well jointed as a cabinetmaker 
would joint a piece of furniture, or a 
cooper a tub, and that glass is fortunately 
liable to be broken, plants could not exist 
in these structures ; but, fortunately for 
them, a constant process of ventilation or 
aeration is going on night and day almost 
unknown to man, through the various 
chinks in the framework and fractures 
in the glass. Under the old system of 
ventilation, plants prospered better in 
houses glazed with the overlaps left open, 
than in those that were cross-puttied — 
and still more so where the glass was 
small than where it was of the largest 
size, because there were many more open- 
ings for the admission of air from with- 
out, these openings being small, and very 
equally distnbuted over the roof. There 
is, however, no possible necessity for re- 
tuniing to that mode of glazing, which is 
so destructive to the glass during frosts, 
as the same means may be attained by a 
pro])cr and equally diffused mode of 
ventilation. 

Calculations have been made as to the 
amount of ventilation necessary for pub- 
lic buildings, and where many people are 
congregated together ; but w'c are not 
aware if such have been made regarding 
plant or hot houses. The calculation for 
these would be much more difficult, as 
every plant or tree would require a sup- 
ply of air in proportion to its size, the 
number of its leaves, &c, 800 cubic 

inches of air per mimite is a sufficient 
pulmonary supply for a man, exclusive 
of that required to carry off the insensible 
perspiration, which is calculated to be 
about ten gi’ains per minute, when no 
particular muscular exertion is making. 

Having such data before us, it is not 
difficult to calculate the size of the open- 
ings necessary to ventilate these public 
buildings ; but having no such guide in 
regard to hothouses, the difficulty is ob- 
viously great. Were it possible to calcu- 
late accurately the quantity of air required 
to be changed per minute in a hothouse, 
the next thing would be to estimate the 
proper size and position of the openings 
for the escape of the foul or exhausted 
air, and also for the entrance of fresh air 
to supply its place. 

Hood, in “ Remarks on Ventilation as ap- 

2 M 
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plied to Rooms,” lays down the following 
rules ; and as they, to a certain extent, 
apply also to forcing-houses, at least so 
far as the velocity and circulation are 
concerned, they may not be out of place 
here. “ When an opening is made in the 
ceiling, or upper part of a room, the force 
which produces motion in the air is the 
same universal law which regulates the 
falling of bodies, and is precisely simi- 
lar to the motion of water in a siphon. 
The total height from the floor to the 
point of final escape of the heated air is 
the height of the siphon. The force of 
motion is the difference of weight between 
this column of heated air and that of a 
column of external air of the same height. 
Now, air expands, when heated, 1 -480th of 
its bulk for each degi'ee of Fahrenheit ; 
and the velocity of motion is equal to the 
additional height which a given weight of 
heated air must have in order to balance 
the same weight of cold air. Thus, sup- 
pose a room 12 feet in height, and the air 
20° higher in the room than the external 
temperature, the air will expand l-24th 
of its bulk by the excess of temperature ; 
therefore 12^ feet of heated air will ba- 
lance 12 feet of air which is 20° lower in 
temperature. The motion of fluids is 
equal to the velocity which a solid body 
would acquire by falling through a space 
equal to the excess of height which the 
lighter body must have in order to ba- 
ilee the heavier. This velocity is as the 
square root of feet is to 16 feet per se- 
cond^ so is the square root of the given 
height to the velocity sought. This resolves 
itself simply into multiplying the square 
root of 16 feet by the square root of the 
given height. But as the acquired velo- 
city of a gravitating body is equal to twice 
the space it falls through in a given 
time, the number thus found must be 
doubled. In the case of the room we 
have before supposed — as the additional 
height of the heated column of air is G 
inches, so the square root of 6 inches re- 
duced to the decimal of a foot, multiplied 
by the square root of 16 feet, and that 
product multiplied by 2, will give 5.6 feet 
per second as the velocity of the air. An 
opening in the ceiling 1 foot square will 
therefore discharge 336 cubic feet of air 
per miriuta 

“ It will be perceived that here also, as 
well as in the case of the circulation of 


water, if either the vertical height or the 
excess of temperature be increased four- 
fold, the velocity will, in either case, be 
twice as rapid as before. But whatever 
be the calculated velocity, the real dis- 
charge will not be so great as this theore- 
tical quantity, not only in consequence 
of friction, but also because the air will 
be cooled in its passage through the ven- 
tilating tubes, particidarly if they extend 
beyond the roof of the building. This will 
considerably lessen the discharge; and 
we ought, therefore, to deduct a certain 
amount from the calculation, which, on 
an average, should be about one-fourth 
of the whole quantity.” 

“As the discharge through any given 
height and size of ventilator is less in 
ju’opoi’tion as the diflerence between the 
external and internal temperature is 
smriller, it follows that it will be most 
difficult to obtain ventilation in hot 
weather. In summer, either the number 
or dimensions of the ventilator should 
be increased,” otherwise ventilation that 
would be sufficient in winter would be 
quite inadequate in summer. The open- 
ings for the admission of air,” Hood ob- 
serves, “ should always be jdaced as near 
to the floor as possible. In size they 
should be larger than the area of the ven- 
tilators,” that is, the discharging ones, 
“ in order that the influx of cold air may 
not proceed with too great velocity and 
cause a draught. In fact, the size of 
these openings is a matter of indiflerence, 
provided only that they be sufficiently 
large ; for the quantity of air that enters 
through them depends entirely on the 
quantity that j)asses off through the ‘top’ 
ventilators, and not vice versa; for if the 
passages for the cold air were double the 
size of the ventilators ‘ for its escape,’ no 
more cold lur could enter than a quantity 
equivalent to that of the heated air which 
escapes at the ‘top;’ and none of the 
heated air can escape at the cold-air chan- 
nels, because heated air cannot descend. 

“ The more numerous and divided are 
the openings for the admission of cold air, 
the less inconvenience will be experienced 
by currents; but unless a sufficient quan- 
tity of cold air be admitted in this man- 
ner, there will be a counter current of 
cold air forced through the ventilators, 
which wiU descend and produce a very 
disagreeable draught.” 
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Acting upon the theory here laid down, 
Mr Williams of Pitmaston ventilated his 
melon frames by keeping the south side 
of them open day and night — this opening 
beingmerely covered with a fine 
Fig. 358.* screen of fly-wire, painted black 
@ (fig. 358.*) The air passing 
through the wire-screen is di- 
/ ^ vided much in the way that 
/ H water is divided in 

/ B through the rose of a wateririg- 

B pot i and, according to Mr Wil- 
B liams’ views, it receives a degree 
of heat from coming in contact with the 
black-coloured wire. One peculiarity in 
this mode of ventilating is, that the wire- 
screen is set to the exact angle of the roof. 
“ This screen receives the rays of the sun 
from 10 A.M to 3 r.M. all summer long ; 
it becomes heated to 80° or 100°, and 
consequently heats the air that passes 
between its interstices. By raising the 
sfishes at the back, a very powerful cur- 
rent of air is established. The thermo- 
meter ranges from 80° to 90° below the 
leaves in a sunny day ; and, in short, the 
atmosphere is as hot as is experienced in 
the southern parts of Italy, with almost 
as much ventilation as if growing in the 
open air.” — Gardeners^ Chroniclcy and Jour- 
nal of llorticuUiiral Society, 

The admission of cold air, either in 
large or small quantities, into forcing 
frames or houses is extremely dangerous, 
and the dread of its bad cflects often 2 )re- 
vents suflicient air being given. If air 
could be brought to nearly the same tem- 
perature as that within the house, it 
might be applied in larger quantities, and 
be of great service to the plants. This is 
not easily done without def)riving it of 
too much of its natxxral humidity, an evil 
to be guarded against. The primitive 
mode of suspending a thin bass mat over 
the opening of a frame in early sj^ring is 
good — it causes a regular dispersion of 
the air without absorbing much of its 
humidity ; so also is a plan often adopted 
by ourselves — namely, covering the front 
openings of hotliouses with thin canvass, 
and leaving the lights or ventilators open, 
or partially so, in the coldest weather. Fine 
fly-wire would be more lasting; and it 
may be painted black, were it only for 
appearance’ sake. Whatever means may 
yet be employed for producing ventila- 
tion upon coxTect principles, it is evident 


that the present mode is extremely faulty. 
We have elsewhere observed that ventila- 
tion has hitherto been considered more 
as a matter relating to the regulation of 
the temperature than to the admission of 
a regular and well-diffused supply of air, 
so necessary to the existence of vegetable 
as well as of animal life. 

“Ventilation in hothouses isT^q aired 
to serve a double purpose — to renew the 
atmosphere, or exchange a portion of the 
external for the internal air, and thus to 
give a gentle motion or current amongst 
the plants. If this be done judiciously, 
it may bo practised at all times or sea- 
sons with but little waste of fuel. Motion, 
and consequently change, exist in every 
natural climate, and cannot be entirely 
withheld from plant-houses without a 
corresponding loss of vigour and compact 
growth. The other purpose of ventila- 
tion is to prevent an injurious increase of 
temjierature during hot weather, or sud- 
den bursts of sunshine. Although the 
principles of ventilation are simple enough 
to be understood by all gai'dcners, I may 
mention there should alw^ays be one set 
of ventilators, or sliding sashes, at the top 
or upper part of the house, and another 
near the floor, where the newdy-admitted 
air may, by passing over a part of the 
heating surface, have its temperature gra- 
dually raised to that of the house. By 
giving more air by the lower than by the 
upper ventilators, it will be gradually dis- 
charged at the top of the house, with but 
little cold draught amongst the iflants. 
If the U 2 )per ventilatoi’s only are opened, 
w^e shall experience counter currents and 
draughts of cold air. The lower should 
be comparatively numerous, in order that 
small quantities may be admitted by 
each, thus preventing sudden gusts of 
cold air at one place. It is apparent that 
all our contrivances for warming and re- 
gulating temperature and humidity in 
confined atmospheres will have no effect 
in deteriorating the air, and that its ori- 
ginal constitution will remain unchanged. 
As the most important functions of vege- 
table life are the decomposition of car- 
bonic acid gas, and the assimilation of 
carbon under solar influences, the source 
of the latter, and other elements which 
plants derive from the air, will be present 
in the usual proportions. Nevertheless, 
the plants may not be able to assimilate 
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their due proportion of these elements, 
for the sluggish motion of the air in a 
hothouse is so different from the natural 
atmosphere, which is always in motion, 
more or less rapid, both horizontally and 
vertically, that the plants may not be able 
to appropriate their due share of atmos- 
pheric food, the air not coming fast 
enough in contact with the leaves and 
other surfaces of absorption. The advan- 
tages to vegetation of brisk motion in the 
air, therefore, will be obvious.” — Mr 
Scott in of the Ilort. Soc. 

Every cultivator who has studied the 
subject now admits the necessity of warni- 
ing the external air by some means or 
other before it is admitted to come in 
contact with the plants. The late excel- 
lent president of tlie Horticultural Society, 


might be combined, as in tlie following 
diagram, fig. 360, 


Fig. m 



wliich also repre- 
sents an improve- 
ment on the ori- 
ginal plan. In 
this arrangement 
it will bo seen tliat 
tiio cold external 
air is sa])posed to 
pass through a 
heated chamber 
separate from the 
tank, but admit- 


Thos. A. Knight, was amongst the first to 
direct attention to this subject, (ride sec- 
tion Pits,) but few followed his examjde till 
of late yeiu*s. One of the most rational 
plans to effect this desirable object, with- 
out sacrificing the natural humidity of 
the air, is detailed by Mr Thomas Moore, 
(author of a useful treatise on the cucum- 
l)er,) in a paper in ‘‘The Journal of the 
Iiorticultuiul Society.” “ I recommend 
warming the external air,” he says, “ be- 
fore admitting it to the plants, by a plan 
which will be explained by the annex- 

Fig. 359. 

. ojii. The main 

point which this 
plan was in- 
tended to secure 
was this, that the 
cold air should 
pass directly 
over the surface 
of the heated 
w ater in a tank 
provided for 
supjdying bot- 
tom heat to the 
cucumber pits ; and by passing over 
this surface, it was supposed that it w^ould 
not only be warmed, but so far charged 
with moisture as not to abstract any from 
the succulent foliage and stems of the 
plants, but rather to furnish them with a 
source whence they themselves might 
draw ptut of their supjdy. This plan 
was entirely unconnected with any scheme 
for securing motion without admitting the 
external air; but it is obvious that both 





ting of communication for the purpose of 
supplying moisture if necessary. Thus the 
external air may he warmed either with or 
without being moistened before it reaches 
the })lants inside the houses, or the mois- 
ture may be directly admitted from the 
tanks by other moans, in tlie exact quantity 
reijuired .at any jiarticular stage of gi-owth. 
The advantage gained by this plan is a 
greater command over the moisture of 
the atmosphere, though, in a forcing- 
house, sueli a jiower would seldom bo 
required to be put in practice.” 

Mr Moore, in the same communication, 
mentions a plan invented by Mr Leaf’s 
gardener, which “consists in passing a 
zinc pijic, thickly perforated with small 
holes, from end to end of the vinery, and 
exactly beneath the range of hot-water 
pil)cs which heat the structure. In the 
outer wall, communicating with tliis per- 
forated jiipe by means of a kind of broad 
funnel, a register-valve is fixed, by which 
the admission of air can be regulated with 
the utmost nicety, or the supjily be shut 
off altogether. This valve is fixed a little 
below the level of the perforated pipe. 
The action of this contrivance was evident 
enough from the motion communicated 
to the foliage of the vines; and its effects 
were apparent in the unusually healtliy 
and vigorous appearance they boro until 
their jieriod of ripening. In this case, 
sufficient moisture was kept up by syring- 
ing the walls and pipes, wetting the path- 
way, and by the use of evaporating 
troughs placed over the metal pipes, and 
kept constantly filled with water." 

The first great reform in ventilating 
forcing-houses was brought about by the 
late Mr Atkinson, and will be understood 
by a glance at the section, fig. 361, which 
shows one of the houses in the Horticul- 
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tural Society s Garden ventilated by that the admitted air becomes heated and 
gentleman. Our rises in the house, it escapes through the 
section and de- ventilators at the top of the back wall, 
scription are When it is expedient to admit fresh air 
taken from the without loss of mucja heat, the front 
Transactions of ventilators alone are opened. The venti- 
that Society, lation of the houses being thus effected 
The principle, with facility and accuracy, renders the 
however, to be moving of the lights for that purpose 
understood, re- unnecessary. By aid of these ventilators, 
quires that we the temperature of iron houses is capable 
should state that of being lowered in the hottest days of 
the roofs are summer to a degree even inferior to that of 
fixed, and may the external air.” To this latter opinion 
either be all in one piece, or divided by we, however, by no means subscribe ; nor 
rafters into many sashes, as in ordinary do we think that metallic houses can be 
houses. The object was to provide ample reduced, in veiy hot weather, to so low a 
ventilation, without the danger of breaking temperature by any means of ventilation 
the glass by pulling the sashes up and at present in use. 



Fig. 362. 



down ; and also A glance at our diagram will show the 
to ventilate cur- extent of ventilation effected by this, as 
vilinear houses, well as by all the other modes in houses 
as in our dia- of the ordinary construction, namely, the 
gram, fig. 362, or space between the dotted line and inner 
straight - roofed surface of the roof, leaving almost half of 
houses in the the intenial space unprovided for — that is, 
usual w’ay, as the triangle formed by the dotted line, 
fig. 361. This back w’all, and floor. To displace the 
was Mr Atkin- air which must occupy this space, and 
son s favourite wdiich, from its position, is the coldest and 
form — the sashes most impure in the house — fresh supplies, 
being fixed, and and consequently motion, must be ob- 
the usual front tained by an oi>ening at /i, or by several 


or perpendicular sashes entirely dis- in the floor, as at i k I , — the former by 


penned with, the roof resting on the perforating the back wall, and the latter 
front parai)et wall a, and at back upon • o-o bringing an 

the face of the back w^all at b, “ In g „ air-drain under the 


the front wall are built a number of 


ground level, with 


wooden frames, into which shutters, 
opening externally on hinges, are accu- 
rately fitted, c. In the back wall, wdthin 
the house, and next the glass at top, arc 
also fitted a corresponding number of 
wooden frames d, furnished with a w^ooden 
slider, running up and down by means of 
])ulleys with cords and weights, after the 
manner of a window sash. These sliders 
are intoi’posed between a hollow in the 
wall /, which communicates with the ex- 
ternal air in front, above the glfiss roof of 
the house g. Wlien it is wished that no 
air be admitted, the front shutters and 
back sliders are closed ; and in proportion 
as it is desired to ventilate the house, they 
are opened to a greater or less degree. 
By these means a oun-ent of air is main- 
tained from front to back ; and as fast as 



openings in the 
floor to admit the 
air into the house. 

The mechanical 
contrivances em- 
ployed in ventilat- 
ing hothouses are 
Viirious ; of these 
the self-acting veii- 
tilp.tors are the 
most ingenious. 
Fig. 363 represents 
one of this kind 
invented by John 
Williams, Esq. of 
Pitmaston, and 
described in the 


“Transactions of the Horticultural So- 


ciety.” The object in this, as in all 
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others, is to guard against excess of heat 
in the absence of the gardener. It is thus 
described in the “ Gardeners* Magazine,” 
vol. i. p. 419 : — The movement “ is effected 
by the expansion and contraction of air 
in an air-tight vessel «, communicating 
with a cylinder and piston h c which, 
by means of a rod y, operates on the ven- 
tilator, or sash, to be opened. The use 
of the water, or other fluid, is to confine 
the air ; and by that means, when the air 
expands or contracts, it operates upon 
the piston. By means of an adjusting 
screw yj the register may be made to open 
at any required degree of heat The air 
vessel a should contain several gallons, 
according to the size of the vidve, or re- 
gister, to be opened. When first used, 
the vessel must be heated sufficiently to 
expand the internal air ; water is then to 
be poured in at the top of the cylinder c, 
so as to give the required motion to the 
float ; and about half-inch of fine oil 
must be laid on the top of the water to 
prevent evaporation.” The proper situa- 
tion for the vessel to be placed in is in front 
of the upper part of the top wall, where it 
may be fully exposed to the greatest heat 
of the house. If the a])paratus,” Mr Wil- 
liams says, is of proper size, nicely con- 
structed, and filled with a proj>er quantity 
of water, the registers — one being placed in 
the upper part of the back wall for the es- 
cape of heated air, and the other near the 
floor of the house for the admission of cold 
air — will open and close again several 
times during the course of the day.** 

Mr George Mugliston of Kepton about 
the same period invented a self-acting ven- 
tilator, but upon a smaller scale. Mr Syl- 
vester and Dr Ure also applied themselves 
to the same task. MrKewley,so wellknown 
for his successful modes of heating by hot 
water, invented a self-acting machine for 
this purpose, of which an excellent figure 
and clear description will be found in the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Gardening,” p. 557. 

Of other mechanical ventilating ma- 
chines, we may mention that of Mr J. 
Bindley, (not the Professor,) which in 
some respects resembled Kewley's; but 
was so far inferior to it, that the appara- 
tus of the latter acted so as to regulate 
the temperature of a room or hothouse to 
nearly one quarter of a degree ; while that 
of the former would only act when the 
change had taken place to the extent 


of 15°. In the “Kepertory of Patent In- 
ventions,” Dr Ure has described a self- 
acting apparatus for regulating the safety- 
valves of steam-boilers, founded on the 
principle of the unequal expansion of 
different metals. This instrument might 
be fitted with the necessary apparatus to 
cause it to operate upon the sashes, ven- 
tilators, ike., of hothouses, the windows of 
public buildings, and even the dampers in 
chimneys for the regulation of their 
draught. 

Mr Mugliston's apparatus was founded 
upon the principle of the expansion of 
heated air. The following is his descri])- 
tion and illustration, (fig. 364,) taken 

Fig. 364. 



from his paper in “Tlie Horticultural 
Society’s Transactions,** vol. v. p, 502 : — 
“ The cylinder or air-vessel a is made of 
thin cop{)er, tinned on the inside, and 
coated on the outside with flatted varnish 
or black paint, to assist in the absorption 
of the heat of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. The tube b is also of thin copper, 
descending nearly to the bottom of the 
cylinder, into which water is poured, 
varying in quantity according to the size 
of the machine ; c is a corked phial, or 
other float, suspended by a cord passing 
over a wheel df at the end of which is a 
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balance-weight e ; an index, /, shows the 
elevation and depression of the float. 
When the temperature of the house is 
increased, the air in the cylinder will 
immediately expand, and, pressing upon 
the water in the bottom, will elevate that 
which is in the tube, and with it, of course, 
the float will be elevated. The movement 
of the wheel whose axis runs through 
the valve immediately opens the valve 
in proportion to the extent of the revolu- 
tion. The heated air which collects in 
the perforated air-tube h is thus suffered 
to escape. The length and shape of these 
tubes may be varied according to circum- 
stances. If the communication with the 
external air is to be made at the top of 
the house, it will be necessary to put a 
conical cap on the top of the air-tube *, 
acting upon a spindle so as to turn with 
the changes of the wind ; and if the com- 
munication is to be made through the 
end of the house, a transverse tube will 
be necessary. A drain-cock, is inserted 
in the bottom of the cylinder, in order 
that the water may be drawn out and 
replaced if air should get in by the 
machine being shaken.” 

Tlie celebrated Dr Anderson, the 
inventor of the patent hothouse, (fee., 
and J. Williams, Esq., “ made use of 
oblong bladders, made fiust at one end, 
and with the other attached by means 
of a cord to a movable pane or small 
sash. The bladder being lilled with air 
at the common temperature allowed for 
the house, and hermetically sealed, the 
window remains at rest \ but as the air 
of the house becomes heated, so does 
that of the bladder, which consequently 
sw'ells, and assumes the globular form ; — 
its peripheries are brought nearer toge- 
ther, and, of course, the sash or pane is 
pulled inwards. In a small house this 
scheme may answer perfectly well for 
the prevention of extreme heat. Another 
mode is by using a rod of metal, such as 
lead, of the whole length of the house ; 
and, one end being fixed to the wall, on 
the other is attached a series of multiply- 
ing wheels, the last of which works into 
one, which in various ways may open 
valves or sashes. As the expansion of 
lead is considerable, the effect of twenty 
degrees of increase, witli proper ma- 
chineiy, might perhaps guard against 
extremes, as in the other case. A column 


of mercury, with a piston-rod and machi- 
nery attached, has also been used, and a 
ring on a barometrical principle is suggest- 
ed by Sylvester.” — Encg, o/Gard., p. 604. 

Deacon's Eolian machine. Dr Keids 
chimney, Dr lire s fan, and various other 
contrivances, have been suggested for 
performing self-acting ventilation. How^- 
ever creditable to the inventors, these 
machines have not been found to work 
satisfactorily in practice. Probably the 
great nicety required in their manufac- 
ture renders them liable to accidents 
through the carelessness of operatives ; 
or the damp and heat they are subjected 
to may prevent them from working freely. 

We shall now proceed to record the va- 
rious modes of ventilation which we deem 
w'orthy of especial notice, without regard 
to their priority of invention. We find 
the following mode described, with an 
illustration, in the “Gardeners' Magazine,” 
vol. ii. p. 369, and exemplified in the 
conservatory of Mr Latour at Craven 
HiU : “ It is on the 
Fig. 3G5. principle of a self- 
balanced chandelier. 
A cord from each sash 
passes over a pully a, 
fig. 365, and is joined 
under the stage <?, 
where a weight, 5, is 
attached to them by 
another pulley, and 
may either be limit- 
ed in its descent by 
the ground, or by 
h ^ the length of the line. 

By this arrangement, 
easily understood, either or both sashes 
may be opened to any extent by a very 
slight motion of the line, and without the 
least derangement to the plants, or un- 
sightly fastenings of the cord.” 

The Messrs Booth of Hamburg em- 
ploy a similar mode of ventilating span- 
roofed houses in their extensive establish- 
ment, but carry down the chains and 
weights within tubular metallic columns, 
intended to support the ridge of the roof. 

In such cases, flexible copper chains 
should be substituted for cords, as they 
are less liable to decay. By such chains 
the roof of the large circular conservatory 
at Dalkeith is ventilated, an ornamental 
column rising in the centre, enclosing 
the chimney, round which balance- 
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weights are suspended by copper flexible 
chains^ by which the top ventilation gc^s 
on simply, and without being seen; while 
the front ventilation, or supply of air, is 
obtained by pulling down or i-aising up 
the casement-windows forming the sides 
of the house. 

Where new houses are erecting, advan- 
tage will undoubtedly be taken of tlie 
most approved modes, of which we have 
given several examples ; and in the Ciise 
of houses already up, and imperfectly 
ventilated, perhaps tlie simplest and 
most effectual will be that recommended 
by Mr Tweedie, and described in the 
** Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society.” Fig. 3(3G shows a longi- 

Fig. 3()6. 
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tudinal section of a roof to be ventilated 
in this way, on which, by sympatlietic 
movement, small tin, copper, or zinc 
frames are lifted, with one or more panes 
of glass in each, according to the opening 
desired. In the diagram, k shows the 
ventilators half open, and e the cord or 
jack-line, to which the lever h is attach- 
ed, balanced at one end by a weight 
and made fast at the other by a movable 
hand-pin. In one of the door-posts, 
or other permanent piece of the end 
framework, are several sockets, G inches 
asunder. Into these sockets an iron 
hand-pin is “ introduced, regulating 
the whole apparatus, by being moved 
upwards and downwards, from socket to 
socket, by the hand, according to the 
various degrees of air-vent wanted. This 
iron pin is fixed to a cord or chain c 
passing through the stile or door-frame <i, 
over a pulley d, which cord or chain is 
fixed to a rod or chain e e, having an 
axle-joint at the junction of each lever. 
The rod or chain, when the hand-}>in 
is moved up or down, moves horizontally 
between a pulley dy and another pulley /, 
fixed to the corresponding stile or door- 
frame at the other end of the house, by 
the action of a weight g attached to the 
end of the rod by a cord or chain passing 
over the second pulley /. This horizontal 
rod or chain e e, in its motion thus pro- 


duced by the weight ffy operates at every 
joint, as already meutioued, on bent 
levers h, which, being attached to liatches” 

that is, the oi>euings for ventilation — 

“ ky lift or lower them so as to admit or 
exclude the air, as circumsttmees may 
require. The iip|>er end of the lever is 
fastened to the hatches by screw-nuts, 
ill order that, by unscrewing tliem, the 
sfishcs may be freed from tiic levers, and 
removed at ]>leiLsiire for re]>air.” 

The whole of the to]) siishos of a house 
may he Ciusily dniwn up or down by 
means of an endless scrov apjilied to u 
rack fixed on a circular rod of iron 
extending the whole length of the house, 
to which each sash is secured by a double 
chain ])ji.ssing over a })ullcy fixed in the 
w\all. By turning the screw in one direc- 
tion, the siishes are pulled down, and by 
reversing the motion they are pulled iij) 
again. They may also ]»o kept stationary 
at any ]>oiiit desired. The same machine, 
slightly modified, will api)ly to the front 
Siushes or vcntilatoiu The handle in 
both cases should be acted upon at the 
middle of the house. 

Mr G. Hurwood, of St Peter’s Foundry^ 
Ipswich, has lately taken out a patent for 
various mechanical modes of ventilating 
!)oth dwelling-houses and ])Iant stnieturcs. 
We consider his mode to ]>o.sses8 consider- 
able merit; and, indeed, so far as ventilating 
hothouses is concerned, we see no difficulty 
in apj)lying Mr Hurwoud’s princijde to 
those already built, and also to houses of 
almost all forms. The roof-lights are 
oi>ened or closed by turning the handle 
fig. 3G9, working, by means of a vertical 
cog-wheel, in another horizontal wheel 
placed in the back wall, and attached 
to the lower end of a })erpendiculjir rod 
or axle, which is also furnished at top with 
a similar cog-wheel, working in another 
set obliquely, so as to suit the angle of 
the roof— the latter wheel being attached 
to the spiral screws, k in figs. 3G8 and 
3G0, working in a toothed rack or plate 
of iron, I in figs. 309 and 371, which is 
attached to the side-rail of the sash to be 
acted upon. From tliis it will readily he 
seen that, by turning tlie handle e, fig. 
309, the spiral screw, k, lets down or 
draws up the sash to any extent of venti- 
lation required, and keojis it steadily in 
its place. In fig. 309 part of the wall is 
broken away, to show the arrangement of 
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the small wheels, Ac. The apparatus is upon pivots, and two are moved simultaiie- 
shown more in detail in figs. 368, 370, and ously bj an appandns shown in figs. 367 
371. e is the crank, fig. 369 ; I the rack ; and 370, where a is a box containing the 
k the screw ^at works into and gives mo- quadrant e and screw A ; d is the socket 
tion to the rack and the lights which are for the key to move the windows." ♦ *, 
attached to it When it is not a matter in both figs., show the front sashes thrown 
of convenience or choice to move the lights outwards at bottom and inwards at top. 
within the house, then the wheelwork in The opening of the front sashes is con- 



the back wall may be dispensed with — ^tbe 
object of which is simply to give motion to 
the apparatus from the place that is most 
convenient The lights can equally well 
be worked direct from the front of the 
house without, by the crank i, fig. 368. 

“The working of the patent apparatus 
for the roof-sliding lights is extremely 
simple, durable, and effective. The lights 
can be moved in any direction with ease 
and certainty, and without danger. 

“ The front vertical lights are suspended 

VOL. I. 


ducted upon veiy correct principles ; but 
as they are so much above the floor-level, 
it will be necessary to have another sys- 
tem of ventilation through the parapet 
wall close to the ground, so that the 
stagnant air occupying the space between 
the floor and the level of the top of the 
parapet may be displaced. 

Mr Fortune, the celebrated Chinese tra- 
veller, offers thefollowingpracticalremarks 
on ventilation as applied to curvilinear 
houses, in a paper published in “ The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle:’’ — “ Curvilinear iron- 
roofed hothouses have been erected in vari- 
ous parts of the country of late years, but 
they have not proved to be so generally use- 
ful as was at first expected. Those in com- 
mon use are modifications of forms recom- 
mended by Sir G. Mackenzie and the late 
President of the Horticultural Society, (T. 
A. Knight, Esq.,) with the view of having 
the sim 8 rays perpendicular to some part 
of them at all seasons of the year. The 
principle is certainly good ; but in mak- 
ing an artificial climate, there are other 
things to be attended to besides light; 
and one of these, if it has not been over- 
looked, has at least not been provided in 
many of these houses — I mean a sufficient 
ventilation. Everywhere we hear gar- 
deners complain that they admit too 
much light, and consequently bum the 
leaves, and otherwise injure the plants. 
There can be no question about such 
effects being pro- 
duced, although 
the cause is not 
generally what it 
is supposed to 
be; for wo are 
not likely to have 
too much light 
in England for 
greenhouse plants or vines, even if the pho- 
tometer would indicate a higher degree in 
the house than out of doors. The accom- 
panying transverse section, fig. 372, of one 
of these houses in common use, will enable 
me better to explain its defects* a is the 

2n 
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fixed roof, reaching from the front wall 
to the back ; i represents one of the small 
ventilators in the front wall ; cc one of 
the small ventilators at the top of the 
back waD, to allow the heated iiir to 
escape. These small openings, with the 
addition, sometimes, of one or two in the 
ends, are all the means available for re- 
ducing the temperature in a hot summer 
day. If such houses had been heavy 
wooden ones, affording ten times as much 
shade, they would doubtless have had ten 
times more space for ventilation. Suppos- 
ing, then, that the house is built and filled 
with plants, if this happens to be late in 
autumn, they will look remarkably well 
in winter and early spring ; but as soon 
as the sun’s rays become more perpendi- 
cular, shining in a clear sky for a few 
days, the worst effects are produced. The 
change is easily explained. These struc- 
tures are so light, that they admit nearly 
all the sun’s rays. The atmosphere is 
thus subjected to sudden variations of 
temperature, although every ventilating 
space be open ; and the moisture is drawn 
from the leaves of the plants much faster 
than their roots can supply them ; con- 
sequently the leaves flag, curl at their 
edges, and ultimately become sick and 
unhealthy. That this is a correct expla- 
nation, is proved by the fact that succu- 
lent plants, such as cacti, having leaves 
with fine evaporating pores, will thrive in 
a house of this description. The front 
ventilators in such houses are placed in a 
very good situation for the admission of 
air ; but those in the back wall are in a 
very bad one for allowing it to escape 
w^hen it is overheated. Some persons 
lately had rather an expensive example 
of the truth of this principle in the work- 
ing of a new method of heating, when it 
was supposed that, if the pipes were placed 
in a chamber below the level of the floor of 
the house, and communicating with it by 
a few holes or trunks made along the 
front or back, the heat generated by the 
pipes in the chamber would all ascend 
through these places and keep up a suffi- 
cient temj)eratxire. Such, however, was 
not the case ; a great quantity of heat re- 
mained where it was, and the plants were 
in some instances frozen. So in like manner 
the heated air passesout very slowly at these 
back ventilators, and the plants are burned. 

A house, of which the following is a 


section, fig. 373, would have all the ad- 
vantages of the other with regard to 
light, and, at the same time, the means 
of sufficient ventilation would be provided. 
a represents the ventilating boards in the 
front wall, as shown in the last section : 

these could be 
m used in mid- 
/ winter, when 
the airthusad- 
mitted would 
have to pass 
over the hot- 
water pipes, b, 
before it came 
in contact with 
the plants; cis 
a glazed ventilator, as seen in common 
wooden houses ; aiid^/ are ventilators in the 
roof, which move on hinges. The span- 
roofed curvilinear house is not liable to such 
sudden variations of tem]icrature, because, 
having glass on both sides, many of the 
rays pass through, and therefore they are 
miicli cooler than those which have a 
back wall. The annexed sketch, fig. 374, 


Fig. 374 



shows a house of this description, which 
is ventilated at the base in the same man- 
ner as the preceding, and at the top, by 
either having part of the roof of an in- 
clined plane with movable sashes, a a, or 
by leaving a considerable space below the 
coping, and fixing wooden ventilators on 
it. Having pointed out what I consider 
to be defective in the construction of 
many of these houses, other, and perhaps 
bettor, methods of remedying those defects 
may be suggested. The inclined plane 
and sliding sashes might be used in the 
first section, instead of the hinged venti- 
lators, if it is thought desirable. It 
would be rather advantageous than other- 
wise with regard to light, being of course 
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more perpendicular to the sun’s rays in rated ; fig. 378 the same when it is shut, 
winter and spring ; and although it would There are many objections, however, to 
be less so in the months of June and July, this mode, of which 

yet this would be rather beneficial.” ’ the chance of the 

Ventilating the upper part of fixed wind blowing the 

roofs, by having the openings hinged, as p pieces is not 

proposed by Mr Fortune in fig. 373, is least It is, at 

extremely objectionable on account of p,, same time, a 

the liability of the hinges to break or get p much more ingenious 

out of order, and also because the wind mode of ventilating 

has great power upon those parts of ^ than many we have 

the roof so opened. Whore sufiicient seen in use on the 

ventilation cannot be obtained by open- Continent We publish it with the view 
ings in the front and back walls of lean-to of its being improved upon, 
houses, and in the ridge of span-roofed A very excellent mode of admitting 
ones, or at the top of dome-shaped ones cold external air into a heated vault in 
— ^and we sec no reason why this should which water tanks are placed, and allow- 
not be completely accomplished, particii- ing it to enter the atmosphere of the house 
larly for the greater part of the year — or pit, is shown in section Ta:n"k Heat- 
tlien it would be better to adopt sliding ing, fig. 2o9, as exemplified in the garden 
sashes, to be used only in extreme cases. of the Hon. Robert Clive. By this me- 
Fig. 375 exhibits a mode of opening thod a pipe, the orifice of which is level 
and shutting ventilators placed at the top with the ground surface, is made to pass 

of the back wall of houses, under the front Avail, and to discharge its 

A lever is attached to an air into a vault heated by hot-water 
upright bar of iron, which, troughs. The air thus heated, and con- 
wheii pulled down at one sequently taking with it a large portion 
end by a cord or small chain, of humidity, after passing over the whole 
throws the ventilator out, vault, is admitted into the house through 
by the other end becoming chimneys at the back of the bark bed. 
elevated, and keeps it at any These chimneys, as well as the mouth of 
point of elevation, by the the air-pipe, are fui’iiished with stoppers, 
cord or chain being fastened so that air cfui be admitted or excluded 
to studs in the wall within, at pleasure. 

Wlicn the cord or chain We Lave tried the following mode of 
Fig. 376. is loosened, the lid of the ventilation, which will be understood by 
ventilator falls back into its a glance at the annexed diagram, fig. 379. 
place, being loaded with a 
sufficient weight of metal 
fixed to the lower part of 
its external surface. 

Fig. 376 acts much in 
the some way, the opening 
being effected by pulling 
down one cord or chain, 
and the sliutting of it by 
pulling another. 

M. Noisette, in Manuel du Jardinievy 
Fig. 377. describes a mode of 

ventilation very com- 
mon on the Continent. 

It consists of a bar o is the orifice of a 4-inch cast-iron pipe, 
of iron made to swing fitted with a stopper to be used as occa- 
upon a pivot fixed in sion may require. This pipe passes down 
the rafter, as shown in outside the parapet wall, discharges its 
the annexed cuts. Fig. air into an open chamber in which the 
377 shows the sash ele- hot-water pipes are placed, and which is 
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itadf raidered water-tight at bottom, and the number of tubes was jncreas^^ 
kept filled with water as high as half the latter we would having them 

diameter of the return-pipe. The water fewer in number and of l^r calibre, 
is, in oonsequenoe, kept warm, and gives As a homely illustration of thi^we may 
out a genial vapour to the house all observe, that ^y one may sati^ bniBelf 
along its firont The air discharged by of the operation by piitting his hand to 
tile pipe into this chamber becomes con- the key-hole of bis sitting-room door. If 
siderably heated, and, in its ascent into the pas^ without be cold, and the 
the house, carries with it more vapour room witliin warm, the draught of air 
than it brought in, because it naturally rushing in, even at that small aperture, 
takes some with it from the water over vrill be found very considerable j and this 
which it passes. One of these air-tubes is the more so, as the temperature in the 
placed under the middle of each alternate room and that of the passage happen to 
sash, the remaining sashes having a simi- differ. Were it not for the pressure of 
lar air-pipe, which, instead of discharging tlie cold air from without, even with our 
itself into the sbillow tank, passes through best fitted doors and windows, our warm 
it and under the pit, rising at b by tiie rooms would be unliearablc to human 
side of the footpath, and discharging its beings ; and even our fires would cease to 
supply of air through a perforated cover- bum. 

ing. The houses where this mode of There is also another mode of venti la- 
aeration is practised have a range of tion upon the Kime principle which may 
cellars behind well lighted and venti- be ado])ted with great advantage. The 
lated. From these an orifice is cut through _ _ annexed diagram, fig. 

the back wall, as shown at c, through 
which a supply of air, far from cold, enters 
the house close to the footpath; and, 
where no cellars exist, the pipe may be 
supplied with air from the surface, as 
showm at /. By these contrivances, abun- 
dance of ventilation is produced during 
winter and spring ; and during summer, 
when more may be desirable, especially 
for lowering the temperature, the front 
sashes d, and the usual top ventilators e, resta Between these 

are opened in addition. piers cast-iron boxes (b) are placed, 2 feet 

On a somewhat similar principle, in long and 3 inches in diameter, the one end 
houses heated by smoke flues, which in open to the external air just below the 
general run parallel with the front of the plinth, and fitted with a lid to regulate 
house, and not far distant from it, fire- the admission of the cold air. The lower 
clay tubes may l>e brought through the end is open, and through these boxes the 
parapet wall, extending through the flue air is partly forced down by its own gra- 
close to its bottom, having one end open vity from b, and partly drawn down by 
to the atmosphere, as the heated air at c rising into the house 
shown at a, in fig. 380, and creating a sort of vacuum, which the 
and the other to the at- cold air rushes in to fill up. The hot- 
mosphere of the house water pipes are, as in the former case, 
within, at b. A circula- laid in an open flue, the bottom of which, 
tion would take place, at c, is meant to contain water, supplied 
and a supply of genially by a small pipe from the cistern over the 
heated air be thus drawn furnace. The lower pipe is partially 
in, which could be regu- sunk in this water, which gives out a 
lated to any extent by genial steam, and increases both the tem- 
a revolving ventilator peraturo and the moisture of the cold air 
being placed on the orifice of each tube as it passes over it, rendering it fit for 
'inthin the houi^. The quantity of air coming into immediate contact with the 
obtained by this means would be very plants. The arrows at d show the direo- 
considerable, and, of course, greater as tion of the current of air. By a veiy 
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3ol, represents part 
of the front of a forc- 
ing-house, the para- 
pet of which, under 
the ground level, is 
built of piers, and 
lintelled over with 
stones, which form the 
plinth (a) on wdiich 
the superstructure 
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simple mechfuiical oontrilrance, aU these 
boxes may be opened or riiut at once, or 
less or more, as is desired. 

Upon the same principle as the last, 
but on a much larger scale, we have 
applied a mode of front ventilation to a 
ran^ of vineries 100 feet in length, with 
a view to obviate opening the front 
sashes, as well as treading on the border 
during the operation. These vineries 
are on the lean-to principle ; but, as will 
readily be imagined, the same mode of 
ventilating may be applied to span- 
roofed houses also. The stone pHnth 
upon which the front rests is supported 
upon 10-inch biack piers, one being 
placed under each rafter — that is, about 
3 feet 8 inches centre from centre. 
Along the front of these piers an area, 
opening 9 inches broad in the clear, is 
carried along the whole length, but 
divided into spaces of 18 inches in length, 
one-half of which are as deep as the 
bottom of the return hot-water pipe 
within, which is 23 inches, and the other 
half are only 9 inches— that is, level with 
the top pipe, also within. On top of this 
area is fixed down an open framework of 
cast-iron, having in it openings 2 feet 
long by 9 inches in width. The margin 
of this frame is 3 inches broad, with 
cross bars between the openings an inch 
and a half broad, placed at every 10 feet, 
the whole frame being 1 inch in thick- 
ness. Over this metallic frame are placed 
movable covers or plates, also of cast- 
iron, and flanged at the edges. Tliese ore 
connected together along the top by means 
of a malleable-iron rod, three-eighths of 
an inch in diameter, extending the whole 
length, and connected at the end of the 
range, close to the wall, with a wheel. 
This wheel is fixed on a shaft placed 
across the frame. In the middle of this 
shaft is also placed a pinion 4 inches in 
diameter, which hooks into a rack cast 
on the back of the first cover. This 
wheel is acted upon by a lever, which, 
when depressed, has the power of draw- 
ing every alternate cover on the top of 
the one next to it, to any extent not 
exceeding its own length. By elevating 
the same" lever, the lids or covers are 
pushed back to their original place. 
This is for winter and spring ventilation. 
For summer ventilation, the covers which 
we have stated as fixed are attached to 


the metallio rod, by numing it throu^ 
eyes cast on all the covers, by whidi 
means these fixed ones are capable of 
being moved as well as the others. It 
should be remarked that aU the alternate 
covers are their own thickness above the 
others. It will readily be understood, 
that, for winter ventilation, none of the 
covers are required to be withdrawn to 
their whole extent — 3 or 4 inches being 
the average of the opening. We state 
tliis, because it may seem to some that, 
from the construction of the apparatus, 
as much air would be admitted by one 
set when opened to their full extent— 
namely, 1 8 inches — as by both sets when 
opened to their half extent— namely, 
9 inches each. This would not be the 
case, however ; for more air will be ad- 
mitted by two openings of 9 inches square 
during summer, than would be through 
one of double the size, as the velocity of 
its passage inwards will be increa!^, 
although the individual openings be 
smaller, because they are increased in 
number, and also on account of the 
greater difierence in temperature between 
the internal and external air. Indeed, 
the openings can never almost, during 
winter, be used to their full extent. 
Besides, by increasing the number of 
openings, the distribution of the air is 
more completely accomplished. Another 
reason for using only the alternate open- 
ings during winter is, that as more fire- 
heat is then employed, there is the 
greater necessity for throwing in fresh 
supplies of air to the interior atmosphere ; 
and as these alternate openings, by which 
air is thrown in, are also the deepest, 
they take with them a certain amount of 
humidity from the water under the lower 
pipe, and carry it into the upper parts 
of the house: By this mode of ventilat- 
ing, all treading on the border is obviated ; 
and even should it bo necessary to pass 
along the front of the houses, the cast- 
iron plate forms a clean footpath. The 
same mode might be applied at the front 
of the border next to the walk, and the 
air carried through the border in drains, 
and admitted into the house. It may 
be found advantageous to bring down 
cold air from the roof, on a somewhat 
similar principle, in tul^ so that it may 
fell perpendicularly on the hot-water 
pipes or flues, 6r even be made to 
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wder them; an^ when slightly heated, 
it will asoend agdn through the house. 

Referring, a^n, to the mode of open- 
ing and shutting our front ventilators, 
noticed above, we ought to observe, that 
any number of the sliding covers can, by 
a very simple contrivance, be thrown out 
of and so remain stationary while the 
others are movable. This range consists 
of three vineries, any one of which can 
be left unventilated while the others are 
open. In consequence of the area air- 
dniin being placed along the front of the 
house, and occupying 22 inches of space, 
the vines have, of course, to be planted 
beyond this area, and their stems brought 
through apertures formed in the brick- 
work, and under the plinth, and then up 
within the house. 

However front air he admitted, it is 
evident that it should be let in at as low 
a point as possible, as there is no diffi- 
culty in getting cold air to descend 
to the extent required in hothouse 
arrangements; and that it should bo 
warmed to as near the temperature of 
the house as possible, is equally clear. 
But this heating of the air should not be 
secured at the expense of its purity, nor 
by lessening the degi-ee of humidity 
natural to it. When cold air has to 
pass over highly heated flues, unless 
humidity be added to it at the same 
time, it loses much of its real value ; but 
heated air may be brought over hot-water 
tanks or gutters, as in the two cases 
last alluded to, with great advantage. 

It will readily be understood that aera- 
tion produced by these means may go on 
night and day, as the temperature of the 
house is not affected by it. This, if not a 
new, is at least a very important feature 
in hothouse management, and could not be 
effected by the modes hitherto in use. 

Fig. 382 represents a mode of mecha- 
nical ventila- 


Fig. 382. 



tion very good 
in warm wea- 
ther, when the 
external tem- 
perature is 
little below 
that in the 
house. The 
front sashes 
are hung upon 


^ . . , . upon to see and to admire in the irnDrovementit 

pivots at their centres, and are opened and that have taken place there oF late yem^ 


shut by means of a long handle with a com- 
pound joint, reaching from the front to 
the back passage, or other convenient 
place. Again, front sashes may be hung 
by hinging their upper stile to the 
bottom of the up])cr wall-plate, and 
opened and shut by the same means os 
those above describe. Or an iron axle 
or cylinder may extend the whole length 
of the house, and each liglit he attached 
to it by an iron crank ; and by a lever 
handle made fast to either end — or, better 
still, to the middle of the cylinder — tlie 
whole may lx? opened or shut at once. 

The same contrivances may Ihj em- 
ployed for o})ening and shutting the tuj) 
ventilators, which are usually of wood, 
and, being lighter, are much more easily 
operated on. 

^Vherc the w alls of hothouses are built 
hollow, a very good mode of aemtion 
may be adopted without the danger of 
cold draughts of air injuring the jdants, 
or greatly reducing tlio tcmjKJrature. 
'J'his consists in opening holes in the 
walls, close to the floor, in the inside of 
the house, and corresponding openings 
on the outside, and near the top of the 
walls. The cold air will enter at these 
top openings, and descend through the 
% acuities, and enter the house close to 
the floor. This method w'e have adopted 
in the twro orchid-houses at Dalkeith, 
and with the best results. One of tho 
many evils of the former metliods of 
ventilating hothouses wiis having the 
front openings too high — generally several 
feet from the floor — leaving the lower 
part of the house, where the roots and 
part of tlie stems and foliage are, entirely 
writhout change of aii*, excepting the 
occasional supplies admitted when the 
dogr WHS opened,— a su])ply entirely 
inadequate for their health and welfare. 

A very simple and efficient plan of 
ventilation has been adopted by Mr 
Fleming in the case of the houses at 
Trentham, of which ligs. 383 and 384 are 
illustrations. One peculiar advantage of 
this method is its being simple, and little 
liable to derangement,— a very important 
consideration in garden architecture. 

When last at Trentham, we had not 
time to make a detailed drawing of tin's 
mode of ventilation, as there is so much 
to see and to admire in the improvements 
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We, however, were informed bv Mr 
Fleming, that the whole was made oy the 
village blacksmith, and that he executed 
his work so well that the apparatus 
wrought to perfection upon the first trial. 



The drawings, and reference to them, we 
copy from ‘‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 
Fig. 383 — a front section of pulley and 
rollers ; b front plate lifted off to show 
the working of the pulleys and rollers ; 


c end section of pulley and rollers. Fig. 
384 — d toothed wheel and wrench ; e 
iron rope and pulley for the sinker under 
^ound ; / / horizontal bar, with annealed 
iron ropes attached. By this contrivance, 
(the invention of Mr Fleming,) the whole 
extent of a large house may be ventilated 
to the greatest nicety, by merely turning 
a wrench, which we found no difficulty 
in doing with one hand. The movement, 
instead of being vertical, is horizontal — 
the sashes being attached to an iron bar 
by annealed iron ropes moving in that 
direction. The movement is effected by 
means of a toothed wheel and wrench, 
the horizontal bar having about 4 feet of 
its lower edge toothed to suit the wheel. 
Small rollers are fixed about 6 feet asun- 
der, and in pairs— one under and another 
above the bar, to lessen friction. The 
iron wire ropes that move the sashes up 
and down are, by means of a pulley, made 
to turn from the inclined plane to the 
j>erpendicular of the back wall ; and, by 
another pulley, to turn again to the hori- 
zontal line of the sliding horizontal bar. 
The ropes are attached to studs, 3 inches 
long, fixed in the iron bar. Provision is 
made for lessening the strain on the 
machinery by having a sinker (//) under 
ground, {g being the level of the floor,) 
made fast to the lower edge of the hori- 
zontal bar by means of an iron rope and 


Fig. 3S4. 



pulley. We imagine that the sashes are 
furnished with brass or iron rollers, to 
facilitate their moving up and down the 
rafters. These, however, we should 
observe, are built at a pretty high angle 
of elevation, which renders the movement 


of the sashes much easier than if they 
were more flat. 

In most of the hothouses in the gar- 
dens at Dalkeith, every alternate top 
sash is made to slide down the rafters — 
being furnished with brass castors or 
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foBm. Tiny in iheir place when 

shut, <Mr at any point of ventilation, by a 
spiing catch fixM to the side of the rafter. 

Om great objection to ventilation 
being effi^ted by sliding one sash down 
over the other is, that there is a double 
portion of glass over a considerable 
part of the roof— therefore a double 
Mrtion of light must be excluded : as 
light BO transmitted will be doubly de- 
composed by passing through two sur- 
&ces of glass, a considerable loss of light 
must ensue. But the greatest objection 
of all is the breakage of glass. 

In the Royal Gardens at Frogmore a 
very efficient and simple mode of ventila- 
tion is adopted ; and we believe the 
merit of its construction is due to Mr 
Jones, the eminent hothouse builder of 
Birmingham, who executed the whole of 
the extensive range there. Front ventila- 
tion is effected by the whole of the upright 
lights being opened simultaneously, either 
to their whole extent, or otherwise. These 
lights are provided each with a brass 
pinion, fixed to their centre, and working 
into a toothed quadrant, which is attached 


Fig. 385. 

tending the whole 
length of each house. 
This shaft being turned 
round by means of a 
handle at one end, the 
quadrants are either 
y thrown out or drawn 

^ according as the 

handle is moved back- 
wards or forwards, and 
can be kept in any 
position required. — Fide fig. 385. 

The ventilation at the top of the back 
wall is effected by having openings, from 

Par 386 3 to 4 feet long and 6 

^ iBW Inches deep, as shown in 
fig. 386, left under every 
H alternate sash, and open- 
I ing above the roof at a. 
H These upper openings 
provided with iron 
HH gratings, to prevent birds, 
from entering the 
house ; and communi- 
similar openings within the 
roo^ which are provided with shutters 
moving on pivots, as shown at h. These 


Pig. 386. 


n the iron rod h to the lever c, whidi is flted 
a to the rod of wrougfat^iron extending the 
Tw w whole length of the root 

a ' To ^8 shaft are fixed 

n the small levers c, one 

6 M of which is attached by 

e i i . ® wrought-iron link to 

e % ^ each ventilating door or 

s shutter — so that, by 

raising or lowering the 
lever by means of the 
t screw, the shaft is turned 

1 " more or less round ; 

and this, acting on the 
\ ^ p levers, opens and shuts 

•4^' the ventilating doors 

' ^ i simultaneously tiie whole 

r ' length of the house. The 

f top saslics of the roof of 

f thesehouscs slide down, and this movement 

• is regulated by a semi-circular contrivance 
; of iron, resembling half a cog-wheel, and 

• a catch. A movable handle turns this 
wheel to any extent, by which means the 
lights are let dowm as far iis may be 
requisite, and are there kept stationary. 
To close them it is requisite only to reverse 
the operation. 

The previous remarks on ventilation 
have reference for the most part to lean-to 
houses — ^that is, glass stnictures built 
against a wall. Houses on the curvilinear 
and span-roofed principle are ventilated 
at top somewhat differently. Ridge-and- 
fiirrow roofe may be ventilated at top, by 
having the ends of each bay made so that 
they can be opened to their full extent.— 
Vide Ridge-and-Furrow Pit. The poly- 
prosopic roof — which is a species of cur- 
^linear roof— admits of the greatest faci- 
lity in ventilation, being composed of 
many faces, hinged at their upper angles. 
Rods being connected with the lower 
^‘outside comers of these faces, and ter- 
minating in chains which go over pulleys 
in the top or above the back wall, the 
whole roof, including the ends, may be 
opened or raised simultaneously, like 
Venetian blinds, either so as each sash 
or face may be placed in the plane of the 
Angle of the sun’s rays at the time, or to 
the perpendicular, to admit a shower of 
rain. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the plants in a polyprosopic house 
may, at any time, and in a few minutes, 


ttTA nrumA/i a., i. x • ^ , — - lu a lew miuuwis, 

am^taneously by be placed in effect, or as far as respects 
ng ■crewfl, fig. 387, connected by light, air, wind, rain, dew, Ac., in the 
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own air; and being so placed, txkoyf 
^enever desired, be as spe^j restored 
again to their former climate.*' — Ert^, of 
Gard. p. S&5. All curvilinear roo& are 
difficult to ventilate, the safest plan being 


ri^ when fully open ; fig. 390, alongitur 
diiw view^when nearly fully open ; ana fig. 
391, of the same when shut The planks 

Fig. 890. 


to let the gashes slide down over each 
other in Niven’s manner, elsewhere no- 
ticed But the most efficient is to hinge 
the sashes at their upper angles, and cause 
them to open outwards by means of iron 
levers at their lower 
Fig. 388. extremities, fig. 388, 

where such ar- 
rangement would 
mi interrupt the 

W plants growingwith- 

f Wi such, for instance, 

^ vines or peaches 
trained near to the 
glass. The whole 
sides and roof of metallic houses in particu- 
lar may be made to open upon the poly- 
prosopic principle ; but instead of hingeing 
them at the top of the opening parts, these 
parts may be hung on pivots at their cen- 
tres, one-half opening outwards, and the 
other inwards — the casements being half- 
checked into each other, so as to overlap 
when closed, for the exclusion of rain. 
The difficulty which presents itself in ob- 



a a forming the ridge are kept in their 
place by iron bolts. The capping h is 

Fig. 391. 



lifted and shut, by being attached by 
hinges to the tumbler c. This is acted 


taining sufficient ventilation, is one of the 
greatest objections to this form of roof. 

Span-roofed houses are now becoming 
popular — and very justly, as they combine 
mahy of the perfections, and few of the 
imperfections, of all other kinds of glass 
structures. We have shown (fig. 36G) one 
mode of top-ventilating such houses, and 
will instance a plan adopted by ourselves. 
The ridge, instead of being composed of one 


upon by the levers d e. To each of 
these again is attached a line passing over 
a pulley in the upright h h, (which also 
supports the roof.) By pulling the right- 
hand line in fig, 391, the lever d is drawn 
towards the perpendiculai-, more or less 
according to the amount of ventilation 
required, and kept at the desired point by 
fastening the line to a stud in the upright. 
The levers, dcj as well as all the tumblers, 


Fig. 389. 



thick beam of c in fig. 389, are acted upon at the same 
timber, is formed instant. By pulling the left-hand line, the 
of two 2-inch whole action is revei’sed, and tlie capping 
planks, a a, fig. or top of the ridge d falls close down, and 
389, 9 inches ventilation is suspended. A house 60 or 80 
broad, and ex- feet long may be ventilated by this means ; 
tending the but, of course, if the house is longer, it 
whole length of will be better to divide the ventilation 
the roof. These into two pieces. Back and front air may 
are kept apart be given to lean-to houses on the same 


to any required 
distance — say 
from 3 inches to 
1 foot, or more, 
t according to the 

amount of ven- 
tilation desired. Fig. 389 is a section of the 

VOL. I. 


principle, it requinng but a very slight 
modification to adapt it to such circum- 
stances. The houses ventilated upon this 
principle have fixed roofe, glazed with 
sheet-glass 9 inches by 21, and nearly 
air-tight Front ventilation is obtained 
in one case by means of openings in the 

f) rt, 
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rdde wall 2 feet by 10 itiohes^ placed close 
to tl^ floor, mi fumished with box yen- 
tilators in Atkinson’s manner. In the 
other case, the same kind of ventilators 
are built in the front wall. The cold air 
adpiitted by them has to pass up the side 
of a hot-water tank, and becomes thereby 
warmed before coming in contact with 
the plants. The back wall is built hol- 
low, and openings 4 inches square are 
made on the outside, near the top, by 
which cold air enters, and, descending the 
wall, enters the house by similar openings 
close to the floor. This latter ventilation 
is left open day and night. 

Ventilators in the back 
walls of houses may also be 
opened and shut very con- 
veniently, even when at 
a considerable height, by 
hanging them at top with 
hinges, or by pivots at their 
centres, and attaching them 
to a long rod of iron, per- 
forated with holes at tlie 
lower end, to fix on pins or 
iron studs driven into the 
wall. Fig. 392 will show 
the principle. ’ 

And front ones, if hung so 
as to open inwards, may be opened and 
shut without treading upon the border, by 
attaching a line to their lower edge, to be 
brought over a small brass pulley, fixed 
to the inner edge of the wall-plate, car- 
ried upwards under the roo^ and made 
to pass over another pulley, fixed to the 
under side of the top-rail of the bottom 
sash, leaving a sufficient length of line 
to hang , down to be within the conve- 
nient reach of a person standing in the 
footpath. A slight pull of this line 
will open the lid of the ventilator to any 
extent ; and if the end of the line be 
fumished with a small iron or brass eye, 
it may be fastened to hooks in the back 
wall, so as to give sufficient head-room 
over the passage. To secure the shutting 
of the ventilator, it should be loaded at 
the bottom by having a plate of lead or 
iron screwed to its outer side, sufficiently 
weighty not only to cause it to shut, but 
to keep it so. 

A very ingenious mode of ventilation 
is described in the “ Gardeners’ JoumaJ,” 
as practised at Beau-Manor Park. It is 
to the following effect : — “ Along the top 



of the back wall of the houses, bdow the 
centre of eadi light, there is a square 
cast-iron frame built into the wall. In 
this frame is placed a ventilator of thin 
iron, having a wire soring and ball 
attached to its lower eni Beneath the 
pits in the centre of the houses are a 
number of air-drains, brought into the 
interior of the house from the sheds con- 
taining the fires and boilers. The air 
coming through these drains causes a 
circulation of air within the houses, and 
this, acting upon the ventilators, (which 
are nicely balanced by means of tlie ball,) 
causes them to o|H;n for the escape of 
the heated air ; but the moment that the 
cold air rushes down the shaft towiird.s 
the ventilator, it immediately closes — 
thus preventing the admission of cold 
air. All the ventilators do not oj)en at 
the same time, but, as it were, in rota- 
tion.” Of course, the operation of these 
ventilatoi-s goes on day and night, and 
therefore that perpetual change of air 8<> 
necessary to plants must be also perpetu- 
ally going on. The mechanical contrivance 
is so simple and devoid of complication, 
that a ditigram of it w’ould be 8uj)erfluou8. 

Another useful mode of ventilating 
})its is described by an anonymous WTiter 
in the “ Gardeners’ Magazine,” and is 
upon tlie principle of opening the roof- 
lights all at once to any extent ; and also, 
instead of elevating them at the back, 
as is usually done, they are elevated at 
the sides, which causes a more equal 
degree of ventilation — a practice long in 
use, but, so far as we know% effected only 
by lifting each sash individually, and 
propping them up with a flower-pot or 
wedge-shaped piece of timber. In this 
case mechanical power is applied, which 
performs the operation quicker and with 
more security. For this purpose,” he 
says, I w^ould have a hook (/, fig. 393) 


Fig. 898. 



fixed to the middle of both sides of the 
frame, and holes in the flat part of the 
iron rod m, to catch on these — the ends 
of the rod having a series of holes to 
graduate the height — and, when drawn 
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tJong, to be fixed with A rtaple to m cavity } t, and covered with an iron^ 
upright staunoheon, n, placed at each grating footpath. The ridge is to, be open 
end of the pit When the lights are to 
be raised the reverse way, it would be 
only hooking on the rod to the opposite 
sides of the frames. By this simple con- 
trivance, the frames may be all raised at 
once, and to a pitch that the glass may 
receive the rays of the morning and 
evening sun perpendicularly, while it 
catches that of the mid-day sun at an 
angle of incidence ” 

The front upright sashes of lean-to 
houses, and also the side sashes of span- 
roofed ones, are often opened and shut 
as shown in the 
annexed dia- 
gram, fig. 394. and arranged as in fig. 389. The cold air 
The sash a is will, by entering at c, descend, or rather be 
hinged to the drawn down, the hollows in the wall, and, 
top wall-plate entering the heated cavities bb, will become 

and is opened genially warmed, and ascend into the house 
to any extent, through the gratings, not in currents, but 
by pushing out in a uniform and diffused manner, and 
the handle c, escape through the ridge at c. In winter, 
which is fur- this, or a similar mode of ventilation, is of 
nished with paramount importance ; as nothing is so 

holes, that fit hurtful to plants placed in a warm eli- 
te an iron stud mate as to be exposed to sudden draughts 

fixed in the low- of cold air, which in the majority of 

er wall-plate d, houses is the case. In summer, when 

This handle is attached to the sash by greater ventilation is required, the side 

a universal joint, so that, when the sashes may be opened, or ventilators in 

handle is drawn in on the wall of a larger size may be employed ; 
shutting the sash, the as at that season the atmospheric air is 
handle, instead of lying sufficiently heated to be rather beneficial 
amongst the plants, is than the reverse to plants. Were the 
turned aside, and laid apertures for the admission of cold air on 
upon the wall-plate, if a level with the pipe or flue chamber, this 
found to be more conve- might be found neither advantageous to 
nient. plants, nor sufficient for the exclusion of 

Another modification vermin. 

of this method is shown Nicol — whose ideas in horiicultural 
by fig. 395, where the architecture were in general original — 
handle is curved up- says of ventilators that they are useful at 
wards, but which acts those times when it may be imprudent to 
upon the same principle. open the roof or front sashes, and that 

Span-roofed houses might be advan- they may be constructed in various ways, 
tageously ventilated as in the annexed and placed in different situations. " If,” 
diagram, fig. 396. Let the side walls be says he, ‘‘ the hothouse have a shed b^ 
built hollow, whatever may be their hind it, they might be made to open in 
height ; and 4-inch square ventilators be the manner of a common window, near 
placed along both sides of the house imme- to the top of the back wall ; and three in 
diately under the wall-plate a a, and 2 feet an ordinary sized house would be enough, 
apart from each other. The hot-water I lately made,” he continues, “fourventi- 
pipes, flues, or heated air-chamber, are to lators in a house that had no slieds be- 
be under the floor within a hollow-walled hind it in this manner. When the wall 
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was raised to within a yard of its full placed immediately nnder the ridge. This 
height, apertures were formed in tlie man- chain is thence brought down under the 
ner of a common chimney or fire-place, Fig. 397. 

1 8 inches wide and 2 feet high, from which 
a small vent was carried through the 


coping. On the top was hied a horizon- 
tal tube, 3 inches square and 2 feet Jong, 
with a centre pipe fixed in the vent. The 
aperture or chimney was filled in front 
with two movable panels or boards, hung 
in the manner of common sashes, the one 
to move up and the other down, for the 
admission of air through the tube at the 
top — thus diverting or breaking a strong 
current, which might be prejudicial to 
the grapes. Ventilators in front, at the 
distance of 6 or 8 feet from one another, 
may be made thus : — Pierce a hole, an inch 
in diameter, through the bottom rail of 
the under sash, if the house has no up- 
right glass ; or through the upper rail of 
the upright sash, if it have one. In this 
hole insert a tin tube to fit, having a 
funnel mouth outwards, and a fine rose, 
like that of a watering-pot, to fit to it 
inside. The tube should be made in 
lengths of 2 feet each, that the air may be 
either diffused as it enters through the 
front, or be carried to the centre of the 
house, or further if thought necessaiy. 
When not in use, it ought to be stopped 
with a cork or plug. When a full stream 
is wished, the rose need not be put on ; 
but it should if the air is keen. In order 
the better to collect the air, the funnel 
should be pretty large — that is, about 7 
or 8 inches in diameter. With these, and 
with the ventilators at or near the top of 
the back wall, as mentioned above, any 
hothouse may be safely aired or venti- 
lated even in the severest weather ; and 
also when it may be improper to open 
the glasses, as during rain.^' This appears 
to Imve b^n the earliest idea of venti- 
lating otherwise than by movable sashes. 

The annexed cut, fig. 397, exhibits a 
mode of ventilating the roofs of large 
houses, which has been most successfully 
employed by Mr Turner of Dublin in the 
case of the large conservatory at the gar- 
dens of the Royal Botanic S^iety in the 
Regent's Park, As will be seen by a glance 
at our figure, the roof sashes are furnished, 
on the under sides of their side rails, 
with brass castors, which run on the rafters, 
and are suspended by a flexible chain, 
made to pass over and under a cylinder 



roof, and passed over a pulley at the 
springing of the roof, and from thence to 
the bottom of the supporting columns, 
where it is wound up by a simple cog- 
wheel, which, when acted upon, draws up 
the sashes of each side of the ridge, more 
or less, or to their full extent, according 
to the will of the operator. From the 
construction of the roof in this conserva- 
tory, it became necessary that top venti- 
lation should be effected from within ; 
and probably few better modes of accom- 
plishing this could have been adopted. 

IF ?ei's improved mode of ventilating con- 
sists of a 8loi)ing roof sash, which may be 
of any size, and applicable to any sloping- 
roofed hothouse. It is worked upon the 
principle of a parallel ruler placed edge- 
ways. It is thus described by Dr Bind- 
ley, who says ‘‘ it has all the appearance 
of being a contrivance of much practical 
value. Let the rafter be represented by 
the lower half of such a ruler, and the 
sash itself by the upper half , it is evident 
that if any movement of elevation is com- 
municated to the sash, the immediate 
result will be the withdrawal of the sash 
from the top or wall plate, and the open- 
ing of a space ^1 round, while at the 
same time the sash itself remains pretty 
nearly over its own bed. The elevating 
and depressing movement is produced by 
a crank, a wheel, and a horizontal bar, so 
that any number of sashes can be elevated 
or depressed at the same instant*’ 
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Amongst the many advantages re- 
sulting from the repeal of the duty 
on glass, may be mentioned that of 
glass ventilators, somewhat upon the 
principle of Venetian blinds. These 
have been employed in many of the first 
mansions in London and elsewhere ; and 
we see no reason why they should not 
also be applied to the ventilation of hot- 
houses and conservatories. The follow- 
ing description of these ventilators, for 
which a patent has been taken out, is 
from “ The Mechanics* Magazine " It 
consists, firstly, of a series of louvres '* — 
the technical name of the laths in ordi- 
nary blinds — which are permanently 
fixed at a certain inclination, so that the 
currents of air may be deflected upwards 
in one uniform direction ; and, secondly, 
of a sliding valve, likewise of glass, by 
which the quantity of air admitted may 
be regulated at pleasure, and which, when 
closed, renders the openings perfectly 
air-tight. The whole is contained in a 
neat frame, which may readily be adapted, 
by a common glazier, to any of the 
panes of a window. Other advantages 
arise from having the louvres stationary, 
instead of being movable. For example : 
First, the draught of cold air is avoided, 
which, in the case of movable louvres, 
enters through the intervals that are re- 
quired to be left between their ends and 
the sides of the frames. Secondly, the 
apparatus has no joints, nor other work- 
ing parts, where the dust can accumulate 
and become hardened, so as to obstruct 
their action. It may be closed in a per- 
fectly air-tight manner, even in the most 
dusty situations. Thirdly, its construc- 
tion is so simple that nothing but rough 
usage can injure it ; and, if out of order, 
it may be repaired by any ordinary work- 
man. And, fourthly, a cord or line, by 
which the sliding valve is opened and 
shut, (when such is used,) may be carried 
to any part of a room, in the same man- 
ner as a bell-rope.” 

Mr Henderson, of the Oxton Hill Nur- 
series, Birkenhead, also a garden architect 
of great practical experience, has recently 
exhibited a very complete mode of me- 
chanical ventilation in an extensive range 
of hothouses, built under his directions, 
near Liverpool. It is effected as follows ; 
“Each alternate upright front sash is 
fitted on a brass rail and rollers; the 


whole working by connecting-rods, rack, 
and pinion-wheel. Thus the person giv- 
ing air, by turning a crank handle, can 
give from an inch to three or four feet of 
air in each alternate sash in front of each 
house, without moving from the spot. 
Each alternate back sa^ is hinged to the 
first ridge, or piece, and worked by lever 
and pulley ; and each alternate top sash 
in front of the roof also works on brass 
rail and rollers — thus producing a tho- 
rough ventilation adapted to all seasons.** 
A peculiar mode of ventilation, some- 
what on the foregoing principle, has long 
been in use in the gardens at Pitmaston, 
near Worcester, and is thus described by 
Mr Thompson in “ Journal of the Horti- 
cultural Society:” — “The back wall** of 
the vinery “forms a partition between 
the vinery and coach-room. This room is 
10 feet wide, and of the same length as 
the vinery, and has a warm ceiled roof ; 
but the w’all between it and the vinery 
has openings at top, and also near the 
ground, for the intercommunication of 
air between the two compartments. By 
this arrangement, superfluous heat, which 
must otherwise be dissipated in the open 
air, is economised to a considerable 
amount. When the temperature of the 
vinery rises above that of the room at 
back, the heated air flows into the latter 
by the apertures at top; whilst at the 
same time the colder air is withdrawn at 
bottom to an equal extent. Enclosed by 
non-conducting materials, as regards heat, 
the air in the room would long retain its 
warmth if entirely shut up ; but its store 
is gradually transferred to the vineiy, by 
the communication existing between them, 
whenever the temperature of the vinery 
falls below that of the room. A very 
simple experiment, the principle of which, 
I believe, has been often familiarly ex- 
plained, may be referred to as affording 
the easiest possible illustration of the 
mode of action resulting from the above 
arrangements. Let two close rooms be 
unequally heated. Partially open a door 
between them, and in the opening place 
a lighted candle on the ground, whilst 
another is held near the top. Their flames 
will be deflected in contrary directions. 
The lower one will indicate the direc- 
tion of the current of colder, and conse- 
quently heavier, air, from the cold into 
the hot room ; and the one at top will be 
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seen urged in the opposite direction by 
the egress of warm air from the hot into 
the cold, the action continuing until an 
equilibrium is established in the air of 
both rooms, which can only be the case 
when both acquire an equal temperature. 

The benefit to bo derived from tlie 
above principle may be approximately 
calculated in tlie case of a vinery, or 
rather forcing-house. Supposing the room 
to contain os many cubic feet of air as is 
contained in the vinery with which it is 
in communication — say 6000 cubic feet ; 
supposing, also, that by sun heat the 
air in the vinery rises as much above 70° 
as will be sufficient to render the whole 
of the air in both compartments of 
that temperature, and that the cold at 
night would reduce the 6000 feet of air 
under glass from 70° to 40°; — it follow’s 
that 12,000 cubic feet, the quantity of 
air in both compartments, will only be 
reduced half os much — that is, to 55°. 
Again, if the air in a greenhouse were 
liable to be cooled dow*n from 50° to 30°, 
then in communication with a quantity 
of air equal to that contained in the 
greenhouse alone, and to l)e also redxiced 
from 50°, the minimum of the gi'eenliouse 
would be 40° instead of 30° ; and thus, 
without fire heat, tlie plants would be 
in a comfortable medium. In practice, 
however, it will be doubtless found that 
the minimum will be somewhat lower 
than is indicated by the above calcula- 
tions, because the inertia of the air inter- 
feres with the otherwise free circulation 
between the respective compartments.” 

Tlie above illustrates a very good mode 
of ventilation, founded upon correct 
principles, and leads us to the conclusion 
that ventilation might be most efficiently 
effected by constructing chambers behind 
hothouses for the express purpose. 

Another mode of mechanically ven- 
tilating hothouses is described by Mr 
Walton, in "Gardeners’ Journal,” and is 
to the following effect, the chief object 
being to get rid of the unsightly appear- 
ance of ropes, See. hanging from the roof. 
Fig. 398—" By this plan, both front and 
back ventilators may be opened with 
^e tenth part of the trouble usually 
incurred,” and at the same time. " Tlie 
plan is very simple, consisting of a rod a, 
which extends along the front of the 
house, and is turned by a small windlass 


outside, at one end. This rod, or axle, 
is attached to each of the front sashes by 

Fig. 398 



the arm ft, having a joint at its centre — 
so that when the axle is turned in one 
direction, tliis aim ft opens towards the 
stiuight, pushing the bottom of the sash 
outwards ; a contrary turn causes the 
arm to collapse or fold up, and in so doing 
draws in the sasli to its original position. 
To the extremity of the front rod a, where 
the windlass is attached to it, is fixed a 
cord or chain c, running up from the front 
and along a gi*oove in the end rafter, 
to the top of the back w^all, w'here it 
passes over a pulley attached to the 
rod or axle o, extending along the back. 
To this axle, a, are attached small 
rods /, one to each ventilator, the rod 
and ventilator lading connected by a 
cord ft. When the windlass tunis the 
rod a, it will, by the action exerted upon 
the chain c, also tuni the rod «, which 
will open all the back ventilators simul- 
taneously with the front ones. To secure 
the pro])er acting of the apparatus, due 
attention should be paid to the length of 
the joints ft and /, which must be so 
determined, that one quarter of a revo- 
lution of the rod will open the venti- 
lators to their full extent To gain 
mechanical power, cog-wheels should be 
used along with the windlass.” This is 
an ingenious mode of ventilation, though 
rather complicated. The use of ropes 
acting in conjunction with iron rods is 
very objectionable, on account of their 
liability to elongate or contract in certain 
states of the atmosphere. There is no 
reason why iron ro^ may not be used 
altogether. 

Amongst ventilating contrivances prin- 
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cijpally adapted to dwelling-houses, but 
which might be applied, we think, with 
much advantage to hothouses also, may 
be noticed Sheringham's ventilator, Dr 
Amot 8 ventilating valve, and Moor's 
patent lever ventilator. The first of 
these is so arranged that any requisite 
quantity of air may be admitted without 
the slightest draught being felt ; and as 
the apparatus is placed in the external 
wall, its action is not impeded when the 
house is closed for the evening, at which 
time a constant supply of air is most 
required. Dr Amot's ventilating valve 
is too well known to require any remark 
from us, farther than that it, as well as 
the last, may be built in the front 
parapet, and also in the back walls of 
lean-to houses, with great advantage. 

Moor 8 patent lever ventilator is simple 
and effective, and consists of louvres of 
glass fitted into brass firames. Its action 
is produced by a line, which, on being 
pulled, opens the louvres, and when 
loosed, again closes them with the 
greatest nicety; or they may be kept 
at any degree of elevation, according 
to the amount of air required. To 
adapt them to hothouse ventilation, the 
louvres should be connected at their 
centres with a metallic rod, having a 
curved arm to each louvre; so that, 
when the upright rod is elevated by 
means of a spind screw near its bottom, 
the louvres will be thrown outwards to 
any extent not exceeding half their own 
square, or to any angle under that, and 
kept in that position until the upright 
rod is depressed by a counter motion 
of the spiral screw, when the whole will 
shut down quite air-tight. 

Such a contrivance could be attached 
to either roof or upright sashes, and also 
to houses already in existence, by taking 
out everjr alternate sash, and substituting 
louvres instead, of a size say 12 inches in 
breadth, and of a length equal to the 
space between the rafters. Or, in the 
case of a new erection, the whole glass 
thereof might be put in on the louvre 
principle, and by a very simple appli- 
cation of machinery the whole roof 
might be moved at once, and the per- 
pendicular sides by a separate move- 
ment. 

General remarks on ventilation , — A series 
of very excellent practical papers on ven- 


tilation and heating, by Mr Glendinning 
of the Chiswick Nursery, has been pub- 
lished in the columns of “ The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle.** This excellent cultivator 
very properly begins his remarks on large 
houses, which the remission of the duty 
on glass is likely to multiply, as well as 
magnify. Small houses are easily ma- 
naged in this respect, particularly those 
constructed of wood, and glazed with 
small glass. With those of great magni- 
tude, of metallic construction, and glazed 
with large sheets of glass, the case is very 
different. According to the present de- 
fective mode of ventilation, plants seldom 
succeed so well in such houses as in those 
of more humble pretensions. The bad 
effects of such houses are soonest mani- 
fested, as Mr Glendinning veiy justly 
remarks, “in houses constructed of me- 
tallic roofs, and glazed with sheet-glass, 
thus rendering what is considered elegant 
and beautiful in these ornamental struc- 
tures fatal in the application ; as vegeta- 
tion thrives ten times more luxuriantly 
under the huge wooden beams and rafters, 
with green glass and leaden laps. Shad- 
ing of different kinds has been extensively 
adopted to counteract the scorching in- 
fluences of a warm sun ; but this, at best, 
is a nuisance ; and in some cases it is 
impossible to remove it with sufficient 
ease and rapidity to reap the advantages 
resulting from lightly constructed edifices 
with clear and spotless glass. Take, for 
example, a conservatory similarly built to 
the large building in the Horticultural 
Society's Garden at Chiswick, and it will 
be found, in all such erections, utterly im- 
possible to produce or maintain luxuriant 
foliation in a general collection of plants, 
even although considemble command 
may be had in blinding the sun's rays. 
The spring leaves being so excessively 
tender, with every care they are almost 
sure to get scorched. Plants growing in 
tropical countries do not suffer in this 
way, because the heat of the sun, al- 
though great, is not increased by artificial 
means, as in glass-houses, where the ten- 
sion of tlie atmosphere becomes immense; 
the young juicy foliage is in consequence 
compelled to part with its moisture, and 
it withers in an hour. The admission of 
air to lower the temperature, or rather to 
prevent the temperature from rising so 
very rapidly, is a point too often over- 
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looked, beoanae it has not been so clearly ferable ; neither anim^ nor Tegeteble life 
understood by thoee who build houses could long withstod it Now, if provr- 
for plants, as by those who grow plants sion had been made in this conservatory 
in &enL Almost all the great plant Fig. 399 . 

stmctures with which I am acquainted 


are notoriously deficient in this respect. 
Plate-glass and metallic sash-bars offer 
little obstruction to the admission of light 
and heat transmitted from the sun ; and 
on this account, anomalous as it may a^ 
pear, their value in horticulture is esti- 
mate ; and so it should be, because the 
wateiy juices of plants are elaborated just 
in proportion to the presence of them ; 
but then they should be present natu- 
rally and relatively.” 

Much of the want of success in grow- 
ing plants in large houses, the intelligent 
authority above quoted attributes to the 
great difference of temperature between 
the soil in which they are planted and 
the air in which they breathe — ^the want 
of heat in the former, and the excess of it 
in the latter. 

" It is an easy matter to design elegant- 
looking hothouses and conservatories, and 
of any conceivable dimensions ; but it 
most assuredly does not follow that their 
usefulness depends upon their architec- 
tural proportions or embellishments, or 
on the number of roods or acres they 
may cover. The contrary is always the 
case, because the larger the house, so in 
proportion does ventilation become of 
greater consequence ; in fact, its necessity 
and importance are exclusively governed 
by this circumstance. The ventilation 
afforded to small houses is generally suffi- 
cient, as the space enclosed is so small, 
and the movable sashes so numerous, that 
complete command is obtained over the 
temperature ; not so, however, in those 
immense glass balloons, or rather, as 
they may ^ well termed, mausoleums in 
hoiriculture, as their occupants commonly 
show them to be.** 

The following diagram, fig. 399, will 
show sufficient and insufficient ventila- 
tion as relates to large houses. ** Take, 
for example," saj^s Mr Glendinning, "a 
conservatory similar to that represented 
by the woodcut, and only imagine the 
^hes a a to open, with small ventilators 
in the wall at d d, and with a clear sum- 
mer ^n striking fervidly upon it The 
heat in a house of this kind, it will be 
readily admitted, would be quite insuf- 
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for the sashes to open at i & and c c, which 
undoubtedly ought to have been the case, 
the temperature would instantly and 
easily be reduced to any desirable extent 
consistent with the kind of culture in 
progress.” 

The theory of artificial motion being 
communicated to the atmosphere and 
plants in large houses, has been advocated 
by Knight, Dr Lindley, and various writers 
on vegetable physiology and pathology ; 
and to effect this has been the study of 
several horticultural architects, Mr Glen- 
dinning amongst the number. We shall 
not stop to inquire into this theory at 
present, satisfied as we are that the means 
employed to produce that effect will be 
exceedingly favourable to the production 
of ample ventilation. “ The interchange 
of atmosphere constantly going on” to 
effect this, “ and the motion in which it 
is continually kept,” says Mr Glendinning, 

‘‘ from being thus circumstanced, is a to- 
lerably clear proof of the immediate cause 
of the healthiness of plants in” small 
" houses ; and there is one other reason, 
also equally clear, that tlie inequality of 
temperature in such buildings is mani- 
festly inconsiderable compared with build- 
ings of large dimensions. In houses con- 
structed like that which the accompanying 
woodcut represents, fig. 400, the pipes are 
usually carried immediately round the 
inside of the front wall. The heat, there- 
fore, passes up under the glass, until it 
reaches the highest port of the building— 
that part generally being intolerably hot. 
The great body of air in the centre of the 
house remains stationary, and does not 
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participate in the heat thus given off from 
the pipes to the extent intended or sup- 

Fig. 400. 



posed. This is accounted for by the 
greater density of the air ; and from this 
fact, also, it is likely to remain stationary, 
because the means usually employed to 
heat or cool the house cannot, from the 
arrangement in most cases adopted, drive 
it from its position. Nothing can be more 
certain than that plants, in such buildings 
where the heating and cooling powers are 
so applied, must suffer considerably. N ow, 
the point we have arrived at is to change 
the position of the cold air, constantly 
and rapidly, either by the admission of 
external air in hot weather, or by some 
other contrivances, so as to mingle with 
prompt! tuto and certainty the cold and 
hot air within the building. This can 
certainly be accomplished, because of the 
unequal gravity of the enclosed atmo- 
sphere in different parts of the house, 
provided means are introduced by wdiich 
one of the simplest laws of nature will 
come into full and active operation. 

‘‘ In the annexed vroodcut (fig. 400) the 
coldest part of the house is at a, and, of 
course, the air is heaviest at that place. A 
drain, therefore, communicating with d ft, 
will at once set the atmosphere in motion 
in the direction indicated by the arrows, 
provided an artificial temperature be kept 
up by meansof the heating apparatus. Dur- 
ing summer, when ai*tificial heat is unne- 
cessary, I would open valves having com- 
munications to them from these air-tunnels 
at cc, to admit the external air, which would 
invert the direction of the current, as is 
now shown. An impulse would thus be 
given, not only in winter, but in summer 
also, by the colder air to the hotter, thus 
keeping the atmosphere constantly excited 
and in motion, besides equalising the tem- 
perature throughout the entire building.” 

The following remarks on ventilation, 


by Mr Enington, a very sensible writer 
in “The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” and a 
man of great practical information, are 
so different from the usual practices and 
opinions, that we gladly avail ourselves of 
his communication in that excellent paper, 
and have added a diagram, which we think 
will elucidate his views. Mr Errington, 
like ourselves, thinks that far too little 
attention has been paid to ventilation, 
and also that, in the way it is often prac- 
tised, a very great waste of heat has been 
occasioned. “ There seems,” he says, “ to 
have hitherto prevailed but one general 
notion on the subject — viz., the throwing 
open the back and front sashes the mo- 
ment the sun shines ; and this happens to 
be precisely the moment, in many cases, 
when an accumulation of heat would be 
beneficial, provided sudden scorchings 
could be avoided. I must set out with 
declaring my opinion, that before many 
yeai*8 have passed away, no mode of heat- 
ing will be considered complete which 
does not provide for a system of ventila- 
tion, or rather purification, both day and 
night. What I would, in the first place, 
object to is the necessity that exists, in 
the majority of cases, for permitting the 
accumulated heat to escape at the highest 
level at the back of hothouses. If nothing, 
however, but the mere escape of heat was 
involved in the question, I would forbear 
to argue further ; but, with the heat, the 
moisture also escapes, and this is not at all 
times desirable.” After protesting against 
the doctrine held by some, that sufficient 
fresh air gains admittance through the laps 
of the glass, and arguing strongly for the 
absolute necessity of purifying the air of 
all glass houses, as well as making up for 
the deterioration the air sustains by pass- 
ing over many hundred feet of heated iron, 
he proceeds to say, that, from observation, 
he is persuaded “that it would be better, in 
the great majority of cases, to make mois- 
ture-loaded air traverse the whole interior 
area of the houses, without permitting it 
to escape at the back, allowing it to enter 
at a low level, and departing by a high 
one, both at front, by means of a copious 
provision at the front of the house for 
that purpose. To put a case : Suppose 
a house, a lean-to,” as in our fig. 401, 
“7 feet high at the front above the inte- 
rior floor-level, and that floor-level 1 foot 
above the ordinary ground line outside. 
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Supposing fdso that sliding ventilators bered, that although ventilation be de- 
are planed in the front wall at the very sirable, warmth is equally so. Some iron 

piping should by all means be placed toler- 
ably close to the lower front ventilators, 
and the air should in most cases enter 
below such piping. With such, and a 
copious supply of moisture to tem|)cr the 
air at its entrance, I am of opinion that a 
slight tmiouiit of ventilation should ho 
kept up day and night, both winter and 
summer, provided, as before observed, suf- 
ticieut warmth can bo guiu’auteed through 
a Jiberiil amount of j>iping or otherwise.*’ 
]^fr Errington at tJie same time pur- 
poses to retain back ventilators also, as 
they may be used in extreme cases during 
very hot w eather. He merely contends that 
lowest j)()int — say at the floor-level — such a mode of ventilation as has been 
and tliat these ventilators lengthways described above will be found more benefi- 
occupied nearly one-half of the frontage of cial than the back vcntilatoni in ordinaiy 
the house. So much for ingress — now for use, which he says are robber’s during 
the egress. Suppose, again, that the front three parts of the" year,** and that his plan 
sashes (which meet the wall-plate where wall economise both heat and moistui’c, 
the roof terminates in front) were made and keep the air constantly in motion.** 
to drop G inches — what, then, would be The coldest pai*t of every hothouse is 
the motion, or nither direction, of the air close to the floor, and it is there also 
through the body of the house ? This I that the greatest amount of foul and stag- 
have long since proved ; and, according to nated gases accumulate. To get rid of 
my thinking, it throvNs some light on the latter, and to change the former, led 
ventilation matters. The cold air coming us lately to adopt the following plan. The 
in at the low’est level,’* as sliow’ii by the stoke-hole behind the house experimented 
direction of the arrows, “ proceeds at once upon is a close chamber 12 feet by 8, 
along, or just over, the interior floor-line, and closely fitted with a door, which is 
passes up the back w all, and returns down kept shut, unless when the fires are 
the roof, passing out at the front aper- examined with a view to regulate com- 
tures at the top of the sashes ; and, as to bu.stioii in the funiace. In this chamber 
speed, in a corresponding ratio to the tho heat is very considerable— often 20^ 
discrepancy betw^een the outer and inner above that of the house within, taken 
temj>eratures. Now, if this air be duly close to the floor. This heat, as will 
charged with moisture and warmth on readily be understood, proceeds from the 
entering the house, it is obvious that it furnace front and ash-pit. An opening, 
will deliver more of these two in thus re- just over the boiler, a foot squai^, pro- 
tuming over the surface of the plants, vided with one of Dr Amott’s valves, 
than it would if hurried out at the back w^as made ; the cold air from the floor of 
lights or ventilators. True, it will not the house rushed out, carrying with it, 
drive so keenly through in one giv’^en no doubt, the noxious gases amalgamated 
line; it will, however, do more in the way with it, and would escape into the atmo- 
of purification: it will traverse in an equal sphere every time the door was opened, 
way the whole interior extreme outline. The deficiency of air within the house is 
casing all extraneous or stagnant air to sjjcedily made up by the ordinary means 
fall into a sort of whirlpool, from which it employed for giving front air, as well as 
cannot escape without purification. through the laps of the glass, and all 

principle of a siiecial venti- other openings so favourable for the 
lation night and day be admitted, it only admission of cold air, on account of its 
toiiows that enough of interior heating pressure from without. 

>e furnished, in order to be enabled to For other methods of ventilation, vide 
cany out such plans; for, be it remem- Vineries, Pits, 
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FRUIT-HOUSES. 


§ 1. — VINEEIKS, 

In the construction of vineries, there is 
P'eater scope for indulging in variety of 
form, size, and circumstances, than in 
any other fruit-tree structure. That there 
is, however, a right and a wrong mode 
of construction, is undeniable. The vine, 
from its proverbial docility, submits to a 
greater degree of ill-usage, and often with 
appai'cnt impunity, than any other fruit- 
bearing tree in artificial cultivation. It 
admits of being forced into fruit at the 
earliest period of the year; and it may 
be retarded to the latest. Under these 
circumstances, structure has a good deal 
to do in insuring success in either case. 

The narrow and steep-roofed houses 
used generally on tlie Continent are, no 
doubt, the type of proper structures for 
early forcing, because they are easily 
managed, particularly as regards heating ; 
and from the high angle of their roofs, 
the vines derive all the benefits, both of 
light and solar heat, that our nortliern 
latitude affords during the short days of 
winter. The vinery in use very generally 
on the Continent varies from to 30 
feet in length, and from 10 to 12 feet 
high, placed at an angle of 15° to the 
perpendicular, or about 5 feet wide at 
the bottom, and 3 feet at the top. They 
are almost universally heated by smoke 
flues, r’^hough frequently with hot dung, 
or both combined. The vines are planted 
inside, and trained to the back w'all, but 
not very close to it, and sometimes 
parallel to the glass, and also at a little 
distance from it, to avoid danger from 
frost. The upper portion of the roof 
falling towards the back w^all is often of 
boarding, and projects a little over at 


front — a precaution necessaiy to protect 
the glass from hail-storms, which are 
more frequent abroad than with us. 

As an improvement on the above, w’hen. 
intended for early forcing, w^e w^ould sug- 
gest (fig. 402) a cuiwilinear-roofed house, 


Fig. 402. 



ventilated in front and back by venti- 
lators a o, and heated by hot-water pipes 
b, placed near to the front, as well as by 
candying the smoke and heat which pass 
the boiler along a flue in the back wall c, 
which, being built hollow, will allow the 
heat to diffuse itself from bottom to top. 
The vines may either be planted along 
the front at d, or at the back at e. The 
foundations being carried up solid, the 
roots would be prqjgpted from reaching 
the cold border without, which is of vast 
importance to vines early excited, and 
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does away with the necessity for con- 
creting the surface, heating by vaulting 
underneath, forming hotbeds on the 
surface outside, and all the other means 
hitherto tried with so little advantage. 
The advocates for a great range for the 
roots will be alarmed at the limits of our 
space ; but if such sized borders are well 
made of rich strong loam, and afterwards 
supplied with liquid manure, the vines 
will have as much food presented to their 
roots as they can digest : more would be 
useless, and extent of border only an 
inducement to the roots to wander far in 
quest of that food which they have in 
abundance nearer home. If planted in 
front, the vines should be trained to a 
trellis 18 inches from the glass, and 
allowed to descend a part of the back 
w^all. Or, if phinted at the back, they 
should be trained 2 feet from the wall, 
and partially dovsm the glass roof also ; 
but, in both these cases, they should not 
be left so thick as to cause shade or 
obstruct the light ; and hence, in such 
cases, the spur system of pruning should 
be adopted. The width of such a house 
may l)e 6 or 7 feet, and the height 
9 or 10. This form of vinery may be 
modified by having the roof in two 
parts, a lower and larger, and an upper 
and smaller sash — the rafters being 
metre-jointed at the angle of junction, 
and each kept in its proper place by un 
iron stretcher bar jdaced between them. 
Ventilation and planting, the same as 
in the last example ; and a smoke flue 
may be substituted for hot- water pipes. 
Such houses are well adapted for early 
forcing either vines or peaches. 

Speedily s early vinery . — This great autho- 
rity on the vine, after pointing out what 
his ideas were in favour of upright front 
sashes for an early vinery, instead of a 
dead dark wall, says : ^‘Supposing aflued 
wall 12 feet high, the breadth of the bor- 
der 10 feet, and tlie height of the upright 
glass frame, or front, 3 feet, the roof will 
then form an angle of 43® Experience 
shows this to be a proper pitch for vines 
forced after the vernal equinox. I men- 
tion this circumstance,” he says, becaiLse 
some persons who give designs for build- 
ing of this kind, lay so great a stress on 
this point as to pronounce a vinery or 
peach-house incapable of answering the 
intended purpose, should the pitch of the 


roof happen only to vary a degree or two 
from their favourite angle. Indeed, if 
we suppose the sun’s meridian altitude 
always the same, such an objection would 
rest on a solid foundation ; but we know 
that it not only vai*ios daily, but many 
degrees in a short space of time, so that if 
the pitch of the roof depended on so nice 
a point, what might be deemed right in 
the early part of the s]>ring would certainly 
be wrong in the latter part of the summer. 

‘‘ Hence it follows that the construction 
of the different frames or buildings, for 
the purpose of producing grapes, should 
not only vary according to the quantity 
required, but also according to the season 
in which that fruit is intended to be pro- 
duced. The roof should be steep for early 
forcing, flatter for the summer.** — Trea- 

the on the Vine, p. 98. 

The early vinery of Nicol is described 
as being 30 feet long; for, he remarks, if 
it were 40 or 45 feet long, two fires would 
be necessary. The height proposed by 
him is 13 or 14 feet for the back, the 
front not to exceed 4 feet, including glass 
lights and parapet, the width 10 or 11 
feet. “ But if the roof were made to rest 
on the parapet, without having any up- 
right glass, and if the parapet were about 
18 inches high, it would have a much 
better pitch, and there would be a longer 
run for the vines. The front flue should 
be 2 feet clear of the parapet, should re- 
turn in the middle of the border, and 
double by the back wall, being separated 
from it by a 3-inch cavity — that is, in 
case of there being but one furnace for 
the house. But if the house is much 
above 30 feet in length, and requires two 
furnaces, one should be placed at each 
end, and the power of both should be 
brought to the front, the flue of the one 
to be placed within 2 feet of the parapet, 
and of the other, close behind the first, 
being separated by a 2-inch cavity only, 
both to stand on a common foundation. 
The one may return in the middle of the 
house, and the other by the back wall ; 
but it will be unnecessary to have a 
double return in either of them.” 

The directions bore laid down for flues 
are equally applicable to hot-water pipes, 
the latter being much superior to the 
former, but unknown in NicoTs time. 

The general opinion, it will be seen, is 
in favour of steep roofs for early vineries. 
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We have, however, an exception to this 
rule in the case of the late Mr Aeon, who 
superintended the once splendid gardens 
at Worksop Manor, now a heap of ruins. 
Fig, 403 exhibits a section of what Mr 



Aeon considered a perfect early vinery. 
a a, flues; trellis with wires 12 inches 
apart ; c c, places where the vines were 
planted. ‘‘ The method usually adopted,” 
says Mr Aeon, (in “ Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society,” vol. vii. p. 2,) for 
early grapes, is to train the vines under 
the roof near the glass, or on small 
frames against flued walls. Both these 
methods arc,” in his opinion, “objec- 
tionable. By the former the house is 
rendered much too dark, and the young 
branches are liable to suffer from the 
currents of cold air that blow through 
the interstices of the glass in stormy 
weather ; and, by the latter, the plants 
are frequently scorched from the intense 
heat of the flue. For early forcing, a 
gi’eat command of heat is essentially ne- 
cessary, to secure which the house here 
described was constructed with two flues, 
which first pass along the middle of 
the house, and then retuni in the back 
wall; the fires are placed at each end 
behind ; thus the house was equalised to 
a great nicety. The vines are trained 
horizontally on the trellis, and on the 
back wall of the house. Some are also 
trained on the rafters; but these last are 
introduced six weeks after the forcing of 
the first has commenced, and they yield 
a succession crop. The form of this 
house gives it a peculiar advantage over 
most others, in presenting a greater sur- 
face for the growth of the vines than 
could be derived from any other plan. 
The trellis which covers the flues is equal to 
the whole roof, without being in the least 
detrimental to the plants at the back of the 


house. To prove the superiority of this 
trellis, some branches were brought from 
the vines growing on the rafers and 
trained on the trellis ; these ripened their 
clusters a fortnight sooner than those 
above, and were exceedingly large and 
fine. The vines are planted in the earth 
within the house ; for I consider it,” he 
says, “of the utmost importance to have 
their roots secure from external expo- 
sure ; but I do not, by any means, desire 
to have the mould in which they grow 
heated by the fire. Few plants will thrive 
well if the earth in which their roots are 
placed is warmed by other means than 
that of the atmosphere.” 

The principal objection we have to this 
vinery is, that the vines are too far from 
the glass, not that the fruit is more 
shaded than it would be if they were 
trained rdl over the roof, as is so often 
done. We think, also, that the heat of 
the flues would be injimious to the tender 
foliage so close to it. 

Arons late rinety — fig. 404 — is more in 
the manner of the early vineries in ordi- 



nary use. As a late house, it has one advan- 
tage— namely, a rather steep roof, which 
will be beneficial for throwing off the rain- 
water that falls on its surface, a is the 
flue, on ai'ches 18 inches above the level 
of the floor ; 6 the place where the vines 
ai’e planted. The vines are trained to a 
trellis under the glass. 

NicoVs late vinery is from 30 to 50 feet 
in length, 14 feet wide, and 15 or 16 feet 
high, with or without front glass as may 
be desired. In the former case, the para- 
pet and glass should not exceed 5 feet in 
height, as it is but seldom that any fruit 
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grows below the angle of the rafter. The 
flues may be constructed as directed 
above for the early vineiy of the same 
authority. “The number of furnaces 
must be regulated by its length. If under 
3o feet, one furnace will do. The para- 
pet and front flue of both houses should 
stand on pillars 3^ feet deep under the 
ground-level, in order that the roots of 
the plants may have free scope to run to 
the border without the house, as the in- 
tention is to plant them inside, and train 
them under the roof to a trellis fixed to 
the rafters.” 

Continent vineries are, as with our- 
selves, of great variety and form. Port- 
able houses are erected against walls 
already covered with vines, and sometimes 
depending entirely on solar heat ; while 
at others, fermenting materials are em- 
ployed, as in fig. 405 — the part at a being 


Fig. 405. 



a bed of stable-yard manure, constantly 
kept refreshed in temperature by the 
addition of fresh, and the subtraction of 
decayed, dung. “ The most perfect form 
of vinery on the Continent in general use 
may be understood by a reference to fig. 
406. It is a house of variable dimensions. 


Fig. 406. 



calculated according to the circumstances 
of the owner, and in general is heated by 
a smoke flue in front (a), which, in every 


case which came under our observation, is 
faulty in not being elevated clear of the 
ground. These flues usually make one or 
more turns (6) close to tlie back wall. 
Vines are planted within, and trained to 
the back wall against a ti'ellis, and also 
in the front, sometimes within, and at 
other times without, the house; and 
these are trained up the roof.” — Pract^ 
Gard. p. 520. 

Fig. 407 is a variety of the same kind 

Fig. 407. f 

ture, heat- 
ed by the 
dung-bed a, 
in conjunc- 
tion with 
a flue (^>) in 
front. Over 
this flue 
are placed 
boxes (c) in 
which let- 
tuces, mus- 
tard, cress, (kc., are grown ; and straw- 
berries or French beans on the shelf d, 
upon the back wall. 

The Danish vinery^ fig. 408, is an early 
forcing vinery in very general use in 

Fig. 408. 




Denmark and in the north of Germany. 
It is 10 feet high at the back, and 3 feet 
high in front, and usually 6 or 7 feet wide 
within. The back and front walls are 
from 6 to 9 inches thick ; and the length 
of the house from 30 to 40 feet. Strong 
linings of dung are placed against the 
back wall, and hot-water pipes are laid 
parallel to the front wall, over which is 
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placed a shelf for French beans and 
strawberries. The vines are trained 
against the back wall only, the time of 
forcing beginning about the first of 
November. The application of ferment- 
ing dung in this manner is both useless 
and wasteful ; and hence, in cold coun- 
tries, it would be better to build the walls 
not only of greater thickness, but also to 
construct them hollow. 

In the Royal Gardens at Copenhagen, 
portable frames are used to ripen grapes 
already established on walls. These 
frames may be placed over an entire vine, 
over part of a vine, or over part of two 
vines. The branches chosen for forcing 
are introduced through the boarded ends, 
and heat is supplied by filling a pit within 
with hot dung, or dung and leaves, or 
with a mixture of these and tanner’s bark. 
The same branches are not forced the 
following season. The ends of the struc- 
ture are formed of boarding, fastened to 
wooden uprights. Such simple contri- 
vances might be worih the attention of 
amateurs in the south of England, where 
vines are grown upon the open w^alls ; 
but as forcing-pits or houses in any other 
part of a country abounding in fuel, w’e 
think them below mediocrity. Branches 
of vines are also often biken inside the 
windows of dwelling-houses in many 
parts of the Continent, where the fruit 
ripens much earlier than on the open 
wall, affording at the same time an agree- 
able shade, and a certain amount of en- 
joyment in watching their approaching 
maturity. 

Frenches mnery , — Mr French culti- 
vated grapes for several years with 
great success by the following process : 
— The heat was derived from a ridge 
of stable dvng laid along the floor of 
the house, and repeatedly turned over 
and renewed with fresh material as the 
former became decayed. To moderate 
the steam arising from fermentation, after 
the buds were fairly broke, the fresh sup- 
plies were laid at the bottom, and the 
more decayed laid on the top. The ven- 
tilation w^as secured by a veiy simple 
method applied at the top of the back 
wall. It may be remarked that Mr 
French was an extensive farmer, and 
his vinery was in connection with his 
farmyard*; — the waste of manure, there- 
fore, in this cose, was not great; nor 


was the labour of taking it in and out 
serious. 

AtkinsovCs vineries , — Vineries continued 
long to be erected upon the principle 
laid down by Speechly, Nicol, Hay, and 
others ; nor was it till the late Mr Atkin- 
son, about 1809, turned his attention to 
the subject, that much alteration was 
effected, either in their form or the mode 
of heating. Mr Atkinson was not a specu- 
lative hothouse architect, nor did he ex- 
perimentalise at the expense of others; 
for he had, prior to this date, erected 
vineries in his own garden at Grove End, 
that he might with greater convenience 
and certainty watch the working of them. 
The object this eminent architect had in 
view wiis economy combined with utility ; 
hence he adopted the solid brick wall in 
front, alluded to by Nicol, and thus saved 
the expense of the front upright sashes — 
nearly one-third of the gross expense of 
the whole roof. He substituted wooden 
ventilators in these walls — a great im- 
provement on the tin tubes suggested by 
Nicol. He also adopted small glass 6"x 
4" — a vast saving as regarded the excise 
duty, and still more so in the wear and 
tear ; and greatly improved the furnace 
of Nicol, and ultimately applied hot water 
as the heating medium. Amongst the 
earliest examples of Atkinson’s improve- 
ments were those at Scone Palace, Kin- 
fauns, and elsewhere. 

The accompanying cross section, fig. 



409, and ground-plan, fig. 410, exhibit 
his principles clearly. The roof sashes 
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are fixed, or eTory alternate top one, at 
moi^ xniide movable ; and ventilation is 


Pig. 410. 



effected by openings in the front wall a, 
and near the toj) of the back wall h. The 
furnace is placed in the shed behind, and 
the flues enter the house under the floor- 
level, and proceed to within two feet of 
the front wall, to admit of the vines being 
planted inside the house, so as to sustain 
no injury by the heat. They then rise 
above the surface, and pass to the farther 
end of the house, whence they return to 
where they entered, and the smoke is dis- 
charged by a chimney just over the fur- 
nace. To economise building, two fur- 
naces are placed in each stoke-hole, the 
flues of which diverge to the right hand 
and to the left, as seen in fig. 410. The 
front wall is built on arches or on piers, 
lintelled over, the tops of either rising to 
within a few inches of tlie surface of the 


border, so that the roots of the vines when 
planted within may find a free passa^ 
out to the extemaJ border. This artist 
in geneml planted his vines within the 
house, so that the stems might be pro- 
tected from frost There is no upright 
glixss in these houses, as seen by fig. 409. 
The parapet is carried up 2 feet, and in 
it wooden ventilators arc placed at regu- 
lar distances. The end wishes open upon 
hinges. These houses varied in length 
from 28 to 30 feet, according as they 
%verc for early or late crops ; the smallest 
being, of course, that intended for being 
first ripe. Their lieight at hack was 10 
feet from footpath level to top of rafter ; 
12 feet wide in the clear; and the front 
2 feet high above the level of the 
border. 

Atlin.9(tns rlueries heated hykot water , — 
We cannot illustrate this kind of house 
better than by giving a cross section, fig. 
411, of one of those erected at Wobiini 
Abbey from designs by that gentleman, 
from which it will be seen it differs in 
some im})orUint respects from the last, as 
wt‘ll as from most of tho.se erected by him. 
The length, width, and back lieight are the 
same as in the last figure. The front wall 
consists f)rincipally t>f piers placed 3^ feet 
apart, and brought up to the ground- 
level, where they are lintelled over with 
pavement, as affording more space for tlie 


Fig. 411. 



roots than if they were arched over in 
brick. Above the pavement are 15 inches 
of a solid wall, on which the wall-plate is 
laid to receive the front sashes, which, in 
this case, are substituted for the wooden 
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ventilatorfl^ raimsg the front about 3 feet 
9 inches above &e ground-level of the 
border. There are also piers built in 
the interior,” says Mr Forbes, (in ** Hortus 
Woburaensis,” p. 350,) "for the support 
of the hot-wato pipes, which are ar- 
ranged parallel to the front wall, and 
about 20 inches distant from it; this 
space being reserved for planting the 
vines in, which are placed close to the 
wall, their roots extending under the 
pipes, and also through the openings to 
the exterior borders. The interior width 
of the house is 12 feet in the clear. A pit 
is formed in it for forming a bed of leaves 
or dung, to produce a moist heat, for the 
assistance of the breaking of the vine 
buds. The roof of this range is also con- 
structed with cast-iron, copper, and wood” 
— the first instance, we believe, of Mr 
Atkinson’s deviating from wooden roofs. 
“The rafters, wall-plates, and spouting, 
are all cast-iron. The frames of the lights 
are composed of wood, and the astragals 
of small bars of copper ; which combina- 
tion of materials forms a very durable, 
light, and elegant roof. The front sashes 
are all made to open outwards, which is 
done by means of a pivot, and fastened 
on the outside by a key, so as to prevent 
their being blown open by the wind. The 
lower tier of roof sashes are all fixtures, 
and only every alternate sash in the 
upper range is made to run, in order to 
admit air. There is also a ventilator 
placed under every alternate or fixed sash 
of the top tier, which communicates with 
the openings in the top of the wall, where- 
by a free current of air may be admitted 
into the house in wet weatlier, without 
sliding down any of the sashes. In short, 
a free circulation of this element may be 
at all times admitted by opening these 
ventilators and the front lights, which, 
except in very sultry weather, will be 
found sufficient to keep the tempera- 
ture of the vinery as low as it may be 
required. 

“Each of the movable lights is furnished 
with a chain and small wind, which draws 
^hem up with the greatest ^ility. The 
trellising is of wrought-iron bar, about i 
of an inch in diameter, and is placed 
within 9 inches of the glass at the front, 
or lower end of the rafter, and about 12 
inches from it at top.** a is the boiler, b 
the hot-water pipes. 

VOL. I. 


Crosihiltt rtfi«yy.-^Tbe vineries, both 
at Everingham Park, and also at Sun- 
derlandwick, with many others in the 
north of England, and also on the Conti- 
nent, were erected and designed by Mr 
Crosskill of the Beverley Iron-Works ; and 
in both these cases they form part of a 
very neat and elegant range. We were 
very much struck, on visiting both the 
places named, to find the workmanship so 
complete in even the most minute detail. 
The annexed perspective view, fig, 412, of 



the interior, will explain the principle 
upon which they are constructed. They 
are all of iron, excepting the sashes, which, 
Mr Crosskill justly observes, are better to 
be of wood, being lighter, and more rea- 
dily fitted into the ndters ; and also, that 
if the rafters expand a little during the 
heat of summer, the sashes contract a 
little from the same cause. The rafters 
ore of cast-iron, and cast with a gentle 
bend or knee at the middle, where the 
bottom of the upper sash covers or over- 
laps the top of the under one. The front 
is furnish^ with upright lights, which 
are made to open and shut by a very 
simple mechanical movement, as are the 
ventilators in the back wall also. They 
are heated by hot water upon the hori- 
zontal principle, and have a double course 
of pipes placed along the front. The in- 
terior of the house contains a pit, in which 
pines may be grown, of the usu^ size and 
description ; but instead of being con- 
structed of brick walls, it is formed of 
plates of iron, which gives it a very neat 
appeiirance, and afford more room. The 
passage along the back is covered with a 
very elegant iron grating of an oma- 

2 Q 
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mental patterui admitting air and water 
to the larder, and at the same time being 
much more comfortable to walk on than 
tte longitudinal strips of wood constitut- 
ing the generality of footpaths of such 
houae^ The roolt ^ well as the back 
wall, is trellised with wire in a neat and 
substantial manner. A passage runs 
along the front, between the two courses 
of pipe% and rises by steps at the ends 
to tile levd of the passage behind. The 
bmler is in the she^ behind, and so ar- 
ranged that two houses may be heated 
firom the same point. We may here re- 
mark that, fr*om oiir conversations with 
Mr Crosskill, we find that when he forms 
curvilinear roofs he makes them of 


wrought-iron, and, dispensing with raf- 
ters, makes his roofs fixtures, or a con- 
tinuation of astragals, with ventilators 
upon Atkinson’s principle. 

Our own opinion of metallic hothouses 
is, that they should have no upright 
sashes in front if lean-to ones, nor upright 
side sashes if span-roofed, but that the 
roofs should be formed of a continuous 
series of astragals, curved at the lower 
ends, as in the following fig. It is one of 
the few advantages that metallic houses 
have over wooden ones, that the astragals 
can be so curved without loss of material. 

The elevation, Plate XVIIL, and in- 
ternal perspective view, fig, 413, show 
a vinery erected and designed by George 



Mushet, Esq., Dalkeith, for his own 
^e. Mr Mushet is an extensive iron- 
founder, and has spared neither ex- 
pense nor ingenuity to produce one of 


the most beautiful and most complete 
houses of the kind that we have seen. 
Tlie whole structure, excepting the back 
Zf *^d the hot-air chamber a, for the 
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hot-water pipes, is of cast and wron^t 
iron. A prepared border runs along the 
front, in which vines are planted, their 
roots beine allowed to pass into tixe ex- 
ternal border, as the front of the house is 
supported upon cast-iron pillars set on 
large blocks of stone, to which the para- 
pet is fastened by screw bolts. These 
pillars above ground are highly orna- 
mented, as will be seen by a glance at 
Plate XYIIL ; nor are they ornamental 
alone— they are useful also, being made 
conductors of the rain-water collected 
in the shoots or hollowed part of the 
para^t at the bottom of the astragals, 
which also forms a neat moulding the 
whole length of the house, and conveying 
it to a dmin which communicates with 
a large reservoir for the supply of the 
house. The parapet is composed of plates 
of iron, and in them the front ventilators 
are placed, which are made to open and 
shut simultaneously, by being attached 
to a common axle extending the whole 
length of the house. The hot-water pipes 
are placed in a chamber, and covered with 
an elegant cast-iron grating floor, which 
admits of a free ascent of heat, while it 
forms a comfortable and clean floor to 
walk on. A border is also formed along 
the back wall, also planted with vines ; and 
a low stage for a few plants occupies the 
centre. Very small zinc gutters tire 
placed along the roof longitudinally, with 
a view to collect the condensed steam, or 
any drip from leakage in the roof. These 
communicate with others placed under 
the astragals at equal distances, and de- 
liver the water into the hollow of the 
parapet outside. This, and all other 
similar contrivances for a like purpose, 
we consider to be quite useless, while 
they take considerably from the light 
find elegant appearance of the roof when 
viewed from within. The top ventilation 
is effected by metallic ventilators let into 
the back wall, which, passing upwards, 
terminate in ornament^ openings along 
the top of the wall — a feature quite new in 
this department of hothouse building. 
The waU itself is finished with a massive 
stone coping. These ventilators are opened 
and shut by a chain and pulley, as ^own 
in the perspective view. This house being 
wide, the roof is supported by cast-iron 
columns rather crowded with ornament, 
as well as by a bar of iron extending from 


end to end, to which these columns ore 
attached. This bar ties the house to- 
other, and tends to keep the astrag^ 
from shifting their places. The back 
wall is trellised with wire, as is also the 
roof 

The whole front of the house is sup- 
ported upon cast-iron pillars securely set 
in blocks of stone, and lintelled over wi& 
bars of the same material The heating 
is by flat upper pipes, with flanges along 
the sides of the upper surfiMse for securing 
evaporation. The return-pipes underthem 
are 4-inch circular ones. The laige cavity 
they are placed in greatly lessens the loss 
of heat by abstraction at the sides, and 
the grating above allows it to ascend fieely 
into the house. 

The ventilation, it will be seen finm 
the internal view, is copious, the whole of 
the front opening excepting the pilasters 
which support it, and a small margin 
round the ventilators. The back venti- 
lators are sufficient, and, as will be seen, 
exceedingly ornamental. The interior 
view also shows the only defect of this 
house — namely, the zinc gutters running 
longitudinally and vertically, as shown 
by the stronger lines in the roof. 

Dalkeith vineries , — The annexed cross 
section (fig. 414) through the boiler will 
show the principle of these houses, which 
differs in many respects from those al- 
ready described. To avoid a lengthened 
letterpress description, we shall first di- 
rect attention to the following references 
to the plan:— a is the boiler; b the fur- 
nace; c c are hot-water pipes which ex- 
tend along one end and front in an open 
chamber d; e is the border in which the 
vines are planted, their roots extending 
through the openings in the front wall, 
which is built of piers lintelled over with 
pavement level with the border, and on 
which is placed a stone plinth or base 
9 inches thick, supporting the frent 
sashes, set between stone muUions or 
pilasters, /; ^ is a pit for pines, or in 
general used for keeping tall plants when 
the forcing operations admit of it ; A is a 
footpatli of Arbroath pavement; i are top 
ventilators suspended by weights, and 
moving up and down in the manner of a 
window sash; k cistern of water over the 
stoke-hole, by which it is kept moderately 
warm, and fit at all times for use, fed by a 
pipe from the collecting shoot o, and 
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brduj^t Into tiio bonso by & plpo wd boilorj / Is tho flu© for oonvoying tbo 
00^ m ^ opemog omr the bouerl, for 8mok6fifomib©fania^thK)Ugbwoiw1jr 
Witaiiiig tbo tm» mi iRipplying th© wall behind to the chimney topCi whimi 


Fig. 414, 



are placed over the walls of the apart- front sashes on account of the current of 
ments behind, instead of over the back cold air coming in immediate contact with 
wall of the house, to prevent the smoke the stems and foliage of the vinos. By the 
and soot from discolouring the glass and latter exj)ediont, now adoj)tiiig, the cf>rd air 
woodwork, as well as for warming and is draw n into the pi[>o cavit}’, and becomes 
keeping diy the rooms behind ; m is the w^armed before rising to the plants, 
floor of stoke-hole ; n the floor of cellars Malgwyn Castle vinery . — The following 
which are placed under all the rooms be- description (section, fig. 415, and plan, 
hind ; o shoot for collecting the rain-water 
from the roofs ; p level of broad gravel 
walk; q level of border; r stair leading 
to furnace ; s stair continued to ceUars ; 
t water-cock for supply ; u 4-inch wall 
upon which the front sashes are set when 
the vines are pruned and laid down to 
rest The roof is trellised with wire for 
training the vines to. The front upright 
sashes move in the 
usual way for ventila- 
tion, but we are at 
present introducing 
ventilating tubes in 
the direction of the 

dotted line, to be us^ in cold weather, fig. 416) of a vineiy, and thoroughly 
wnen it would be injurious to open the dmined and ventilati^ vine border, as 
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exempliBed m the gardens ef A. Xi* jndicioiis arrangement, he has it in hie 
Qoisrer, Esq. of Cai^e Malgwp, are power, during cold or damp weather, to 
^ven in tiie ^Jonmal of the London exdude the aar altogether, dereference 
Fiff. m. ^ section, it will be seen that we 

have carried the drain* 
age and ventilation 
under the border witii- 
in the house, and 
shown the means of 
supplying it with air 
from beUnd the back 
wall. By placing hot- 
Horticultural Society” : — " The bottom water pipes in the front or back drain, 
of the border is gently sloped from the the whole border might be warmed when 
bouses to the extreme ec^, where is deemed necessary, 
built a box-drain {a on fig. 415) extending Hendersons vineries, — Fig. 417 is a 
the whole length of the border, as shown 

in the section. This drain is 1 foot Fig. 417. 



square, the top of it being level with 
the bottom of the border. When this 
was completed, dwarf walls, marked c, 
were built across the border, 3^ feet 
apart, in the pigeon-hole manner. On 
the top of these walls were laid rough 
flags. These in reality form the bottom 
of the border ; and upon these is placed 
about 6 inches of broken stones and 
bricks, marked d, covered with turf, with 
the grassy side down, to prevent the 
soil mixing with the stones. There 
ai-o flues or chimneys at each end of 
the border and centre, communicating 
with the drains in the bottom, as shown 
in the section, marked h. The tops of 
these flues are nicely made of stone, 
10 inches square, through which is cut 
a hole of 6 inches square, into which is 
inserted a plug, of a wedge-like form, so 
as to fit tightly, but removable at plea- 
sure. These flues are about an inch above 
the ground. At the back of the border 
are placed cast-iron pipes (nnirked e) per- 
pendicularly, and also communicating 
with the drains underneath. Those, being 
higher than the flues in front, cause a 
motion in the air beneath the border, 
//are the boilers. After a long continu- 
ance of rain, the plugs in the flues in 
front are taken out, thereby creating a 
great circulation of air, and thus to a vast 
extent accelerating the proper drying of 
the borders, which is deemed of much 
importance.'* The object of the inventor 
of this border, no doubt, was to get rid of 
sujKsrfluous water, and at the same time 
to admit a sufficiency of air naturally 
warmed by the sun ; and by the same 



section, and fig. 418 ground-plan of a 
house designed by Mr Henderson, nur- 
seryman, Oxton Hill, near Birkenhead, 


Fig. 418. 



intended for a villa residence, and to com- 
bine the culture of grapes with that of 
greenhouse plants, to supply a conserva- 
tory. In some cases, such a combination 
as this is necessary. We therefore take it 
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as an example, because the general details 
are good. The dimensions are 40 feet 
lon^ and 15 feet 3 inches wide. 

Beference to plan and section : a, floor 
line of mushroom house; ft, sur&ce of 
sunk bed; c, iron grating, forming a 
platform for plants ; d, area in which the 
vines are laid when at rest ; e, hot-water 
pipes; /, front path; sunk area; o, 
boiler in ground plan .” — United Oard, 
Jour, 

The same intelligent artist is the de- 
signer of figs. 419 and 420, which repre- 


Fig. 419. 



sent a vinery calculated to yield a suc- 
cession in the ripening of grapes, and 
therefore well adapted for an amateur, 
or for a villa residence. 

“ The vines planted at a may be 
stimulated to action at a considerably 
earlier period than those planted at b ; 
and the latter may be much retarded if 
untied from the wires and laid down, 


and secured from the action of the heated 
atmosphere by a slight oovering.” We 
presume that the tanks in the heated 
chamber are to be used only while ^e 
vines in the border a are in a growing 
state, and that the late crops are to be 
brought forward by the heat from the 
pipes in front of itxe house, which will 
also counteract the efiects of damp, and 
prolong their keeping. Were it not that 
the culture of vines in pots requires con- 
siderable skill and labour, we would have 
thought it a more judicious mode to 
have grown the early crops in that way, 
than planted out over a heated vault. 
In the case of pot-culture, the vines 
could be removed entirely from the 
house while the late ones were brought 
to perfection. The dimensions of tliis 
house are precisely the same as the last, 
c, heated chamber ; d, floor line of back 
sheds ; floor line of cellars ; stokc- 
liole in ground-]>lan ; A, boiler. The 
pipes in the chamber c are laid in a 
trough of water, or left diy, as moist or 
dr}’ heat is required. 

The annexed section (fig. 421) of a 
vinery for growing vinos in pots, was 
designed for a gentleman in Scotland, 
who wished an economical house for this 
purpose. The section shows the position 
of the %ines in pots placed over the flues, 
but elevated from tliem by a brick or 
two, according to the heat kept up in 
them. The vines are trained in tlie 



usual manner under the glass roof; and 
some are also sot on the floor, to be 
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trained up the back wall The angle of 
the roof is 43° It is in two sashes, the 
top ones being 4 feet 6 inches, and the 
lower ones 4 feet 4 inches in length. The 
top ones slide down in the usual manner, 
and ventilators are built in the front wall 
The walls are 9 inches thick, and built 
hollow, the bricks being laid on edge, 
not on bed. The height of the back wall 
is 8 feet 6 inches ; the breadth of the 
house within, 5 feet 6 inches; and flie 
whole length, 33 feet. It is heated by a 
smoke flue, which, entering at one end, 
passes along to a tank of water, sup- 
plied from the roof, and returns again, 
the smoke escaping close by the fur- 
nace. The door enters at the furnace 
end. 

SauVs vinery — fig. 422. — The accom- 
panying section of a vinery,” says Mr 
Saul, is, in his 
opinion, ‘‘ best 
suited for keep- 
ing late grapes. 
The great supe- 
riority a house 
of this construc- 
tion has over 
the old form is, 
fii*st, that by 
the nearly up- 
right position 
of the glass, 
scarcely any of 
tlie rays of the 
sun ai'e lost ; 
while, for the 
same reason, scar^cely a drop of wet can 
find its way into the house. Another 
recommendation of this plan is, the small 
space to be heated ; consequently the tem- 
perature can more readily be raised to any 
degree required. This kind of house would 
also be the very best for early forcing, as, 
from the smaU space to be heated, one 
boiler placed in the centre would be quite 
sufficient for heating a house of 150 feet 
in length. This kind of structure differs 
very little from that recommended by 
the late Mr Atkinson, except in the more 
upright position of the sashes ; and pro- 
bably the method of ventilation adopted 
by Mr Atkinson would be found the best. 
h is the rafter ; c the trellis.”-— Gare/. 
Chron. 

The vines in this house are very pro- 
perly planted inside, so that the roots 


may be beyond the reach of frost ; as 
they are either safe within, or those that 
pass through the arches of the front wall, 
and get into the border without, can be 
efiectually secured by coverings of leaves 
or litter. There is also another advan- 
tage attending this mode of planting, 
namely, securing the collar of ^e plant 
— ^that is, that part which connects the 
roots with the stem, and which is known 
to be more sensible of cold than any 
other part, from the changes of tempera- 
ture, particularly in early or very late 
forcing. The vine is also here placed in 
a much better position for the free ascent 
of the sap, than if planted outside and 
bent, so as to pass through either above 
or below the wall-plate ; for it should be 
borne in mind that every facility should 
be afforded for the free flow of the sap 
in the vine; — and hence an intelligent 
cultivator has suggested placing the 
upright sashes of his vineiy in a sloping 
direction, instead of a perpendicular one, 
so that the stem of the vines may be as 
little bent as possible. For this purpose 
the front of the house is supported by 
mullions in the usual manner ; but 
instead of these being of an equal thick- 
ness from top to bottom, they are made 
W’edge-shaped, the broad end being 
undermost, and resting on the stone 
plinth or coping, which projects 6 or 8 
inches over the outside of the w'all, 
having a semi-circular notch cut out of 
the outer edge of the stone sufficiently 
large to enclose the stem of the vines. 
The vines are planted under the centre 
of the sash, and not close to the mullions, 
as is generally the case. The stem is 
enclosed by the front sloping sash, and 
reaches the trellis under the roof in a 
better position for the free ascent of the 
sap, than if it were bent horizontally over 
the coping, and immediately brought to 
the perpendicular of the inside of the 
mullion, and again bent to the angle of 
the roof. The sashes are suspended from 
the top wall-plate, and fit closely into a 
rebate formed for them in the sides of 
the mullions. The border is made up 
close to the coping, so that no part of the 
stem is exposed to the weather. Another 
advantage arises in some degree from 
this practice : the sloping position of the 
front sashes leaves them at a better angle 
for the admission of light than if they 
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wei^pen^dioiilar. Aadagain^ by having 
the muUions j^rtable, the vinee, with 
care, may be Md down horizontally along 
tile front of the house, on the top of the 
outer half of the coping, and mullions 
of the ordinary form substituted — ^the 
sadies, unscrewed from the outer edge 
of the wall-plate, and suspended from 
the inner side, shutting out the stems 
of the vines entirely. 

Staffords vinery for pot-cuUttre — fig. 423. 
— The practice of cultivating vines in 


Fig. 423. 



large pots has now become somewhat 
popular. Amongst the first and most 
successful operators in this way was Mr 
Stafford, who describes his practice and 
structure in “The Horticultural Regis- 
ter” as follows: — “The plan itself will 
require little explanation, being of very 
simple construction. The flues (a) under 
the pit will heat the air-chaml>er {b) to 
a very high degree. This heat should 
always be applied so as to act as a 
reserve, and be admitted into the house 
occasionally, as may be required, through 
apertures in the back and front walls of 
the pit The same flues return under the 
back walk, and likewise in the back wall ; 
and, from having such a quantity of 
heated masonry, you may calculate upon 
a certainty with regard to the heat of the 
house, let the external air be what it 
may. I have,” he says, “ so economised 
the heat of a house here, that I have often, 
in the winter months, had no fire for three 
weeks together, and have always had pine 
plants at the same time in the house.” 
We think Mr Stafford’s retention of heat 
might be improved by filling the chamber 
h over and around the flues with small 
stones, which, when heated, would retain 
it longer than the air, as at present “ It 
will be unnecessary,” he says, (and what 


I diould by no means recommend) 
fill the pit with bark during the time the 
vine pots stand in it, but they should be 
placed in rows in the pit, on the back 
curb and dielf, putting a feeder (or pan) 
under each pot— as the success will ^atly 
depend on the proper application of 
water at the different periods of the 
season. In the fwnt it is intended to 
have vines to supply the rafters, which 
ndght be brought to vegetate some time 
before the pots were ready to remove ; 
and by planting them in the border in 
front of the house, and witli apertures to 
allow the outer air to enter under the 
partition, the vines w'ill, without difli- 
culty, remain torpid till May.” 

Burns vinery for pot-culture — fig. 424. 
— Both Mr Bum of Tottenham Park, and 
his pupil Mr Sanders of Tedworth, autljor 
of a very excellent treatise on the vine, 
have done wonders in the cultivation of 
vines in pots; indeed, in all our experience 
we never saw such nm.scats, in particular. 



as we have seen at both places. The trans- 
verse section above shows how the pots 
are arranged at Tottenham Park. The 
pots are set in wooden troughs, one of 
which is placed near the front of the 
house, and the vines growing in it extend 
up the roof till they come opposite those 
placed in the other trough, which is ele- 
vated above the stone curb. These 
troughs are 16 inches wide at top, and 
10 inches deep. The vines in the latter 
reach the top of the house. The bed in 
the middle of the house is filled with tree 
leaves, to ferment and give out heat and 
moisture. In the construction of the 
houses, there is nothing particular in 
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either case ; but the number of vines in a 
portable state is extraordinary — Mr Bum 
fruiting no less than from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty annually. 

The intention of pot-culture is to ex- 
tend the season of ripe grapes throughout 
the year ; and this has been very satis- 
factorily accomplished, particularly by 
the two cultivators last named. It must, 
however, be admitted, that pot-culture is 
precarious, and requires great skill and 
attention, as well as an annual proj)aga- 
tion of the plants ; for the received opin- 
ion at })resent is, that the vines sliould 
only produce one cro[). We should also 
state that, beyond a certain degree of 
northern latitude, the practice is not likely 
to be attended with satisfactory results. 

Atteinj)ts have long ago been made 
to ripen two cro})S of gra})es in the same 
house, one early and the other late. 
Some have tried to accomplish this by 
j)lanting one set of vines within, cither 
along the back wall or in tJie middle of 
the house : these were forced early, so as 
to he ripe in April and May. The other 
set were planted outside in the usual 
manner, and brought into the house at 
the j)criod their buds were breaking — thus 
producing a late crop, which, of necessity, 
must be ripened olf by the month of 
November, and then withdrawn, to allow 
the others to be put in order for forcing 
again. Another mode of attemj)ting this 
has been by planting two sets of vines in 
front, outside of the house — half of w hich 
are early sorts, and taken in in Decem- 
ber, while the other set, being later kinds, 
remain out till April. Thus w’c have the 
spring season of the one and the autumn 
season of the other coming in conjunc- 
tion in the same house. 

The vinery at Tedworth differs in con- 
struction, in some respects, from any 
others we have figured. Mr Sanders, 
in his excellent Treatise on the Culture 
of the Vine,” introduces his account of 
these deviations from the usual practice 
by observing, “ Every grape-gi’ower is 
fully aw^iiro of the difficulty in protecting 
the stems of vines planted in outside 
borders from the frost during the pro- 
gi’ess of early forcing; and oven at a 
later period of the spring, they often 
receive injury from the same cause.” 
With a view to remedy this, Mr Sanders 
has constructed his vinery with double 

VOL. I. 


walls in front, as will be understood by fig. 
426, which is a portion of ^e section 
forming the front of the 
Fig. 425. house; — the house of 

itself differing nothing 
from vineries in com- 
mon use, excepting in 
having a flow and re- 
turn hot-water pipe 
placed close to the bot- 
tom of the back wall, 
the utility of which is 
clear and obvious, that 
part being always the 
coldest and worst venti- 
lated. The front wall of 
the house is formed of 
two 4-iiich walls having a cavity betw^een 
them of 6 inches, the whole being set upon 
an arched foundation, and covered at top 
with a wooden wrall-plate, upon which 
the mullions a are set to support the 
toj) w all-plate on which the ends of the 
rafters i*est. I hesc w^all-plates are pro- 
vided eacli with two grooves at top, and 
also at bottom, to receive the upright 
lights, w’liich are made to slide instead of 
being opened by hinges. In i)lanting the 
vines, which is done in autumn, (Mr 
Sanders thinking that the best season,) 
they “ are placed 2 feet apart, or as nearly 
so as may be practicable ; but the distance 
must in some degree be regulated by the 
under-gi'ound arches, for the following 
reason : tlic stems of the vines are in- 
tended to be introduced through them, 
and to be carried up between the two 
walls — thus affording them that protection 
from the eftects of frost wdiich is so desir- 
able during the process of forcing ; and 
if each vine, at planting, be sufficiently 
long to reach the top of the front sash, 
so much the better. In ti-aining them, 
let the one be brought immediately under 
the rafter, and the next under the centre 
of the light, and so on throughout.” In 
autumn, wdicn the wood is perfectly 
ripened, the vines are pruned; and now 
comes the second advantage of the double 
w^alls, in the withdraw’al of the vines. 
“The only thing required is to slide out 
the upright sashes from the outer wall, 
which must be done from the end of the 
house, then disengage the vines from the 
wires to which they have been trained, 
and dispose of tliem by securing them to 
the pillars (mullions) or any other con- 
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veidait pl«a tiiat may fmggest itsdl 
eaa Mulily be done without the 
viniM undm?goixig that twisting and dis- 
whidi is so liable to bruise and 
iiqure them, when taking them out of the 
houses as they are usually built In the 
present case all that difficulty is removed 
without any danger of checking a free 
circulation of the sap; and when the 
vines are thus disposed of, and the front 
sashes slid into the groove of the inner 
wall, the house is not only enclosed and 
in a fit state to apply to other pu^oses, 
but the whole top lights, by projecting 
over the outer wall, will be a great advan- 
tage to the dormant vines by the protec- 
tion thus afforded them from heavy 
rains, and also by preventing icicles 
from hanging about them, whereby they 
receive more injury than from any other 
cause. A free circulation of dry and 
cold air is highly beneficial to them ; at 
the same time, a protection from too 
much moisture is necessary— and by 
adopting the above plan, they will have 
the advantage of both.’* 

Reference to fig. — “a pillar or pilaster; 
b b front lights ; c hollow space for vine 
stems ; d shelf for plants ; e small pillar 
for support of do. ; / hot-water pipes ; 
y front path; h gutter to cany off rain 
water.” 

The two principal vineries in the royal 
garden at Frogmore, of which the annexed 
426 is a section, are each 102 feet 


Fig. 426. 



in length, 16 feet 6 inches wide, and 
13 feet 6 inches high. They, like the 
rest of the range, are constructed of metal, 
the rafters being coped with wood to lessen 
conduction, the wall-plates, &c., being of 
cast-iron, the frame of the sashes of rolled 
or wrought iron, and the astragals of 
copper. They are glazed with British 


sheet glass in lengths from 24 to 30 
inches each pane. They are heated by 
hot-water pipes placed along the back and 
front, the latter being finished with 
evaporating pans cast on them. The 
mechanical contrivances for ventilating, 
steaming, and regulating the temperature 
are very complete. The front sashes are 
opened and shut by a screw turned by a 
removable handle, {ride fig. 385,) and the 
top sashes slide dowm and are drawn up 
by means of a half cog-wheel and catch, 
and are kept in their places by flexible 
copper wire chains. The ventilators in 
the back w’all ai*e openings between 3 
and 4 feet long eacli, and 6 inches deep, 
and are placed at equal and couveuient 
distances apai*t. — Vide fig. 387. The 
outside of these openings, a, is protected 
by open gi*ating; wiiilc the inner side, 
is furnished with a shutter moving 
on a pivot which extends the whole 
length of the house, and is turned 
by a handle, by which means all these 
shutters are ojxjnod or shut in an instant. 
Over the top pipe in front is an open 
metallic trough, coimnunicating by a 
siphon with the Iwlow' it, so that an 
ojHjn circulation of warm water may bo 
produced at the will of the operator. 
Over these oj)cn troughs, again, is placed 
a small perforated j»ipc conUiiuing cold 
water, so that when it is necessary to 
produce steam, a flange is tunied, and 
the cold water fidling in the troughs pro- 
duces this effect. By means of very 
simple and efficient stojKiocks, the w'holo 
of the hot-water pipes may l>c wrought at 
once, or piui; only, as is required. 

Fig. 427 show s the cro.ss section of one 
of the vineries recently erected in the 
royal gardens at Frogmore, 80 feet in 
length and 15 feet in width within the 
walls. This house is on the half-span 
principle, a form greatly suf)erior to the 
common lean-to vineries. The vines ai'e 
planted both along the back wall and 
along the front of the house inside ; and, 
as will be seen by our fig., are trained 
in such a manner as to obtain the great- 
est possible surface under the extent of 
roof. Vines are also grown in pots — a 
department in vine-culture in which Mr 
Ingram has greatly distinguished himself. 
Ventilation is effected by the front sashes 
being made to open outwards, they being 
attached to a rack-and-pinion movement, 
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upon at one end^ by which the and down. A flow and return hot-water 
are opened or shut simultaneoudy. pipe runs along the back wall^ suspended 
jpentilation is effected by the upper from strong iron brackets pla^ at equal 
fot roof sashes being made to slide up distances dong the whole length of the 


Fig. 427. 



house. The hot-watcr pipes in front are removed, andthe whole vine taken out with 
suspended from a very ornamental set of the greatest ease and safety. The pieces are 
brackets, which also seiwe for supporting then restored to their former places, and 
a table on which strawberries, Frencli remain so until the nncs are to be again 
beans, &c., may be advantageously forced, replaced in the house. 

Neat slate cisterns ai’e placed close to the JV/ntc^s vhtay . — This vinery was de- 
back wall, and supplied abundantly with signed and executed by Mr White for his 
water from the general main of the own use in 1839 ; and, shortly afterwards, 
garden. one upon the same principle was erected 

Fig. 428 shows a very ingenious mode by him for the Marquis of Tweeddale. 
of taking the vines out of one of the vi- Both are heated by his patent hot-air 
neries in the same stove — (vide section, Hot-Air Stoves.) 
establishment. A niche They are thus described by him in his 
is formed in the front prospectus : “ Fig. 429, plan of the vineiy, 
parapet wall opposite and fig. 430, a view, with the ends of the 
to where each vine is house removed in order to show its inter- 
plantcd. The stem of nal construction, a a is the back wall ; 
tlie vine is introduced h c are the mouths of cold-air drains, and 
through this niche into the dotted lines their continuation to the 
the house, and a por- hot-air stove d; c <?, a few descending steps 
tioii of the whole front by which it is supplied from the outside 
of the house, and of with fuel through an opening in the wall, 
the parapet wall as low as shown in the plan. On the same level 
down as the root of the there is a place, /, for containing coke, as 
vines. The portable represented by the dotted lines ; y y is a 
part is of cast-iron, fire-brick casing formed in lengths of 2 feet 
about a foot in breadth; each, and neatly jointed together — ^they 
so that when the vines are to be vrith- are open at top, and have movable covers, 
drawn from the house, these pieces are Into this casing the heated air from the 
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store is first received, and afterwards dis- 
tributed at pleasure. In addition to the 
heat given off in this way, the brick cas- 
ing, from retaining the hot air, together 
with the flue-pipe passing through it, be- 
comes so hot as to give off a large quan- 
tity in a radiating form. In fig. 429, two 



of the flue covers are removed to show 
the surface of the iron water-troughs fitted 
on the flue-pipe, and resting on the bot- 
tom of the brick casing, better seen in 
sectional view, fig. 430. The troughs arc 
only filled when the heated air is wanted 
in a humid condition : in other cases, the 
humidity from the cistern A, which sup- 
plies water for the ordinary purposes of 
the house, wiJl be suflicient. i and j are 
wood wedges inserted on one side of the 
covers to raise them more or less, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of heat required ; 
k is the termination of the flue-pipe, 
where it ascends, crossing the house above 


the door, and entering the back wall into 
the chimney. When the house is to be 
heated, it is only necessary to light the 
fire in the stove d, and open one of the 
cold-air drains 6 c, as in the present in- 
stance the internal one h is open ; the 
arrows represent the cold air flowing to- 
wards the stove where it enters below ; 
and after traversing a numerous forma- 
tion of winding channels in a heated 
state, it discharges itself into the brick 
casing g y, above the flue-pipe, from 



which it escapes as heretofore mentioned. 
When the cold air is taken from the ex- 
ternal drain c, the internal one h is 
closed — a regulation, however, which is 
entirely at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent of the house. I is the regulator 
in the ash-pit of stove, the handle of 
which is turned so as to admit a greater 
or less quantity of air, by which the com- 
bustion of fuel in the stove is regulated ; 
m and n are ventilating grates ; o o rods 
of iron suspended to the frames of the 
top windows to open and shut them ; p p 
a system of small roans for conveying the 
drip from the inside of the roof to the 
cistern h. The appearance of the front 
is light and elegant : the main rafters 
are formed of radlcable iron, and the in- 
tervening sashes of zinc, with an opaqiio 
edge, so extremely small as to give the 
house, at a short distance, the appear- 
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anoe of having a roof composed of one 
sheet of glass ; — at the same time the 
panes are only 6 inches by 3^, thereby 
securing to them great strength in resist- 
ing hail-storms and other casual misfor- 
tunes to which hothouses are exposed." 

We have frequently seen both these 
houses. For metallic lean-to houses, they 
are finished in a style superior to any we 
have ever seen. We may, however, ob- 
serve, that the system of roans or small 
gutters, />, is in our opinion superfluous : 
the only drip we ever observed in either 
house was that from the condensed steam, 
the glazing being very perfect. The 
mode of ventilation is inferior to that of 
openings in the back wall, as exemplified 
at Frogrnore, Dalkeith, and elsewhere. 
It is a return to the mode generally in 
use over most of the Continent. The 
pipe for conveying away the smoke forms 
a great objection, from its unsightly ap- 
pearance ; and it is quite unnecessary, as 
the smoke could be carried away in an- 
other way. It will be observed that Mr 
White, in speaking of the power of his 
heating apparatus, is quite conscious of 
the limits of its action. Although suffi- 
cient to heat a vinery for ordinary pur- 
poses of 25 foot in length, for a larger 
house hot- water pii)es are recommended 
to make up the deficiency. 

The rafters are of malleable iron half 
an iiicli broad and 3 inches deep ; the 
astragals are of zinc. 

Spa7i-ro(ifed vhict'ics* — These are by no 
means so common as they ought to be ; 
although, perhaps, of all sorts of lean-to 
houses, the vinery is the least objection- 
able, as the vines are trained near to the 
glass, and consequently their foliage is 
placed in a proper position to enjoy the 
full influence of the sun's rays. Instances 
occur where the span-roofed form has 
been long adopted— as, for example, at 
Guniiersbury House, Baron Rothschild’s. 
This vinery we have occasionally seen for 
the last thirty years, and have over found 
in it abundant crops and healthy trees. 

The section annexed, fig. 431, is a span- 
roofed vinery, CO feet in length and 25 
feet wide, forming the centre of a range 
of span-roofed houses. Ventilation is 
eflccted by areas sunk under the level of 
the borders at both sides a a, and co 
vered at the top ft, when the air is to be 
excluded. The top ventilation is effected 


through the ridge, as explained at fig. 389 
in section Ventilation. As this house 

Fig. 431. 



is large, the roof is composed of two 
sashes, each alternate top one being made 
to slide down over the lower in the usual 
manner. The vines are planted outside, 
and just behind tlie ventilating area, (this 
being for a general crop,) and are brought 
in under the front lower wall-plate, im- 
mediately above the ventilation, and 
trained under the glass as indicated by 
the trellis studs. The sides are of upright 
glass sashes, and may be opened and shut 
in any of the ways already detailed. A 
set of vines is planted at each side of the 
house. Heating is effected by hot-water 
pipes, four courses of wliich are placed at 
each side — the boiler being placed in the 
centre of the north end, and the door in 
the centre of the south end. To obviate 
treading on the borders without, should 
the house be so placed, the whole of the 
covers to the area ventilators on each 
side may be opened and shut from one 
end, by having an iron rod extending the 
whole length of the house, to which the 
covers (of iron) are to be attached — the 
rod having a lever handle, as described 
in section Ventilation, by turning which, 
the lids of the ventilators may be opened 
or shut less or more as is required. Open 
metallic grating footpaths, c c, are placed 
parallel to the sides and ends ; or the 
whole floor may be paved with flags, tiles, 
gravel, or composition flooring. Four or 
more air-drains may be caiTied under the 
floor, as at d d, communicating with the 
external air at both ends, and having 
gratings placed over them every 6 or 8 
feet. Additional ventilation may thus be 
secured, and equally diffused throughout 
the house. These drains are to be pro- 
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Tided with air-tight doors at each end 
externally. 

Rg. 432 is a section of a span-roofed 
Tineiy, which differs from the last inas- 

Fig. 432. 



much as the roof is a fixture, without 
rafters or sashea Ventilation is effected 
by opening the side sashes, and no other 
part of the roof is movable — the top ven- 
tilation being in the ridge, as in the last 
example. The vines, also, are planted 
within the house, to preserve their roots 
from cold in spring, and too much damp 
in winter. The hot-water pipes are 
placed in an open flue, the sides next the 
border, within the house, being built in 
the open, or pigeon-hole, manner, to 
enable a portion of the heat to find its 
way to their roots. A species of under- 
ground ventilation is here also exhibited ; 
drains laid without mortar, or large di’ahi 
tiles, are carried through the internal 
border, communicating at both ends with 
the open flues in which the pipes are 
laid, and opening into the house at a a a. 
These are placed at every six feet. Be- 
tween them the vines are planted, and the 
border rises slightly towards the centre. 
The advantage of this mode of ventilation 
must be apparent, as it is seldom that the 
side sashes will require to be opened, 
therefore cold air will be prevented from 
reaching the early vines ; while the late 
crops will remain longer in perfection, 
as a constant current of air is passing 
through the house, deprived of extra 
humidity by passing through the under- 
ground pipes, which will absorb it in its 
passage through them. Again, when the 
vines are in a state of growth, and a 
humid atmosphere is required, this also 
can be produced by placing evaporating 
pans on the upper pipes, or, better still, 
by rendering the bottom of the open 
flue in which they are placed waterproof 


as high as half the diameter of the lower 
pipe ; into which water can be led by a 
small pipe connected with the cistern. 
The trellis diown is 16 inches from the 
glass. The vines are planted under the 
footpaths, which are portable cast-imn 
gratings, through the opening of which 
the air, light, and water will find their 
way to the border in which the roots a.re. 
The stems of the vines may be tied 
to iron rods, at least until they attain a 
sufficient size to secure themselves from 
accident. The ventilating tubes, where 
they pass between the hot-water pipes, 
have openings on their upper sides to 
allow the air to rise directly to the bottom 
part of the roof. Any or all of these 
may be stopped, if desired, by having 
stoppers provided for them. Here, as in 
the last example, there is an open area with 
a hinged cover passing along botli sides of 
the house witliout, and close to the para- 
pet w\all— the intention of which is to ad- 
mit air to the air-drains within the house. 
These covers may be of w’ood or iron, 
laid on a basement of ashlar, or on a 
frame of cast-iron. As the situation of 
tlie house is, like the last, on a gravel 
space, free access can be got all round to 
open or shut the covers of these open 
areas, when required. 

Fig. 433 is the elevation of a curvi- 
linear house adapted to the same use and 


Fig. 433. 



situation as the last. We have endea- 
voured here to show what in practice is 
quite attainable, although, so far as we 
are aware, it has not been exhibited 
before, namely, a curvilinear house partly 
of wood and partly of iron. From the 
plinth or base, which is presumed to bo 
of stone, the metallic astragals rise in a 
curved direction, and are united to the 
iron bar a, which extends the whole 
length of the house, and is itself supported 
by cast or wrought iron pillars rising 
from the floor. To this iron bar the 
wooden astragals, which form the upper 
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or straight portion of the roof^ are 
attached, (the roof being dl in one piece, 
not divided by rafters and sashei^) as 
weU as to the ridge-board, as in ordinary 
span-roofed houses. Here we think some 
important objects are gained — namely, 
the curved metallic part is so low down 
that the conduction of heat by it can 
do little or no injury to the plants within ; 
the expense of front lights and top wall- 
plate is dispensed with ; the upper part, 
on which the sun has most effect, being 
of wood, we have all the advantages given 
to curvilinear roofs, without the bad 
effects attending them when of iron. 
The ends may be all of metallic astragals 
and framework, which will give to the 
structure a lighter appearance ; and as 
the house is intended to run from north 
to south, the conducting powers of the 
iron there will scai'cely be perceptible. 
Ventilation is to be effected as in the last 
example. 

The majority of vineries built of late 
years have been made too narrow. These 
are undoubtedly adapted for early forcing ; 
but for general crops, houses of much 
greater breadth will be found superior. 
We may here remark that, as regards 
the size of vineries, singular changes have 
taken place. Tlie earliest erections in 
this countr}", copied from the Dutch, were 
narrow ; tlicn came houses of much 
greater breadth, as may still be seen in 
the few examples left of tiose built about 
the latter end of the last century. The 
beginning of the present century brought 
into vogue narrow vineries again, no 
doubt arising in a great degice from 
the examples furnished by Mr Atkinson. 
Of late, broader houses have been recom- 
mended ; and for general crops in large 
establishments, this principle is undoubt- 
edly correct In this particular, the 
vineries at Frogmore afford excellent 
examples. 

The annexed example, fig. 434, is what 
we would call a very excellent house for 
this purpose : it has some peculiarities 
about it differing from the structures in 
ordinary use. The houses are each 
50 feet in length, and 20 in breadth : 
they may either be on the ridge-and- 
fiirrow principle, or constructed with two 
top sashes in the ordinary way, and as 
shown in section. The front wall should 
be of brick or stone aslJar, with venti- 


lators 3 feet long and 9 inches broad 
in the opening, d^tributed equally along 


Fig. 484. 



the front. This wall is to be 3 feet high, 
and built upon stone or brick pillars, 
arched or lintelled over with pavement, 
stone, or bars of cast-iron, to permit the 
roots of the vines to pass ouf to the 
external border. 

The back wall is to be 14 feet high 
from the ground line to top of coping, 
and 12 feet high from border level to 
inside of glass roof. Ventilators, 5, of the 
same size as in front, are to be placed 
along the top of the back wall, which 
should reach within C inches of the 
glass. 

Ample though this extent of ventila- 
tion may appear, still we would provide 
means for increasing it, and therefore 
would bring air-drains, by means of 
tubular tiles 10 inches in diameter, c, 
from the front, through under the parapet 
wall, as shown in section, and lead them 
under the hot- water pipes, having their 
opening, d, close to tiic floor, and 8 feet 
within the house. Similar tubular drains 
should be brought through under the 
back wall, having their openings at c, 
close to the treUised footpaths : these 
tubular ventilators to be placed under 
the front ventilators, and in the same 
proportion to numbers. This under- 
ground ventilation should be regulated 
from within the house by proper covers 
or stoppers being fitted to the mouths 
of the tiles ; and for this purpose nothing, 
perhaps, would look neater, or answer 
the end better, than brass revolving venti- 
lators ; or the whole may be opened and 
shut by machinery of a very simple jfbrm. 
The vines are to be trained all over the 
roof and also against the back wall. As 
vineries of this size are too large for 
early forcing, the roof may be fixed, 
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which will be more economical in the 
first erection, and save much breaJcage 
of glass afterwards. The heating is to 
be by hot-water pipes, the boiler being 
placed in the centre of the house, and 
within it, but under the level of the 
footpath. The pipes are to rise from 
thence and cross towards the front to 
within 4 feet of the parapet wall, where 
they will discharge themselves into a 
cast-iron cistern, to wliicli all the pipes, 
both flow and return, are to be attached, 
and from whence they will branch olf 
to the right hand and to the left — three 
upper or flow pipes, and two under or 
return ones, as at/. The cistern is to be 
cast with a broad margin, having a 
quarter of an inch gi-oove all round, 
to receive the flange of the cover, which, 
if let in, and the groove filled with water, 
will make a good tight joint, and pre- 
vent steam from entering the house. 
Another object in using this cistern is, 
that any of the pipes may be stojiped at 
pleasure, by introducing a wooden or 
cork plug, which will stoj) the circulation, 
and also the heat by conduction, wdiicli 
no metallic stopper completely effects. 

The top ventilation, instead of escaping 
by the opening of the ventilation at the 
side, as is generally done, may be made 
to do so above the top of the wall, in the 
way shown in Mushet’s vinery, fig. 413. 
This latter would, perhaps, have a better 
appearance. 

The pipes, y, 8hoi;\Ti along the footpath 
are auxiliary ones, to be used in very 
cold weather, or when a greater degree 
of heat is required. They are laid side 
by side, instead of being placed the one 
over the other. They may also be wrought 
at the same time with those in front ; for 
it is found to be Iwjtter to have a great 
heating surface of pij>e heated moderately, 
than a lesser quantity heated more. To 
regulate the flow in these latter pipes, it 
will l>e expedient to have a smaller cistern 
atbiched to them on the same princijdo 
as that in front, by which they can be 
stopped when desired. 

A cistern, //, of rain water, collected 
from the roof behind, is placed behind 
the back wall, at the height shown in 
section, to be supplied from that source 
alone ; or it may be placed sufficiently 
low to be supplied not only by that, but 
by the rain which f^ls on the roof of the 


vinery also. This cistern will supply 
the boiler and pipes, and, if made suffi- 
ciently capacious, most of the water for 
the use of the house also, 

T/ie formatmi of nneiy herders . — Many 
opinions have been ofl'ered upon this 
subject. The majority of gardeners, up 
to a very recent period, advocated deep, 
rich, or highly manured borders: some 
insisted on the bottom being rendered 
dry, while others disregarded this recom- 
mendation ; some concreted the founda- 
tion, while others paved it with tiles, 
bricks, or j)avemciit, all sufficiently joint- 
ed and secured to form excellent bottoms 
for tanks, and this often in soils quite 
im])ervious to wiitcr. Modern cultivators 
have adopted diflereut views, and, instead 
of deep and narrow borders, have made 
them shallow, and increased their width 
— instead of sinking them under the 
natural surface, liave elevated them 
above it. A thoroughly drained border 
is now' considered “ the first cotiditioii 
requisite for success but there is more 
than thorough draining the suj)erfliious 
moisture to be considered in this case. 
‘Mt is tlie air that takes the place of 
w’ater,” says the editor of The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, in a recent leading article in 
that paper, ‘^in a well drained soil, wliich 
proves so beneficial to })lants : it is 
because air cannot reach the roots of 
plants, when a border is w'ater-logged, 
that trees sufier. Roots require air as 
well as leaves ; and no mistake can be 
greater than to suppose the contrarj^ 
It is evident that if the cavities between 
tlie particles of soil in a gai-den be filled 
with water, air must be thence excluded : 
they cannot both be present; for the 
quantity of air dissolved in stagnant 
w^ater is too inconsiderable to deserve 
attention. It may be enough for the 
maintenance of a rush or a lioi’so-tail, but 
not for a healthy garden plant, and least 
of all for a vine, whose air-vessels are 
perhaps the largest and most abundant 
of any European tree. 

When a vine border is drained it is 
improved, not so much by the removal 
of water as by the admission of air. But 
the removal of superfluous water, and 
the free access of air, have the additional 
and very important eftbet of raising the 
temperature of the soil. Air is a bad 
conductor of heat, water a good one. A 
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border composed of porous materials not 
water-logged is an apparatus of non- 
conducting cavities, from which any heat 
that may be gained escapes with diffi- 
culty, and slowly : once warmed, it remains 
so, not for a few hours, but for weeks. 
Water, on the contrary, carries off heat 
with such rapidity that a water-logged 
border is always cold. Warm rain fall- 
ing on a water-logged soil cannot sink 
into it, but remains near the surface, and 
speedily cools again ; but warm rain 
faliing on a thoroughly drained border 
sinks quickly through it, jiai’ts with its 
heat as it descends — and that heat is 
detixincd in the air cavities of the soil, to 
be very gradually parted with again. 
We may therefore say that a thoroughly 
drained border is advantiigcous to a vine, 
not because it has less water, but because 
it has more air and warmth.” 

Than this no better reasoning can be 
given ; and if we even extend our views 
in the same direction, and upon a much 
larger scale, wo will readily understand 
why not only whole farms, but also whole 
countries, become not only more fertile, 
ju’oduciiig their croj)S earlier, but even 
Sensibly warmed an<l improved in climate, 
by thorough and complete drainage. This 
also confirms the doctrine laid down by 
the most enlightened im])rovers of the 
land. Drain your land well,” they say, 

wliether you have water-pools in it or 
not ; drain, that you may not oidy sup- 
ply the roots of your corn crops with air, 
but with wannth also.” 

Wo believe that it is now very gene- 
rally admitted by most reflecting persons, 
that ventilating vine borders, and indeed 
all others, is of the greatest utility ; and 
few now ones will now bo formed without 
this operation being attended to. The 
process, we apprehend, most likel}^ to 
succeed will be to carry a drain built on 
the sides, but leaving the top open, along 
the front of the border, and from it to 
lead air-drains of dr.'iin-tiles, or bricks 
laid without mortar, and not very 
closely placed together, across the bor- 
der, in parallel and direct lines towards 
the front of the house, and 3 or 4 feet 
asunder. 

It has been proposed, and with good 
reason, to allow some or all of these air- 
drains to join the area in which the hot- 
water pipes are laid, or where flues are 
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used to bring them in near contact with 
them. The heat from the flues, or hot- 
water pipes, will so rarefy the air near 
them that the draught through the aii’- 
drains will be considerably increased. 
Some also have proposed this as a mode 
of admitting generd ventilation to the 
front of the house ; while others have sug- 
gested — and in one instance to our own 
knowledge, at Ingestrie, in Staffordshire, 
adopted — the plan of keeping the area or 
open drain in front filled with fermenting 
manure, with the view of throwing in 
heated air and fertilising gases at the 
same time to the roots through these 
air-drains. 

As earth is a bad conductor of heat 
and air, we think that the air-drains 
should be laid in a stratum of broken 
brickbats, flints or broken stones, or the 
bottom of the border furnished with 
pigeon-hole walls a foot or 18 inches 
high, and covered over with flags, and 
these covered with broken stones or 
brickbats, as already noticed. — (Vide 
MaJgioyn Caatle vinery^ 308.) 

The admission of air at its natural 
temperature is, we think, much better 
than throwing in heated air from flues or 
hot-water pij)es, unless these are applied 
only to the extent of promoting circula- 
tion. 

To regulate the admission of air, or to 
suspend it altogether, perhaps, in frosty 
weather, the whole operation may* be 
stopj)ed by covering the area or open 
drain in front, or by stopping up the 
mouths of the air-drains themselves. 

Chambered borders, — There is another 
matter connected with vine borders, so 
nearly allied to that of ventilating them 
tliat we may briefly notice it here, and 
that is, dividing the border by walls into 
compai'tments, or, as it was denominated 
by Mr Mearns — a great advocate, if not 
the originator, of the plan — “ chambering 
them in.'* This practice consisted in carry- 
ing solid walls across the borders, so that 
each vine might have its own separate 
compartment to grow in. Although this 
plan was much ridiculed at the time of 
its proposal, still we believe that there 
is something good in it. It keeps the 
strong-growing kinds from robbing the 
weaker of their just supply of food — a 
result which frequently ensues when 
vines are planted promiscuously in the^ 

2b 
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same border. There appears to be some- 
thing so congenial in the presence of 
brick or stone walls to the roots of the 
vine, that they are in general found 
thickly matted upon them 'wherever the 
roots come in immediate contact with 
them. 

Concrete borders , — A new feature in the 
construction of vine borders has been 
now for some years most satisfactorily 
exemplified at Trentham, and, as a devia- 
tion so great from formerly established 
rules, it created at the time no little specu- 
lation. The borders being formed to the 
desired depth, 20 inches, and in breadth 
14 feet, the surfiEUse was rendered smooth, 
and on it was laid a covering of concrete, 
consisting of eight parts of gravel to one 
of lime, to the thickness of 24 inches. 
The border has a fall of 24 in^es from 
the house to the walk, and is drained 
with stones and brickbats at the bottom 
to the thickness of about 10 inches. 

All this is exactly agreeable to the 
usual routine ; the concrete covering is 
the deviation from that rule. In attempt- 
ing to describe the philosophy of this 
novel and startling practice, Mr Mamock, 
in ‘‘The United Gardeners’ Journal,” thus 
remarks : “ A host of arguments rise up 
before the mind, approving and dis- 
approving of the general scheme. Pro- 
bably the first apparently important 
objection that will present itself is the 
impossibility of watering, manuring, or 
otherwise affording any of those artificial 
helps which, in ordinary cases, cultivators 
deem it to be both their duty and their 
privilege to supply; for it ought to be 
understood that the concrete becomes as 
hard as a shell of solid stone, neither 
admitting, upwards nor downwards, per- 
ceptible moisture of any kind. At first 
glance this would seem to be an insuper- 
able objection, rendering it utterly imf) 08 - 
sible that fruit-bearing plants especially 
could continue to live, far less to flourish. 
This is, however, but one instance of 
the many, which shows how little is 
really known of the true principles of 
vegetable physiology, and of the laws by 
which vegetable life is regulated ; for 
these vines do not only live, but are in 
the most vigorous health, and bearing 
better crops of better coloured and better 
flavoured fruit than those in the other 
half of the border which is treated in the 


usual way.” To this we can Confidently 
subscribe, having seen them two years 
ago. “Nor have tliese vines had the 
least artificial watering of any kind applied 
to tliem since the day the concrete was 
first laid upon the border. Looking at 
the other side of the question, tiiere are 
points which might be referred to, as 
likely to prove advantageous in the 
case of tliis conci'ete ; and the first tO 
which we allude we deem a very imppr,. 
tant one, arising from the fiEU>t that 1^: 
concrete acts as a complete preventiwsfijif 
a common evil — we mean the all tm 
irresistible temptation to dig and orM 
vine borders. In the next 
is Uiis wherein consists its chief reoom«^ 
mendation— namely, the preaervatioii of 
the whole of the roots near the sur&oe, 
and within the influence of warmth from 
sun and air. The indurated smooth shell 
of concrete, spread over the surface of the 
border, would absorb a greater quantity 
of heat than the ordinary surface of dug 
and loose earth — just as a smooth flag- 
stone feels, and really is, hotter under 
the influence of sun heat than the less 
smooth surface of ordinary earth. Pre- 
suming on what is a common result, that 
wherever the roots of plants, no matter 
of what kind, meet with the sides of walls 
— the brick or stone work of drains where 
there are partial cavities, filled, of course, 
in such situations, with moist air — there 
the roots of all plants become more vigor- 
ous than in any other situation whatever; 
and this is just the nature of the situation 
in which tlie roots of the vines are placed 
immediately under the concrete, and be- 
tween ,the latter and the earth forming 
the border ; and we have no doubt that, 
were the concrete removed, the roots of 
the vines would be found to be thickly 
matted. The concrete being almost im- 
jjervious, necessarily prevents rapid ex- 
halation, by which tiio border earth can- 
not bo deprived of its moisture. The 
moisture by which the border is kept 
const^tly supplied, is dependent ujx)!! a 
principle which is neither sufficiently 
known nor so fully valued os it deserves 
— ^we mean capill^ attraction, and the 
tendency of moisture to rise to the earth. 
Upon this principle, it is not difficult to 
understand why there should be no incon- 
venience arising from the impossibility 
of giving water at the surface of the 



We have made this long quotation be- 
cause it entirely coincides with our own 
views on the subject ; and we shall add, 
as a proof of the theory, the condition of 
the large vine at Hampton Court, which 
is in circumstances exactly aiiahigous to 
those of vines in concreted borders. This 
celebrated vine has no prepared border, 
and if the roots penetrate within the 
house, they are securely covered with a 
pavement floor ; while, by extending out'- 
wards, they come into immediate contact 
with the walls of a large drain and the 
remains of old foundations. When that 
drain was opened a few years ago, tlio sides 
were completely covered with the roots of 
the vine. The same may be said of vines 
planted in hothouses whose roots have 
penetrated under the paved floors of tan- 
pits, as was the case at one time at Clare- 
mont ; and the finest Muscat grapes we 
over had were from those. The advo- 
cates for admitting air to the roots of 
vines may do so, in the case of concreted 
borders, by carrying air-drains through 
them ; and those who will insist on sup- 
plying the roots with liquid manure, may 
do so, also, by introducing drain-tiles to 
act as distributors. But neither of these 
cases will materially alter the conditions 
of a concreted border, if the drainage is 


throw off the rain completely. They 
need not be jointed at the edges, so that 
they might be taken up and relaid when- 
ever it was found necessary. In Scot- 
land, where the slates, although of much 
less size, are much stronger, and admit of 
being walked over, vine borders might 
be covered with them, laying them down 
as on a common roof, and, if deemed 
necessary, pegging them to the border 
with wooden pegs. Plain tiles might 
also be used ; and thin plates of cast-iron 
may yet bo found an excellent substitute. 
But the best of all protections to vine 
borders would be a roofing of glass, slates, 
or tiles, laid on rafters a few inches clear 
of the surface of the border. 

Tlie aeration of vineries has now as- 
sumed a very tangible form ; and there- 
fore we find the most intelligent and 
enterprising cultivators adopting the 
system, and wdth the most satisfactory 
results. Amongst the various modes by 
which this subterranean ventilation has 
been effected, we may notice that adopted 
by Mr Spencer, the very intelligent 
director of the gardens at Bowood, Wilt- 
shire, and communicated by him to the 
Council of the London Horticultural 
Society. “By a reference to the plan, 
fig. 435, it will be seen that the house in 
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question is one of the common lean-to 
description. The chamber containing 
the heating apparatus runs the length of 
the house, (see /,) and into this chamber, 
and immediately below the hot-water 


Fig. 435. 
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pipes, are conducted the cold-air drains, 
both from the back of the house, and 
also from an air-drain, d, running the 
length of the house underneath the vine 
border. The central drain communicates 


Fig. 436. 



with the external air by two drains h A, 
which are protected by a wire grating. 
Both sets of drains are furnished with 
sliding valves made of slate, working 
in a groove, n ; to each valve is fixed an 
upright wooden bar, 
furnished with holes, 
and by means of a 
pin the admission of 
air can be regulated 
as wished. In addi- 
tion to these drains, 
tliere arc five venti- 
lators, in the back 
wall of the house. 
These are made to 
slide in a frame, and 
arc connected together 
by an iron rod, having 
at each end a weight 
attached, by moving 
which the whole of the 
ventilators are acted 
on simultaneously. 

‘‘It will be seen, by 
tlie above description, 
that when the valves 
m and n are raised, 
and the back ventila- 
tors opened, a current 
of air is immediately 
admitted beneath the 
heating medium, and 
thus gets warmed be- 
fore coming in contact 
with the foliage of tI»o 
vines. The general 
direction of the warmed air is naturally 
towards the back ventilators. During 
the winter months, and in dull weather, 
these valves require only to be slightly 
rai.scd, keeping a continuous current 
through the house without lowering the 
temperature. During bright sunny days 
1 open tlic whole of them, when, of course, 
a more rapid circulation takes place j but 
I do not find it necessary to open the top 
sashes until the weather becomes suffici- 
ently warm that air may be admitted 
without any fear of its injuring the foli- 
age by direct exposure to its influence, 
which often occurs to vinos in leaf when 
the Bashes are 
lowered in cold 
though bright wea- 
ther during winter 
and early snrini^” 
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Mr Spencer observes, that had he “ had 
the entire building of the house in the 
first place,'’ he would *‘have preferred 
building the back wall sufficiently high 
to have left room for the back ventila- 
tors to have opened above the wall-plate, 
and immediately under the coping, to 
remedy the evil, in the present case, of a 
direct current of cold air passing through.” 
He has attached to the north side a 
frame which prevents the air entering 
the house directly from the outside.” — 
Jour, of Hort. Soc. 

Reference to section and ground-plan : 
a back wall of house ; b floor of house ; 
c supports to front plate; d large air- 
drain running parallel with the house ; 
e air-drains entering from behind ; / open 
chamber for hot- water pipes or flue ; g ven- 
tilators in back wall ; h drains for admit- 
ting external air to d) i air-drains com- 
municating with d, and opening into/; 
k border for vines ; 1 1 hot-water pipes ; 
m sliding valves for regulating admission 
of air through drain e ; n valves for ad- 
mitting air from main drain d. 

Subterranean chambering vine borders at 
WeWeek, — In the gardens of the Duke of 
Portland, at Welbeck, has been exemplified 
a mode of rendering the bottoms of vine 
border dry by cliambering them under- 
neath, and their surfaces dry by covering 
them with rafters and glass sashes. (Hass 
is now chea]), and a very inferior quality 
will do as well for this purpose as any 
other ; na}^ even a covering of common 
roof-tiles, such as has been used in other 
places, will answer the same end, except- 
ing in so far as the transmission of light 
is concerned. That the bottoms of vine 
border, as well as their tops, should be 
kept free from excess of damp, is admitted 
by all; but it seems questionable whether 
all this expense should be incurred in 
such a case as that of Welbeck, where 
the annual fall of rain does not exceed 
that of several of the adjoining counties ; — 
because, though the garden lies low, and 
only a few feet above the level of an ad- 
joining rivulet, the common drainage of 
that part of the pai’k, yet, by adding 3 feet 
to the height of the back and front wall, 
and raising the roof to that height, 3 feet 
of drainage of broken stones, brickbats, 
flints, or other similar matter, would have 
been secured, which would produce as dry 
a bottom, and at little more expense, tlian 


that of either chambering the border, or 
covering it with rafters and sashes. 

Were all the houses at Welbeck ele- 
vated upon a terrace 3 feet above the 
present level of the garden, and the front 
of that terrace finished with a dwarf 
retaining- wall, as formerly recommended, 
the fine ranges there would have a far 
more imposing appearance than they have 
at present, and the borders w’ould be com- 
pletely exempted from the evils of stag- 
nation and damp at their bottoms. We 
have too high an opinion of Mr Tillery, 
the present gardener at Welbeck, to 
think for a moment that he entertains 
different views from what we have here 
expressed ; but we know the difficulty of 
persuading even liberal and intelligent 
proprietors to alter or correct evils which 
have long existed. We would not have 
alluded to this matter here, had it not 
been that Welbeck has been celebrated 
for its vine-culture for more than a cen- 
tury — having been the field upon which 
Speechly operated, as well as succeeding 
gardeners of great worth in their profes- 
sion, of whom Mr Tillery, although last, 
is not the least. We were also prompted 
to notice this matter, from seeing a sec- 
tion of one of these houses published in 
the ‘‘Gardeners’ Journal,” of which the 
annexed fig. 437 is a copy ; and after the 


Fig. 407. 



following explanatory remarks, we shall 
give the references to the diagi*am : “ As 
it is a very heavy wet soil about there 
(Welbeck) and the neighbourhood, the 
vines are found, without the precaution 
of borders being well chambered (as in 
the annexed plan) or extremely well 
drained, to make but little progress ; and 
the grapes are not found to be of Uiat 
superior quality tliey should be, without 
the borders being peculiarly adapted to 
the locality. As it will be seen, by refer- 
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ence to the plans, the border h is well 
chambered underneath. The rafters c, 
over the border, are portable, and so con- 
structed as to be removed when the wea- 
ther is found to be sufficiently congeniiil. 
While the lights are over the roof, the 
front of the house at d is thrown open so 
as to admit the warm atmosphere of the 
bouse over the border; the heat is also 
admitted under the border at e. There is 
also a vacuum all round the wall at/, to 
allow the heated air to circulate round 
the roots.” 

a ground line ; b border ; c portable 
rafters ; d opening in front wall ; e en- 
trance under the chambered border ; / 
vacuum round the wall ; g pathway ; h 
pine-pit ; i i flue. 

At Trentham, there is a reason given 
for concreting the surface of the border, 
which is, the amount of rain which falls 
there, combined also with extra humidity 
below. At Welbeck, the same amount 
of rain does not fall ; and if it did, a co- 
vering of roof-tiles would correct the 
evil. One of the advantages resulting 
from a chambered border, in such cases, 
is, that a little heat may be introduceil 
into it at the expense of the temperature 
of the house, where flues only are used. 
Would this not be better effected if hot- 
water pipes, heated by the same fire, 
were conducted through drain-tiles laid 
under or amongst a sufficiency of drain- 
ing material 1 

Heating vine borders . — The following 
original plan of warming vine borders 
has been employed by Mr Fleming at 
Trentham, who, with most gardeners of 
equal experience, is well aware of the 
great importance of stimulating the roots 
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of vines into growth as soon as, or rather 
before, the buds are excited by early for- 
cing. An account of this process is given 


in The Gardeners’ Chronicle,” from 
which our woodcuts are taken. Fig, 438, 
transverse section ; 439, ground-plan ; 


Fig. 439. 




the furnace a, round the border, as indi- 
cated by arrows, to the wall at ft, when it 
will rise to a horizontal flue under the 
coping, and pass along it to the chimney 
over the boiler. The flue will bo en- 
closed in an arched chamber e, from 
which will proceed perforated earthen 
pipes, passing through the drainage of 
the border, which will bo formed in 
ridges, as shown in longitudinal section. 
These ridges will be composed of bones, 
broken bricks, lime, stone, and pieces of 
charcoal, to afford nourishment to the 
roots, as well as to act as drainage. The 
warm-air pipes will terminate inside the 
front walls of the house at ////, and 
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there be fitted with zinc* ventilators. By 
means of these ventilators, the warm air 
can be made to act equally on every part 
of the border. For instance, the ventila- 
tion of the warm-air ducts nearest to the 
origin of the flue being shut, the air 
would pass on to the next open ones. 
The floor of the border should be formed 
of concrete, and at in the transverse 
section, is a rubble drain to carry off the 
water from the concrete to a drain, h 
At i are apertures for the purpose of ad- 
mitting cold air to the bottom of the 
arched chamber to displace the heated 
air, which, being lighter, will rise into 
the perforated air-ducts, and, partly dif- 
fusing itself through the draining mate- 
rial into the soil, the remainder will pass 
into the house. From this wdll arise the 
collateral advantages of being able, at any 
time, to cause a circulation of air in the 
interior of the house, whicli will be found 
congenial to the health of the vines, and 
whatever other plants it may contain. I 
may here remark,” he continues, ‘Hhat 
the warm air in its passage to the border 
cannot be otherwise than moist, as the 
rains that usually fall during winter, 
spring, and autumn, will always cause a 
sufficient moisture about the sides of -the 
chamber, which, being converted into va- 
pour by the heat from the flue, will pass 
with it into the border. From the out- 
side of the stoke-hole should be brought a 
current of air to the end of the chamber 
next the boiler, to drive the heated air 
from that part in the direction of the 
warm-air ducts. The smoke, by passing 
along the flue, will lose a great i)art of its 
blackness, and will appeiir more like 
steam when it leaves the chimney. This 
of itself will be almost equivalent to the 
expense incurred ; while the soot can be 
easily collected at k k in the ground 
plan." 

The advantage of such an arrangement 
as this cannot be doubted ; and the colder 
the locality, and the more uncongenial 
the soil to the culture of the vine, the 
more important this or a similar arrange- 
ment will be. Our own opinion of the 
matter is, that hot water would be a 
better medium for diffusing heat under 
such circumstances than hot-air or smoke 
flues, as the former could be propelled 
through the various ramifications with 
greater certainty and equal effect. Entire 


earthenware tubes, however, would have 
to be substituted for perforated ones; 
and the ends of the tubes * entering 
through the front wall of the house, 
would require to be moulded with a bend 
presenting their orifices upwards instead 
of sideways. 

In a leading article in “The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” (1847, p. 555,) the talented 
editor remarks, in speaking of vine bor- 
ders : “ In general, vines are treated as a 
man would be, if exposed to a steam bath 
with his feet in ice. The necessity of 
providing some means for Avarming the 
borders of vines to be forced (we will 
even say grown) in a climate like this, 
will be obvious when we compare the 
temperature of the eai-th in the south of 
France and Great Britain. The mean 
temperature of the earth near London, in 
the three first months of the year, may 
be taken at 38'^ ; that of Mai'seilles or 
Bordeaux will be at least 65°. The mean 
temperature of the earth near London in 
July and August is 62°; that of Mar- 
seilles about 78° ; and of Bordeaux 77°. 
We will ask whether it is probable that 
such differences in the soil can be unim- 
portant to the plants which grow in it ? ” 
After stating the temperatures of the 
soil in various places, he proceeds — “ It 
is therefore interesting to inquire w’hether 
tlie temperature of the earth in which 
plants grow may not be inferred from 
that of the air wiiich rests upon the sur- 
face. It has been shown, in the ‘ Theory 
of Horticulture,* p. 95, that in October, 
ncai’ London, the mean temperature of 
the earth has been found 3° or 4° above 
that of the air, although, in general, the 
difference is not more than a degree, 
or a degree and a half, in favour of the 
earth. The permanent heat of the earth 
may therefore be regiirded as being always 
higher than the mean of the air ; but the 
amount of difference w'ill be regulated by 
tlie temperature to which the earth is 
exposed, and by its own conducting qua- 
lities. It seems to us, however, that for 
gardening purposes the temperature of 
the earth may be taken, on an average, 
5° above the mean temperature of sum- 
mer in warm countries— very often more, 
seldom less ; so that if the mean tempe- 
rature of Rome in the hottest month be 
77°, it is probable that that of the soil, at 
the same time, will not be less than 82°. 
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As we advance to the northward, the dif- 
ference diminishes; so that in London 
it is not more than 2® in favour of the 
earth.” 

If we compare these data with the 
circumstances of vines growing in earth 
nearly at the freezing point, while their 
stems are exposed to a temperature of 
60° or 65®, we will then surely see the 
advantage, if not the absolute necci^ity, 
of warming vine borders by some means 
or other. 

The plan recommended by Mr Ainger, 
in his “ Essays on the Production, Distri- 
bution, and Preservation of Heat,” <fec., 
published in The GiU*deners* Chronicle,” 
would be well adapted for heating vino 
borders. He says : “ The application of 
bottom heat to an exposed border is one 
of the experiments that remain to be 
tried; and whether or not it shall appear 
that glass buildings may be to some 
extent dispensed with, the increasing con- 
viction of the value of soil heat leads me 
to suggest the following mode of sup])ort- 
ing the earth over the cavity contiiining 
the water-pipes or other source of tempe- 
rature. Let the annexed fig. (441) re- 


Fig. 441, 



present a bed of eartli sustained upon 
arches springing from low walls or piers, 
between which are placed the heating- 
pipes. If these arches be formed of 
bricks, they would obstruct tlic ptissage of 
the heat to the soil ; but if turned with 
hollow earthen voussoirSf as occasionally 
practised for the sake of lightness in 
ancient and modem vaultings, we should 
have, perhaps, as perfect and as cheaj) 

Fit: 442 arrangement as 

a could be devised. 
The earthen imts~ 
soirs would be first 
\ / \ / something 

\ — / like a garden pot 

^ ^ ^ without a rim, 

(a in fig. 442,) and with or without 


a hole in the bottom, as might seem best : 
this vessel should then be flattened on two 
sides at the top, 6, retaining the circu- 
lar bottom so as to render its sides paral- 
lel in one direction, and of course in- 
creasing the 
Fig. 443. angle of the 

sides in the 
other, fig. 443. 
These vessels, 
baked in the 
usual wiiy, 
and set in a small quantity of cement, 
would form arches, fig. 444, of great 
strength : they would otfer a large 

Fig. 414. 



quantity of surface to tlic warm air 
or va])our ri.sing from below : that warm 
air or va])Our miglit, indeed, pene- 
trate the soil through the numerous 
interstices i)reseiited to it, and, by fill- 
ing the voussoirs with stones and pot- 
sherds, the driiinagc of the soil might be 
commanded in the most perfect manner. 
The objection made by Sir Jolm Hcrsehel 
to the ordiuaiy modes of }>roduciiig soil 
heat — that it is greatest below, while in 
wann countries it is greatest near tho 
surface — shows, at least, that we have the 
highest scientific autliority for attending 
to the most minute ]»oints of resemblance 
to, or dej)arture from, nature. And 
though this is perhaps an extreme refine- 
ment, when compared with such prac- 
tices as purpf)sely heating tlic air which 
nature keeps cool, and leaving to chanco 
the .soil, which in tho tropics sometimes 
reaches a temperature of 150°, it may be 
remarked that the arrangement just pro- 
posed, in which the heat is in some mea- 
sure imparted to the soil by warm air 
and vapour insinuating itself through in- 
numerable interstices, and having a ten- 
dency to ascend, w^ould jirobably approach 
as nearly as is practicable to the required 
conditions.” 

Fig. 445 shows a section of tho new 
vineries at Tester; while fig. 446 gives a 
section of the chambered or heated bor- 
ders for the roots of vines, of whifch 
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fig. 447 is the ground-plan, the whole The chief novelties in the general con- 
arranged under the direction of Mr struction of these houses are the mode of 
Shearer, the intelligent gardener there, glazing, which is upon the principle 

patented by Mr Bussell of Edinburgh, 


Fig. 445. 



and consists of his gloss tiles, which will 
be found described in art. Glazing : it 
is found at Tester to give every satis- 
faction. We introduce these vineries 
here to show how admirably Mr Shearer 
has exemplified practically the principle 
of subterranean heating and ventilation, 
a subject which has been of late years 
much agitated ; but in no case that has 
come under our own observation has 
^ this been done in so satisfactory a man- 
W ] It is also a pleasure to us to state 
the great interest the Marquis of 


Twceddale takes in every imj>rovement 
connected with rural affairs, and his 
great liberality in bringing them into 


Fig. 447. 



Fig. 44(J. 


operation. The figures are so detailed 
as to require little description. We 
may, however, remark that the boiler 
which heats both the vinery internally 
and the borders externally, has a cistern 
very properly placed over it, and some- 
what higher than the hot-water pipes 
within the house. The arrows denote 
the course of the flow of hot water 
both in the pipes within the house, which 

VOL. I. 


are placed much in the usual manner, 
while others show the flow and return 
of the water after circulating through 
the vaulted chambers below the borders, 
which also is shown in the ground- 
plan. The whole of the vine borders 
within and without are vaulted — that 
is, covered with Caithness pavement 
supported upon brick piers 2 feet in 
height ; and in this vault hot-water pipes 
are laid close to the pavement, thereby 
preventing the loss of heat by absorption 
in the soil below and side walls. Over 
the pavement a drainage is placed, and 
on that the soil for the vines to grow in, 
extending from the back wall of the house 
to the walk in front of the border, a 
breadth of 32 feet. Mr Shearer estimates 
highly the value of vaulted borders, and 
considers them, even without the aid of 
fire heat, as being equal to 9° of tempera- 
ture over similar borders not vaulted. 
Air is admitted into these vaults from the 
neighbourhood of the stoke-holes, and 
from the front of the border — a very ne- 
cessary precaution for the better diflusion 
of the heat within them. 

References to section, fig. 445 : a ^ows 
the vinery, hot-water pipes, chamber, 
&c. ; h the cistern ; c the boiler ; d the 
air-circulating pipes; e the flow -pipe 
into the chaml^r ; f the return-pipe 

2 T 
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from the chamber ; g the surface of the 
border. 

References to cross section, fig. 446 : 
a a shows the drainage ; h h the pavement 
covering over the chambering; c c, &c., 
the chambers. 

References to ground-plan, fig. 447 : 
ahcd shows the vault, with the square 
piers for supporting the pavement ; t the 
stoke-hole furnace, the direction of the 
hot-water pipes proceeding from the 
boiler across the house and border to the 
front, and, after making the circuit of tlie 
border, returning again to the boiler. 

Another ingenious mode of bringing in 
air, and causing it to circulate tlirough 
the interior of the house, is, as will be 
seen by a glance at the section of the 
vineiy, the employment of air-tubes 
placed immediately in front and close to 
the parapet wall, down which a supply of 
fresh air rushes, and is carried along till 
immediately under the hot-water pii)e8 in 
front of the house, where it rises under the 
lower pipe and so becomes warmed before 
it comes in contact with the plants. 
Another pipe descends at the bottom of 
the back wall, which is the coldest part of 
the house, and conducts the cold air from 
thence, to become also warmed by the 
pipes in front. Three vineries, with two 
chambered borders, a mushroom-house, 
and a liquid-manure tank, are all heated 
by one boiler. 

Trellises for vineries. — These are, in 
general, of the simplest form — namely, 
wrought-iron eyed studs driven, or, much 
better, screwed, into tlie lower part of 
the rafter, through which wires are 
drawn and tightened by screws at the 
ends of the house. Tliese studs should 
be not less than from 15 to 18 inches 
long, to allow sufficient space for the 
foliage under the glass. Tlie horizontal 
wires for vines may be from 12 to 15 
inches apart, and extend from bottom to 
top of the rafter, forming means for 
training the shoots under the whole of 
the roof. When this mode is adopted, 
no other trellis is required. The back 
walls of vineries are often, and not im- 
properly, trellised in a way similar to the 
roof, for the purpose of training figs to, 
which succeed better under the partial 
shade of other trees than any other of 
our forced fruits. 

Rafter-training is, perhaps, more gene- 


rally adopted than any 
causes less shade in the lower part of the 
house than any other; and the fruit, 
having more light and sun, is considered 
better? In this mode of training, the 
wires to which the shoots are attached 
run parallel with the rafter from bottom 
to top, and are fastened to it by means of 
branched wrought-iron eyed studs placed 
at distances of from 3 to 4 feet api^ 

" The movable rafter trellis consists of 
a rod bent pa^lel to the roo^ with hori- 
zontal studs or rods, extending from 6 to 
10 inches on each side, containing two 
collateral wires, the rod itself forming the 
third. Tliis rod is hinged, or moves in an 
eye or loop, fixed cither immediately 
above the plate of the parapet, or near 
the top of the front glass. It terminates 
within 1 or 2 feet of the back wall, and 
is suspended from the roof by two or 
more pieces of chain attached to the 
studs, the links of which are put on 
hooks fixed to proj)er parts of the roof. 
Their advantage is chiefly in the ciU5e of 
very early forcing, when tliey can be let 
down 2 or 3 feet from the ghuss ; and this 
is to lessen the risk of injury from frost. 
A whole sheet or segment of trellis, if 
desirable, may be lowered or niised on 
the same general plan.” — Encyc, of Gard. 

Hanging or gable trellises were first 
brought into notice about 1817, and 
exemplified in the vineries of tJje Hon. 
Robert Lindsay at Balcarras, and soon 
afterwards adopted by Mr Hay the garden 
architect Some of them are occasionally 
still met wuth ; but, fis they are less adapted 
for vines than for peaches, we find them 
almost confined to the latter description 
of hothouses, in which they had been 
used at a much earlier period. 


§ 2. — PINERIES. 

In construction, externally, the pinery 
differs little from the vinery, and the two 
are very frequently combined. In the 
former, provision is made for having 
Ijeds in the middle heated by the fermen- 
tation of vegetable substances — such as 
tanners’ bark, leaves, flax refuse, stable 
manure, moss, &c., or by tanks of water 
heated by steam, or from a hot-water 
boiler connected with them, or by admit- 
ting steam into masses of broken stones 
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or open brickwork; and sometimes by 
bot-water pipes passing through a hollow 
chamber beneath the bed on which the 
plants are plunged^ planted out, or set, 
and occasionally on a stage or platform, 
in the manner of greenhouse plants, as 
recommended by the late T. A. Knight, 
Esq. 

The best constructed pineries are either 
low in the roof, or the beds are elevated 
so far that the plants may be near the 
glass. The necessity of this led to the 
adoption of pits, a plan generally followed 
on the Continent, and also frequently in 
this country. 

Speechly and Nicol were amongst the 
first who improved this kind of structure; 
and were a section of a fruiting-house, 
given by the former of these authors, 
consulted, it would be seen to differ little, 
except in the discontinuance of the smoke- 
flues, from most of those in present use. 
He also, in 1792, heated the bed of a pine- 
stove by steam, perhaps as successMly, 


and certainly at infinitely less expense, 
than many of our modem applications 
of it. 

The large, double-pitted pine-stove 
erected by Speechly at Welbeck, must 
have been the wonder of its day, and 
was probably the first large fruit hot- 
house erected in Britain. It was intend- 
ed for the growth of grapes as well as of 
pines. That house does not now exist, 
nor does that built upon the same plan 
in the Royal Gardens at Eew; but one 
of the same dimensions we saw lately at 
Harewood House, in which both pines 
and grapes were exceedingly well grown, 

Nicol’s pine-houses were almost similar 
to Speechly’s. He, however, ultimately 
preferred growing pines in pits, and 
arranged them in three divisions — one 
for fruiting-plants in the centre, one at 
one end for succession-plants, and the 
other for crowns and suckers. 

Atlinson's pinery . — The accompanying 
plan, fig. 448, and section, fig. 449, will 


Fig. 448. 



show the principle of this stnicturc. Our 
long and intimate acquaintance with this 
eminent architect has put us in posses- 


Fig. 449. 



sion of copies of many of his horticultural 
designs. We prefer, however, so far as 
practicable, to give specimens of houses 


actually existing ; and with this view 
we now transcribe, from tlie “ Hortus 
Wobiirnensis,” Mr Forbes’s lucid descrip- 
tion of the pineries erected for tlie Duke 
of Bedford, from Mr Atkinson’s designs : 

“ This house is 65 feet long, and 13 feet 
wide in the clear, and is divided into two 
divisions. The sashes and raftera are of 
wood, and fixtures; consequently air is 
admitted by the ventilators a a in section. 
They are placed in the back wall, and 
along the centre of the front wall, which, 
together with opening the doors, will 
admit a sufficiency of air in the summer 
season for the pine apple. The houses 
are heated by hot water, with separate 
boilers and pipes for each division. The 
boilers, h 5, are placed in a recess, about 
the centre of the back wall — {vide fig. 449) 
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*•^6 diia0itBi<ms of which axe 2 feet 
6 inoheB long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 
1 foot 8 inches deep, of an oblong square 
form. There are two pipes, c e, attached 
to each boiler — one near the top, and the 
other at the bottom. The upper pipe is 
round until it reaches the front of the 
house, when it forms a square of 12 inches 
broad by 4 inches in depth. The lower 
pipe is circular, and 4 inches in diameter. 
The pipes convey tlie water from the 
boiler across the ends, and along the 
front of the . house, to the reservoirs, d d, 
which are of the same dimensions as the 
boilers, and are filled with water, flowing 
from the boiler, as the pipes, reservoirs, 
and boilers arc placed all on the same 
level, and filled about equally, within 
half an inch of the top, so as to allow 
room for circulating the heat regularly 
from one end of the house to the other. 

These houses, or compartments, are 
capable of containing seventy fruiting 
pine plants each. Tlie atmosphere of the 
house may be kept regularly from 00° to 
65°, in the severest weather, without 
consuming more than three-fourths of a 
bushel of coals to each division, or a 
bushel and a half to the two compart- 
ments.” Mr Forbes has heated these 
houses from 75^ to 80°, when the external 
temperature fell to 28° of frost. The 
fermenting leaves in the j)its also assist in 
keeping up the temperature. The pipes, 
boilers, and reservoirs in each contain 
about 140 gallons of water. ^Vhen the 
fires are first lighted, the furnace and 
water being then cold, it takes about an 
hour to heat the water to 130° ; but when 
it is once heated, after the first night, 
it may be raised to the same temperature 
in twenty minutes ; as, from the volume 
contained in the apparatus, it will retain 
its heat for nearly twenty-four hours, 
consequently the water is about milk- 
warm when the fires are lighted in the 
afternoon. In the winter of 1829, the 
self-registrating thermometer indicated 
28° of frost two diflerent nights that 
season, which afforded ample means of 
ascertaining the power of the hot water ; 
and as both divisions of the pinery were 
then at work, the fires were made up 
both nights at five o’clock in the evening. 
One of the compartments was regulated 
at eight o’clock, at 70°, and the other at 
60° The dampers were then shut close. 


so as to confine the heat about the 
boilers, and prevent it from escaping out 
of the chimney, but no fresh ftiel was 
added after five in the evening. The 
next morning, at eight o’clock, the divi- 
sion that was left at 70° the previous 
night had lost 10°, and the other tlmt 
was regulated at 60°, only 5°, during the 
night. This lapse of fif^n hours, witb* 
out luiy fresh fuel being added, and that 
when we had 28° of frost, is a sufficient 
proof that the hot water has adequate 
power to finswer all horticultural pur- 
poses in the most inclement season, wlien 
the apparatus is proi)erly constructed, 
and is of a sufficient magnitude for 
giving out caloric, according to the 
size or area of the house which it is 
intended to heat. The funiaces are 
attended from the shed behind, in W’hich 
are also placed cisterns for supplying the 
houses with water.” 

These houses arc very complete in tljeir 
general details. We would, however, in- 
crease the number and size of both back 
and front ventilatoi’s, and place the latter 
lower down, so as to be opposite the hot- 
water pi]>es, for reasons given in section 
Ventiijvtion, to obviate the necessity of 
opening the doors in warm weather. 
We w’ould also dispense with the bed of 
leaves, and employ a tank, to be heated 
by merely taking a branch pipe, a few 
inches in length, from the end ones, both 
at bottom and top; and as we have 
shown, in section Boileiis and Pipes, the 
inutility of square pipes, we would, w ere 
a house to be built upon this principle, 
substitute round ones. The rcseiwoirs 
may also be dis])ensed wdth, and a simple 
bend substituted, as occupying less room, 
and being furnished at less cost. 

It has been objected to this style of 
house, that the front or parapet wall, 
being of brick, looks heavy, and that 
upright glass frames sliould be substi- 
tuted. There is undoubtedly some truth 
in this; but it should be taken into 
consideration that Mr Atkinson had in 
view only an economical structure, and 
one at the same time sufficient for the 
object in view, — and in this he succeeded 
most completely. Glass fronts would no 
doubt look lighter, but they would at 
the same time entail a very consider- 
able expense, and, except for appearance, 
would be of no use whatever, as any one 
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aoqtiainted with the effects of the rajs of 
light or solar heat is well aware. The 
absence of front sashes is one of the 
essential points in Mr Atkinson’s im- 
provements in hothouse-building, so far 
as economical fruit-houses are concerned. 

The annexed ground-plan, fig. 450, 
shows a pinery upon the same principle 
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as the last, only so far altered as to show 
the boiler in the centre of the house 
instead of at one of the ends, as is the 
usual practice. This plan is sometimes 
adopted when the pinery is large, the 
pipes extending towards the front, and 
circulating both to the right hand 
and to the left, with reservoirs at each 
end. A single pipe takes the water to 
the front, and delivers it into a square 
box, from whence two upper pipes flow, 
and the colder water returns again to the 
boiler in a single pipe placed under them, 
which cannot be shown in the plan. The 
intention of the two upper pipes is to 
increase the radiating surface. From 


sn 

the end pipes noxzle ones, h 5, branch oS, 
and deliver the hot water into the tAtikB 
a a; and after circulating round these^ it 
returns to the boiler through the lower 
pipe, entering it at e c. In this way the 
tan or leaf bed is dispensed with alto- 
gether. This modification of Mr Atkin- 
son’s plan we have exemplified in several 
pineries built under our direction, both 
in England and Scotland. As the orifices 
of the upper pipes open into the square 
box at d, one or all of them may be closed 
at pleasure, by merely inserting a wooden 
stopper — by which means the heat can 
be regulated to the greatest nicety, and, 
with stopcocks on the nozzle-pipes, top 
or bottom heat may be had as may be 
desired. When the bottom heat is to 
be dispensed with, these stopcocks are 
to be shut ; and when the top heat is to 
be reduced, the stopper is put into the 
flow and retmn pipes. The tanks are 
formed of brick and cement, and covered 
over, at the height of the breadth of a 
brick, with Welsh slate or thin pavement, 
—and on this the plants are set, or planted 
out in a prepared bed, according to the 
mode of culture adopted. We may here 
also remark, that this house may be 
divided by a glass partition in the 
middle, and one or both divisions may 
be wTought at the same temperature, or 
at diflerent temperatures ; or, indeed, one 
of them may be kept quite cold, if 
desired. These houses may be extended 
to a greater length than that shown in 
tlie plan. If it be desired to have a 
passage round the ends and front of the 
])its, tlic boiler and pipes may be set 
lower, and the passixge over them covered 
with iron gi’ating. By increasing the 
size of the boiler one-third or one-half, 
100 feet of pine stove may be completely 
heated, both as regards atmospheric and 
bottom heat — that is to say, leaving 
the present arrangement as it is, only 
carrying out the two ends to the above 
extent. Thus two pine-stoves, by placing 
a glass partition from back to front be- 
tween the two pipes, might be readily 
constructed. 

BurrCs pine-house , — ^The pine-stove at 
Tottenliam Park, Wiltshire, is the inven- 
tion of Mr Henry Burn, one of the most 
successful cultivators of both pines and 
grapes in the kingdom. The internal pit 
is filled with leaves, into which the plants 
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in pots are plunged. The front and ends 
are pigeon-holed walls 9 inches thick, 
and round them linings of hot dung, 
4 feet wide, are kept in operation. These 
linings are enclosed within a pit, and 
covered over with oak boarding, which 
prevents the waste of the dung, as well 
as gives the whole a neat and orderly 
appearance. This house is 38 feet long, 
and 12 feet wide, having a narrow pas- 
sage along the back ; and alongside of it 
is placed the smoke-flue, which goes and 
returns upon itself. The front of the 
roof is formed of iron rafters and sashes ; 
the back part of it is opaque. This is 
altogether an excellent house, or rather 
pit, for pines ; but we think it would bo 
much improved if the smoke-flues were 
removed, and hot water in pipes made to 
circulate round the front and ends, the 
leaf-bed within converted into a hot- 
water tank, the walls built solid, and the 
external linings discontinued altogether. 
These alterations w’ould no doubt lessen 
the labour of management, and give the 
pit a neater appearance, as well as econo- 
mise a great deal of dung, which could 
be turned to an account equal to the 
extra fuel required ; but notwithstanding 
all this, we question if, even under Mr 
Bums excellent management, better 
pines would be grown than there are at 
present. 


Hender8on*s /wiwfy.— Fig. 451 the ground- 
Fig. 451. 



plan, and fig. 452 the cross section. 
The following plan and description of a 


Fig. 452. 



Oxton, near Birkenhead, were tical gardener, but a man of general 
published in ‘‘ The United Gardeners’ intelligence and observation, his produc- 
Joumal. Mr Henderson has had great tions are entitled to all respect. The 
experience as a garden architect ; and woodcut given in the above paper is upon 
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80 small a scale os to be scarcely intelli- 
gible ; we have therefore re-drawn it to a 
scale double the size : — 

“I have been long impressed, indeed con- 
vinced,” says Mr Henderson, “ that how- 
ever successful has been the result, in many 
casei^ in connection with the tank and 
open-gutter system, no mode of heating 
can be considered complete unless so 
arranged as that either a moist or dry heat 
may be obtained or modified at pleasure. 
To effect this, then, you will see that the 
open gutter and hot-water apparatus are 
combined in the accompanying plan. The 
pipes being laid in the gutter c c, will 
readily suggest the facility with which 
the atmosphere may be charged with 
moisture : or, on the contrary, when a dry 
heat is desired, the water has only to be 
withdrawn from one or either of the 
gutters, just as may be deemed proper. 
The bottom heat to the plunging or 
planting-out bed a, is communicated 
through the brick arch from chamber d. 
Brickwork is found to be by far the best 
medium— the porous material being a 
good conductor, as well as a guarantee 
that no accident can happen from over- 
heating the roots ; while no difficulty wall 
be found in raising the temperature of the 
tan or soil in the bed to 75° or even 80°. 
The pipes laid in gutter r, in front, are for 
supplying the necessary heat to the atmo- 
sphere of the house, and of course can be 
wrought from the same boiler, with, or 
independent of, the pipes in the chamber b, 
A rotatory motion is given to the air in 
the house — a siphon action being formed 
by admitting the heavier, viz., the cooled 
air, at the register gratings (c c c in 
ground-plan,) through the aperture I, 
which, displacing the heated air in the 
chamber, escapes through the higher 
cavity m. Thus a constant circulation is 
kept up — an object so desirable and so 
well understood by all practical men, but 
which has hitherto been very much 
neglected. As it is intended to have an 
early crop of grapes in the stove, and that 
the vines may not be deprived of their 
due period of rest, but at the same time 
to avoid the necessity of turning them 
outside of the house, an area is formed, 
as at d, whore the vines are planted, their 
roots having free access to the border 
through the arches of the front wall. At 
the proper season the vines are detached 


from the training wires, and carefully 
laid down in the area — a shutter being 
nicely fitted over them at e. The front 
ventilators at h being opened, a circula- 
tion of cold air is admitted, and they 
remain in this state till the forcing 
season comes round again.” 

Reference to section ; a bed to plunge 
or plant out in; b hot-air chamber; c 
gutter, with pipes, supplying heat to the 
atmosphere ; d area, where vines are 
planted and laid down during the season 
of rest ; e a closely fitted shutter is fixed 
here while the vines are laid down ; / 
and show an offset in brickwork, which 
carries the back footpath ; h ventilators 
in front wall, regulated to admit or shut 
out air from the area d; i descending 
air cavity ; ascending air cavity; a? floor 
of potting shed ; r cellar or root store ; 
n passage to ditto, which is an open area, 
except where an arch crosses, forming 
entrance to potting shed x ; o boiler ; 
p surface of the border.” 

References to ground-plan : a a hot- 
air chamber ; b b area for vines ; c c c c c 
register gratings, to regulate air to hot- 
air chamber ; d tank for w^ater from the 
roof ; € stoke-hole. 

Bicton pine-stove — fig. 453. This struc- 
ture, erected by Mr Glendinning, of the 


Fig. 453. 



Chiswick nursery, is complete of its kind. 
In some particulars it difiers from those 
in general use ; and those, we hesitate 
not to say, are improvements — viz., the 
perforated tube c, which is of copper, and 
nearlyparallel with, and immediately over, 
the hot-water pipes in front. This pipe 
is attached to other pipes connected with 
a main, which supplies some fountains. 
There is a considerable pressure on this 
perforated pipe, which is movable, the 
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whole length of the house, with the hand, 
by means of a union joint ; and thus the 
greatest facility is afforded of throwing 
water like rain over the plants, pathways, 
or pipes, to produce steam at pleasure. 
I ought to obseiwe,” Mr Glendinning 
remarks, “ that there is a coil of pipe in 
the boiler, through which the water 
passes on to the perforated pipe, and thus 
becomes warmed in its passage. There 
is another pipe, with a cock, connected 
with this coil of pi}^ in the boiler, from 
whence warm water can be drawn during 
the winter months, to water the plants.” 
— Glendinning s Practical Hints on the 
Culture of the Pine, 

Another peculiarity in this house is the 
opening at f for the admission of cold 
air from the front passage, through under 
the back bed, to the area under the back 
footpath ; this air becomes heated from 
passing over the hot-water pipes at b, and 
rises through the iron grating e, d d are 
stone shelves for strawberries, French 
beans, kc. We think it would be an im- 
provement on this otherwise excellent 
pine-house, were cold air admitte<l 
through the front wall in the direction of 
the dotted line by means of iron or earth- 
enware pipes, ■whose orifices should be 
level with the ground surface, or slightly 
elevated above it. Atmospheric air would 
thus be drawn down the pipes by reason 
of the difference of temperature at both 
ends. A similar arrangement might be 
made in the back wall, and carried to 
such an extent as to render ventilation by 
moving the glass sashes unnecessary. 

Hamilton's improved pine^stove, of wdiich 
fig. 454 is a section, and fig. 45.> a groiind- 
plan. — Mr Hamilton's success in pine 


Fig. 454. 



culture has created a considerable degree 
of interest, and we believe with a great 
degree of justice. After a few prelimi- 
nary remarks as to the advantage of 


span-roofed houses for pines, <kc. — in 
which opinion we most cordially agree 
with him — he proceeds to describe his stove 

as follows : 
Fig. 455. The im- 



proved stove, 
^ as shown in 
^ tlie engra-v- 
ing,is accord- 
ing to my 
views, except- 
ing the lights, 
which ought 
to be of equal 
lengths. The 
front lights 
having been 
previously 
made for 
another pur- 
pose, the roof 
was therefore 
I made to ac- 
cord with 
them.'* In 
our figure we 
j have repre- 
sented them 
all of the 
same length. 
“ The front 
lights incline 


nearly 0 inches to the foot : this angle 
causes the condensed moisture to run down 


the glass. More light is generated by the 
8])an-ruof, provided there be a sharp 
angle, by catching more of the sun’s rays, 
which is an important advantage in 
favour of this roof, particularly in autumn, 
winter, and spnng ; and in summer the 
sun’s rays may be moderated by a slight 
shade, in the middle of vc?y bright days. 
Half the house next the boiler is occupied 
with twenty-six pine plants : they are 
planted out in a compost, which consists 
of the refuse of the garden, such as cab- 
bage, tree, pine, and vino leaves, sweep- 
ings of walks, (tc., to which is added a 
little old mortar and a few broken sticks, 


to add to its porosity, with some old pea- 
wood at the bottom as drainage. This 
constitutes the compost for the pines, in 
which they appear to delight ; and they 
are intended to remain for years undis- 
turbed, and perfect a succession of fruit. 
The cultivation of the pine upon the 
planting-out system is comparatively of 
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modern date in this country. We be- 
lieve the first who successfully established 
this practice was M. Lang, gardener to 
the King of Bavaria, a notice of which 
will be found in the fifth volume of the 
“ Gardeners’ Magazine.” Underneath 
the pines are planted rhubarb and sea- 
kale; the other compartment is well 
adapted for cucumbers and melons. The 
compost is laid on slates supported on 
timber, which lie across the pipes. The 
slates are 2 feet wide ; between each is a 
vacuity, for tying and earthing up the 
plants. Underneath the slates is grown 
asparagus, which answers admirably. In 
the summer, when no top heat is wanted, 
the pipes at e, on fig. 455, are plugged up, 
and the hot water all passes uiider the 
chamber, to supply the bottom heat for 
the pines. The flow-pipe from the boiler 
to e is to bo covered with a slab, (see I on 
section,) or it may be covered with sand 
in the summer ; and if kept moist it will 
give out a fine humidity to the plants. 
The water is heated by a common round, 
open-top, 35-gallon boiler: the price is 
from sixpence to sevenpeucc per gallon. 


The flue is surrounded with a cavity, (see 
o,) into which cold air is admitted through 
an aperture above the furnace door: it 
passes over the boiler, and enters the 
house above the flow-pipe ; thus a cur- 
rent of external air is passing into the 
house continually, quite moist and warm 
when it enters the house. So great is 
the command of moisture, that both bot- 
tom and top heat may be kept saturated 
if required. So economically may such 
a stove be erected, that a tolerable house 
might be completed for £30, sufficiently 
large for an amateur.” — Culture of the 
Pine Apple. 

References to plan and section : a cham- 
ber; h pillars to support iron bars; c 
pillars to support the roof ; d pipes ; e 
reservoirs ; / path ; g door ; h apertures 
to let heat out of the chamber when re- 
quired ; i lead pipes, with three perfora- 
tions, to water over the slates ; Jc strong 
slates, supported on iron bai’s; I pipes 
cast with dishes ; m soil ; n flue ; o 
cavity ; p gi'ound-level. 

The Dalkeith pine-stoves, of which fig. 
456 is a cross section taken through the 


Fig. 456. 



boiler, are four in number, dedicated to 
fruiting pines, and in which the larger 
plants are placed — the smaller being 
fruited in pits. These are all of the same 
size — namely, 40 feet in length and 13| 
in width within, and 9 feet high firom the 

VOL. I. 


floor to the bottom of the rafter. They 
ai’e ventilated by the front sashes opfin- 
ing by sliding past each other, and by 
w'ooden ventilators near the top of the 
back wall. These houses are constructed 
entirely of wood, with upright glass sashes 

2 u 
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in fron^ wMoh are removable ; and eveiy 
alternate top aadi slides down for ventila- 
tion. 

Both alanosj^eric and bottom heat is 
obtained from not-water pipes;— the for- 
mer from pipes which pass from^ the 
boiler direct to the front, and extend the 
whole length of the house, the upper one 
being flat, and the return one roimd ; ihe 
latter from pipes joined to the cross ones, 
passing along the middle of a vault, under 
the pine be(£, to the farthest end, where 
they empty themselves into a large reser- 
voir or tank left imcovered, from which 
a copious steam is perpetually given out, 
keeping the vault in a very humid state. 
The cold water returns to tte boiler from 
this tank by another pipe, placed under 
the flow-pipe in the usual manner. Stop- 
cocks are placed on the pipes under the 
vault, by which the quantity of water 
flowing in them, and consequently tlie 
quantity of heat, can be regulated. Cir- 
cular holes, 4 inches in diameter, are cut 
in the pavement forming the roof of the 
vault; and to these are fitted upright 
earthenware tubes of the same dimen- 
sions, for the purpose of allowing the 
superabundant heat from the vault below' 
to rise into the atmosphere of the house. 
These tubes are provided with large cork 
stoppers, and are placed along the back 
and front of the bed, so as to be easily 
reached. 

This vault is covered with Caithness 
pavement in large pieces, and this forms 
the floor, on which the plants stand in pots; 
and to prevent them drying too rapidly, 
they are plunged in half-decayed leaves. 
It has been asked by some, if the plants 
did not suffer from dry heat when set 
upon this pavement ? — but this can never 
be the case, as much of the heat which 
rises from the vaults passes through the 
joints of the pavement, which, for this 
very purpose, is laid dry ; besides, much 
vapour rises through the tubes used for 
regulating the bottom heat, while the 
pines are frequently syringed overhead ; 
and even if dl this were not sufficient, 
the bed of half-rotten leaves in which 
the pots are plunged can be watered if 
reqmred. 

We formerly grew aU the plants in 
beds formed on this pavement in the 
planting-out manner ; but have of late 
abandoned this to a certain extent, 


and use laige pots plunged as above 
stated. 

Each house had a separate boiler until 
lately, when we were induced to try the 
experiment of heating two houses, as they 
stand connected, with one boiler about 
one-third larger than either of the two 
removed — ^that is, 3 feet 6 inches long by 
2 feet in breadth, and the same in depth, 
and with one fire instead of two, which 
reduced both the quantity of fuel and of 
smoke to nearly one-half. 

So far as our experience goes, this is 
an admirable improvement The heat 
which passes the boiler — and this is no 
small quantity — in every case is made 
with the smoke to pass along a flue in 
the back wall, (y in section,) which gives 
us an additional amount of beat, not only 
in the pine-houses, but also in the houses 
behind. Since the substitution of one 
boiler in the place of tw o, we have placed 
a damper at each side of the furnace, 
so that we can turn the heated air and 
smoke eitiier to the right hand or the 
left, often changing them once in tw'cnty- 
four hours. 

A footpath passes round the bed on 
which the plants are set, excepting at the 
end where tlio pii>e8 cross the house. Tliis 
is a convenience which should never bo 
neglected, even at the expense of making 
the house wider, or the plant bed nar- 
rower, as it facilitates the oj)eratioii8 of 
watering and of examining the plants, 
while it also gives an oj>portunity of 
using the 8j)ace over the japes for forcing 
French beaus, strawbeiTies, 

As these houses occupy rather a pro- 
minent position in the gjirdcns, front 
glass sashes are used, and form the whole 
height of the houses, as seen from the 
w'alks in front — a stone jilintli of G inches 
in thickness being placed under them — 
and then the \'ine border is finished off 
to that level ; for it is to be observ'ed 
that vines are gi'own and trained up to 
the rafters. The border slojies so, that 
all the rest of the front wall is hidden, 
which has also the advantage of allowing 
the vines to be planted, so that no part 
of their stems is above the ground — a ca- 
vity being cut in the stone plinth for 
their reception. 

The pilasters or mullions between the 
front sashes are of wood and stone alter- 
nately — the former being movable, and 
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the latter fixed. The intention of this is, 
that while the vines were young, the 
wooden mullions were taken out, and 
oonsequently the space of two jfront 
sashes was opened for the greater faci- 
lity of taking out the vines when their 
wood was ripened. This was done for 
several years at first As the vine stems 
grew stronger, and more likely to sustain 
injury by being disturbed, the following 
plan has since been adopted : — 

Iron brackets, fig. 457, are placed in 
the front wall, and remain there perma- 
nently : upon these is 
Fig. 457. iai(i an open trellis, 
upon which French 
beans and strawberries 
are forced during win- 
ter, and chilies grown 
during summer. When 
the season arrives for 
wintering the vines, a 
plank 3 inches thick 
and 10 inches wide is 
laid over this trellis. 
Into tliis plank up- 
rights are moilised 
and screwed to the 
under side of the rafter : a board of 
the same width is half checked into 
the uprights, and fastened to, the wall- 
])late by thin plates of iron 1 inch broad. 
The vines ai’e then pruned and taken 
down, and fiistcned to the mullions in a 
horizontal direction. The front sashes 
are then taken out of their ])laces, and 
set into the spaces thus prepared for them 
within, leaving a clear space of 10 inches 
along the whole' front lor the vines to lie 
horizontally in. The 3- inch plank over 
the pipes prevents the heat from injuring 
the vines. When the season for bringing 
in tlie vines returns, the front saslies 
are replaced in their proper position, 
and felt is now substituted for them 
within — thus placing the vines in suffi- 
cient light and heat for caiising them to 
break their buds regularly and strongly ; 
which they do better in a horizontal posi- 
tion than in a vertical one. Additional 
heat is given to the vines when neces- 
sary, while in this state, by partially 
opening the felt shutters which separate 
them from the heat of the house. 

The vines remain in this position until 
every bud has broken, and extended in 
length from 2 to 3 inches. The whole 



of the framework is then removed, and 
the vines are su^nded from the rafters 
in a slanting direction, where they re- 
main a week or ten days, according to 
the season, or the progress they make in 
growth. The intention of this is to mo- 
derate the ascent of the sap, so that the 
buds and embiyo fruit near the bottom 
may not be robbed of their share of food 
by the buds towards the top of the vine. 

During eight years, we have found 
abundance of bottom heat from the two 
4-inch pipes under the bed; and the heat 
from them is at all times moist, as a con- 
stant evaporation is going on from the 
large reservoir at the end ; and this can 
be increased by pouring water through 
the tubes by which the bottom heat is 
regulated, into the chamber below. 

For several years we grew pines planted 
out in beds formed qn the top of the 
pavement which covers the pipes and 
vault they occupy. We however aban- 
doned that plan, not from any want of 
bottom heat, but because of the untidy 
appearance of the pit, when plants here 
and there had had their fruit cut, (for we 
do not adopt the Hamiltonian system,) 
wdiile otliers were only in bloom, and the 
gi'eat difficulty of getting out the old 
and exhausted plants, and filling up their 
places with others, without breaking the 
leaves of those that were already in the 
pit. AVe now grow the plants in rather 
large pots, and set these on the pavement, 
filling up the spaces around the pots with 
half-decayed leaves. 

The annexed cross section shows these 
pine-stoves as described above : a the 
boiler; ^the flow-pipe; c the return-pipe; 
d square flow-pipe in front, having a cir- 
cular return-pipe under it; e floor, of 
Caithness pavement ; / bed for plunging 
or planting out pines; g smoke-flue in 
the back wall ; h top ventilators, sus- 
pended by weights, and moved up and 
down in a frame ; i cistern of water, sup- 
plied from the roofs behind, and discharg- 
ing its water by a cock over the boiler ; 
k flow-pipe under the bed ; I return-pipe ; 
m shelf for French beans, strawberries, 
<fec, ; w furnace; o stoke-hole. 

Several plans very similar have been 
adopted for wintering vines grown in 
pine-stoves. The foUowing method is 
one adapted to houses where the vines 
are planted low a 4-inch wall is car- 
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ried up within, parallel to the front wall 
of the house, and about 12 inches from 
it, and a little higher, in order that the 
front sashes, when taken out of their pro- 
per place and set upon it, may fill up the 
increased space caused by the upward 
slope of the roof. The vines being taken 
from the rafters, are laid horizontally 
along the front, and exposed to the open 
air, but not fully, as they have the pro- 
tection of part of the roof above, as well 
as a slight heat from the pipes — all of 
which is lui advantage to them. Another 
modification was long exemplified in the 
pine-stoves in the kitchen gai'deii at Ken- 
sington Palace, now no longer existing. 
The vines planted in the back passage, 
and trained to the back wall, and over 
the passage along the roof, were com- 
pletely wintered by drawing down the top 
sashes about 3 feet— that is, the breadth 
of the walk — and setting hot-bed sashes, 
not otherwise in use, and boards on the 
top of the back wall of the i)it, and so 
forming a partition between the pine 
plants in it and the passage behind. 

The Bam ford Hall jdn e-stove is upon 
the span-roofed principle. This is not, 
however, the only j>eculiarity in its con- 
struction. It is 2.5 feet in length and 15 
feet ^ide, having a 3-feet walk or juussage 
round the interior. The other deUiils 
will be better understood by quoting Mr 
Cherry’s description, as given by him in 
The Gardenei-b’ Chronicle.” We should, 
however, premise by stating, that the 
sides of the roof are unequal — the front 
rafters being 11 feet long, and the back 
ones 6 feet; by which we understand 
that the longer side of the front faces the 
south. ‘^It is fitted up with a slielf at 
the back, 3 feet from the glass, and with 
another in the front, five feet fi’om the 
glass. The front of the bouse is G feet 
high above the walk, and the uj)per por- 
tion is glazed to the depth of 4 feet. At 
both ends of the house, there is a flight of 
six steps from the front walk to the back 
one, which is on a level with the front of 
the pit. The latter stands in the centre 
of the house, its slope corresponding 
with that of the roof ; but instead of 
being heated with bark in the ordinary 
manner, tlie roots of the plants are 
warmed by means of hot- water pipes 
passing beneath them. For this purpose, 
the pit is surmounted by a boarded stage, 


containing four shelves, with openings in 
them, to receive the pine pots up to the 
rims. Each shelf is 2 feet in width, and 
capable of containing nine plants. The 
hot- water pipes in the pit, and those which 
warm the house, are on the same level, 
and communicate with each other, so that 
only one fire is required. These pipes 
are all dished, for the purpose of holding 
water to create steam. The dishes in the 
pit ai*e filled by means of 1-inch leaden 
pipes, one end of which comes through 
the stage ; and these are filled twice every 
day with hot water. There are also six 
small 1-inch iron pipes, about 18 inches 
long, which stand upright, and are screw- 
ed into the main-pipes under the stage. 
The tops of these you can open or close, 
according as more or less moisture is re- 
quired.” The pots used for fniitiiig plants 
“are 11 inches wide inside at top, 6 inches 
wide at the bottom, and IG inches deep, 
with a good strong rim 1 inch wide, made 
quite flat (on the under side we ju’c- 
sumc) to fit close to the stage.” The 
pipes arc provided with throttle-valves, 
l)y which means the circulation may be 
stopped, and the atmospheric heat thrown 
into the bottom heat — at lca.st, such is 
Mr (.’berry’s ojdnion. Wo, however, 
(piestiou if more heat is in reality thrown 
into the l)ottom-heat pipes by this means. 
The bottom heat is said to be easily kept 
up, by these means, to 90^ or 1)5^ AVe 
learn, also, by this communication, that 
young }>ine plants are grown upon the 
biime principle. 

NireiCs juncri/ and rinny comhinrd . — 
This structure is the design of N. Kiven, 
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Esq., of Dublin. It is upon a principle 
different from most others, and has had 
its share of criticism, and in some respects 
has been unfairly dealt with. 

Fig. 458 is a section of this house, a 
is the hot-air chamber; h front walk, 
alongside of which run hot-water pipes ; 
c back walk, also with hot-water pipes, 
and brackets over them, on which the 
melon and cucumber boxes are placed. 
Along the otljer side of this path, but in 
niclies cut in the wall, stand tubs or boxes 
with dwarf Musa plants, the foliage of 
which canopies over the passiige. d roof 
trellis for vines ; e upright supports to 
which melon and cucumbers are trained ; 
/ external front pathway, to prevent the 
border from being trodden upon, and to 
protect the stems of the vines, as will be 
hereafter noticed. 

Fig. 459 is a ground-plan of the same 
house on a smaller scale, and also of the 


Fig. 459, 
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heated vino border in front, a is pit for 
})ines ; h back passage showing the niches 
for the Musfis ; c front passage ; d vine 
border ; e e air- flues ; / hot- water-pipe 
chamber for heating the border. 

This house is GO feet in length, 14^ 
feet ill breadth, and the sjiine in height, 
from the floor-level tt) the glass. The 
roof is slightly curvilinear, and of metal. 


Bottom heat is produced by introducing 
hot- water pipes into the chamber usually 
filled with tan or leaves; the floor of 
which, being made quite level, is rendered 
capable of holding a shallow body of wa- 
ter to produce evaporation, and to coun- 
teract the drying heat of the hot-water 
pipes — a judicious arrangement. This 
chamber is roofed over with Kyanised 
timber, 3 inches broad and 2 inches deep, 
leaving spaces of 1 inch between them. 
Over this is laid about 8 inches of heat- 
absorbing materials — as brickbats, stones, 
4fec. — with a covering of fresh turf, the 
green side undermost, and over all 2 feet 
of half-dccaycd leaves, into which the 
pine plants arc plunged, Mr Niven, like 
most hothouse builders, till of late, used 
timber as a covering for the heated cham- 
ber, which of all coverings is decidedly the 
very worst, not only on account of its non- 
conducting properties, but also from its 
liability to decay — against which Kyan s 
preparation is no safeguard. In such 
cases decay goes on much more rapidly 
than wlicn the timber is exposed to the 
air, and placed in a dry atmosphere : and, 
which is worse, tliis decay is going on un- 
perceived ; and while the mind of the 
owner is trusting to the infallibility of his 
prepared beams, down the whole mass 
comes, carrying witli it his whole stock 
of “ the king of fruits.*’ 

We have re})CLitedly stated in the vari- 
ous sections of this work the danger of 
employing \voo(l for such purposes, while 
slate aud pavement are so much prefer- 
able as to durability, and less expensive 
ill the first instance, ^Ir Niven found 
that it took four days to heat this vault, 
and the plunging material above it, to the 
temperature of 100°. This is not at all 
strange, considering the obstruction tlie 
heat met with in the timber covering. It 
would have taken two days to have heated 
the whole, even had slate or pavement 
been used ; but tliis is no objection to the 
principle, as, when once heated, it will 
retain its heat, and be maintained for a 
long time with a very gentle fire. 

1'he hot- water pipes are so arranged 
that the atmosphere of the house and the 
pit may be wrought either separately or 
together. Ventilation is effected by ven- 
tilators in the front wall and also in the 
back, which admits of the roof being un- 
broken— a very important matter when 
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metallio roo6 are employed. The vines 
are planted in the border without, and 
are introduced through the front in 
rather a novel manner. At each side 
of each ventilator," says Mr Niven, 
*Hhere is an opening for the reception of 
each vine, which vine is planted, not 
close to the front parapet as usual, but 
4 feet from the house, and then taken to 
it under a front pathway, (/ in section,) 
in narrow boxes which are made with 
lids, and open at the ends, and through 
the opening under the ventilator to the 
trellis within." This part of the arrange- 
ment deserves particular attention, as it 
provides against two evils often attended 
with the most serious consequences — - 


namely, the twisting or breaking of the 
stems while taking them out or putting 
them into the house, and also the injury 
done by frost to the exposed parts of the 
stem when the sap is rising in winter or 
spring in the case of early forcing, and 
before it ceases to flow in autumn, in the 
case of late crops. Both these evils are com- 
pletely obviated by this plan, as no part of 
the vine stem is at all exposed to the air; 
and the radius thus obtained, of something 
like 4 feet, besides the width of tlie ven- 
tilator itself, another 4 feet, renders the 
removal out or in of the vines a matter of 
ease and safety. 

Fig. 400 is a longitudinal section of 
the external borders of this house, show- 



ing how they are heated by hot water, 
that heat being derived from the boiler 
employed for heating the interior, a pre- 
pared border in which the vines are 
planted; 6 hot-water- pipe chamber; c c 
air-drains. 

Fig, 401 is a section of the same border, 
and walk in front a air-drain; S hot- 



short pieces of charred timber, long- 
shaped bricks, or large slates; the spaces 
between these minor air-conducting cham- 
bers to be filled up with broken stones or 
brickbats. The whole is to be covered 
over with a stratum of limestone broken 
very small, and then by a firm thick turf 
vrith the grass side down, over which the 
compost is to be laid to the depth of 2^ 
feet next the house, and 2 feet at the 
walk or chamber. Thus, whenever the 
branches of the vines are introduced 
inside the house, the valves may be 
turned on the outside pipes, and the 
requisite temperature obtained for the 


water-pipe chamber; c drain; d walk in 
front of border ; e border ; / pathway 
along the exterior front of the house, 
and under which the boxes are placed, 
for the stems of the vines to lie in, as 
before described. 

Mr Niven was amongst the first to 
carry into practice the theory, long ago 
laid down, of the advantage of heating 
vine borders; and he appears to lay great 
stress upon its application, and describes 
the operation of the plan as follows : — 
‘‘The chamber containing the pipes is 
formed along the one end and front only of 
the vine border, having small minor 
chambers or drains, 1 foot square, crossing 
it at regular distances, with open side walls, 
which may be covered over either with 


roots. Calculating according to the ordi- 
nary principles of circulation,*’ Mr Niven 
“ considers that a regular current through 
the inner chamber will be the result of 
heating the air in the pipe chambers in 
front, and also that the heat will find 
ready access through the oj^en side walls 
of the cross chambers amongst the stones 
and brickbats forming the bottom of the 
border between. At the same time,” Mr 
Niven “proposes having a small plug- 
hole opening opposite the end of each 
minor chamber through the front para- 
pet into the house, so that at any time, if 
found requisite, the heat derived from 
the outside chambers may be admitted 
into the body of the house.” As a re- 
tainer of heat in the border so heated, 
Mr Niven very wisely proposes to have 
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the surface covered with a few inches in 
thickness of rotten dung or leaves, which 
will not only resist the cold during 
winter, but will also tend to keep the 
roots of the vines dry. 

Span-roofed pinery. — Fig. 462 shows 
the section of a span-roofed pineiy, the 

Fig. 462. 



ends being placed north and south. To ( 
be under the command of one fire, it i 
may be 35 feet in length and 17 feet j 
wide within, and 8 feet from the floor to i 
the ridge. With two fires, one at each ^ 
end, it maybe double this size, or 70 feet t 
long. Heat is applied by the tanks 1 
a aaa, hot-water pipes h b, and smoke- 1 
flue c under the passage. Ventilation is t 
obtained by introducing cold air through 
the side walls, and close to the ground- i 
level, through earthenware tubes d < 
3 inches in diameter, and 3 feet apart. ] 
These tubes have an opening equal to i 
half their diameter on their upper sides i 
at e, to allow a portion of the air to ] 
ascend in the space between the walls ^ 
and tanks, and disperse itself into the i 
house under the hot-water pipes. The i 
air-tubes also pass under the tanks, and 6 
terminate flush with the walls of the 1 
tanks and level with the floor, their ori- t 
flees being furnished with a revolving 1 
brass ventilator to regulate the admission 
of air from without. The openings at t 
the external ends, being in a line close to i 
and parallel with the side walls, are opened c 
and shut more or less by metallic stoppers t 
attached to the lower side of an iron bar s 
extending the whole length of the house, I 
and placed immediately over the open- ’i 
ings, and elevated or lowered by means 1 
of a rack and pinion attached to it at the 1 
middle, by which ail can be opened or j 
shut at once. The cold air admitted 
through these tubes becomes genially t 
heated before it comes in contact with i 


the plants— a very important feature in 
^ kinds of ventilation. Top ventilation 
is accomplished by an opening in the 
ridge 8 inches wide, and extending the 
whole length of the house. Theii are 
various ways of opening and shutting 
this part of the ventilation — (vide section 
Ventilation.) In the house in question 
it is shown upon a simple principle — 
namely, an iron rod extends along the 
I’idge, which is open, as 
. shown above. To this rod 
m is fixed a board 8 inches in 
breadth, which, as the iron 
rod or axle is turned by a 
handle at one of the ends, 
I revolves with it ; — and when 
the full ventilation is on, it 
^ stands perpendicular; when 

half on, obliquely; and when 
entirely shut, quite flat. To prevent the 
rain from entering, a fixed coping is placed 
a little above the opening of the ridge, of 
a semicircular or angular form, either of 
wood or cast or wrought iron, leaving a 
space of 6 inches clear along both sides of 
the ridge ; or it may be covered close at 
top, the openings of the sides being opened 
and shut upon the Venetian principle. 

The heated air and smoke, after pass- 
ing the boiler, are earned along the flue 
c, placed in an air-chamber under the 
passage. A ventilator, graduated by a 
revolving plate 12 inches in diameter, 
and opening to nearly half that size, is 
placed at the end of the air-chamber 
nearest to where the flue enters it, through 
which a current of atmospheric air enters, 
and, passing along above and by the 
sides of the flue, becomes moderately 
heated, and is admitted into the house 
through gratings placed in the floor for 
the purpose. 

The pipes extend the whole length of 
the house, and return by the same route 
to the boiler. The tanks are of brick and 
cement, covered with pavement; over 
this is the drainage// on which the pots 
are set, or bed formed if the plants are to 
be planted out. The passage is 3 feet 
wide, the beds 7 feet each, including the 
hot-water pipes, and a clear space of not 
less than 2 or 3 inches is left between the 
pipes and the wall. 

Of all forms the span roof is best 
adapted for the culture of the pine, as 
every part of the plant requires the full- 
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est expostm to tiie light and air, oxcept they produce; for while the soil imnie- 
during the hottest and brightest sun- diately over where the water enters the 
diine, at vrhidi times slight shading may tanks is too hot for the health of the 
he m^edL plants, that over the part where the water 

Vwcqpan roof is approved of by Mr re-enters the boiler is as much too odd.** 
flnoaozig of Trentham, one of onr most This, however, we have not ibund te be 
iuooesBnii pine cultivators. He, how- the case. “It has been saggeaMi ;he 
ew, constructs his roofe slightly different continues, “by som^ that the heat 
ftom th<^ in ordinary use, and thus rea- the close pip^ would be too drying, 
sons on the subject in a communication This, however, is not the case — as a proof 
in The Gardeners* Chronicle:— “The span- of which we find, when removing the 
diaped roof is the best for obtaining an soil, roots in perfect health within a few 
abundant supply of light, which is so inches of the pipes.” Mr Fleming objects 
essential to success; but instead of hav- to tanks and gutters on the following 
ing the ridge over the centre of the pit grounds, and finds them an injury 
according to the general construction, I rather than a benefit, the moisture 
prefer placing it about one-third of the arising from the tanks is condensed in 
pit’s breadth from the back wall, as, by the soil, and by degrees tlie latter be- 
this arrangement, it forms no obstruction comes so saturated that in a few months* 
to the direct rays of the sun falling upon time it is totally unfit fur the healthy de- 
all the plants. With respect to the width velopmeiit of the roots/* The pipes at 
of pits, ours,” says Mr Fleming, “ are Trentham, {vide section,) “ are laid on a 
like that shown in the section, fig. 463 ; bed of ashes or gravel about 18 inches 

below the surface of 
the soil; and over 
the pipes is a ridge 
of gravel, the crown 
of which is 12 inches 
from the surface. 
The intervals be- 
tween should be fill- 
ed with oak leaves to 
the same level, thus 
leaving 12 inches 
of soil.'* It will be 
seen by the section 
that Mr Fleming 

but it would be no disadvantage to con- grows bis plants very close to the glass, 
struct them a few feet wider, as the the surface of the soil being only 18 
amount of light which enters the pit is so inches below the level of the wall-plates, 
much greater in proportion to the dis- Ho depends greatly on ventilation, and 
tance between the side w’alls.” His pits gives it as his opinion that this is one of 
are 12 feet wide in the clear. Mr Flem- the most imporbint points to be attended 
ing also prefers the circulation of the to. “By allowing a constant and free 
heated water to be carried on in pipes circulation of air to traverse through the 
instead of tanks, considering this both pits, and taking due care to make it pass 
more efficient and economical “ It is over the surface of the hot-water pipes 
not necessary,** he says, “to go any length immediately on its entering, the plants 
into the arguments on the subject, but it will not grow nearly so large as they are 
will be sufficient to state that the water generally seen under the ordinary modes 
flows more freely in pipes than in tanks of cultivation ; but, as the sap is more 
or gutters, and consequently the heat is highly concentrated, the strength and 
kept up with less labour and a much vigour of these small plants is very supe- 
smaller expenditure of fuel. In addition rior to the large rambling ones which are 
fx) this, tanks are much more expensive grown in a closer atmosphere, and whose 
in their first construction, and are objec- leaves can scarcely support their own 
tionable from the irregularity of the heat weight” \ 





cucumber houses described in their pro- 
per place, as existing in the same estab- 
lishment ; only, in this case, the width 
and height are increased. The following 
reference to the figures in our section will 
more fully explain the principle : a a bed 
in which the fruiting plants are either 
planted out in the soil or grown in pots 
and plunged in gravel or other porous 
material ; b b Caithness pavement, form- 
ing the bottom of the bed, supported on 
the 10>inch brick piers ^ and I, and also 
let into the side walls atm;cc the vaults 
under the beds ; d d the flow hot-water 
pipes ; e e the flow surface-pipe for heat- 
ing the atmosphere j ff the return pipes ; 
^ ^ 10-inch piers for supporting the 
centre of the beds ) hhh h lO-inch piers 
for supporting the hot-water pipes ; 1 1 
upright tubes set in pavement to regulate 
the bottom heat, by allowing it to ascend 
into the house when too strong below ; 
kh polished Caithness pavement, 3 inches 
thick, set on edge, forming the sides of 
the passages, vaults, and beds ; n tubular 

VOL. I. 


air-drains showing the nozzles through 
which the air escapes into the air-cham- 
ber under the passage, and is admitted 
into the house by ornamental iron grat- 
ings set in the floor pavement at equal 
distances i q o tubular air-drains in 
centre of cross partition walls, giving out 
air through the bent pipes p p. The 
section shows the mode of bottom venti- 
lation employed not only in the fruiting 
pine-house, but in those for succession 
and younger pines, and for melons and 
cucumbers also. The internal arrange- 
ments of all are the same, excepting that 
in the latter they are not so lofty ; the 
rise of the roof will be seen at q q 
show the position of the air-tubes in 
passing under the doorways, after which 
they rise up to the level of the beds. 
Two ventilators, each 2 feet square, ai^ 
placed in the front or end of each house, 
and have been already noticed ; rain- 
water tanks, supplied from the roof, and 
brought down from the gutters at the 
end next the back wall in 3-inoh leaden 

2 X 
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pipes fixed in the angle formed by the 
partitions and back wall, axe placed under 
the pine beds. The waste water from 
the cisterns is conveyed through under 
the back wall, and discharged into the 
main drain under the floor of the cellaiu 
The ornamental cast-iron arches, of which 
there are three in each house, are in- 
tended to support the ridge ventilators 
r, and the inverted arch ties the roof to- 
gether, and supports it where connected 
with the straining-bars s s, and to these 
bars the astragals are also secured; ttt 
show the cast-iron gutters and the way 
the houses are connected together. At- 
mospheric air is admitted into the vaults 
under the beds, by which a constant air 
motion is maintained day and night. 
The cisterns are 6 feet long by 3 feet 
deep, and 4 feet in breadth ; and should 
at any time the rain water be found in- 
sufficient, provision is made to bring it 
in pipes from the reservoir marked 31 in 
ground-plan of garden ; ornamental cast- 
iron gratings extend across the floor, and 
are each 6 inches wide, to admit the air 
into the house from the air-drain pipes o o; 
V a neat ornamental iron grating extending 
the whole length of the roof, as a security 
against snow falling upon the lower part of 
the adjoining house, which is much lower, 
and in which succession plants are grown. 


§ 3. — PEACH-HOUSES. 

In general construction the peach-house 
differs little from the vine^, save in the 
mode of arranging the trellises for training 
the trees to. If we except the application 
of the span-roofed and curvilinear forms, 
the peach-house has undergone much less 
alteration than any other plant structure. 

Kyle, of Moredun, the earliest authority 
in Scotland as a cultivator of this fruit, 
and also Speechly, of Welbeck, who may 
be regarded as the father of English 
forcing, both adopted the Dutch mode of 
building houses for this purpose. The 
houses built by Speechly do not now exist, 
but those of Kyle still remain. The 
annexed diagram, fig. 465, will show 
their principle. The trees are trained 
against the back wall onfy, as a security 
against frost, or cold draughts blowing 
upon them through the laps of the glass; 
they are heated by smoke-flues along the 


Fig. 465. 



front, and making two or more turns in 
the back wall. Where the houses are not 
carried to too great 
a length, say not 
more tiian 30 or 40 
feet, these back-wall 
flues are useful ; and 
as the trees are usu- 
ally trained to a 
trellis from 6 to 12 
inchesfrom the wall, 
they derive great 
benefit from the 
mild heat given out 
by them, and cannot be injured, as they 
might be, if planted in front over the front 
flue, which, of course, will always be much 
the warmest. The great fault of these houses 
is imperfect ventilation, as no other means 
are employed but that of drawing down the 
top lights, or by having a few panes of glass 
made to open and shut near the top. 

Such houses are extremely economical 
in erection, and well fitted for early forcing, 
being G feet wide at the bottom, and 9 feet 
high; and were they heated and ventilated 
upon modern principles, they would be 
all that could be desired for the purpose 
of early forcing. Were it not that some 
cultivators insist on stripping the early 
peach-house of the glass sashes, after the 
croj) is gathered, and some also while it 
is ripening, the wdiole of the roof might 
be in one piece, dispensing with the ex- 
pense of raters and framed sashes alto- 
gether. On this subject we find that the 
opinion of Knight was quite in accordance 
with those of many of the most eminent 
peach forcers of the early part of the pre- 
sent century, who removed the top lights 
in fine days, to colour and improve the 
flavour of the fruit ; and again, in autumn, 
took them away altogether, for the pur- 
pose of exposing the wood to the full 
action of the weather. The imperfect 
state of ventilation, and the dark houses 
crowded with large rafters, and often 
glazed with bad glass, perhaps inclined 
them to adopt this plan. With all these 
defects remedied, we do not now find this 
practice much attended to. We know 
that this system is still followed on the 
Continent; but we should consider the 
difference between a Continental autumn 
and those of our own country. Admitting 
that the practice is good, the lights may 
be made movable, without altering the 
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rinciple of the house. Our own opinion, 
owever, is, that uncovering peaches, 
whether early or late forced, is of little 
advantage to them in England, and cer- 
tainly much less so in Scotland, where we 
require all the sun we have to mature the 
wood and buds properly. 

The Dutch, who are great economists 
in most things, have adopted the most 
temporary of all structures for forcing the 
peach. A triangular heap of warm dung 
is formed, against the south side of which 
a wooden frame, about 15 inches deep, 
and of a length and breadth sufficient to 
cover the tree intended to be introduced, 
is placed. A tree is selected from the 
waUs of the garden, taken up, and planted 
at the base of this hotbed, the branches 
being trained to a trellis fastened within 
the frame. Sometimes this frame has a 
partition of thin boarding placed between 
the tree and the dung heap; at other 
times a partition of thick coarse paper, 
supported on a frame made of laths. The 
object, in either case, is to prevent the 
steam from the dung injuring the blossom. 
A glass roof is put on, and all is left to 
the effects of the sun and the warmth 
from behind, which is kept up by con- 
stantly turning and renewing the mass of 
fermenting matter. When the fruit is 
gathered, the tree is again removed to the 
wall from whence it was taken, and in two 
or three years it is again in a condition to 
undergo a similar process. And, in the 
same country, peaches are forced so as to 
ripen by the middle of May, in deep 
frames. The tree is taken from the wall 
when in a bearing state, and planted in a 
box; the branches are trained to a trellis, 
close on the bed, which is formed of tan, 
and brought to within 18 inches of the 
glass. When the heat of this bed declines, 
it is revived by exterior linings of dung. 
Sometimes dung is used instead of tan; 
but, in the latter case, the siuface of the 
bed is covered with earth or tan during 
the time the trees are in flower, to keep 
down the steam. 

Fig. 4G6 is a peach-house heated by 
solar heat, and by the fermentation of 
tan, or stable manure placed in the pit, 
o, upon which lettuce or strawberry plants 
are set in pots, and often planted in soil 
laid over the fermenting material. Easp- 
berries or currants are usually planted 
on the wall behind, outside, and the 


peach trees, which are permanent, are 
Fig. 466. trained on 

the inside. 
Ventilation 
is sparing- 
ly a^tted 
— and that 
only on 
warm days, 
by opening 
the doors, 
or by draw- 
ing down a 
part of the 
roof sashes. 

Fig. 467 exhibits the section of an early 
forcing peach-house very much used in 
Denmark. This 
is an improve- 
ment on the two 
preceding ones, 
and is heated by 
smoke-flues, the 
undermost sunk 
into a chamber, 
the depth of 
which is equal 
to the height of 
the flue. This 
is, no doubt, in- 
tended to warm 
the border in 
which the roots are, as the trees are planted 
within the house — a verjmecessary precau- 
tion in a climate so intensely cold during 
winter. TJiese flues are very properly built 
detached from the walls and soil, as well 
as from each other, llie part of the roof 
sloping towards the north is opaque, being 
either slated, or more frequently thatched, 
to keep out the cold, and also to give head, 
room within, and greater space for the 
foliage, neither of which could be effected 
ivere the roof to rest on the top of the wall. 
The trees are, in this case, trained to a 
trellis near to the glass — an improvement 
also on the last example. Another mode 
of peach-forcing practised in Denmark is 
described by the late Mr Lindegaard in 

Horticultural Society’s Transactions,’* 
vol. V. p. 320, In this mode the forcing 
is by dung heat, the trees being planted 
against the back wall, which is heated by 
a lining of dung, and the roots being sti- 
mulated by similar means in the area of 
the house. 

Fig. 468 is a section of peaoh-houses 
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very much used in Scotland about fifty ing veiy useful houses. Fig. 469 is an ex- 
years ago ; and certainly, if heated by hot ample of his style, which was executed for 
water, and ventilated the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, 
upon modem prin- It is thus described by Mr Forbes, in 
ciples, it is one which " Hortus Wobumensis,” — The range of 
would be found useful peach-houses here is placed at an angle of 
for early forcing, and 30°, and is 102 feet long, and divided into 
where small houses are threedifferent lengths; Se middle division, 
required. These houses intended for the earliest forcing, is 28 feet 
were, however, badly long ; the end compartments are 35 and 
ventilated, the top lights 39 feet long; the width of the house is 12 
being never moved un- feet in the clear ; and the height of the 
less at the season of back wall is 10 feet from the floor-level to 
stripping the glass off the house, already the top of the rafter. The front sashes 
alluded to. The only means, therefore, of and parapet wall are 3 feet 9 inches from 
giving air was by allowing the front lights the ground-level to the top of the spout, 
to slide down either to the ground, or or water-gutter. The spout serves both 
less, as desired, by suspending them upon as a plate for the support of the rafters, 
iron pins passing through an eyed screw and dso for conveying the water that 
in the side rail of the sash, and into holes falls on the roof.” We should here ob- 
pierced 2 or 3 inches apart in the rafter, serve that these houses are metallic, so 
The air, therefore, came in at about a foot far as plates and rafters are concerned, 
from the top of the house ; but no thorough " There are also small piers of brickwork 
ventilation could take place, as there was carried up from the foundation of the front 
no other opening for the exit of the heated wall, for the support of the table trellising, 
or impure air. In such houses we have, which springs from within 12 inches of 
however, seen splendid, crops of fruit. the wall : this space is reserved for the 
Mr John Hay, and others, projected planting of the trees within the houses, 
and carried into effect peach-houses of Their roots extend under the arches of 
quite a different character. They carried the parapet wall, to the exterior border, 
^e fronts perpendicularly up to 4 or 5, which is raised about 1 foot above the 
and, in some cases, 6 feet of parapet and level of the adjoining ground. The hot- 
glass, and the back walls to the height of water pipes, h h, are also supported on 
15 or 18 feet. Such houses were, and pillars, and run parallel to the front wall, 
still are, veiy excellent for late crops ; but at 2 feet distance, under the table trellis- 
for early forcing they are far inferior to ing, to the extremity of the compartment, 
some of those noticed above. The boiler a is placed in a niche in the 

The late Mr Atkinson adopted an inter- back wall, and is attended from the sheds 
mediate size, and succeeded in construct- behind, where the furnace is supplied with 

fuel. The back trellising springs from 
within 9 inches of the back wdl, and goes 
up in a sloping position, as shown in the 
section — the whole trellis being composed 
of iron rods, and the meshes left about 6 
inches wide. The roof, ends, and front 
lights of these houses are all constructed 
with cast-iron rafters and wall-plates ; the 
sashes with wooden frames and copper 
bars, and glazed with crown glass— by 
which, in a roof of this kind, more sun 
and light are admitted in March, when 
they are so essential to early forcing, than 
one composed of wood will admit in April.*' 
Such is Mr Forbes’s opinion. 

“ A peach-house for the earliest for- 
cing,” Nicol says, “to be heated by one 
fire, acting either by smoke-flues, or by 
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hot water or steam, may be of any length 
between 30 and 40 feet, 8 or 9 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high. It should have no up- 
right glass. The parapet may be about 
18 inches in height, and the rafters should 
rest immediately upon it. The intention 
here is to train the peaches and nectarines 
up the roof in the same manner as vines, 
only a little nearer to the glass, and none 
against the back wall. The front flue, 
steam, or hot- water pipes, may run within 
2 feet of the parapet, and should return 
by the back wall, being separatedfrom it by 
a 3-inch cavity. The parapet and front 
flues or pipes must stand on pillars 3 feet 
deep under the ground-level, in order to 
give full scope to the roots of the plants.” 

The original early peach-house of At- 
kinson was much such a house as that 


in two planes, each plane forming an angle 
with the perpendicular of 15®, and formed 
into sashes, fig. 470, hinged at their upper 
angles, and opening outwards.” 

And for a house for a principal crop, the 


same ingenious authority also suggested 

a polyproso- 
Fig. 471. pic roof, with 

fl the sashes 

opening on 
Wj^ the principle 

^ Venetian 

Mfjf/ Wi blinds, fig. 

Ifr 

is quite clear 


just described — with this addition, that — ^but whether these advantages are equal 
ventilation was effected by openings in to the extra expense of construction, and 
the front parapet, and also in the back liability to derangement afterwards, may 
wall near its top, both provided with the be questioned. 

means of opening and shutting. The peach-houses at Dalkeith, of which 

The late peach-house of Nicol he pro- a section is given, fig. 472, are all 12 feet 
poses to heat by one fire ; and no peach- in width within, varying in length from 
house should be larger than one fire will 30 to 32 feet, and 10 feet high at the 
heat — as the fruit, unlike the grape, must back. They are heated by hot-water 
be used when ripe ; for tlie present state pipes placed in a chamber under the level 
of our horticultural knowledge does not of the floor, and open at top. Into these 
extend so far as to enable us to keep it chambers cold air is admitted from the 
longer. Such a house, therefore, should outside in front, as shown at a, fig, 373, 
not exceed “ 40 or 45 feet in length, 13 and further explained in article Ventila- 
or 14 feet wide, and 14 or 15 feet high, tion, fig. 381 ; and these openings serve 
It may either have or not have upright the purpose of front ventilation, thereby 
glass in front, which should not, however, avoiding the necessity of opening the 
exceed 4 or 4^ feet in height, including the front sashes, unless during the heat of 
parapet. The flues” (or hot- water pipes) summer, when the external air is suffi- 
may be conducted as above specified for ciently warm to be admitted with safety 
the early houses. The intention here is to to the foliage — an improvement, we think, 
train the trees on trellises against the back which will appear sufficiently obvious to 
wall, and likewise half-way up the roof, in practical men, over the general mode of 
the manner of vines, so that it may be opening the front lights whenever venti- 
termed a double peach-house f or the trees lation is required, and whatever may be 
in front may be trained as standards. the state of the weather ; for we dl know 
Fig. 470. The late Mr that nothing is so bad as allowing cur- 

Loudon suggest- rents of cold, frosty, keen air to come in 
ed (but we are immediate contact with the young and 
not aware if the tender shoots and foliage of plants en- 
plan has been closed within a high temperature. Nor 
carried into ef- is this the only advantage of this mode of 
feet) a house for ventilation. By reason of the difference 
early forcing of of gravity between cold and heated air, 
40 feet in length, the cold or heavier air descends through 
8 feet wide, and the openings, and, displacing the heated 
12 feet high— and lighter air in the chamber, drives it 
the glass to be upwards with considerable force, creating 
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a circulation throughout the whole house, the lower and front part only, and oonse- 
and, at the same time, equalising the tern- quently heat those paHa more than the 
perature j which, without this agitation, others. The pipes being placed so low, 
would remain in a sluggish state about heat the borders slightly by conduction j 

Fig. 472. 



and this might be carried to a consider- 
able extent by leading flues or air-drains 
through them. The pipes are also out 
of the way, and a useful bottom heat is 
always at command, as plants in pots or 
boxes may be set over them. The lower 
part of these chambers being water-tight, 
could be supplied by a small pipe from 
the cistern, so as to cover a portion of 
the lower pipe. A genial steam would 
at all required times be thus obtained, and 
vapour would thus be given out more 
equally, and much less heated, than by 
evaporating troughs on the upper pipes, or 
by throwing water on them. The impure 
air escapes by the ventilators in the top 
of the back wall. The trees are planted 
along the back wall, which is completely 
covered to within 2^ feet of the floor ; 
others are planted in the narrow border 
between the air-chamber and the front 
parapet wall, which is supported on piers, 
and lintelled over with stone; and under 
which stone, and between the piers, the 
roots extend themselves to the external 
border. The trees planted in front are 
trained to a curved trellis rising from 


the ground and falling backwards; and 
branches both of them, and also of those 
in the back, are trained to the gable trel- 
lises suspended under each alternate 
rafter — thus giving the greatest possible 
extent of surface, and the least possible 
extent of shade. 

In other houses, the gable trellises are 
omitted, as in fig. 473; but the front 
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curved trellis a is retained, as well as the 
back wall b j and under each rafter three 
courses of wire c are attached, extending 
from the top end of the rafter to the iron 
upright d, to which branches are trained. 
In addition to this, three courses of wire, 
e, extend from end to end of the house, 
to which also branches are trained. 

The old, and now almost obsolete, me- 
thod of training peaches over the entire 
roof is no doubt to a certain extent fa- 
vourable for ripening, colouring, and fla- 
vouring the fruit, but not to any greater 
degree than the last two methods men- 
tioned, where air, light, and sunshine can 
reach every part ; nor will it be found by 
calculation, that in either of the above 
examples given is there a loss of surface, 
but rather a very considerable gain. In 
fitting up trellises for peaches, they should 
invariably be made of iron or copper 
wire, and kept as near to the glass as 
shown in the above examples. 

Fig. 47 4 shows the end and part of the 
front elevation of a very economical and 

full range 
of peach- 
h 0 us es 
recently 
erected by 
0. Tjmdal 
Bruce, 
Esq. of 
Falkland, 
Fife shire. 
They have 
sen plac- 
ed against 
an exist- 
ing wall, well covered with peach and 
nectarine trees; but, as is the case in 
most parts of Scotland, frequent dis- 
appointments arose from the late spring 
frosts cutting off the blossom, as well as 
by the uncongenial autumns to which we 
are exposed preventing the full matura- 
tion of the buds and young wood at that 
season. Since their erection, excellent 
crops have been secured, and accommo- 
dation found upon a table trellis in front, 
for wintering a large stock of planting- 
out things to furnish the splendid Italian 
flower-garden at Nutliill, in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, belonging also to Mr Bruce, 
and of which our Plate XXIX. is an illus- 
tration. These peach-houses are of wood, 
13 feet high at the back, and 6 feet wide 


at the bottom. The sashes of the roof 
are in two parts, placed on a parapet wall 
18 inches in height, and resting on the 
face of the wall behind. Ventilators are 
placed in the parapet wall, one under 
every sash, the whole being connected with 
an iron axle which extends the length of 
each division, and made to open and shut 
simultaneously by means of a crank- 
handle at the end of each section. Top 
ventilation is effected by letting down the 
top course of sashes in the usual manner. 
The walls were originally heated by 
smoke-flues, which still exist, and afford 
all the artificial heat required, as the 
crop is not required to be early ripened. 
Had this range been constructed without 
rafters and framed sashes, and made to 
consist of one entire roof of glass and as- 
tragals, with ventilators in the back wall 
as shown at fig. 414, it would not have 
cost half the money, and would have an- 
swered the purpose as efficiently. As it 
is, we think it an excellent and useful 
range, and worth the attention of those 
wdio wish either early or late fruit at little 
expense. Of course, in the former case, a 
range of hot-water pipes in front would 
be a necessary improvement. 

Span-roof ed peach-houses are by no means 
a new feature in horticulture. So early as 
1805, Loudon has figm’ed and described 
one that existed piior to that date in the 
gardens at Hairy, in his work on “ Im- 
provements in Hothouses.” Of his illustra- 
tion the annexed, fig. 475, is a copy. 


Fig. 475. 



After remarking how well the peach is 
adapted for being grown as a standard 
under glass — in which opinion we most 
cordially agree with him — ^he proceeds to 
state the form best suited for this purpose. 


. 474. 
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Bis m this are here induced 

to traiiac«!l^ for no othw purpose 
tiian to show how completely the spw- 
poacdi^-houae of ISOO accords with 
. that <^1^1. We shall use his own words. 
^ISie first thing requisite ia, that the houM 
be glass on aU sides, in order to admit 
light to eyery side of the trees. 

" Hiat ttus may be best efiected, it 
follows that the house should be made 
of an oblong form, and placed south and 
north, and that the trees should be 
plant^ along the middle of the house.** 
The next thing is, that the side or 
upright glasses should be made as high 
as possible, in order that the trees may 
not be cramped or compressed.” 

This naturally reminds us that the 
house should be of a considerable height — 
at least 12 or 14 feet” 

This, of course, is to be imderstood 
under the ridge. 

" In order that no ground in the 
house may be lost, it seems preferable 
to plant dwarf trees, that they may fill 
the hoxise with branches regularly from 
the ground to the roof.” 

All that is wanted in the house above 
figured is the use of hot-water pipes 
instead of flues, and our mode of ventila- 
tion at the ridge. 

Fig. 476 is a section of another span- 
roofed peach-house. This house is 60 feet 
Fig. 476 . 



long and 15 feet in width. It is intended 
for a principal summer crop, and is venti- 
lated by openings in the side wall 2 feet 
long and 10 inches wide in the clear. 
These openings are placed opposite the 
hot-water pipes, but the side s^es may 
be opened also in mild weather. The top 
ventilation is as already described in 
section Ventilation. The trees are 


planted as usual inside, and may be 
trained as standards, or to a trellis over 
the whole roof The roof is fixed. 

Of the advantages of q^-roofed 
houses for peachy there can be but 
one opinion. Prejudice has, however, to 
be got rid of; and this, as in all other 
cases, must ultimately give way to 
reason. In such houses peaches might 
be advantageously mwn in large pots 
or boxes, and thus a loi^ season of miit 
might be obtained at little extra trouble 
or expense. 

The best mode of training in a span- 
roofed house is unquestionably that of 
standards— one row of taller trees along 
the middle, and a row of dwarfer ones 
along both sides. 

The annexed, fig. 477, is an internal per- 
q)ective view of Crosse’s (of Beverley) 



peach-house, as exemplified at Evering- 
ham Hall, Sunderland wick, and elsewhere. 
The trees are trained over the whole of 
the back wall, and another set to a 
curved trellis occupying the front of 
the house. Gable trellises might be 
introduced into this house, under each 
alternate rafter, with advantage, or a 
branch might be trained under each 
rafter in the manner of vines, and 
upright shoots might be trained to iron 
r^s rising from the back of the front 
trellis, and attached to the rafters. In 
either of the two last ways a considerable 
addition of training space would be 
secured, and the fruit produced on either 
would be superior to any in the house, 
being better exposed to light and air. 

The front parapet of these houses is of 





oust-iron, $b im BliO the 
iretitilators, be& at front and 
back. Ube prindpal &ult 
have to thk bouse that 
the front trellis is too&r from 
the glass ; and this mistake has 
been fallen into to avoid shad- 
ing the bottom part of the 
back wall^ the least important 
part of the whole house. The 
back part of the front trellis 
ought to have been much 
higher than is represented in 
the figure. 

The accompanying dia- 
grams, figs. 47o to 492, show 
Sie detaik of a range of glass 
recently erected in the splen- 
did gamens of the Duke of 
Sutherland at Trentham. The 
conception of this novel and 
ingenious design, as well as 
the execution of the same, is 
entirely due to Mr Fleming, 
who has so long and so credit- 
ably superintended the hor- 
ticultural department at this 
princely establishment It is 
difficult to determine under what denomi- 
nation these elegant structures should be 
classed — whether they should be called 
hothouses, glass corridors, &c. Their ob- 
ject, however, is to secure abundant crops 
of peaches, cherries, plums, apricots, and 
grapes, or similar friiits, at a much less cost 
than the huge and expensive glass houses in 
general use. They possess, besides utility, 
other merits, of which elegance in appear- 
ance is not the least. Fig. 478 shows a 
portion of the ground-plan ; fig. 479 the 
elevation, showing alternate sashes open. 
Figs. 480 and 481 show the rack and 
pinion at the centre of the structure, by 
which the opening and shutting of the 
front sashes is effected — ^by turning which 
at the centre, without moving from the 
spot, the whole of the movable front 
sashes are acted upon simultaneously, 
while, as will be seen by the transverse 
section, fig. 483, the operator has only 
to turn himself round, and by a turn 
or two of the handle, d, elevate or 
depress the whole of the sashes along 
one side of the roof; — ^thus admitting 
ventilation to any extent, with the least 
possible amount of trouble, and with 
the greatest d^ee of accuracy. Fig. 
VOL. I. 


nf.478. 



482 is the end elevation, showing door- 
way, and also the end rafter con- 
necting the upright hollow columns 
with the brick wall behind. Fig. 483 is 


Fig. 480. 



Fig. 481. 
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transv6fS6 section, lowing the founda- 
Fig. 482, tions of back 

"B supporting the 

slate pavement 
forming the 
passage as 

the piers c, up- 
on which the 
iron plate or 
plinth a, fig. 
— — 434 ^ reposes. 

° These latter 

piers are placed 
at equal dis- 

L . L — — tances, each 

space being equal to the breadth of two 
of the front sashes, one of which is a fix- 
433 tured, while 

the other is 

^ ^ movable, as 

i’ f shown at 

/ / \ c, fig. 484. 

• I The mov- 

/ ing sashes, 

/ working on 

j two iron 

/ wheels, one 

Jd ” of which is 

shown at 
h, fig. 484, 
screwed to 
the side 
rails of the 

— ^ "f sash c, and 

I a \ \ b \ i c ; runningup- 

.-•* L, ; I J on the se- 

..i i_X i_._j ' micircular 

bead/, for- 
ming part of the iron plate or plinth. 
In the transverse section, fig. 483, d shows 
Fig. 484. the handle of a lever 

p — placed in the centre 

jyJ of each compart- 

ment, which, work- 
jWi ing in an iron socket, 

fixed in the back 
T|H ^ wall, throws up the 

HLa e back half of thereof, 

£Lj|M for the purpose of 
IBilillBSiiHHI topventiktion. This 
H is, however, better 

H seen in fig. 485, 

■ where the spiral 

9 screw is shown at a, 

working in a cog-wheel, b, which gives i 


the required movement; and in fig. 
486, the toothed quadnmt a is shown, 
which regulates amount of ven- 
tilation, as well as maintains it in its 
A Fig. 485. 


proper place. These cog-wheels, which 
are acted upon by the spiral screws at 
the centre, are all fixed to a longitu- 
dinal axle of iron bar, extending the 
Fig. 486. 



whole lengtli of each compartment : one 
of each is attached to the centre of each 
movable roof- sash, so that, by the 
operator turning the lever handle at the 

Fig. 487. 



centre of the structure, each of the 
movable roof-sashes is acted upon either 
for depression or elevation, thus venti- 
lating the whole in about the space of a 
minute. Fig. 487 shows the 
- ' rafter, with the orifice a 

for the longitudinal axle to 
work into. Fig. 488 is a 
section of the rafter, half 
size. Fig. 489 shows the back 
gutter, with the movable sash 
attached to it by a hinge at a. 
This gutter receives the water 
of the back part of the roof, 
as seen in the end elevation and transverse 
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section, l^^g. 490 shows the front gutter, 
with the fixed roof-sash attached, for 
receiving the water that fidls on the front 



half of the roof, and which water is 
carried along that gutter, which forms a 
plain comice, xmtil it is carried down 




one or other of the hollow upright 
columns, into" tanks underground. Fig. 

Fig. 491. ^ section of one of 

those hollow upright co- 
lumns, with the necessary 
stops for keeping each sash 
in its proper place. Fig. 
492 is a section of the cor- 
ner columns, with similar 
provisions, but of a large size. Figs. 480 
and 481 show the mechanical appliances 
for front ventilation. In 
Pig. 492. gg Ig shown how this 
is secured to the side-rail 
of an upright sash, and fig. 
480 the rack and pinion, 
which, when turned round, 
either draws forward or 
pushes back the front sashes 
into their places again. In fig. 482 is 
shown, by the line behind the front 
uprights, and continued under the roof, 
one of the conductors to which vines are 
trained^ and as these are placed at 10 feet 
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distance from each other, their shadows, 
or the amoimt of light intercepted, is 
quite immaterial to the trees trained on 
the back wall This trellis is also shown 
in the elevation, fig. 479. The hollow 
uprights in fronl^ and the rafters, are all 
of iron. The glass used is 16 oz. British 
sheet, and is ^d in the astragals in the 
usual manner, with the exception that, 
instead of overlaps, the squares meet in 
Snow's manner, which gives the struc- 
ture a much lighter and more agreeable 
appearance. 

From this it will be seen that, by the 
movement in the centre of the house, top 
ventilation is given or taken away ; while 
that of the front is given, reduced, or 
totally shut off, by a turn or two ot the 
handle of the rai^ and pinion placed 
opposite. As an economical and emknent 
mode of ventilation, we conedder this the 
very best we have seen ; while the whole 
structure, for simplici^, efficiency, and 
economy, meets our fullest approbation. 


§ 4,— CHEEKY, FIG, PLUM, AJYD APKICOT 
HOUSES. 

The forcing of cherries, figs, plums, 
and apricots, has only been attempted 
upon a limited scale in this country, 
even in the gardens of royalty. ' For the 
most part, the houses in which the cul- 
t\ire of these fruits has been attempted 
have hitherto been constructed upon the 
same principle as vineries and peach- 
houses ; the success, therefore, has been 
various, and seldom satisfactory. That 
all of tliem, with the probable exception 
of the fig, require abundance of light and 
ventilation is certain ; therefore the kind 
of buildings best adapted to them must 
possess these requisites to the fullest 
extent. As curvilinear or span-roofed 
houses possess these merits more than 
lean-to houses do, they are no doubt best 
adapted to the end in view. 

The structure represented in the an- 
nexed diagram, fig. 493, we consider well 
adapted for this purpose. The house is 
62^ feet long, and 15 feet wide. It is 
heated by hot-water pipes, the boiler and 
stoke-hole being pla<^ in the middle of 
one end, the boiler being within the house, 
and the pipes branching from it to the 
right hand and to the left. The pipes ar? 





faniyi to fits aid» mdli^ tad 
iwtoiQi iriwa th^ aj^wadi the door, 
whudi if pboed In ^ centre of the 
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opposite end. Ventilation is effected in 
cold weather by opening the ventilators 
a a in the side walls, and the ridge, 
which is constructed upon the principle 
laid down in the section Ventilation. 

The side ventilators a a are 3 feet by 12 
inches in the clear opening, and are fur- 
nished with malleable-iron frames, fixed 
on the face of the inner side of the side 
walls, and forming a margin round them. 
These frames are forged with a gi'oove 
three-eighths of an inch in breadth, and 
three-quarters of an inch in depth all 
round their inneredges — the lower grooves 
being furnished with two small iron rol- 
lers each, upon which rest thin plates of 
sheet iron equal in size to the ventilators, 
including the depth of the grooves. These 
plates are neatly fitted to the frames, 
and made to slide along the rollers by 
being attached to an iron rod, 1 inch in 
diameter, extending the whole length of 
the house. This is acted upon at one end 
by a screw or worm, which, on turning in 
one direction, draws each of the sliding 
plates more or less forward, according to 
the quantity of air that may be required. 
A counter movement shuts them up again 
simultaneously. Thin plates of iron are 
used for this purpose, as being more dur- 
able, and not liable to swell when damp, 
as well as not liable to warp. To stiffen 
them, however, without much increasing 
their weight, two ledgers, or cross-bars of 
iron plate, three-eighths of an inch thick 
and an inch in breadth, should be fastened 
to their inner sur&ce, of such a length as 
will clear them of the top and bottom 
edges of the fhune. This ventilation, it 
is obvious, may be increased, from an 


c^^ng of half an indi, to i3ie whole 
extent of the ventilator. 

In warm weather, the side-l^ti h may 
be partially or wholly opened, and may 
be made to slide past each other as in 
ordinary cases, or hinged on the north 
side, as exemplified in the oheny-house 
at Frogmore, or hung on pivots at their 
centres, or hinged at top and pushed 
outwards. As Ihe roof is intended to be 
fixed, the opening in the ridge must be 
sufficiently large to admit of a free cur- 
rent ; and as by this mode of ventilating 
the opening extends the whole length of 
the roof, the width need not, even in this 
the very extreme case, be more than 10 
inches. The tumblers should be capable 
of throwing the capping to the height of 
15 inches. 

A shelf for strawberries may be placed 
fit dd\ but it should not be close over the 
pipes, as is often done, for this would 
interrupt the radiation of heat upwards. 
The trees, we would proj)ose, should be 
kept in hirgc pots or boxes, so that they 
may be removed wlien the fruit is ripe, 
and be replaced by others. In such a house 
figs might be grown throughout the year. 

Fig. 494 is a section of the 8i)au- 
roofed house for cherries in the royal 


Fig. m . 



gardens at Frogmore. It differs little 
from the preceding, except in so far 
as it wants the lower ventilation, which 
we hold to be of very great importance, 
especially during the early part of the 
season, when the winds are often cold 
and frosty, and not in a fit state to blow 
in upon the tender blossoms, foliage, or 
shoots. The ridge ventilation in this 
house is just as it ought to be — the 
opening and shutting lid of the ventila- 
tion being hung upon a centre, by which 



mmsm its mAj sotefl upon kf 

a soiw, turuixig tiie 

tadbad; and as tins aade eidands Had 
whole leagth of the house; the morement 
is effected from end to end. 

The windows, which form the sides of 
this house, are moved simultaneously, 
being hung on pivots at top and bottom, 
opening outwards, but all from the north* 
em side, so as to prevent the entrance of 
cold winds. This movement is effected 
by means of levers, acted upon by a 
screw at one end of the house, which is 
on the termination of a square bar of 
iron extending the whole length of the 
structure, and working through brass 
rollers fixed upon the sill. Iron levers, 
working on pivots at their junction with 
the bar, are attached to it, as well as by 
joints to the bottom rail of the windows. 

By turning the screw in one direction, 
the square bar slides forward and opens 
the windows, which turn on a ball-and- 
socket joint at the same time, to such an 
extent as may be desired. 

To render the top ventilation more 
convenient, an upright rod of iron is 
attached to the one which extends along 
the ridge, and brought down by the side 
of the door at the end of the house, so as 
to be easily reached. This is furnished 
with a crank handle, which, acting on a 
worm at the lower end of this rod, 
moves a curved lever at top attached to 
the lid, and opens and shuts the latter 
instantaneously, either to its full extent 
or otherwise. A set screw, as in the side 
windows, keeps it at any elevation re- 
quired. 

This house is 50 feet in length, 16 feet 
wide, and 10^ feet in height. The front 
windows are 4 feet high, and a stone 
pavement passage runs through the 
middle from end to end, in which the 
doors are placed: on each side of this 
passage the trees in large pots are ar- 
ranged. We have shown the passage 
running round the sides of the house to 
admit of trees of larger size being placed 
in the centre. 

A house of the some form and dimen- 
sions stands at some distance from this, 
for later crops, (vide groimd-plan of Frog- 
more garden^ Plate X.) 

Fig. 495 is an external view of this 
very elegant structure, to which we have 
taken the liberty of adding a system of 


walls, and we would jnrapoae^ 


Fig. m. 



should be constructed and made to move 
upon the principle laid down in our last 
subject, for the reasons there given. 

^garding the position of Sie trees in 
such houses, our own opinion is, that 
they ought ^ to be in a portable state, 
so that they may be taken out or in at 
pleasure. Every practical man knows, 
from repeated experience, how uncertain 
a set of these fruits is — therefore, if the 
trees be planted out permanently, the 
whole season may be lost ; whereas, if a 
stock be kept in tubs, boxes, or laige 
pots, in the quarters of the reserve gar- 
den, trees that may fail to set their feiit 
in the house can be taken out, and their 
places supplied with othera Such is the 
practice of many of those who force these 
fruits for the London market ; and from 
no better source can we gather correct 
information. 

Many have succeeded in forcing these 
kinds of fruits by merely covering esta- 
blished trees on the garden walls with 
portable wooden frames covered with glass 
sashes, which are removed when the crop 
was gathered. Such walls, when the fruit 
was required early, were fined ; when fiuit 
was wanted only a week or two before 
the natural season, the solar heat was 
found sufficient. Portable span-roofed 
houses for cherries and plums, when these 
are not required to be early forced, may 
be erected in any well exposed part of a 
garden, and the trees planted perma- 
nently out in them, because the wood of 
these will ripen sufficiently without arti- 
ficial heat. Such, however, is not the 
case with apricots and figs grown as 
standards, especially in Scotland and tibe 
north of England-^enoe it follows that 
they must always trained to walls j 
and whatever covering may be placed 
over them, when so circumstanced, must 
be of the lean-to form. In botii oases^ 
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the structure, excepting that of the para- 
pet wall, should be portable, and removed 
when no longer required ; or the parapet 
walls, hot-water pipes, &c., as well as the 
superstructure, may remain, the sashes 
only being removed, and that principally 
for the purpose of their being employed 
in covering late peaches, or ripening the 
finer kinds of pears by the agency of solar 
heat only. ^ 


§ 5. — TROPICAL FRUIT HOUSE. 

In a first-rate garden a house for rais- 
ing tropical fruits should exist; few, 
however, have been dedicated to this 
purpose in this country. As glass is now 
cheap — the price of which hitherto pre- 
vented even the most opulent fi-om enjoy- 
ing many of the most delicious fruits of 
the tropics — we see no difficulty now in 
having the guava, custard apple, banana, 
bread-fruit, coffee, jack-fruit, lee-chee, 
loquat, mango, mangosteen, plantain, 
tamarind, &c., cultivated to greater per- 
fection (as is the case with the pine) than 
they are to be found in their native 
countries. The ginger, sugar-cane, and 
similar herbaceous plants might also be 
cultivated; and the valuable spices, the 
clove, cinnamon, camphor, allspice, and 
nutmeg, brought to useful perfection. 
We do not mean to say, that the latter 
five spices can be cultivated artificially, 
even in sufficient quantity to supply the 
wants of the owner ; but that the others 
may be, is beyond a doubt. Such a 
structure as is exhibited in the sec- 


Fig. 496. 



tion, fig. 496, (which is designed for the 
ground-plan A, in fig, 21,) may be 


considered sufficient for a garden and 
family of the first order. This house is 
62| feet long, and 20^ wide. It is here 
shown as a curvilinear structure, rising 
from the parapets a a, and ventilated by 
openings, bb, along the sides for the 
admission of air, and by an opening along 
the whole length of the roof at c, upon 
the principle exhibited, fig. 389, in section 
Ventilation. As all lofty hothouses 
hitherto built have been defective in top 
ventilation, we have shown that portions 
of the roof are to be made to slide down, 
as at ^ ^ ; and these are to be drawn up 
and down by a double-line roller and 
pulleys fixed to the ridge-boards, upon the 
principle shown in article Ventilation, 
as adopted in the conservatory of the 
Botanical Society of London. We would 
propose that all the trees and plants in 
such a house should be grown in large 
pots and boxes, being, with most practical 
men, convinced that planting out trees 
of difficult culture — as most of those in 
question are — in borders, however care- 
fully prepared, leaves them subject to 
accidents at the roots, which are in no 
way BO easily detected and remedied than 
when the trees are treated as we have 
recommended. That a degree of genial 
bottom heat is of great advantage to 
such trees and plants, w^e know from long 
experience ; and to supply this in the most 
convenient way, and in the least objec- 
tionable manner, we would heat the floor 
they stand upon as shown by Mr Glen- 
dinning in section Tank-Heating, fig. 
262, The radiation of heat from tlie 
eight courses of pipes, as shown at e e, 
will be sufficient for excluding cold from 
the glass surface ; but that it would bo 
sufficiently powerful to heat the large 
volume of air towards the centre of the 
house, particularly during winter, we 
very greatly doubt A flow and return 
pipe, to be used in cold weather, is 
placed along the centre of the house 
in an air-chamber covered with cast- 
iron gmtings. Hot -water gutters, as 

shown in the example alluded to, should 
therefore be employed ; and as these 
of necessity should be placed under 
the floor level, a separate boiler should 
be devoted to heating them. The stoke- 
holes and boilers should, in the case 
before us, be set at the end next the 
back wall, and the return of the pipes 
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shotild be near to the door of entrance. 
And, still further to economise fuel 
and to give additional heat, the spaces 
under the footpaths may be (although 
this is not shown in the section) made 
into chambers extending the whole length 
of the house, and their sides built on 
the hollow-wall principle, to prevent loss 
of heat by absorption. In these a double 
set of smoke-flues could be built, through 
which the smoke and heat which passes 
the boiler could be made to travel, in- 
stead of being carried up at once into the 
walls as elsewhere suggested. The smoke 
would pass up one of these flues and re- 
turn by the other, and be finally let into 
the wall-flues. Indeed, throughout the 
summer, it might all pass off in that 
manner. As the furnace is placed at the 
end of this house, and in the centre of 
the end, by means of a damper being 
placed at each side of the furnace, the 
smoke and heated air could bo directed 
into the flues under the footpath on one 
side of the house through the day, and 
into those of the other side at night; and, 
as theflues and brickwork around would be 
charged with a very considerable amount 


of heat, that heat would continue to be 
given out long after the direction of the 
smoke and heated air had been changed. 

The footpaths should be of iron grat- 
ing, to allow the heated air to rise into 
the house; and, to facilitate this, a small 
supply of cold air might be admitted from 
over the furnace, to aid in driving out 
that which is heated in the chambers 
imder the floors. 

Tropical fruits, for their cultivation to 
perfection in this country, for the most 
part require a greater degree of light 
and sun than tbose we Imve been in 
the habit of growing hitherto. There- 
fore, a house upon the curvilinear prin- 
ciple, as exemplified in our figure, we con- 
sider the most eligible for the purpose. 

Attempts have been made in various 
places in England to cultivate certain of 
these fruits, and considerable success has 
attended the experiment. The only house 
of any size we have seen entirely appro- 
priated to this purpose is that built a few 
years ago by the late Duke of Northum- 
berland at Sion, and in which many of 
these fruits have attained the greatest 
perfection. 
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§ L— CONSERVATORIES. 

The erection of conservatories may be 
considered the highest grade in horticul- 
tural architecture ; in them elegance 
of design must be blended with cultural 
utility — architecture becomes the asso- 
ciate of horticulture. It is difficult to 
draw the line between the conser\’^atory 
and the greenhouse — both are conserva- 
tive in their principles. We must be 
content to take them according to the 
usual acceptation, and consider the former 
as differing from the latter in being larger 
in size, and having the plants or trees 
planted in prepared borders, instead of 
their being grown in pots and set upon 
stages as they are in the latter. Conserva- 
tories are ei^er tropical or extra-tropical. 
In the former, the plants of India and 
the tropics are cultivated ; wliile, in the 
latter, those brought from more tempe- 
rate countries are kept The situation of 
the conservatory may be on the lawn or 
in the flower garden, but not in the 
kitchen or fruit garden ; and in such situ- 
ations it should be a detached building, 
and glass on all sides. It is often also 
attached to the mansion, and forming 
part of it, as at the Deepdene in Surrey, 
and the Grange in Hampshire, to both of 
which highly architectural residences the 
conservatory forms a useful and appro- 
priate appendage. They are often de- 
tached, as at Alton Towers, Sion House, 
the laige one at Chatsworth, that at Dal- 
keith, and others. In style they vary 
like other buildings ; but they should 
alwa^ be, particularly if attached to the 
mansion, of the same style of architec- 
ture. This rule is, however, not always 
attended to ; for that at Sion House, 


designed by Fowler, is in the Italian style, 
that at Alton Towcra in the Grecian or 
Homan, and that at Chatsworth of no 
particular style whatever. There is, how- 
ever, attached to that princely residence 
a large and excellent conservatory, quite 
in accordance with our views, as forming 
part, as it were, of the house. 

Architecturally speaking, there is no 
impropriety in this; but, horticulturally 
speaking, a very great deal. In such cases 
it were better to place the conservatoiy at 
the very extremity of the buildings, and 
to connect it with the mansion by a glass 
corridor of a height and in a correspond- 
ing style with the conservatory’s elevation. 
This would produce the architectural 
effect wished for; and the conservatory, 
extending beyond the line of front eleva- 
tion, and placed rather in rear of it, would 
not mar the effect, as it w’ould be consi- 
dered an independent building. This 
corridor should have its roof fixed, and 
the front windows movable, so that they 
might be taken away during summer 
if desirable. The wall of the corridor 
should be covered with camellias, oranges, 
and similar hardy evergreen plants, 
planted in the soil under the floor, which 
should be covered with polished pave- 
ment or encaustic tiles. This corridor 
would form, as it were, a long narrow 
conservatory when viewed from the living 
room with which it should be connected, 
and doubtless would, even when seen in 
perspective, have a less grand and impos- 
ing effect than a broader and more spa- 
cious structure; but it would be calcu- 
lated to afford a great amount of enjoy- 
ment to the lover of plants, as well as 
great variety in passing along it towards 
^e conservatory. It would also offer an 
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excellent means for taking exercise in bad Ike breaks in the building; and from the 
weather, and also become an interesting conservatory it may be continued to the 
promenade at all times. There is no stables, or to any other place of usual 
necessity that such a corridor should be resort 

carried its whole length in a direct line — The conservatory at the Grange, of 
it may recede and project according to which fig. 497 is an internal view, and 


Fig. 497. 



fig. 498 a cross section, was built from 
the designs of C, R Cockerell, Esq., who, 
at the same time, greatly improved the 
mansion. It is in the Grecian style, and 


Fig. 49S. 



is 70 feet in length by 46 feet in breadth, 
and 21 feet high. We do not introduce 
this house as a novelty, but as being one 
of the best conservatories we have seen. 
Its proportions are good, its connection 
with the mansion enjoyable, its details 
faultless, and, either as a conservatory 
attached to a mansion, or as standing 
detached on the lawn, we consider it a 
model of course we would, in the latter 
case, substitute glass for the opaque wall 
that connects it with the mansion. Two 
beds of prepared soil, each Ifi^ feet wide, 
are planted with suitable plants; a walk 

VOL. I. 


6 feet 6 inches broad passes down the 
centre, and one of 4 feet 9 inches passes 
along the back and front sides. Along 
the back wall is a border 18 inches broad, 
ill which climbing plants are grown and 
trained to a wire trellis to cover the back 
wall. At each pilaster in 
the front and ends, also, there 
is a prepared border, in 
which the choicer kinds 
of climbing plants are 
planted and trained up the 
iron columns (fig. 449) which 
face the pilasters. A glass 
door opens into the con- 
servatory from Lady Ash- 
builon’s private apartments; 
and the principal entrance, 
from the spacious terrace 
without, leads through a 
vestibule in which large spe- 
cimen plants in ornamental tubs, boxes, 
and pots stand. 

In the recesses of the windows, be- 
tween the pilasters, stands 7 inches high 
are placed, upon which small plants 
while in bloom are set Under tkese 
stands are the ventilators, which admit 
the heated air and steam together or 
separately, as may be desired, into the 
house. The water which falls from the 
roof is conducted through iron columns, 

2 z 


Fig. 499. 
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fig. 500, which support the roof, into a 
large tank under the portico, and brought 
up again by a for- 


Fig. 500. 



cing-pump for the 
supply of the 
house.’* 

Those parts of 
the roof immedi- 
ately over the 
walks are covered 
with double plates 
of iron enclosing 
a body of air, to 
prevent the escape 
of heat^ and over 
these are neat iron 
gi'atings, sothatany 
one may walk along 
to repair the glass, 
paint, &c. Ventila- 
tion is effected by 


opening the windows in front or at the 
ends, and by letting down the top roof 
sashes. It is heated by a combination of 
Sylvester’s hot-air stove and steam placed 
in chambers under the floors. From the 
manner in which the roof of this house is 
constructed, it will readily be understood 
that any extent of area may be enclosed ; 
and, in this respect, it approaches very 
closely to the more recently invented 
ridge-and-furrow roof. In the latter, no 
doubt, half the number of columns would 
suffice, both for supporting the roof, and 
also for taking away the rain water; but 
the number of these is no disadvantage, 
as climbing plants constitute so large a 
portion of conservatory decoration, and 
as, for want of such conveniences to train 
them to, they are much less ciiltivated 
than they deserve; for amongst them 
some of the most beautiful and profuse 
bloomers are to be found. A further use 
to which these might be put, in the case 
of a tropical conservatory, might be to 
use each alternate column for taking away 
the rain water, and to make the others the 
means of heating the atmosphere, the hot 
water ascending up the centre of the 
coluAn, and descending down the sides. 
The heat, by this means, would be radi- 
ated to all parts of the house. The con- 
ducting pipes, both for the flow of the 
hot water and its return towards the 
boiler, should be placed under the walks, 
in a detached chamber, and, from these 
pipes, branch ones might be carried under 


the beds to afford bottom heat when re- 
quired. These could easily be regulated 
by proper stopcocks placed on the mains, 
and could be reached by having orna- 
mental brass ventilators fixed in the floor, 
and made to open sufficiently to admit a 
turncock key for the purpose of turning 
off or on the circulation to the beds under 
the plants. The branch pipes should be 
laid amongst the drainage, and not in the 
soil of the border. Such beds might also 
be very efficiently heated by fbrming 
brick-and-cement tanks under them, and 
supplying them either by branch nozzles 
from the mains that supply the columns, 
or by a separate set of main pipes, which 
would be better, as the pressure of the 
w’^ater in the columns would be liable to 
burst tlie tanks, unless these were made 
exceedingly strong. Indeed, it is always 
better to have separate boilers where two 
objects are to be served, as in such a case 
as this. In ornamental conservatories 
such as this is, when intended for tropical 
plants, it will be found exceedingly useful 
to have elegant vases distributed through 
it : at times these may be occupied with 
single 8|)ecimen plants, but their legiti- 
mate use is to act as reservoirs of hot 
water, to be supplied by small pipes pass- 
ing up through them, and not only to give 
out heat by radiation from their sides, but 
vapour from their tops. Vases, however, 
for this purpose, should be metallic, as 
giving off heat more rapidly than stone, 
composition, or earthenw^are ; and care 
should be fiiken that they associate with 
the style of architecture of tlie house. 

In defining wherein the conservatory 
differs from the greenhouse, we have said 
above that, in the former, the plants or 
trees are planted out in a border of pre- 
pared soil. This, however, is not abso- 
lutely necessary, nor at all times exj)edient. 
The trees or plants may be grown in large 
tubs, boxes, or pots ; but m these are in 
general unsightly, they may be set in a 
floor sunk under the level of the walks, 
and elevated or lowered according to the 
depth of the tub, box, or pot — the space 
above being covered with portable panels 
of cast-iron grating of ornamental pattern, 
so as to form, when arranged, a very com- 
plete flooring. Or the boxes may be 
plunged, or covered with stones, flints, 
brickbats, coarse gravel, &c., to within a 
few inches of the floor level, and finished 
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ofiF with a covering of clean gravel, moss 
frequently renewed, or any other similar 
contrivance, to hide the cases in which the 
trees are planted — leaving, however, the 
surface of the soil exposed to view, for the 
purpose of watering and for the admission 
of air to their roots. By these latter means 
they will appear as if planted out in the 
general eflFect, but, at the same time, be 
capable of removal when fresh arrange- 
ments are deemed expedient, or of being 
taken to some other house in the event of 
sickness, or totally removed to give room 
to others more valuable. When the 
stronger and more robust growing plants 
are planted in a bed of prepared soil, which 
is in general, in conservatories, made too 
rich and too deep, they outgrow all 
bounds; even the house itself is not suffi- 
cient to contain them. They injure or 
destroy their less vigorous, and, very often, 
more valuable neighbours, and, after a 
year or two, they themselves have to be 
cut out and thrown away, after having de- 
stroyed all around them, by overshadow- 
ing them, and robbing them of their share 
of nourishment at the roots. By con- 
fining them to large tubs, boxes, or pots, 
the latter of these evils is completely re- 
medied, their extra luxuriance is checked, 
a disposition to produce more flowers, in 
proportion to their size, is brought on; 
and often, in summer, some of the more 
hardy may be set out of doors, to give 
breathing room, as it were, to the others; 
and when the house becomes too much 
crowded, the duplicates, or those least 
interesting to the proprietor, may be re- 
moved altogether, and disposed of in a 
variety of ways. It is quite absurd in 
this country to attempt to gi’ow the trees 
of the tropics, or even of extra-tropical 
countries, to anything like their natural 
size. Who would be so bold, let us only 
ask, as to construct a house in which a 
single plant of Araucaria excelsa could de- 
velop itself to eoen half its natural size or 
who would find accommodation for a full- 
grown tree of Adansonia digitata, the very 
trunk of which, if we are to believe tra- 
vellers, is equal to the diameter of almost 
the largest glass-house built in Europe! 
As it is, therefore, quite impossible for us 
to exhibit the trees, and, indeed, many 
even of the herbaceous plants of distant 
countries, of their full natural size, let us 
be content to raise them as it were by 


scale, and, by good cultivation and proper 
accommodation, cause them to develop 
their natural character somewhat dimi- 
nished from the original in dimensions. 

Regarding the dimensions of conserva- 
tories, we quote the following remarks, as 
ofiered by the late Mr. Loudon, on this 
subject : The laws of vegetation render 
it utterly impossible that a small conser- 
vatory can ever look well. A conservatory 
is for the growth of trees and shrubs, not 
like a greenhouse for mere pelargoniums 
and other small plants in pots ; and trees 
and shrubs, to look well, must have room, 
and especi^y breadth, to expand them- 
selves. As every conservatory, however 
narrow, must be at least of the height of 
the apartments with which it is connected, 
the width, if not considerably greater than 
the height, will always occasion the plants 
to have an etiolated appearance. Sup- 
posing the height of a conservatory to be 
12 feet, the width should never be less 
than 18 feet; it being understood to be 
essential that the whole of the roof is to 
be of glass.” The same authority goes 
on to observe, that “ provided the whole 
of the roof be of glass, and the walks 
broad, so as to allow of a free circulation 
of air round the trees, it signifies much 
less than is generally imagined what may 
be either the aspect or the position of the 
conservatory.” Perpendicular light is of 
so much importance to plants, that with- 
out it they will not thrive, nor even long 
continue to exist. Were it not for the 
shadow of opaque side walls, it would 
signify little to some plants— camellias and 
oranges for example — ^whether they were 
composed of bricks or glass, provided a 
sufficiency of ventilation was admitted. 
It is w'ant of ventilation, more than of 
horizontal light, that causes plants at the 
back of conservatories with opaque walls 
to suffer as they in general do. However, 
we believe that glass sides all round may be 
now constructed as cheap, if not cheaper, 
than they can be formed of brick or stone. 
Such being the case, and as transparent 
sides must be admitted to look best^ we 
see no reason why they should not be 
adopted. 

The large conservatory erected for the 
late Mrs Col. Beaumont, at Bretton Hall, 
although no longer existing, having been 
dismantled by her successor, may be given 
as a specimen of a dome-shaped house of 
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the largest size hitherto erected. It was 
designed and executed by the Messrs 
Bailey, of Holbom, the well-known hot- 
house builders ; it was entirely formed of 
curvilinear sa^ bars of wrought iron, 
without rafters or principal ribs. These 
sash bars were nearly two inches deep, and 
half an inch thick in the thickest port, 
and weighed only about one pound per 
lineal foot. The house consisted of two 
domes — {yide fig. 501)— -the upper and 


Fig. 501. 



lower, the former being supported by a 
series of cast-iron tubular columns, a a, 
covered with climbing plants. This im- 
mense structure was 100 feet in dia- 
meter, and 60 feet high. It was heated 
by st^m, brought from a boiler at some 
distance, so as not to be seen from the 
house ; the pipes, e e, being laid under the 
floor, as in similar cases. The ventilation 
was effected by a series of ventilators in 
the plinth b, by oj>ening sashes between 
the two domes c c, and by an opening in 
the crown d, all of which w’ere opened 
and shut by very simple and effective 
means. The entrance was by a porch 
attached to it, a mode always necessary 
in such forms of houses. 

The original model of this house was 
lately pointed out to us in the royal 
gardens at Frogmore, having been pre- 
sented to the Princess Royal by the 
Messrs Bailey, with a view to its being 
converted into a Wardian case. For 
objections to dome-shaped houses, vide 
Hothousb-Boilbing, &c. 

The circular architectural conservatory 
at Dalkeith Park, of which Plate XV. is 
im elevation, is a detached building placed 
in a small flower-garden, intended to have 
been very much enlarged Other arrange- 
ments, however, having since been made, 


this intention is not likely, at least for the 
present, to be carried into effect This is 
a highly enriched architectural building, 
and reflects great credit on the taste of 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, at whose sug- 
gestions it was erected; and also on 
William Burn, Esq., the eminent archi- 
tect, under whose directions it was built 
It is the most elaborate, and, probably, 
the best specimen of a truly architectural 
conservatory in the kingdom. The situa- 
tion has been unhappily chosen, being too 
low, lying in a valley by the river side, 
instead of being upon rising ground. 
Such a house should have stood on high 
ground, surrounded by an architectuml 
flower-garden, approached by three or 
more distinct flights of steps, and encom- 
passed by highly ornamental mural para- 
j)et8 and pavement terraces, with richly 
laid out parterres, in a style corresponding 
with the architecture of the building. One 
flight of steps, and one terrace, about 3 
feet in height, surrounds the house; but, 

. from the low level of the ground, a suffi- 
ciently gi-and effect has not been produced. 
The present terrace and richly carved 
balustrade are in excellent keeping ; be- 
yond this, however, should have been an 
architectural garden, and, descending from 
that level, another in the same style, of 
greater diameter, also enclosed by a para- 
pet, the descent from it leading to the 
natural ground-level. Within this latter 
garden should be placed fountiiins, statues, 
and vases, the two latter mTangcd by the 
sides of the four principal walks, which 
should have approached the house from 
the four cardinal points. Had the situa- 
tion otherwise been good, all this could 
have been effected artificially, namely, by 
elevating the floor of the house 20 feet or 
more above its present level, and forming 
the first terrace round it on arches, and 
the receding ones solid, falling to the 
natural level of the grounds. 

The whole of the building is of beautiful 
ivhite sandstone, the best in Scotland, but, 
unfortunately, as is the case with all soft 
stones of this kind, very subject to become 
discoloured from the grow^ of lichens 
and other minute mosses, which require 
much labour in removal. 

The lower parapet, of which fig. 502 a 
is a portion of one of the divisions or 
panels, is richly carved. 

The circular pilasters, h, rise from a 
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square base, and are richly carved about 
one-third of their height These support 


Fig. 502. 



the roof and also the entablature c, and the 
richly-cut open parapet d over it. Behind 
this parapet is the gutter for taking away 
the rain water, which is conveyed in pipes 
set in the centre of two of tlie pilasters, 
perforated on purpose, into two large 
stone cisterns in the cellar undcnieath. 
The stone caiwing all over the interior of 

Fig. 


the house is equally rich with that with- 
out. 

The roof is of wood, in angular sashes, 
supported by unnecessarily heavy girders, 
giving the interior a heavy and confused 
appearance; and this, together with the 
chimney rising from the centre of the 
floor, although equally rich in stone 
carving with the rest of the building, de- 
stroys the internal efiect. This will be 
seen by a glance at fig. 503, which is a 
cross section of the house. 

Had the roof been a simple dome, with- 
out the apparently unnecessary trussing, 
and the chimney omitted, tlie house would 
have looked lighter, and in imagination 
would have been larger. Architecturally 
reasoning, however, the trussing and 
chimney are in correct keeping with the 
rest of the building. In the cross section 
a is the chimney flue; b h the balance 
weights by which the top lights are drawn 
up andMown ; c c the position of the hot- 
water pipes under the stone table, for 
plants, which suiTounds the house— (these 
jiipes are partially hidden by a very ela- 
borate cast-iron trellis, in exactly the same 
architectural style as the house ;; dd is the 
cellar under the floor of the house, in 
Avhich are placed two furnaces and boilers, 
as w'ell as two large cisterns for holding 
nun water. This cellar, although in reality 
intended for the furnaces, and for giving 
height to the building, is found valuable 
for potting the plants, and keeping all 
material, such as coal, ashes, mould, &c., 
out of sight, and it is also used as a mush- 
room house ; c e is a vaulted passage which 
goes round the house, and communicates 
at both ends with the cellar ; // a broad 
polished pavement walk which suiTounds 
the house, and is approached by flights of 
steps, provided with highly cut hand-rails, 
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marked $ ^this pavement walk fonns fallen into of connecting the etmie plat- 
a narrow terrace, with a rich open parapet, form with the external wall of the house, 
fig. 604, divided into panels by square thus completely shutting oflT the plants 

on it from participating in the least in 
the heat arising from the pipes. We 
may also state that this house was one of 
the first, if not actually the very first, 
heated in Scotland upon the hot^water 
principle. Although it w’as glazed with 
double thick glass, it has snared much 
from bad glazing, the laps being much 
too broad. 

Many rather severe criticisms were 
passed upon this house after it was fin- 
ished ; and it was vciy generally pre- 
dicted tliat plants would not grow in it 
pilasters, finished at top with elaborately Such, however, is not the case ; for we 
carved vases; ^ ^ is the grass lawn; i i a that plants thrive as well in it as in 

broad gravel walk, leading from other ^f the other nine plant-houses erected 

walks to the steps of the pavement ter- the new garden by ou^lves. The 
race ; k the position of the fiumaces ; I ventilation is copious, and is effected by 
the direction of the smoke-flues from the the toj) lights sliding dowm over those 
furnace to the chimney. below them, and being suspended by ba- 

The whole floor is paved with polished lance weights and copper chains, as seen in 
Arbroath pavement. Formerly a ciust- the cross section, which hang down round 
iron stage occupied the centre of the the central column ; while the whole of 
liouse, leaving a passage of four feet be- the side windows of the house, which are 
tween it and the stone table. This was hi two lengths, open upwards and down- 
removed some yeai-s ago, and as the plants wiu*d.s. This, although very well during 
’which occupy "the house are large, they the heat of summer, is by no means 
stand upon the floor. adapted for winter ventilation ; for, as in 

For elaborate workmanship and cle- all cases of high side ventilation, the cold 
gance of design, this house, as an archi- ^dr blows at once on the tender plants 
tectural conservatory, is not equalled by within, before it becomes at all warmed 
any we have seen, nor is there perhaps in by the temperature of the house. This 
Britain a finer specimen. The arrange- might have been readily remedied by 
ments for heating are very properly un- bringing in air under the pavement walk, 
der the house, as has been already men- and terminating these air-pipes close to 
tioned, and are therefore quite out of the floor under the bot-watcr ones, 
sight. Two hot-water boilers are em- As another example of a detached ar- 
ployed, though one would have been sufli- chitectural conservatory, fig. 506, we 
dent ; and the pipes surround the house shall give one of those at Alton Towers, 
under the side platform. We may here the princely although extraordinary resi- 
observe, that the general error has been dence of the Earl of Shrewsbury. This 

Fig. 505. 
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house, which is from the designs of Mr 
Abraham, resident architect to &at noble- 
man, has been condemned by some wri- 
ters as being heavy, dark, and unfitted for 
the end in view. We, however, think 
differently ; and although it is not alto- 
gether what we think the hem ideal of a 
first-rate architectural conservatory, still 


there is something so original in it alto- 
gether, that we deem it a fit subject for 
republishing. Though not to be entirely 
copied, it may give ideas in the composi- 
tion of one of a greater merit 
The detached architectural conserva- 
tory at Kew, of which fig. 506 is an end 
elevation, and 607 a cross section, now 
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no means perfect, nor sufficient. The roof 
is of iron, with metallic supports, but the 
side windows are of wood — the panes of 
glass in them being 14 inches by 10. The 
larger plants are in tubs and large boxes 
set on the pavement floor ; the smaller 
ones are set on stages along the sides — 
the front one having an evaporating 
trough a, 18 inches wide, along the side 
next the glass, and immediately above the 
hot-water pipes, for the purpose of keep- 
ing up a humid atmosphere. The heat- 
ing is by Perkins’s coil-pipe boiler, of 
which there are two. The command of 
heat is found to be sufficient. The co- 
lumns between the front and end sashes, 
as will be seen by the elevation, as well 
as the base and entablature, are of stone. 
This house, to be complete, should have 
the solid back wall removed, and glass 
substituted, similar to the front and 
ends. 

In connection with this house, it may 
not be uninteresting to state that three 
conservatories exactly alike were erected 
in the grounds at Buckingham Palace, 
from designs by the late Sir Jeffrey Wy- 
attville, of which this is one — it having 
been removed to Kcw by William IV. 
The second was converted into a royal 
chapel ; and the third still remains in 
the private grounds attached to Her 
Majesty’s town residence. 

The detached conservatory at Sion 
House, shown on Plate XVI., is elegant in 
design, and of superior workmanship. It 
has, however, the fault of being too nar- 
row for its length and height, and also of 
having the back walls of masonry instead 
of glass. This splendid structure is in 
the Italian style, and was designed by 
Mr Charles Fowler, an architect of great 
taste. It is surrounded in front and at 
the ends by a chaste architectural terrace, 
and connected at the centre and ends by 
spacious flights of steps, with an architec- 
tural flower-garden, better designed than 
originally planted. The ground-plan 
will show the arrangement, which consists 
of a parallelogram centre, the dome of 
which is 60 feet high, and glass on all 
sides, adapted to the culture of stove-trees 
and large plants. The two wings form 
each a crescent, terminating in two paral- 
lelograms chiefly used for greenhouse 
plants, oranges, &c. The front elevation 


the whole of the roof is composed of the 
same material, and partly glazed with 
plate glass. The whole is heated by two 
steam-boilers placed in a building at a 
considerable distance, and well shut out 
of sight. Ventilation we have always 
considered as imperfectly effected in this 
range, and to this may be attributed in a 
great degree that want of success which, 
for years after its erection, was found to 
exist — a result which was experienced in 
the cultivation of many plants, not only 
in this conservatory, but also in others 
constructed upon similar principles. The 
crescent wings connecting the centre with 
the terminating divisions are much too 
narrow, which, with the opaque back 
wall, gives them the appearance of ordi- 
nary greenhouses. 

The Koyal Botanical Society of Lon- 
don’s conservatory in the Regent’s Park, 
of which only one-fourth of the original 
design has as yet been finished, is a struc- 
ture very much to our mind, the more 
especially as it is not earned to too great 
a height. That portion of it which is 
finished is 175 feet in length and 75 feet 
in breadth. ^^It consists of a series of 
curvilinear span-roofs, the centre one be- 
ing 40 feet in height and 50 feet in width, 
and the two others on each side of it be- 
ing about 25 feet in height and the same 
in width. They are supported on rows 
of iron pillars, which are tubular, for the 
purpose of conducting rain water from 
the roof to the cisterns, to be made avail- 
able for watering the plants. The centre 
span has a semicircular end standing out 
about 25 feet from the front line of the 
building, forming the principal entrance, 
in which the broad walk leading from the 
south gate terminates. A span-roof of 
the same height and width as the others 
(25 feet) starts from each side of the 
principal or centre arch, and, extending 
along the front at right angles to the 
other roofs, presents a fine-looking front- 
age resting on a pei*pendicular elevation 
of about 10 feet— thus improving its gene- 
ral appearance, which would otherwise be 
of a zigzag form. At each end of the 
building a curve, starting from the spring 
of the upper one, comes down near the 
ground, forming, as it w^ere, a lean-to cur- 
vilinear house of about 12 feet in width, 
but having no partition to divide it from 
the rest of the house. In regard to heat- 
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ing, this is effected by hot water, which, 
entering at one comer, is made to travel 
in six coils of 4-inch iron pipe round the 
whole area^ within a short space of the 
boundary, and in four pipes up and 
down the middle of the house. The pipes 
are enclosed in drains about 3 feet deep, 
which are connected with each other at 
right angles by hollow chambers or drains, 
for the purpose of conducting the heated 
air across the space intervening between 
one row of pipes and the other — the warm 
air rising through shafts closed in with 
iron gratings, and placed at distances 
varying from 15 to 25 feet square through- 
out the entire area. 

“ In addition to the pipes, an iron tank, 
2 feet in width, and 6 inches in depth, 
passes all round the inside, close to the 
glass, which comes down to the ground 
all the way round. This tank is furnished 
with openings for the escape of vapour, 
which can be closed when required, and 
an aperture, covered with a grating, is 
left along each side of the tank, to allow 
the heat radiated from the sides to escape 
into the atmosphere of the house. The 
whole is warmed by two of Burbidge and 
Healy’s ribbed boilers, each measuring 
29 inches in width. Each boiler is pre- 
sumed to heat 2500 feet of 4-inch pipe. 
The chimney and boiler are at some 
distance from the house, to which the 
pipes are led through a covered drain.” — 
Gard. Chron. For the mode of ventilation, 
which is, of the kind, very complete, 
mde section Ventilation. The internal 
arrangements are quite a departure from 
the stiff and formal stylo generally fol- 
lowed in structures of the kind. Here, 
so far as the space enclosed will admit of 
it, the plants are grouped in clumps, 
while specimens of extra merit stand 
singly, the majority of them being in a 
portable state, so that the arrangement 
can be varied or changed to suit existing 
circumstances; and ample space is afforded 
between them, so that visitors may ramble 
amongst them with as much freedom as 
in a shrubbery in the open air. A por- 
tion of this fine structure is separated 
from the main body by a glass screen, 
and is kept at a much higher temperature, 
to accommodate the tropical plants grow- 
ing in it — exemplifying what we have 
elwwhere noticed, that glass structures, 
however large, may be partitioned off by 
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glass screens, to suit any circumstances 
of temperature or culture. In this part, a 
very successful attempt has been made 
to give additional interest to the interior, 
by elevating the surface considerably, 
and giving it the character of rock-work, 
adding to the extent of promenade, as 
well as placing many of the low-growing 
plants much nearer to the light, and 
enabling the visitor to extend ihe range 
of vision over the greater part of the 
interior. The whole structure is com- 
posed of iron rafters and sashes, part of 
which are movable, for the purpose of 
ventilation. Were this structure finished 
according to the original plan, it would 
be one of the best specimens of hothouse 
architecture in existence, exceeding even 
that at Kew in the correctness of its 
proportions — if not architectural, at least 
cultural. 

On the subject of conservatory-build- 
ing we have the following very sensible 
remarks by Mr Marnock, in a leading 
article in “The Gardeners* Journal”: 
“ In the arrangement and construction 
of horticultural erections of all kinds, 
and especially such as are of large dimen- 
sions, Light is decidedly the first and 
most important question to be consider- 
ed. An architect is by education taught 
to study and apply principles which, 
when carried into effect, as we sometimes 
see them in the construction of conser- 
vatories and plant-houses, are too often 
in direct opposition to those laws which 
nature has determined as essential to the 
development of vegetable life. The archi- 
tect, guided by the principles of his own 
art, must of necessity, if the erection be 
one of importance, introduce opaque 
pilasters or columns of duo proportion, 
with frieze, comice, and blocking course 
of the same material : add to this, what 
is a common accompaniment of ordinary 
conservatories, the back and end walls of 
masonry. Such conservatories may be 
suitable a^lums for the blind, but they 
are ill adapted for the growth of plants. 
If, therefore, our experience be worth 
anything, nothing can compensate for 
the want of light, nor can anything 
justify the adoption of a single square 
inch of opaque material in any part of 
the roof or sides, from the level of the 
floor upwards, except so far as the 
strength and durability of the structure 
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itself may require. This is unquestion- 
ably essential to the growth and perfect 
culture of what we are in the habit of 
designating stove and greenhouse plants ; 
and we do not at all understand why the 
same principles should not be alike appli- 
cable to forcing-houses, no matter for 
what purpose they may be required. 

“ It has often occurred to us that the 
usual arrangement of such structures 
greatly disfigured and injured the effect 
which garden establishments would other- 
wise produce. Instead of the customary 
mode of placing a lofty sloping roof of 
glass against the south side of an equally 
lofty brick wall, with lean-to sheds on 
the north, for the most part slovenly, 
and always impleasant as objects seen 
within the garden — instead of arrange- 
ments of this kind, why not construct 
some of the various forms of span-roofed 
houses, or a series of spans running north 
and south along the centre of the garden, 
with glass on all sides to within a foot or 
so of the ground, and surrounded with 
well-kept gravel walks ? We believe the 
time is not far distant when gardeners 
will no more tolerate the existence, and 
far less attempt to defend the necessity, 
that any portion of a hothouse should 
consist of opaque walls, than they would 
attempt to eulogise the superior advan- 
tages of a permanently clouded sky for 
imparting high flavour to their fruit, or 
ripeness and firmness of woody texture 
to the buds and bearing wood of the 
future year.” 

The same authority is particularly 
anxious to direct the attention of gardeners 
to endeavour to show their employers 
the impropriety of spending large sums 
of money in the erection of architectural 
conservatories for the growth of plants : 
such structures are proper places for the 
display of sculpture and works of art, 
but they have no other utility. A shell 
of glass of the lightest and slightest 
description, consistent with due re^d 
to strength, will afford the greatest enjoy- 
ment to the fimaily, because in such the 
plants will thrive. A conservatory is 
essentially a place of amusement for 
females, and ought no more to be de- 
tached from the mansion than the music- 
room or the billiard-room. We should, 
of course, equally with the architect, 
object to join a mere shell of glass imme- 


diately upon the massive masonry of the 
mansion, and would connect the one 
with the other by means of a corridor 
or covered-way of greater or less length, 
according to the circumstances. Then, 
instead of spending £5000 or £10,000 
to cover a few square yards of ground 
with a mass of expensive but unless 
masonry, we would say, spend it in 
a manner adapted only to the growth 
of plants ; and on this principle £10,000 
would cover an acre of ground, or any 
quantity in the same proportion.” 

We do not, however, go so far as 
entirely to exclude architectural conser- 
vatories : in many cases we prefer them, 
the more especially when forming part of 
the mansion ; but we would, in all such 
cases, adapt them as nearly as possible 
to the style of architecture in which 
the house is built ; and we would furnish 
them with trees or plants that would 
prosper in them. The conservatory we 
hold to be as much a place for showing 
off plants already grown, or in bloom, 
as a structure for their growth ; and we 
would have houses for bringing them to 
that state adapted to the purpose. We 
also hold the conservatory to be a part 
and portion of the mansion, and as neces- 
sary an appendage to it as the picture 
gallery, music-room, or billiard-room. It 
may with great propriety be attached to 
a lady’s boudoir, and opening into it, 
as is the case with Lord Ashburton’s at 
the Grange, where the conservatory forms 
no small feature in the general elevation 
of that splendid mansion, a chaste Grecian 
building — while it is a house in which 
plants have long been known to thrive to 
admiration. 

Unfortunately, in writing upon any 
subject, man is apt to be led away, to a 
certain extent, by the train of thought 
passing in his own mind at the moment, 
without waiting to see whether all the 
world is following in the same path. 
Now, it appears to us that conservatories 
ought to be looked upon in more lights 
than one. No doubt a conservatory, 
expressly got up for the cultivation 
of plants done, without regard to any 
other object, should have all the light 
possible; and such, we would say, should 
be the conservatories in botanical estab- 
lishments. But a private conservatory 
may, without any breach of good taste, 
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or good sense either, be attached to the 
owner s dwelling, so that it can be visited 
at all times without inconvenience, and 
indeed, upon fitting occasions, thrown 
open so as to form part of his house. 
Again, a conservatory may be erected in 
some part of the grounds as an object to 
be seen from some particular point, or 
it may be attached to a flower garden, in 
the Italian or similar decorative style. 
In either of the latter cases, the conser- 
vatory should accord with the architec- 
ture of the mansion : it should be an 
object consisting of something more than 
a mere sheet of glass, and ought to be 
in strict keeping with the garden of 
which it is to form no unimportant part. 
In the first case, 
we hold it to be 


covered with the bark of trees and cor- 
nices formed of pine cones. This house 
formed the termination of the principal 
suite of apartments, which all opened, by 
means of movable partitions and very 
wide doors, into one grand promenade. 

At Pain’s Hill, Clarence Lodge, &c., 
the conservatories form good adjuncts to 
the mansions, and the one attached to 
Chatsworth, even with a bad exposure, is 
an additional luxury even in the palace 
of the Peak ; and the same may be said 
of that at the Deepdene. Of those that 
are incongruous and completely out of 
place, we may mention that at Trent- 
ham, at the entrance to the house, those 
at Tottenham Park, Welbeck, <kc., as be- 
ing amongst the 
508 . worst. That at 
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a house to show 
off plants al- 
ready grown, and 
brought into it 
for the enjoyment 
of the owner, and 
to be kept always 
gay with flowers 
supplied from 
other sources. 

There may, in- 
deed, be perma-"* 
nent trees in it — 
such as oranges,^ 
camellias, and - 
some creeping ^ 
plants also. Such 
a house, there- 
fore, if nearly all 
glass, and much 
exposed to the 

sun, would be the very worst possible 
place for the purpose of retaining the 
flowers in perfection* for any length of 
time; — too warm to be enjoyed during 
the day, and, if not exceedingly well 
fitted and kept in repair, too cold and 
draughty during the night, when evening 
parties might wish to promenade in it. 

An effective and imposing conservatory 
was once attached to the Regency Cottage 
in Windsor Park; but, like most of the 
gardening works of that period, it is now 
talked of as a thing that was. We allude 
to the house because it was actually in the 



the Deepdene, fig. 
508, forms not 
only part of the 
elevation, but of 
the general de- 
sign of an Italian 
, residence consi- 

BB , 1 dered as a model. 

How far a conser- 
vatory attached 
to a castellated 
. mansion wouldbe 
in good taste, we 
are not prepared 
; to say, not having 
: had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing 
one, although we 
know that such 
do exist ; and, as 
an instance, we 
may mention that at Swinton Park, where 
the conservatory is built to correspond with 
the adjoining castellated mansion, plants 
have been grown in it to a veiy high state 
of perfection. We have, however, ventured 
to attach one to a strictly Norman-Gothic 
residence at Dunnemarle near Culross, 
fig. 509, which, we are told, has met with 
commendation. The conservatories at 
Alton Towers wo consider objectionable, 
as there was no positive necessity for 
their being so strictly architectural to 
the extent they are, ttiey being discon- 
nected with the house, and not even in 


cottage style, in form a parallelogram ter- the same style. They partake too much 
minating in a circular saloon, which latter of house, and too little of garden archi- 
was thatched without, and the ceiling teoture — two entirely different branches of 
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tiie Bm» ait; but everything at Alton 
Towera is d(m6 in a way peculiar to itsett 
7^ aareduteetoral conservator at Dal- 
keitb has been much criticised, and 


although we disapprove of it in amne 
respects, and in none more than in the en^ 
ormous cost, which would have built an 
excellent bouse ten times diie sise, still wa 



find it a good house for large specimens 
of plants to grow in. 

There are two aspects, we think, in 
which conservatory-building should be 
regarded — namely, external effect and in- 
ternal convenience and fitness for the end 
in view. If external effect is desired, it 
can scarcely be looked for in a mere shoot 
of glass, whatever the form or however 
transparent it may be ; but if the cultiva- 
tion of plants be the object, then let us 
have light, and as little architectural dis- 
play as possible. 

For the following designs, Plate XVII., 
we are indebted to Messrs Mackenzie and 
Matthews, eminent architects at Elgin, 
who have recently executed this building 
for a gentleman in the north of Scotland. 
As a plant-structure in connection with 
the mansion, it is veiy complete, both in 
regard to convenience and effect. It is 
evident, however, ifrom its size, that it is 
intended to be kept supplied from another 
greenhouse, where the plants are to be 
brought into a flowering state. The de- 
tails are so complete that further descrip- 
tion is unnecessary. 

This may be called a town conser- 
vatory, the upper part of which might 
appropriately enough be placed over 
some of the offices, and entered from the 
drawing-room or breakfast-room. As 
an E^eeable adjunct to a villa residence, 
it will recommend itself ; and even, upon 
a larger scale, it might be happily enough 
connected with a house of considerable 
magnitude. Indeed, it were well if ladies 
would adopt such plant-structures in 


connection with their rooms, instead of 
continuing the unhealthy and plant- 
destroying system of having tliem placed 
in their sitting-rooms. The communi- 
cation with such a conservatory, to bo 
complete, should have a double door — 
that is, one of glass and another of wood, 
the former to be all in one piece, of plate 
glass, and, like the other, made to run 
back into a recess in the wall. When 
privacy is wished, the wooden door may 
be used ; and when the plants are wished 
to be seen, the glass door is to bo substi- 
tuted; or both may bo slid into the 
recess, and the conservatory thrown open 
to the room. Besides the enjoyment 
arising from the mere sight of the plants, 
or their odoriferous aroma, such an ar- 
rangement would incite even a valetudi- 
narian to quit his couch and take a stroll 
amongst them. Such structures should 
be glazed with a slightly obscured glass, 
so that the sun's rays during summer 
may be partially modified, by which 
means the plants would remain longer 
in flower, and greater privacy would be 
enjoyed by the owner. In certain cases 
it will be desirable to have a private mode 
of entrance for the person who attends to 
the watering, &c., to avoid his having to 
pass through the rooms. This may be 
effected in a variety of ways. For ex- 
ample, if a flower-stage occupies the centre 
of the house, a trapdoor may be placed 
under it; or a spiral metallic stair may be 
placed on the outside where least seen, 
and where the most ready means of enter- 
ing by a small window in the side of the 
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stanictiire may be !llie doot ci 

oommunicalicm ahauld be placed opposite 
to the centre of the conservatory; and, 
like the subject of our illustration, the 
building sho^d be heated by hot water. 

The cons^atory at Dunnemarle (fig. 
509, already given) will be objected to by 
the advocates for mere glass coverings, on 
account of the massive elevation. Ibis, 
however, was necessary, as it constituted 
part of the mansion; and, as it is intended 
to form a pleasant promenade to the 
owner, who is unable to take exercise at 
all times in the open air, more than a 
structure for the. cultivation of plants. 
It also forms a connection between the 
house and the garden, the walls of which 
are built in the same style, (vide section 
Garden Walls,) and join the conserva- 
tory at the end farthest fi:om the house. 
A mere glass case in such a situation 
would have been in as bad taste as the 
lean-to conservatory existing upon the 
same spot prior to the architectural im- 
provements being commenced. We have 
elsewhere stated that light, to be benefi- 
cial to plants, must fall upon them per- 
pendicularly, and that horizontal light is 
of very little moment Here, adapting 
the plants to the circumstances of the 
case produces, as it always will do, a 
happy result. The proprietor is fond of 
camellias and orange trees, and certainly 
possesses not only the best collection of 
the latter to be found in Scotland, bxit 
the best grown specimens also. This 
house is span-roofed, that roof being, 
however, hidden from the terrace in front 
by the parapet, which is carried suffi- 
ciently high only to effect that end, and to 
shut out as little sunshine as possible — 
it is found sufficiently light, not only for 
the two genera above named, but also for 
many other conservatory plants, as well 
as creepers up the walls and over the 
roof. The roof is carried up to a consi- 
derable pitch, because, on account of the 
ground falling immediately beyond the 
terrace to the depth of 80 or 90 feet, it 
cannot be seen, nor is there any part of 
the grounds from which it can. The 
level of the floor is the same as that of 
the ground-floor apartments and entrance 
hall ; and, at the height of 12 feet, a bal- 
cony occupies the whole end of the house, 
from which the proprietor can view the 
whole of the plants by stepping out of 


her private aittmg-room upon the b4t^ 
cony; and, as this room is only separated 
from the conservatory by large fold^ 
doorsf, almost the same enjoyment may 
be had by sitting in any part of it This 
cons^atory is heated by hot water, the 
boiler being placed in one of the offices 
behind ; and arrangements are made for 
a bath joining the conservatory being 
also heated from the same fire. The 
water from the roof is conveyed to a tank 
imder the floor, so that a supply is always 
at hand without the necessity of carrying 
it from a distance. 

Indeed the conservatory may be con- 
sidered as a covered or exotic garden, in 
which the owner may take recreation and 
exercise when the weather prevents him 
from enjoying himself in ^e open air, 
and at times, also, when business or sick- 
ness confines him to the locality of the 
mansion. Architecturally speaking, there 
are some mansions to which it would be 
bad taste to attach a conservatory, and 
there are others where situation also steps 
in ; but, generally speaking, these cases 
are few compared with the many where 
such structures may not only be added 
with effect, but also with comfort. The 
Italian style, for example, can scarcely be 
said to be complete without such an 
appendage — ^as is sufficiently illustrated 
both at the Deepdene in Surrey, and at 
Biel in East Lothian. For the effect of 
the former, vide fig. 508. We do not at 
this moment recollect the details of the 
foinaer, so as to say how the opaque 
wall behind could be removed ; but the 
latter we have visited lately, and we 
would decidedly recommend the removal 
of the back wall, and the substitution of 
glass for it. This would greatly lighten the 
north or entrance front of this fine man- 
sion, and be most advantageous to the 
plants. No one of taste, or at all ac- 
quainted with the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, would wish this house removed. 
It forms the termination of the south or 
garden front, and is on a level with the 
principal suite of apartments, communi- 
cating with them. From it we look down 
upon terraces, and exceedingly well- 
planted banks of evergreens and orna- 
mental trees, to the gardens, some €0 or 
80 feet below — the eye ranging up and 
down a very interesting valley, with a 
pellucid stream of water, which, by the 
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by, might be greatly improved by show- 
ing more breadth and depth of stream. 
That such conservatories as the two we 
have instanced — and we could point out 
many more — are ill adapted to the growth 
of plants, is not the fault of the principle, 
but of the execution. And here we quite 
agree with our excellent friend Mr Mar- 
nock, that architects have not sufficiently 
studied the subject, so as to make these 
buildings plant-habitations, and at the 
same time mural decorations to the man- 
sion. The reason is obvious : the archi- 
tect has in too many cases treated the 
gardener with contempt, and has acted 
in many cases unjustly towards his em- 
ployers, by not making himself perfectly 
acquainted with those natural laws which 
regulate the growth of plants, or calling 
in the aid of those who do. That there 
are some amongst that honourable profes- 
sion who have done so, there can be no 
doubt ; and it would be an act of great 
injustice in us were we not to declare 
tliat, in one case in particular, that of the 
late William Atkinson, Esq., the most 
celebrated garden architect of his day, 
we know from many years’ intimate ac- 
quaintance with him, he would not send 
the plan of a common vinery, nay, even 
of a common cucumber frame, from his 
office, without consulting professionally 
the most eminent garden authorities 
within his reach. Mr Atkinson’s guiding 
principles in garden architecture were 
economy and the raising structures fitted 
for the end in view. Of course he met 
with the opposition which all reformers en- 
coimter ; but, strange to say, scarcely one 
of his principles h^ been controverted 
or abjured. It is a want of co-operation 
in the two professions, and a total igno- 
rance of the subject on the one side or 
the other, that has led to such incongru- 
ous and unsatisffictory erections as we so 
often see in this style of building ; and 
until either an amalgamation of judg- 
ment takes place, or a very great im- 
provement in the information of both 
the parties concerned, we need not look 
for much improvement. 

With the view of rendering the conser- 
vatory useful as a place of exercise or 
recreation to invalid^ and enjoyable at 
all seasons, we may add, that in these 
days of tunnelling we see no reason why 
a conservatory, at a considerable distance 


from the mansion, may not be very com- 
fortably reached by this means ; and in 
that case it may be, by all means, a sheet 
of glass. The tunnel need not be so 
hideous as the Box one, or those near 
Sheffield: it may be sufficiently lighted 
from above, or laterally, and made inte- 
resting by containing a collection of geo- 
logical or fossil specimens. 

The large conservatory at Chatsworth 
— ^the mammoth of its kind — ^is, inter- 
nally viewed, a splendid sight. The ex- 
ternal elevation is wanting in effect, and 
only surprises by its magnitude, even 
when contrasted with the natural scenery 
around it, which is upon a scale of no 
ordinary size. The sensation, on enter- 
ing the massive portal, is not only one of 
surprise, but of pleasure, and one feels as 
if entering a new world. The length is 
about 282 feet, and the breadth 120 feet 
— consequently it contains 33,840 square 
feet. It is about 60 feet high. At the 
height of 25 feet from the ground, a 
balcony is carried round the centre part 
of the house, to which access is gained by 
an easy and rather grotesque stair, built 
within a mass of rock-work, of which, 
however, we rather question the taste in 
a glass-house, A broad walk surrounds 
the whole, leaving, however, space for a 
substantial stone table between it and 
the glass, for the smaller plants in pots to 
stand upon. A spacious straight walk 
passes through the centre from end to 
end, while another intersects it at the 
middle of the house. The entrance is at 
the ends, — the whole having the appear- 
ance of a cathedral, with a large aisle in 
the centre, and two smaller ones forming 
the sides. This immense structure is 
entirely of wood, and glazed with sheet 
glass of a large size. The smoke is 
carried away in a tunnel to such a dis- 
tance that the nuisance, which would 
otherwise be very offensive, is completely 
got rid of. The roof is curvilineai’, and 
in the ridge-and-furrow manner. The 
astragals are not in the usual rebated 
form, but a groove is cut out in them, for 
the reception of the glass, by machinery 
of Sir Joseph Paxton’s invention ; thus 
saving an immense amount of labour, 
and producing a much more efficient 
roof, as the small quantity of putty 
requisite to fill in round the glass cannot 
be acted on by the weather, as in ordi- 
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nary cases, where it is constantly fall- 
ing off, and admitting the wet into the 
astrals, and consequently hastening 
their decay, From the nature of the 
roof, it follows that it is a fixture ; but 
ventilation is effected by various open- 
ings, mostly acted upon by machinery. 
This is the only part of this extraor- 
dinary structure that we think defective, 
as an immense quantity of heated air must 
accumulate towards the top, for the escape 
of which we think effective means are not 
sufficiently provided. 

This immense house is heated by hot 
water in a very complete manner — ^which 
is sufficient proof of the efficiency of 
water, and the absurdity of employing 
steam. The pipes surround the house 
just within the side walls, and run paral- 
lel to each other, in two chambers under 
the floor level. The whole of the fur- 
nace department is in a vault under the 
house, and completely hid from sight ; 
the entrance to which, and for supplying 
the furnace with fuel, is by a tunnel 
ingeniously contrived. This stupendous 
structure reflects great credit on Sir 
Joseph Paxton, who designed and super- 
intended the erection of it ; and also on 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, for 
his liberality in affording the means. 

Plate XIX. shows the elevation and 
ground-plan of a conservatory designed 
by Richard Turner, Esq., of Dublin, one 
of the first hothouse architects of the 
day. Fig. 510 is a cross section of the 


same. The whole structure is metaJlio — 
the ribs, gutters, and larger members 
being of cast-iron, while the astragals and 
smaller members are of malleable iron, 
fabricated in that superior style of work- 
manship for which the Hammersmith 
works have been long and justly cele- 
brated. The base or parapet is also of 
iron, divided into panels, resting on a 
polished ashlar plinth. The panelling 
between the piers is all made to open and 
shut by mechanical arrangement, admit- 
ting, when opened, a most abundant 
supply of fresh air, close to the floor, 
around the whole structure. The heated 
and impure air is made to escape by the 
perpendicular sashes, which connect the 
main body of the house with the top 
part, in the central division, which sashes 
are pivot-hung at their centres, and moved 
simultaneously by the action of a spiral 
screw and rod, which is brought down in 
connection with one of the columns, on 
each side, that support the upper part of 
the roof. The ridge in the two wings 
opens throughout its whole length for 
ventilating purposes also. Those parts of 
the sides shown with darker lines are 
opened during the heat of summer, so 
that the temperature of this capacious 
structure may be lowered nearly to that 
of the open air. The elegant bracket- 
like projections in front of the exterior 
columns add greatly to the strength, as 
well as to the appearance, of the whole. 
The entrances are by well-proportioned 
doors placed at 
both ends, and 
also at the two 
opposite sides of 
the centre divi- 
sion. The in- 
terior arrange- 
ment will be seen 
by the ground- 
plan, the centre 
part being divid- 
ed into four bed% 
while the two 
wings contain a 
longitudinal bed 
each. The floor 
around and be- 
tween these beds 
is laid with po- 
lished pavement ; 
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cast-iron plant-table, supported on orna- 
mental iron brackets, surroimds the 
whole house, and which is capable of 
^ommodating a large number of plants 
in pots, whose constitutions unfit them 
for being planted out in the beds, and 
which require to be placed near to the 
glass. The hot-water pipes, of which 
there are two flows and two returns all 
round, are placed imder this table, the 
heat from which is difiused upwards 
through the many openings in it. The 
surface of the beds of soil is 2 inches 
below the level of the floor, to prevent 
the soil from being at any time washed 
over. They are also margined with very 
neat cast-iron edgings, which gives a 
finished appearance to the whole. The 
beds of soil are thoroughly drained be- 
low, and drain tiles are laid amongst the 
drainage, supplied with air from the vault 
below ; — for it should be understood that, 
as this very elegant structure is intended 
to stand upon the open lawn, the whole 
paraphemdia of fuinaces, cisterns, pot- 
ting-room, (fee., is placed under the floor 
of the centre part, which is lighted by 
narrow area windows close to the plinth 
on which the house stands, and by bulls- 
cyes let into the pavement of the floors, 
and kept flush with them. The entrance 
to this vault is by a well stair, covered with 
a neat iron grating, opening to the sur- 
face of the lawn, in the angle formed where 
the centre part joins one of the wings, as 
shown on the ground-plan. The smoke 
is carried off through a tunnel, which 
terminates in an ornamental chimney- 
shaft at a considerable distance, and 
rising from amongst shrubs. The present 
design has been prepared for a nobleman 
who wishes the whole structure to be in 
one temperate conservatoiy. But to those 
who may wish for a greater variety of 
temperature, &o., it will be readily seen 
that the wings can be separated from the 
centre part by throwing a glass partition 
across at the points of junction, — thus 
giving the proprietor an opportunity of 
cultivating tropical or extra-tropical 
plants, according to his taste. By refer- 
ring to what has been said, (section Green- 
houses,) in connection with the low-roofed 
greenhouse, of a cruciform shape, in the 
Boyal Gtodens at Kew, as to its capability 
of affording complete accommodation for 
a general collection suited to a private 


establishment, it will be seen that, in the 
present case, the same may be accom- 
plished, but upon a much larger and 
more important scale. 

It sometimes happens, as in the case of 
the splendid gardens of Lady Rolle, at 
Bicton, that the conservatory, for private 
reasons, is placed in connection with the 
forcing or fruit houses. Of this arrange- 
ment we have another instance in Plate 
XX., the drawings of which have been 
kindly placed at our disposal by Richard 
Turner, Esq., of Dublin. It represents a 
beautiful curvilinear range, having a con- 
servatory, with straight sides and circular 
front, forming the centre, which he has 
erected at Kilikee, the seat of Colonel 
White, in Ireland. This range is placed 
upon an open lawn, and has a fine effect 
The wings, which are dedicated to the 
growth of peaches, grapes, <fec., are on the 
lean-to curvilinear principle, only so far 
improved from the generality of houses 
of the same description as to have their 
ends carried round so as completely to 
shut out the offices behind from being 
seen from the entrances, which are placed 
at each end. Indeed, on this excellent 
arrangement the principal merits of this 
range, in our estimation, rests. We have 
given this plate to illustrate this, as well 
as to show how a proprietor of more 
limited means, or having a less taste for 
plants, may combine his conservatory and 
fruit-houses together, so as to produce 
effect by bringing all his glass into one 
point of view. This structure is of metal- 
lic material — the rafters, gutters, wall- 
plates, (kc., being of cast-iron, while the 
astragals and lighter parts are of malle- 
able iron. Ventilation, as shown by the 
two ventilators being partly open, is in 
the usual manner placed in tlie front 
parapet : they are opened or shut simul- 
taneously by a very simple mechanical 
operation, which throws them out at 
bottom, while they are hinged to the upper 
wall-plate above. Top ventilation is ef- 
fected by means of openings near the top of 
the back wall, the fresh air being admitted, 
or the foul air allowed to escape through 
the ornamental iron grating which rises 
above the glass, and forms a part of the 
ornamental finish on the top of the wall. 
The chimney-tops are placed on the ends, 
more for ornament than for use. The 
smoke from the furnaces, as well as that 
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from tbe rooms behind, should be carried 
up over the front wall of the offices be- 
hind, as exemplified in the gardens at 
Dalkeith, Poltalloch, Ac. The vestibule, 
or lobby entrances at the two ends, as 
well as that in the centre of the conserva- 
tory, are well designed, and more effective 
than had they been curvilinear, as is fre- 
quently seen in houses with similar roofs. 
This would make a very neat range of 
houses, and be equally well adapted either 
for plant-houses or for the purpose for 
which they are at present intended, were 
the back offices removed, and the whole 
space roofed in by a roof similar to that of 
the front. The conservatory could then be 
extended, forming nearly a square, with 
two semicircular ends. Of course such an 
alteration of form could only be justified, 
if fhiit was to be grown, by having the 
ends facing the north and south, instead 
o^ as at present, facing the east and west. 
For plant-houses this would be immate- 
rial, as many plants thrive better in a 
northern exposure than in the opposite. 

In remarking on the defects of domi- 
cal houses, p. 129, it will be seen that 
one of our objections was the dispropor- 
tion between their height and diameter — 
the former being too much for the latter, 
and the latter too small to allow of a 
sufficient extent of the circumference 
being seen at one time. We speak of the 
plants as arranged within them. In 
Plate XXL we think this defect is greatly 
modified, because with increased diameter 
we have a de(5rease in height. Our pre- 
sent subject also of itself has much more 
of architectural effect than the majority 
of domical houses we have met with. 
The design is by Richard Turner, Esq. 
We have, however, taken the liberty to 
alter it in some few respects. This plate 
may be taken as an excellent model for a 
conservatory for a residence of the first 
order, and should, like all similar struc- 
tures, stand isolated, as it can have no 
connection with other buildings. We 
have placed it on a platform 15 feet 
broad and 3 feet above the level of the 
ground around, to give apparent height to 
the elevation when viewed externally, 
without adding to the actual height 
within, and also that the bottom may be 
secured against excess of damp. The 
structure is entirely metallic : the inter- 
nal columns for the support of the centre 
VOL. I. 


dome, the pilasters forming the upright 
part of the elevation, the riU of the dome, 
the entablature above the pilasters form- 
ing also the gutter behind them, the 
balustrading at base of the upper dome, 
Ac., being ^ of cast-iron, the astragals 
and smaRer members of the structure 
being of malleable iron. 

The pilasters are cast open, to lighten 
their effect by the introduction of a nar- 
row frame of glass, without lessening 
their strength. Ventilation is effected 
by bringing tubular air-drain^ 6 feet 
asunder, through the platform or terrace 
on which the house stands : these deliver 
the fresh air into the area in which the 
hot-water pipes are placed, and which 
surrounds the whole house, and is covered 
with an ornamental grating fitted into 
the pavement and level with it. Besides 
this, the shaded part under the upright 
glass is composed of a series of metallic 
ventilators around the whole of the struc- 
ture, which, when open, deliver the air 
passing through them close to the floor. 
Thus it will be seen that, from the num- 
ber and distribution of these in-draughts 
of air, an amazing volume of that element 
will be brought within the house. This, 
however, on account of its buoyancy on 
becoming heated, would naturally ascend 
upwards instead of passing onward to the 
centre of the house. To supply this part 
also, four 12-inch tubular air-drains are 
brought from without the terrace para- 
pet, and meet at the centre in a 3 feet 
square chamber; from thence the air is 
admitted as required into the body of 
the house. As with all domical houses, 
difficulties present themselves here in 
ventilating the roof. The ribs of the 
roof, in the present case, are not united 
together at the very apex, but are con- 
nected to a strong bar of iron bent in 
form of a hoop, and of the internal diame- 
ter of 4 feet ; the inner edge of this is 
formed into a small gutter 1 inch in 
width, having two 1-inch openings to 
deliver any rain water that may fall 
on the movable ornament above the 
glass roof without Across the iron 
hoop which ties the top of the ribs to- 
gether is welded an arm, to which an 
upright one is attached, passing upwards 
within the movable top, and ffisnioned 
like a common sliding-penciL The top 
of the sliding part is secured to the mov- 

3 B 
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able top, while the other, or stationary 
part, is attached to the cross arm by 
means of two pulleys, and a double line 
of chain attached to the sliding part, and 
brought peipendicularly downwards to 
the ground : the pulling down of the one 
chain would draw up the sliding part of the 
upright arm, and so elevate the movable 
top to the height of 18 inches or more, 
according to the length of the slide; 
pulling the other chain would reverse 
the action, and draw it down again to 
its original position. Thus we would 
have the means of opening the apex 
of the roof to the extent of 4 feet in 
diameter. It woiild be possible, by 
another appliance, to bring the chains 
down under one of the ribs of the top 
dome, and from thence down one of the 
upright columns that support it; but 
the liability of this to become deranged 
would be a much gi*eater inconvenience 
than having the double chain suspended 
in the centre of the house. A structure 
of this form and size would require to 
have the means of ventilation at the top 
of the imder dome also. Here the difii- 
culty is much more easily got over, as 
ventilators can be placed along the top 
of the under dome, by uniting two, or 
even three, astragals together at their top 
ends, and filbng in itxe opening thus 
made with movable glass - ventilators ; 
and here they could be acted upon by 
small chains or iron rods being attached 
to them, and brought to within reach of 
the floor, by the sides of the upright iron 
columns of support The internal arrange- 
ment of such a house should be to have 
a circular bed of equal diameter with the 
upper dome, and in this the tallest grow- 
ing plants ^ould be set This may be 
divided through the centre by a pave- 
ment passage opposite the doors, or it 
may hd divided into four quarters with 
equal propriety. This bed should be 
encompassed with a pavement or en- 
caustic tile passage, not less than 4 feet 
in breadth. Another passage of equal 
breadth, and of the same material, should 
be carried round the house pai^lel to 
the upright sides, and be connected with 
the inner one, either at two or foiup 

E oinis. There is no loss of space in 
aving broad passages in conservatories, 
as the plant^ when they become fully 
developed, will require all the head-room 


that can be afforded them ; while a more 
limited range to their roots will be an 
advantage. As a matter of course, the 
heating apparatus, <fec., should be in a 
vault under the house, so that no litter 
or confusion may appear around or near 
such a structure. The smoke in like 
manner should be canied away at a con- 
siderable distance. 

As an exemplification of a conserva- 
toiy with glass sides, we may refer to 
the following figures, being a design pre- 
pared by us lately for J. P. W. Butt, 
Esq., of Grovefield, Gloucestershire, and 
intended to form a wing to the man- 
sion, which is in the same style as our 
conservatory. The conservatory is 93 
feet long, 16 feet high at the ridge, and 
25^ feet in breadth. The whole stands on 
a plinth of ashlar, ascended by three steps 
of 8 inches each, as shown in the cross 
section a a, fig. 514, rising from a gravel 
terrace walk, 10 feet broad, which sur- 
rounds the house on three sides. The 
floor within is of polished Yorkshire pave- 
ment, and is 4^ feet broad around the 
sides and ends of the house; while the 
pavement around the centre or circular 
bed is 2 feet 10 inches broad. As the 
whole of the upright lights are movable, 
each forms, when required, a means of 
entrance; but the princij^al entrance is 
through a vestibule or corridor, which 
leads from one of the drawing-rooms. 
This mode of entrance became necessary, 
as it was deemed inexpedient to run the 
conservatory in a straight line from that 
room — as, by so doing, a great part of the 
elevation of the mansion would have been 
hidden; while, again, no other entrance 
could have been got leading immediately 
into the conservatory, as certain offices, 
which could not have been well dispensed 
with, come in immediate connection with 
its end. We therefore designed the corridor, 
which encloses tlie drawing-room window 
without depriving the room of light 
This may be kept decorated with a stand 
of plants in flower, which will at all times 
be seen from the drawing-room, and, when 
the glass door is open, will form, as it 
were, a part of it. In passing from the 
drawing-room through the corridor, we 
enter fie conservatory at a sliding door 
of glass, hung on the suspension principle 
in two parts — the one running back into 
the wall, and the other behind the half 
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sash. The 
end abut- 
ting against 
the offices, 
as already 
noticed, is, 
for unifor- 
mity’s sake, 
constructed 
the same in- 
ternally as the other ends and sides of the 
structure, but is filled in with ground glass, 
so ^at nothing can be seen through it : 
behind it is an open area 15 inches wide, to 
admit air and light to the offices behind 
We have avoided curved lines as much 
as possible in the figures of the beds in 
the flower garden connected with this 
conseiTatory, as we propose them to be of 
1^-inch slate set on edge, and the walks 
gravelled. The circles being too small to 
border with other than box edgings, we 
propose to occupy them with vases, of 
Grecian patterns, to be kept full of flower- 
ing plants, and to give elevation, as it were, 
to tlic monotony of the ground-plan. In 
the centre is a fountain and basin of water. 

Fig. 511 is the front elevation : at a is 
shown the end upright sash partially 
opened, and run back behind the next to 
it. The fan-lights b b, all round the house, 
are filled in with violet-coloured glass in 
single panes. The columns are tubular, 
^ and convey the water from the gutter be- 
hind the pediment to a cistern below the 
j house, from whence water is procured for 
the plants. The whole roof is fixed, and 
without rafters or framed sashes. The 
top ventilation is placed in the lantern 
at the top, every alternate glass panel of 
which is moved by machinery, as seen 
at fig. 31, art. Principles of Hothouse- 
Building. The roof of the lantern is also 
fixed, and of glass. 

Fig. 512 is the end elevation, while fig. 
513 is the elevation of the corridor. 

Fig. 514 is a cross section, showing at 
d d d the drainage below the bed for the 
plants as well as for admitting air to 
their roots at the same time ; the earthen- 
ware pipes used for the purpose being 
closely fitted to retain any water that may 
find its way into them, until it is dis- 
char^d at their extreme ends, where they 
terminate in sunk areas covered with 
grating. From these, air enters them„ 
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mi 18 discharged upwards into the stone, fitted to them, and dispersed regularly 
flint, or rubble drainage b h, placed under through the whole ma s s ; c e are the hot- 
the bed, through upright metallic tubes water pipes, placed side by side in an air- 

Fig. 612. 




flue under the floor pavement, the heat introduced into the bed for the plants, 
from which ascends into the house through another and more copious supply for the 
highly ornamental brass gratings, and is atmosphere is brought in through brass 

ventilators placed at a level with the 
gravel walk which surrounds three sides 
of the conservatory, passing through the 
lowermost step, and communicating with 
the air-flue in which the hot water pipes 
are placed. 

It would appear, judging from the 
monotonous arrangement of the plants 
in our conservatories, <fec., in general, that 
the whole attention of those concerned 
in these constructions was concentrated 
on the building itself, and that, however 
elegant it may be in form, or even how- 
ever well suited to the culture of plants 
when finished, the internal arrangements, 
as far as regards the disposal of the 
plants, are left uncared for, beyond fol- 
forced upwards by the admittance of cold lowing up the old and absurd practice of 
air, brought in in small pipes from with- crowding them together so that their 
out ; e is the stone plinth for supporting surface of foliage may appear as much 
the cast-iron column which sustains the like that of a newly-clipp^ hedge as pos- 
ridge, and the arms / f which curve from sible. In nature we see no such arrange- 
it, and are attached to the straining bar, ments — every plant there occupies Uie 
extending the whole length of the house, space and situation most suitable for its 
to which the astragals are individually existence. Why should not this arrange- 
fastened. The lantern above the ridge ment be carried out in the disposal of them 
shows the mode of top ventilation, every in our glass-houses? The thing is practi- 
altemate panel on each side being made cable, and, if acted upon, our houses would 
to open while the others are shut present a much more interesting appear- 

B^des the subterranean ventilation ance than they do as at present managed* 


Fig. 513. 
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We are aware that this has been some with the happiest efifeots. The diffi* 
attempted in several instances; and in oulty of combining horticultural convie* 


Fig. 514. 



niences and graceful arrangement has internally arranged so as to represent a 
been happily overcome, even where the tropical forest scene on a small scale — ^the 
houses were upon no very extensive scale, idea having been suggested to him on 
As plant structures may now be ex- reading the graphic description given by 
pectod to become more numerous, as Schomburg of the falls of the Berbice 
well as more capacious, we hope that and Essequibo. In this house rockwork 
attention will be directed to this matter, is introduced ; a fall of water heated to a 
Our Continental neighbours have at- proper temperature is made to dash over 
tempted something, here and there, in the rocks and to fall into a pool which 
the way of giving pictorial effect to the occupies the middle of the stove, forming 
interior of their conservatories, while they a tiny aquarium and small island of rock- 
tacitly adhere to a very formal style of work, which, like that forming the cas- 
laying out the grounds around them. We, cade, is covered with ferns, orchids, lyco* 
on the other hand, continue to adopt podiums, &c. Innumerable seedling ferns 
quite an opposite practice. All, with us, spring up, amongst which many species 
is grace, freedom, and expansion without; of orchids grow in all their native luxu- 
while within, as was remarked by an riance. Many species are cultivated on 
observing Frenchman, “ we huddle our the rocks, attached to blocks of wood or 
plants together upon a stage or shelf, placed in baskets suspended from the 
just as if our greenhouse was a shop, and roof; and all are growing in that wild 
the plants were objects placed for sale yet l^utiful confusion in which they are 
upon the countera" found in their native habitats. Nor is 

At Ghatsworth, Sion, Kew, Leigh Park, this picturesque effect all that is gained 
and some other places, both the useful by this mode of arrangement— the plants 
and the beautiful have been carried out ai-e individually placed in the conditions 
to a oonsiderable extent— and upon a the most natural to them in a strange 
smaller scale at Polos, in a house designed land, and under the control of man. 
by Mr Glendinning, at Mr Dillwyn Lie- Conservatory and greenhouse floors 
wellyn’s in Wales, and more recently at should always be laid with polislied 
Mr C. Walner’s at Haddesdon. Arbroath, Caithness, Yorkshire, or Port- 

. Mr Llewellyn’s stove conservatory is land pavement, in large pieces, and 
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neatlj jointed. As sabstitates, we xnaj 
recommend Wddi and Ixieli slate, manu- 
fiictured by Mr Beck of Mewoiib and 
others ; <»r ornamental tiles, of which the 
Staffin^hihiie potteries great variely. 

For small fipreenhon^ tile quarries 6 
indbes on we side, in blue, red, drab, 
and black, properly arranged as to colour, 
will make a gora and lasting floor. 
Wright’s quarries may also be used: these 
on a pide yellow ground have dark brown 
figures in pigment let in; or for houses 
of the first oraer, Minton's encaustic tiles, 
which can be procured in great variety of 
design, and, if laid, will produce a very 
q^le^d ef^t Bhdk and white marble 
may also be employed ; but Minton’s 
tiles look better, and have a much warmer 
appearance. Ihe recent improvements 
in the manufacture of slate by inlaying — 
as shown by Mr Magnus in the Great 
Exhibition — are worth the inspection of 
those constructing houses of this descrip- 
tion. In no department of horticultut^ 
buildings is there more ample room for 
still fuller improvement, both in respect 
to elegance in form and adaptation to the 
purpose for which they are intended, than 
in the department to which we are at 
present alluding. 

At page 114 we incidentally alluded to 
the practicability of roofs of glass being 
constructed upon the suspension prin- 
ciple, with a view to enclose large spaces 
without the necessity of using internal 
supports; — we are now in a position to 
prove the practicability of such a system, 
and offer the following diagrams in sup- 
port of our opinion. Before, however, 
launching a principle so diametrically 
opposed to present practice and opinions, 
it may be necessary to preface our state- 
ments with a few brief remarks. Suspen- 
sion bridges — and those especially upon 
Drench's principle — gave us the first idea 
of a suspension glass roof. Bridges, in 
principle of construction, may be consi- 
dered a species of roofing, as each arch, 
whatever be its form, is a roof over the 
area it spans. For ages they were founded 
upon the principle of compression, al- 
though suspension ones may be trac^ to 
a very remote date. Roofs, like bridges, 
were founded nearly on the same data, 
the compresrion at the ridge being coun- 
teracted by tying the points of support 
together, or, as is said in practical phrase- 


ol(^, guarding against the latowl thrust 
whm the base of all roo6 has ujpon the 
walls that support them. The difference 
l^tween compression and suspepsion— * 
where the material employed (as must 
always be the case in hothouse roofs) is 
of the fittest and least bulkv iEbm pos- 
sible — ^is so great, that the following data 
may be considered sufficient to prove the 
correctness of the principle It has been 
satisfii^rily proved that a bar of iron, of 
2 tons weight, and 1000 feet in lep^thi 
will sustain in a perpendicular position, 
when suspended, 10 tons. A tower, for 
example, upon theprinciple of conmression, 
of 1000 feet in hmght, capable of sustain- 
ing the same weight would require in 
its construction more than one hundred 
thousand times the amount of iron. On 
the other hand, a bar of best iron, of an 
inch area at the base, would sustain itself 
on suspension nearly 60,000 feet in length. 
Now, the same bar of iron would not 
sustain iuei/ in a perpendicular position 
above 40 feet in length, apart from any 
compressive weight being placed upon it. 
The greatest power in nature is the ten- 
sion or lifting power, and upon this all 
suspension power is founded. 

Very lucid explanations and calcula- 
tions, as to the stability of suspension 
bridges upon Drench's principle, will bo 
found detailed in the “Surveyors, En- 
gineer's, and Arcliitect’s Journal;" and 
those who study the papers therein con- 
tained will at once see the practicability 
of suspending hothouse roofs in a similar 
manner. Vibration and pendulous mo- 
tion will be a different thing in roofs 
constructed upon the ridge-and-furrow 
principle from what it is in bridges, which 
are long, nan’ow structures, as well os 
subject at times to be loaded with very 
great weights, which latter is the princi- 
pal cause of that motion. Hothouses, on 
the other hand — at least such as we 
would apply the principle to— would be 
of a different form altogether, their great 
breadth constituting one of the causes of 
the absence of vibration. Supposing a 
hothouse to be 100 feet square, or 100 
feet in length and 100 feet in width, the 
vibration caused by the wind, which would 
be the only power acting upon it to cause 
a vibratory motion, would no more be 
felt upon it than if the roof was supported 
upon the compression principle— tnat is, 
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upon colvaxaai, wall% ke. Its 
only force ^ould be in an oblique or pen-- 
duious direction upon the aoruuse <n the 
roof--but that ro^ could be so tied to- 
g^er externally by tenaion*rod% that 
tite force of the wind would meet with 
resistance from them from whatever pomt 
it might blow; and when we consider 
that an inch bar of beat iron is capable of 
iuetaining a weight, when suspended, of 
nearly 30 tons, we need not lEear the force 
ot the wind upon a ridge-and-furrow rooC 
be its extent ever so great 
Fig. 51S shows part of the elevation of 
such a structure, the front or perpen- 
dicular lights being made to open by 
runn^ past each other, as eli^here 
explained Cast-iron tubular columns, 


10 inches in diameter, are planted in ia 



sufficient bed of concrete to enable, them 



to resist the strain of the tension-rods, 
which are fixed to their upper end, as 
seen in fig. 516, a a. These columns 
may be architectural or not, according to 
taste, and may be finished at top with 
any appropriate ornament. Both sides 
of the structure are tlie same, and the 
columns are carried up opposite the val- 
leys, to give the necessary fulcrum to the 
suspension-rods. Fig. 517 is a section of 
the gutters, while fig. 516 is that of the 
longitudinal line. The following descrip- 
tion will more clearly explain the con- 
struction : — ^The gutter, as above, is formed 
of malleable iron boiler-plates a quarter of 
an inch thick, having a sole, /, of malleable 
iron rolled to the shape shown. To this 
bottom plate the sides are joined by rivets 
J-inch diameter, and 3 inches apart, as 
i^own by the dotted line in longitudinal 
section. In the upper edge of the gutter 
are fixed by § rivet^ 4 inches apa^ two 
pieces of angle iron, e b, made to suit any 
angle which the roof may require. This 
gutter is made all in one length, and 


divided into five equal distances, nm p r, 
on fig. 516. At each of these divisions is 
fixed a strap d, 3 inches broad, f thick, 
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and bottom 
^tra{>> which itt made 
m I4IL !roii» ia pjeroed at the upper end 
fer the boJt to pass through. These gut- 
tesra are placed between two upz^t 
eololnna a a, fig. 516, having a bracket 
east on them at o 0 for the gutter to rest 
on, 6 feet from the top. The tops of these 
pillars are cored out to allow &e double 
joints of the suspension-bars, 1 2 3 4, to be 
inserted, a bolt of the best iron or soft 
steel passing through the jaws of the cast- 
iron pillars and joints of the suspension- 
bars. These bars are 14-inoh diameter, 
of best iron, made with double joints on 
both ends, as shown in section of gutter. 


the bolt / passing through tbo itnp S 
and the sides of the gutter, and alsd 
through the double joints of the auspen- 
sion-rod& The strap d is to support the 
weight, and to prevent the sides of the 
gutters from being tom out by the strain 
of the suspension-rods. This mtter may 
be made from 50 to 100 feet of span, and 
requires transverse bars of round iron 
crossing the gutter to it in a straight 
line. The upright pillars may be miie 
of any pattern to suit the design of the 
house, and should be, for an 80 feet span, 
at least 8 inches diameter, and I4 metal. 

Fig. 518 shows another mode of sus- 
pending the gutters-— for upon them the 


Fig. 518. 
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well as an oj)en passage, formed by a per- 
forated plate of iron or open grating, to 
prevent the snow from choking up the 
gutter, and leaving a clear passage for 
the melted snow-water passing off at b. 
In fig. 520, the plan of the roof, are seen 
the tension-rods connected with the gutter 
at a a a, while others are placed diagonally, 
b b, from the upright columns, and 
secured to the apex of the ridges, their 
use being to tie the roof together, and 
prevent vibration and pendulous motion. 
The upright columns, gutters, tension, 
and diagonals, are of iron, the ridges and 
astragals of wood. Top ventilation is to 
be effected by openings in the ridge, 
which may, for this purpose, be in two 



whole of the ridge-roof rests. Fig. 519, 
section on A B, shows, upon an enlarged 

Fig. 519. 



cale, a section of the gutter and its con- 
lection with the roof astragals a a, as 




puts, opimiiig brii% 6 incheB wi<^ 
and extendi]^ tlie wbole lezigth of eaob 
ridge. Fig. 521 is a section 
on CD. 

The front elevations— for 
all the sides are alike — of 
such a structure would 
present a straight line of 
columns in any style of 
architecture suitable to the 
situation and surrounding 
objects ; their capitals and friezes would 
form a parapet not much exceeding the 
top of the ridges, which would give a fin- 
ished appearance to the whole, and hide 
the roof, which, in moat conservatories 
upon architectural principles, is very ob- 
jectionable. The panelling or frieze be- 
tween the capitals should be of glass, 
giving greater apparent height to the eleva- 
tion, and casting less shade than if it 
were constructed of opaque substances, 
such as wood or iron. 

We have submitted this style of roof 
to a high engineering authority, who 
states that there would be no difficulty 
in constructing such roofs to any extent 
in length, and from ICO to loO feet in 
width, and probably even more. Those 
we have consulted have now prepared 
more detailed drawings and calculations 
than is necessary for our present purpose, 
and are ready to construct such roofs 
upon the shortest notice. 


§ 2. — GREENHOUSES. 

The greenhouse differs from the conser- 
vatory, principally in containing smaller 
plants, and these for the most part being 
in a portable state j and also in being a 


bouse of emaller dimeuetouB, and witinmi < 
arehitootuiBl pretensiona. Of all fbxiril 
for a greenhoiUiei that of a lean-to » 
deddemy the worst, and that of the span 
or curvilinear the best Peaches and 
vines may be grown to the greatest degree 
of perfection in lean-to houses ; but green- 
house plants seldom can, as the merite 
of the latter greatly depend oa the 
symmetry of form — and this cannot be 
attained unless eveiy part of the plant is 
equally exposed to light, air, and sun- 
shine. It is true, there are many plants 
that will thrive with much leas light than 
others ; but they are few in number com- 
pared with the thousands in cultivation. 
This we learn from the great book of 
nature, where we see how profusely she 
lias clothed the mountain, the valley, 
and the open country; while the forest 
and the shady dingle are comparatively 
barren — at least so far as number of 
species is concerned. The orange, the 
myrtle, and the camellia, will thrive where 
the extensive generas Erica, Pelargonium, 
&c., will not long exist. 

It seems now almost universally ad- 
mitted that the span or curvilinear form 
of roof is best adapted for this purpose, 
and that the ends of the houses should 
front tlie north and south, although, 
under peculiar circumstances, they may 
be usehilly constructed to face the east 
and west ; the more so if they are glass 
on all sides to within a foot or so of 
the ground, as in most of the annexed 
illustrations. 

In regard to elevation, fig. 522 is sup- 
posed to be of wood, standing on a plinth 
or basement 18 inches high, the better 
to secure the framework from decay. 
The pilasters are hollow, as is usual in 
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sudi oases^ for the purpose of containing 
the weighte by which the sashes are bus- 
pended. The sashes all round are in 
two parts, for the purpose of being drawn 
up or down for ventilation, the doors 
being at each end. The roof is also com- 
posed of two sashes on each sidci the 
top ones movable for ventilation ; and 
to take off the appearance of the eaves, a 
latticed parapet is carried up to hide tbe 
gutter, and Horten the apparent length 
of the roof, as well as to give height to 
the elevation. The water from the roof 
is conveyed to a cistern at each end under 
the door, through a pipe enclosed in each 
comer pilaster. Such a house should 
stand clear of all other buildings, say on 
a lawn, or in the shrubbery, and conse- 
quently no chimney should he seen — the 
smoke being conveyed to a distance in a 
flue surrounded with a water-tight drain, 
and terminating in an ornamental vase, 
or in a hidden chimney amongst the 
shrubs. As little fire heat is required for 
a greenhouse, and that only in winter, 
the smoke will cause little or no incon- 
venience. The stoke-hole, boiler, and 
furnace should be in a 
small vault underneath 
the floor, and reached by 
means of a movable grat- 
ing, close to the plintb on 
wMch the structure stands. 

The hot-water pipes are 
placed under the stage, 
making one turn only 
round&e area of the stage ; 
or they may be placed 
under the side tables 
which ought to be of iron 
grating. The floor should 
be paved with polished 
pavement or ornamental tiles, excepting 
under the stage, which should be 2 or 3 feet 
deep of broken stones, and finished at top 
with clean river or sea gravel, for the 
absorption of the spilt water from the 
pots. The roof may be constructed 
either as represented, or in one piece 
without rafters, and top ventilation 
attained by an opening in the ridge, as 
shown in section Ventilation. The stage 
should be of cast*iron grating, or timber, 
but not of stone, which latter would pre- 
vent the ascent of the heat from the pipes. 
Besides, alftiough stone and slate are both 
elegant and durable, still they prevent. 


a due admission of air to the bottom of 
the pots, unless the latter are made dif- 
ferent from those in ordinary use. — (For 
improved flower-pots, mde section Flower- 
pots, vol. ii.) 

The ends of all span-roofed houses, if 
wide, should not be less than three-sided 
— that is, half a hexagon : if more, so 
much the better. The square end and 



pavilion roof look too heavy, and will be 
much relieved in appearance if constructed 
as in ground-plan, fig. 523, of which fig. 
524 is the elevation. 

When the entrance is from the centre 


of the ends, the plant stages may be ar- 
ranged as in the annexed fig. 525 , — a a 
being two circular stages opposite the 


Fig. 525. 



entrance ; h a fountain or plant table, on 
which some of the finer specimens may 


Fig. 524. 
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be set ; c the sides, fitted up with a ser- 
pentine table on eaoh side. By such an 
arrangement a greater surface of foliage 
will be exposed to the sun and light, and 
the plants brought not only into better 
view, but they will be within reach from 
the passage, both on the centre and side 
tables. Such an arrangement will be 
found exceedingly well adapted for agreen- 
house or heathery, where the plants are 
kept small 

In regard to elevation, fig. 526 , the 


on both faces^ and may be cast hollow, 
with equal strength and considerable 
economy, if the s^es are to open by 
running past each other upon a rail fixed 
to the plinth, and a groove in the lintel, 
which is of all plans &e best ; but if they 
are to be hung by hinges at their sides, 
some difficulty will arise in giving the 
screws a proper hold, if the pilasters 
are hollow. Perhaps the simplest way 
will be, to let the screws pass right 
through the pilaster, and to counter-sink 



the nuts on the op- 
posite side. If the 
doors are of wood, 
or wood and copper 
bars, and run on a 
rail, they may be all 
in one piece, namely 
4 feet wide ; but if 
of metal, they should 
be in two pieces of 
half that size. 

The astragals of the 
roof should be kept in 
their places by two 
straining-rodsof iron, 
to whicheach astragal 


superstructure stands on a plinth or 
basement of ashlar stone, 6 or 8 inches 
high. From the curvilinear shape of the 
roo^ such a house should be metdlic ; the 
pilasters and wall-plates (the latter also 
serving for a gutter) should be of cast- 
iron ; the frames of the doors (for the 
ends and front are a continuation of fold- 
ing doors, or what is in general called 
French windows) may be of wrought 
iron, the astragals of copper, and those 
of the roof at least of wrought iron. 
Although the roof of such a house must 
be of metallic material, on account of 
the curvature at the lower ends of the 


should be screwed. The roof water may be 
conveyed down as in the last example, and 
the heating be upon the same principle ; — 
only, in so &r as this house has a back 
wall of brick or stone, the fiimace may 
be of the usual form and in the usual 
position, and the smoke may be carried 
off as shown in the figure. Ventilation 
is effected by opening any or all of the 
front or end doors, and by openings in 
the back wall near the top, which will 
require to be large, say 4 feet in length 
by 1 foot in depth of a clear opening. 

An improvement on such a house as 
this would be the removal of the back 


astragals, there would be no objection to 
the front doors being entirely of wood, 
as they would be lighter, and open 
and shut with greater ease ; or the top 
and bottom rails and side stiles may be 
of wood, and the astragals of hollow cop- 
per sash-bar. It may be held as a pretty 
general rule, that aU doors and movable 
sashes should 'be of wood, or at least 
wood and copper, as iron ones are too 
heavy to be safely or conveniently moved. 
The pilasters, however, in the case before 
us, between ibe doors, should be 6 inches 
square, of cast-iron, with neat mouldings 


wall, and the construction of a similar 
roof behind, bringing the tops of the two 
roofs to within 9 inches of each other, and 
securing ventilation as shown in the case 
of wooden houses in section Ventila- 
tion. 

The roof of such a house is without 
rafters or framed sashes, and simply con- 
sists of a continuation of astragals placed 
at equal distances, that distance being 
governed by the breadth of the glass 
intended to be used. We think 9 indies 
a good breadth for the glass of such 
roofs; and for the flatter part, toward 
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the top^ the panes may be 2 feet in 
lengtli. Towi^b the ^nt, ^here the 
curvature is much greater, the glass 
should be out much shorter, so that it 
may fit properly into the rebate ; or it 
may be oent in making, to suit the exact 
curve — ^which, of course, would have a 
more elegant appearance, and not add 
much to the cost. The two end astragals 
will require to be made four times the 
thickness of the others, as the upright 
ones in the gables have to be fastened to 


them : their outer edges also should be 
plain. The front and end windows should 
all be made to open ; and the best way 
of hanging them is upon a pivot at top 
and bottom — or, better, to run on rails 
fixed to the plinth, and made to pass 
behind or in front of each other. By 
this latter plan they are in less danger 
of being broken by ^e wind while open. 

As an example of a greenhouse to stand 
clear of all other buildings, we may offer 
the annexed fig., 527, which shows an 


Fig. 527. 



elliptical structure, set on a parapet of hot-water pipes ninning round the sides 
polished ashlar stone, with ventilators of the house, rising above the floor level 
all round. The whole roof is a fixture, at o, branching to the right hand and to 
and of metallic material. The elliptical the left, and returning when they approach 
part of the roof at top is hid by an oma- the door entrance, 
mental entablature or parapet of thin 
and open cast-iron, within which is an 
inner roof of glass rising from the girder 
which supports the entablature (and 
which itself also forms a water gutter) to 
the top of the base on which the um-like 
chimney-top is placed, and so constructed 
that half of its whole area opens for 
ventilation, and is acted upon by a simple 
mechanical process. The entablature is 
supported by four cast-iron ornamental 
columns b, &c., as shown on the ground- 
plan, fig. 528 ; while the smoke is made 
to pass up the circular metallic column, c, 
in the centre, the furnace being placed In the ground-plan, a is the point at 
in a vault beneath the floor, and the which the hot-water pipes enter the 
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house i hbh b are columns support- may either be plain or coloured, violet 
ing the entablature ; e is the circular colour being preferred. The doors are 
column for the smoke ; dd is a central double, opening outwards, and hung on 
platform of slate ; e e, &c., passage ; and pivots at top and bottom. The coping 


//, <&c., slate shelf running round the house. 
Fig. 529 is an elevation in projection 


over the pilasters may be either Doric, 
Ionic, or Corinthian, according to taste ; 


of a curvilinear greenhouse of the same but if such a house be erected near the 

mansion, of course this 
should be governed 
by the style of archi- 
tecture in which the 
house is constructed. 
Instead of the uni- 
formity presented by 
having the stage as 
in the last example, 
showing the plants in 

_ _ unbroken outline, 

would be better 



dimensions as fig. 526, but fitted up 
within in rather a different manner. 
There are also the following points of 
difference — ^namely, the roof in the present 
case, although in one piece, is divided 
into apparent sashes, by the introduction 
of light rafters placed over the pilasters. 
These rafters are, however, cast with a 
rebate on each side to receive the glass, 
as if they w'ere astragals. They are in- 
tended to stiffen the roof, and give greater 
strength, as well as to take off that strain 
which must of necessity be upon the ends 
of a house having straining-rods extend- 
ing from gable to gable, for the regulation 
of the astragals, as in fig, 526. In the 
present case, the astragals of each span 
are secured by rods fastened from rafter 
to rafter. The wall-plate or architrave 
over the front, as in fig. 526, is of cast- 
iron, serving also as the gutter for receiv- 
ing the water from the roof, which, in 
this case, will require to be carried to 
the two opposite ends, taken through the 
bock wall, and conveyed to tanks formed 
tiiere for its reception. For this purpose, 
a slight inclination must be made in the 
gutter from the centre, both w^ays ; but 
this inclination must be made in the 
bottom of the gutter, so that the fix>nt 
may be of equal depth throughout its 
whole length. The reason why, in this 
case, the water is taken to the ends, is, 
that the pilasters in front are not of suffi- 
cient size to admit of its being carried 
down them, as they are cast open, having 
their openings fitted with plate glass, in 
one piece, from top to bottom, which 


to substitute a stage, as in fig. 530, 
which would present the sections of 
three pyramids, and offer ample oppor- 


Fig. 530. 



tunity, not only for watering and exa- 
mining tljem, but also for lowing off 
their forms and flowers to much greater 
advantage. 

The annexed ground-plan, fig. 531, 
and sections, figs. 532, 533, exhibit one 
of the greenhouses built within these last 
few years in the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew. We had an opportunity of 
inspecting this house while building, and 
frequently also since it has been com- 
pleted ; and w^e consider it altogether 
one of the most useful houses we have 
seen. The great merit of this house is, 
that it is capacious and convenient, hold- 
ing an immense number of plants, of 
which all equally enjoy the benefits of 
light and air, and without the prevailing 
error in most large houses, of its being too 
lofty. The arrangements are very com- 
plete, and the heating satisfactoiy. Iliere 
are two faults, however, we have to find 
wdth this house ; and as we deem them 
to be important— and, strange to say, of 
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very general oooorrenoe—we ah^ll point 
th^ out. the hot* water, pipes are 

Fig. 5S1. 


oonduotion of cold through the sido walls 
is such as often to freeze the roots of the 
plants set upon them. Now, both these 
evils oould have been avoided by merdy 
leaving a spaoe of 3 or 4 inches between 
these shelves and the side walls. From 
both the sections it will readily be seen 


Bg.esa. 




placed under the side tables or shelves — 
of coiuise, the proper position for them ; 
but then the shelves, which are of stone, 
are let into the side walls, preventing the 

Fig, 582, 



heat from ascending and dlffiiRing - itself 
over the inner surface of the glam, losing 
considerably its effect, and placing the 
plants on &e side tables (in general the 
most valuable) in danger of being froasen 
to death during winter. Secondly, when 
stone shelves are used, (and these, or 
slate, are the most proper for such pur- 
poses, so for as durability is concerned,) the 


^ that, had that precaution been taken, the 
I heat from the pipes would have radiated 
upwards, and completely cut off the con- 
nection between the cold air on the 
surface of the glass and the wanner air 
of the house within. The system of 
ventilation shown in fig. 334, more espe- 

Fig. 584 ci(^y during winter, 

^ ^ and always m windy 

weather, would have 
been improved if 
'w ventilators had been 

'I \ placed in the side walls 

I ^ opposite the pipes^ as 

I A shown in various ex- 

amples in this work. 

I Q y By this means noctur- 
ventilation could 
‘ have been indulged in, 
and air admitted du- 
ring the day, even in 
the severest cold or most stormy weather- 
times when, every sensible cultivator is well 
aware, the side sashes cannot be opened 
without great injury to the plants. ITie 
rafters are of gocJd size and proportion for 
the weight tliey have to cany : we would, 
however, have preferred them bad they ex- 
hibited less of the moulding-plane. Mould- 
ings of all kinds should be (uscarded ftrom 
houses of this description, as they tend to 
no good, but much evil— harbouring dust, 
filth, and damp,* and reducing the strength 
without diminishing the bulk of opaque 
sur&ce. We do not say, however, that 
highly-finished conservatories or elegant 
plant-houses may nqt be ornamented by 
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appropriate earrings and motilifings ; but 
wt houses dedicated merely to culture, as 
tiiis and the of greenhouses in 

ordinary gard^ are, all mouldings and 
earrings should be dispensed with. All 
rafters and astrai^ would present a 
raaooih and uniform surfikoe, by merely 
being chamfered off from ihe shoulder of 
the rebate towards the lower point^-always, 
howerer, learing a sufficient tiiidkness 
there in proportion to their depth. We 
see no reason why this roo^ dispensing 
with rafters and framed sashes entirely, 
and consequently reducing the esfema 
of the roof more than one-half, and at the 
same time producing a much more light 
and elegant structure, might not have 
been all in one piece. The following 
references will explain our figs. : a and 
b spaces for lai^e plants, e inches for 
sm^ do., d curb > stones, e hot -water 
pipes, /stopcocks to turn the course of 
not water into division 5, when not re- 
quired in dirision a of ground-plan; 
<7 y cisterns for rain water under ground- 
level ; h hf &c., doors; t semicircidar stage 
to fill up the lobby, as it were, that con- 
nects the two parts of this house together ; 
k stoke-hole under ground, (but in the 
case of the house at Kew this is the point 
of entrance of the hot-water pipes, which 
are heated by a boiler placed at some 
distance.) The roof, as will be seen, is of 
the span form, and placed at an angle of 
30® — perhaps the pitch best suited for 
houses of this form, and for such pur- 
poses. It is glazed with sheet glass, in 
lengths of only two panes to each side ; 
and the upright side-lights have only one 
pane, which gives the whole a light and 
cheerful appearance. Such a house as 
this may be imitated by any country 
gentleman, as it is, perhaps, the most 
economical, in proportion to the area 
which it covers, of any house possessing 
the same accommodation. For plant 
cultivators upon a limited scale, we may 
remark that, by throwing a glass partition 
across the junction of the broker and 
narrower divisions, a very complete plant 
establishment might be formed by con- 
verting the broader port into a store or 
oonservatoiy ; and by dividing the nar- 
rower compartments by glass screens and 
doors, eacn wing into two, four sec- 
tions of plants— say Ericas, Pelargoniums, 
Orchids, Ac.— may be cultivated As a 


model, few better can be offered, as its 
aarrangenfents admit of contraction or ex- 
tension by merely outt^ off or adding 
to the eais, and this without much 
trouble or expense ; or either part may 
be adopted and put into operaaou, to re- 
main as a wholes enr to be added to sfter^ 
wards. It is needless to say how easily 
one or more parte of such a rtructore 
may be heated— that dirision intaided to 
be ixipt the hottest to bate the stoke- 
hole and boikr attached to it» Much baa 
been said of late years about winter gar- 
dens; here we nave a veiy exceuent 
model, either as a whole far greenbouse 
plants, or subdivided by glass partitioiis, 
portable, or made to wde m panob 
TOhind each other as high as the sqnm 
of the roo^ or rather so high as to fflve 
sufficient head-room. The principal ob- 
ject in making these divisions portable is 
to secure the power of throwing the whole 
into one during summer, as well as to 
enable the proprietor to cultivate as great 
a variety of plants as possible. Such a 
house, in a large establishment, would be 
far more imposing than half-a-dozen de- 
tached houses equal in extent, and, we 
hesitate not to say, could be erected at leas 
than half the expense. As regards the rain- 
water tanks, we can see no necessity for 
placing them under ground. As the water 
is supplied from a level sufficiently high, 
these might have been better situated — 
namely, under the plant tables, and above 
the floor surface. With the exception of 
this, and the objections already stated, 
we think this house, as a whole, very 
complete. 

The annexed fig. 535, is a perspective 
view of the interior of a greenhouse built 


Fig. 586. 



by Mr W. Crosskill of Beverlw, at Ever- 
ingham Hall, and also at l^underlaud- 
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fii TorioAdm We lam bed 
seeing botb, snd eofiudder 
wm wdd adapted to the object in view. 
We oidj vemt that in bodi cases ihe 
mirth or bach wall exists : bad that side 
ptesented the same eleyation as the front, 
theee bonses would have been quite a 
different thing. Local difficulties, how- 
ever, occurred in both cases, as they form 
the centre to very neat ranges of forcing- 
houses. The roofs are of wrought iron 
sash-bar, but being erected before the 
repeal of the duty on glass, they have 
rather a crowded appearance, being made 
dose together, with a view to economise 
glass. The entablature over the front 
windo\ra is unnecessarily deep, creating 
shade, and giving a heavy appearance ; 
but these are matters easily rectified, as 
well as removing the back wall and sub- 
stituting glass instead, exactly similar to 
that in front The internal arrangement 
would then become a curvilineal or trian- 
gular stage, instead of the present lean-to 
one. 

The annexed diagram, fig. 536, exhibits 
a most economical and commodious struc- 


Fig. 536. 



ture, deserving the attention both of nur- 
serymen and those having many small 
plants to winter, for bedding-out in sum- 
mer, 4:c. On the floor a, fuchsias, hydran- 
gias, and other deciduous plants, may be 
wintered, as well as bulbs in a dormant 
state laid on their sides to keep them dry. 
On the principal platform 5, camellias, 
oranges, magnolias, and such plants as do 
not require a direct light, may be grown. 
On c, which is a broad shelf suspended 
from the roo^ geraniums, petunias, heaths, 
verbenas, <kc., may be placed, as well as 
on the two side-shelves d d, and other 
plants on the side-tables e e, under which 
the flues or hot-water pi]:)e8 are to be 
placed. Ventilation is to be effected by 
openings in the ridge /, and also at the 


aider# by wooto box vw wtt|fc1( |i i - 
in the side walls, opeid]^ IOtfMidi ai<i| y 
upon the pipes or &es, so 'lltil liite w 
may be warmed before reaching the 
plants during winter and cold weather; 
and in summer, when an increase of ven- 
tilation is required, by opening the upper 
ventilators h A, also built in the wall. 
No side-lights being r^uired, the whole 
might be erected at little cost One of 
the advantages of span-roofed greenhouses 
is, that the plants present a greater sur- 
face of leaves and branches to the light, 
whether they are arranged on a triangular 
stage in the centre, or set on tables cJong 
both sides of the house. In the former of 
these cases, one side of each plant is, how- 
ever, less favourably situated in regard to 
light and air than the other ; the whole 
mass also presents a formal appearance. 
To obviate this, an alteration of the 
stages may be made, ivhich will give a 
much larger surface of foliage, admit the 
air more freely around them, and increase 
the means of both viewing and reaching 
them considerably. The following method 
may be adopted to secure this : triangular 
stages, or flat tables, occupy the centre of 
the house, separated from each other by 
a 3-feet walk ; between, and in front of 
these, smaller triangular stages or tables 
are placed on both sides, on wdiich single 
extra fine specimens may be set, or groups 
of plants in flower. Tlie entrance, as it 
should be in all span-roofed houses, is 
jdaced at the end — and as each side of the 
arrangement is complete, it matters not 
to which hand the visitor turns. The 
ridge is supported by iron columns, set on 
stone blocks in the middle of the floor, 
and passing up through the centre of the 
larger stages, and to which an inverted 
arch of rod-iron is attached at its apex, 
the ends extending towards the roof, and 
completely tying it together, as well as 
giving support to it at or near the middle 
of each side. These stages should be of 
cast-iron or wood. The latter is the best, 
although not in this case the most 
durable, on account of the drainage from 
the pots keeping it damp; but, on the 
other hand, it is not so cold in winter, 
nor so hot in summer. A free circulation 
of air, provided the ventilators are pro- 
I>erly placed, will pass round the plants 
upon such st^es, which would not be if 
they were solid. Lean-to houses may be 



prevent it from falling on the floor. It is 
calculated that this water will be partly 
taken up again by the plants, by capillary 
attraction, and partly dissipate by eva- 
poration during hot sunshine : the latter 
we think extremely beneflcial, particularly 
in metallic houses. Were it necessary, as 
we think it is not, it would not be difficult 
to cast the supports hollow, and so con- 
vey the water to a cistern or drain under 
the house. 

An anonymous contiibutor in "The 
Gardeners' Chronicle” offers the following 
very judicious remarks on the subject of 
stages. "Tlie first object,” he says, "in 
the construction of stages, should be to 
have them so constructed and situated os 
to afibrd facilities for grouping the plants; 
the second should be, to give the plants 
more the appearance of growing in bor- 
ders thou upon artificial structures ; and 
the third, to keep the pots out of sight. 
This is requisite for two reasons: first, 
because they are no ornament; and, 
secondly, that it is always desirable to 
protect the plant from being scorched by 
exposure to tho sun. It is also desimble 
to adopt another mode of construction, for 
the purj> 08 e of giving plants that aspect 
most suited to their habits ; and, there- 
fore, instead of placing tho stages from 
tho front to tho back of the house, as is 
generally the case, I would place them in 
groups of stages, thus producing an oflbet 
similar to the borders of a well- arranged 
flower garden.” The annexed diagram, 
fig. 538, exhibits tho arrangement. "The 
ground-phm represents part of the floor 
of a house, 19 feet by 13, on which are 
placed 12 stages,” (9 only, however, ore 
^owu,) " and 3 vasei^ c c basins, or any 
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is, of course, at the narrowest parts. " The 
plan also shows sections of three different 
modes of constructing the stages, and the 
position of the pots in each : dl stages 
stand upon stone tables, resting upon 
brick piers, the top of each table being 
2 feet 2 inches above the level of the 
floor. In the stage a there are no shelves;, 
the pots being plimged into cylinders 
(made of the same material as flower-pots) 
standing upon the tables — ^the space all 
round them being filled with compost 
level to the rims of each series of pots. 
The object of this plan is to afford oppor- 
tunities of planting various creepers and 
small bulbs betwixt each of the potted 
plants, for which there will be plenty of 
room when they stand 12 inches apart 
stem from stem. The pots are supposed 
to rest by their lims upon the edge of the 
cylinder, and may, of course, be removed 
with the greatest facility. 

" In the centre stage the supporters 
stand directly upon the table, and are 
cemented to it, the space between each 
being made water-tight, and filled up 
solid to within half an inch of the bottom 
of the pot If an inch deep of water is 
poured into this space, the pot will be 
immersed half an inch ; a small hole in 
the aide will regulate the height of tiie 
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MMiitharinthflbottMnirill InBn^greenhoMe^particBli^jtthow 

diwr off w»*«f it wqmres attached to «r now 0>eproiaietoi>Whow^ 
iJiMM fri g. Una mode of (xmatraDtion where eug^oe of dmga and aoatneaa in 
mavnendonted fiar auoh plante aa need keeping are attaoded we aea not ediy 
Wai 9 i>Iik of water. of the ordinay d amy daay jptioa 

^^heatagedisaappoBedtohaveahelvee ahcwd not be entirdy dh^emad wiffi, 
didmd with hoks to reoeiTe the pots, and the ptoU s^ m d^pint vaass or 
i^dh rest upon their rims. Thefrontsof flower-stands, having the aorfitoe of the 
the stone tables may be varioudy oma- P9^ - wered 

mented : those in one house having treUised 
panels, another may have rusticated 
courses of brick or stone; while a third 
may be in imitation of rustic basket-work, 
and a fourth with rough courses, like 
small rockeries, with spaces between for 
creepersi, orchidaceous, or any other plants 
best suited to the purpose." 

The general plan of'this arrangement 
is good, but many of the details are too 
trifliDg for adoption. It is a movement, 
however, in the right direction, and may 
afford hints to be improved upon. Our 
own opinion is, that the plimging is bad, 
and that a better plan would be to have 
strong tables constructed of cast-iron, 
slate, or wood, quite flat on the surface, as 
the taller plants would occupy the centre 
of each, and perforated with holes, gra- 
duated to the sizes of pots in common use 
—each perforation to hold a pot, to be 
suspended by the rim, and the tables 
under the top part, aa far at least as the 
bottom of the deepest pot, to be covered 
in, so as to 

Fig-, m. 




hide them en- 
tirely. Such 
tables might 
be made very 
ornamental, 
as flg. 539, 
and lined with 
copper or zinc, 
in order to 
prevent the 
spilt water 

from dropping on the floor: by having at 
one of the comers a small pipe with a cock 
the water could be drawn off when neces- 
saiy. The plants should be plunged in 
moss ; and by having the tables mounted 
on castors, they cOuld be moved about at 
pleasure. For small greenhouses we know 
of no mode of arran^ng the plants that 
would produce a better effect than this ; 
and as the tables should be of different 
forms, the groups can be altered to suit 
convenience and taste. 


withdaangreeii 
mesa Thenib* 
joined cut, flg. 
540, repreeeuts 
a flower-stand 
suited to this 
purpose, and 
much used in 
France. They 
are of cast-iron 
or bronze, and 
not only are 
the plants taste- 
fully arranged 
in them, but 
often little jets 
are introduced, 
as shown in our 
cut. Wherever 
such an ar- 
rangement is 
intended, wc would suggest to have all 
the tables portable, so that the arrange- 
ment may be altered at pleasure. 

In ordinary csises, where side tables or 
platforms are introduced along the sides 
of span-roofed houses, whether they bo of 
wood, stone, iron grating, or slate, sup- 
ports are necessary. 
Tlie bracket support 
ciin only, in a few 
cases, be introduced, 
therefore pei*pendicu- 
lar ones, liaving a 
horizontal arm reach- 
ing to, and fastened 
into, the side wall, 
are had recourse to. 
The annexed, fig. 541, 
exemplifies one of 
these in use in the 
Kew Gardens, but 
faulty on account of 
the stone covering 
being let into the 
wall. Fig. 542 is an- 
other form equally massive with the last : 
the uprights and cross bearers in both 
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ure intended to be of oast-iron, and the toside. This was meant for Mr Duncai^s 
ton of polished payement The bearers hoiisey which has not been figured. Such 
only in both oases should be lot into staraoture^ admitting the miLrmnm of 
the wall, and the paye- lig^t to aU ades me plants alike, and 
ment be kept at Imt 3 if not carried to too gi^ a hei^l^ will 
inches distant from it be found of aU forms that best adiqited for 
A much more simple and growingfine spedmens in. Haying stated 
economical form of sup- this much, the reader will at once see the 
port is an upright rod of necessity of abandoning the old and ab- 
malleable iron 1 inch in surd practice plac^ plant-houses 
diameter, and a fiat against the of solid walls, let the 
wrough t-iron arm or cross aspect of that wall be to what point it may. 
bearer 3 inches broad and Hence it follows, that all plant-honses 
1 inch thick welded to it : should stand detached from all other build- 
the^ cross bearers to be ings, and form of themselyes entire and 
let into the wall and the complete structures, haying the sides and 
pavement laid upon them, ends in all cases uniform. Conservatories 
making the joints meet exactly over the attached to the house or mansion should, 
support as far as the nature of the situation 

Ridge-and-furrow roofs for greenhouses will admit of, be of glass on all sides^ 
possess many of the merits of span-roofed except that end at which they are joined 
ones — such as admitting more light than together. 

lean-to ones, and also from the position One of the first and most extensive houses 
of the astragals breaking the force of the of this description was erected by Sir 
raid-day sun. One disadvantage pertains Joseph Paxton at Chatsworth, of which the 
even to ridge-and-furrow roofs, while annexed figures and letterpress descrip- 
constructed ou the lean-to principle, with tion, taken from his “ Magazine of Bo- 
opaque back walls— namely, that little tany,” vol. ii. p. 81, will give a clear idea, 
more than one side of the plant is ex- This house “is so constructed that scarcely 
posed to the sun and air, just as occurs any more light is obstructed than in a 
under lean-to roofs of the ordinary con- metal-roofed house ; but it possesses, at 
struction. It is better, therefore, in the same time, all the advantages of 
adopting tliis form of roof, to have all the wood. 

sides of the structure of glass, to within a “ Its whole length is 97^ feet, and its 
few inches of the ground, and the roof breadth, from the back wall to the front 
earned through of equal height from side lights, 26 feet" Fig. 543 is a perspective 

Fig. 543. 
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<ri0«r of tibto Innm ^Tbe roof is sup- 
pofMrft bjrt^o rows of caflt4roii pillan^** 
%« ff44^ ^ofio row along the front and 


Fig.m 



end, as <f, fig. 545, and the other along 
the centre of the house, as c, fig. 544. 


Fig. 545. 



riiese pillars are placed 6^ feet apart 


in the rows, and are each 8 inohes in 
diameter. The fttmt ones are made lud^ 
low, BO as to admit a leaden ppe whidi 
carries off the water from the rom into a 
drain laid in the gravel walk on the out- 
side of the house: this entirely does away 
with the appearance of a spout At the 
bottom of the iron pillars there are 
sockets s, fig. 545, which are let into the 
stone, and give the pillars firmness ; and 
t^ugh tins socket the pipe descends 
into the drains.” Instead of allowing the 
water to run into the drains, wo would 
convey it into a tank or reservoir imder 
the house, or elsewhere, as we hold that 
not a drop of rain w-ator sliould be lost 

Fig. 545 is the elevation of part of the 
firont or movable doors, and above it, the 
end of one of the pediments and bays of 
the roof. 

"The elevation of the back wall is 


13 feet C inches at tlie low est part, and 
15 feet at the highest part or ridge of 
the angle : tlio height in front is 8 feet 
G inches to the valley, and 10 feet to the 
ridge of the angle. The lights of the 



roof,” fig. 
546, “ arc 
made fust, 
and fixed 
on angle 
fiishion ; — 
each liglit 


is 25 feet 


6 inches long. All the front and end 
lights slide in a double groove, so that, 
although there is no door, a jxjrson may 
enter at any part of the house. 

" The centre row of pillars c, fig. 544, 
are 2 feet G inches longer than the front 
and end pillars; about 2 feet from the 
bottom of each a small bole is loft, t, 
through which a screw passes, to fasten 
the bearer which supports the centre 
walk j. On the top of these pillars is 
also fixed another iron support I, which 
is formed to rise up to the ridge of each 
angle : each of these arched supports has 
at its ends small square parts which fix 
in a hollow left at the top of each pillar ; 
and, after being properly adjusted, they 
arc fastened by running a little melted 
lead into the interstices. 


" In each valley of the angles two lai^ 
screws are insert into the stiles of the 


lights to &8ten them firm. Air is ad- 
mitted by sliding the front sashes, and 
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tqr Tentilatmr in tba wall^ v^dck 
mee made to wmng <m {dvots, and open bj 
meatis of long iifon Tod» haTing holes to 
fix on pins mriven in the wall| so as to 
regulate the propcation of air at pleasure. 
To jprevent mese ventilators from being 
unsi^tly, a square piece of trellis-woik 
is plaoed over the opening inside the 
house.” 

This is altogether a very splendid green- 
house — such, indeed, as few can boast of 
We would, however, have preferred hav- 


ing the walks of pavement, instead of Iht 
bars of wood, ana the back wall removed 
and substituted glass ; and as sack a 
house is more fit for well-grown specimens 
than for a general coUection, we would have 
dispensed with the stage altogether, and 
placed the plants on floor in groups 
or singly, as circumstances might durect 
Fig. 547 is a section of the greenhouse 
at Poltalloch, forming part of the series 
of span-roofed houses recently erected 
there, a a is a raised platform covered 


Fig. 647. 



with polished Bangor slates, for the larger 
specimen of plants, supported by polished 
Caithness pavement in G-feet len^hs, and 
3 inches thick, set on edge, and forming 
one side of the passages, which pass all 
round ; b h polished slate tables, for 
smaller plants, supported on ornamental 
cast-iron brackets let into the pavement 
in the passage, and into the side walls. 
This slate tabling is C inches clear of the 
side walls, to permit the heat from the 
hot-water pipes e e to rise freely ; c is the 
half gutter already noticed, employed 
whore the height of one house is much 
lower than that adjoining it ; d d the 
tubiilar cast-iron columns which support 
the bottom parts of the roofs, and also 


take down the water from the valleys or 
gutters above them ; / ornamental cast- 
iron parapet, C inches high, planted on 
the edge of the cast-iron gutter, but hav- 
ing spaces under it 1 inch in the clear, to 
allow tlie melted snow to pass freely into 
the gutter below it, while it prevents tho 
slipping do^m of a body of snow upon the 
glass roof of the lower house next to it ; 
y y the ventilating tubes under the floors of 
the passages ; hhhh the same in the 
centre of the partition walls ; i i i i the 
3-inch tubes connected with the last, 
discharging fresh air at their orifices, on 
each side of the partitions, between the 
compartments. Ventilators are plaoed 
in the front wall, os seen in the gcneid 
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eleyation, and in several ground-plans of 
portions of this range. The top or ridge 
ventilation h is the same as in all the 
other houses. A capacious rain-water 
tank is placed under the centre plant- 
table, supplied from the roof, and, in the 
event of an insufficiency of this, from the 
general supply which is laid over the 
garden. 

The merits of span-roofed greenhouses 
are not entirely confined to the admission 
of more light and air than lean-to houses j 
they possess other and very important 
advantages, “ for,** says Mr James 
M*Nab, (in a communication in the 
‘^Edinburgh Advertiser,”) “in such a 
greenhouse fire-heat is scarcely at all 
required ; for if there be a free circula- 
tion of air during the autumn and winter 
months, and if the tables and shelves be 
carefully kept dry and clean, and water 
be sparingly given to such plants only as 
require it, cold, even should it extend to 
the occasional freezing of the surface-soil 
of the pots, will do less injury to most 
plants than the application of fire-heat.** 
We have seen, under this judicious culti- 
vators management, in the garden of the 
Caledonian Horticultural Society, while 
he presided over that establishment, his 
experiments testing between the plants 
in a lean-to house and those in a span- 
roofed one. In the former, soft and hard 
wooded plants almost alike became drawn 
up, soft, and spongy towards autupin, 
from want of the bracing breezes that 
those of the same species enjoyed in a 
span-roofed house within a few yards’ 
distance. A severe frost came on : the 
plants in both houses, early in the moni- 
ing, had much the same frozen appear- 
ance ; “by ten o’clock the sun shone 
forth. The plants in tlie lean-to house 
were subject^ to the full influence of the 
mid-day’s rays ; and although air was 
given, they blackened and perished. In 
the span-roofed house, extending north 
and south, the effects of the sun were much 
less felt ; for as he proceeded towards the 
meridian, the intercepting astragals and 
rafters necessarily formed a screen or 
shade ; and air l^ing given, the plants 
survived, and soon recovered.” Experi- 
ments since made have shown the follow- 
ing curious results : — “ The self-marking 
thermometer in the open air, during seve- 
ral nights, indicated 2(P, 15^, and even 10® 


Fahr. During these frosts no heat what- 
ever was applied to the span-roofed house, 
which contained a general collection of 
soft and hard wooded plants.” On the 
mornings of these frosts, “ the mercury 
in the thermometer within the house 
stood at 25°, or 7° below freezing ; yet 
only two or three plants, which were 
standing near the upright glass of the 
south end of the house, and were thus 
exposed to the mid-day sun, suffered from 
the intense cold to which they had been 
subjected. The temperature in the span- 
roofed house always remained much more 
equable than in the lean-to house. This 
was signally remarkable at one p.m. of 
the 14th of February, when the thermo- 
meter in the open air indicated 56°, in 
the lean-to house 70°, and in the span- 
roofed house 43°. In the lean-to house, 
therefore, w’herc the whole glass-roof was 
fully exposed to the sun’s meridian rays, 
the temperature thus became 14° higher 
than the open air, and 27° higher than in 
the span-roofed house.” 

Nor is it only in resisting the effects of 
cold during winter that the merits of 
span-roofed houses consist ; they act also 
beneficially during the heat of summer in 
keeping down the temperature, and from 
the veiy same causes, namely, “ the freest 
possible circulation of air, by means of 
upright sliding sashes on both sides of 
the house ; while the rafters and astragals 
of the roof break and intercept the sun’s 
rays, and help to shade the plants from 
their direct influence.” Both these effects, 
it quite clearly appears, w’ould be consi- 
derably lost, if large, and particularly 
broad, squares of glass w ere employed in 
the constiiiction, as there w ould be fewer 
astnigals to break the force of the sun's 
rays ; and this defect w'ould be increased 
were rafters entirely dispensed with. It 
follow\s, therefore, that after all that has 
been said about large squares of glass and 
mere glass cases, to have the advantages 
above stated, we must keep to the small 
glass and many astragals. Notwith- 
standing all this, we are still anxious to 
see rafters and framed sashes entirely 
superseded by roofs all in one piece, and 
the glass, where tliose results are wished 
to be carried out, retained at the usual 
size of from 6 to 8 inches in breadth. 
Their length is of less importance, al- 
though a certain loss in the above result 
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will be occasioned by the number of over- 
laps being lessened. 

Where large glass is insisted on, re- 
course must be had to shading in sum- 
mer and covering in winter. Whether 
the expense and trouble attending these 
operations are not more than an equiva- 
lent for the gain in appearance, it is not 
easy to determine. 


§ 3.— ORANGERIES. 

Houses dedicated to the culture of the 
orange and its allies are by no means 
common in Britain, although some in- 
stances exist, as at St Margaret’s, Kew, 
Stratton Park, Hampton Court, Welbeck, 
and some other establishments. On the 
Continent it is far otherwise, as few 
country seats are without their orangery, 
and, indeed, it may be considered their 
principal plant-house. It is difficult to 
account for this taste, otherwise than by 
attributing it to the nearly complete want 
of evergreen trees and shrubs in the open 
air over the greater part of the northern 
European continent. 

The stylo of house in general use for 
the protection of the orange during win- 
ter— for tliey arc arranged in the open air 
during summer — is often pm*tially archi- 
tectiu'al, having the front consisting of 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian columns, 
though also often plain, with glass case- 
ments filling up the space between. The 
roof is slated, and the back, and often the 
ends, are solid walls. The trees are gi'own 
in large pots, vases, or boxes, in general 
entire cubes : sometimes they are slightly 
tapering towards the bottom, and occa- 
sionally they are ornamental. For very 
large trees, they are of oak planking, two 
inches thick, and are all very properly 
elevated upon feet, which keeps tliem 
clear of the ground, and admits of drain- 
age and free circulation of air around 
them. Large tubs are also frequently 
used, and these are elevated on stone, 
brick, or wooden stands. 

Some yeai's ago, finding a difficulty in 
examining the state of the roots of trees 
under our care, we constructed boxes 
with two of the sides made so as to open, 
being hinged at the bottom, and, when 
in their place, being kept firm by an 
iron bar, which fits into a socket in the 


opposite sides. When this bar is lifted up, 
the hinged sides fall down, and the other 
two lift out, leaving the ball quite entire. 
The roots can be in this way examined, 
old soil be removed, and fresh added, the 
tree standing all the while upon its 
bottom. 

Although the orange ranks amongst 
our oldest cultivated exotic trees — and 
orangeries had a recognition in this coun- 
try before greenhouses or conservatories 
— ^it is singular that so little attention has 
been paid to the cases in which they are 
grown, for, with few exceptions, we meet 
with little elegance in their design, or 
even fitness in the purpose for which they 
are intended. Our own orange-box pos- 
sesses the latter merits more than most 
others ; and next to it are the slate boxes, 
made to take conveniently to pieces, by 
Mr Beck, of Isleworth. They are, how- 
ever, much less ornamental than the sub- 
ject of our woodcut, kindly supplied us 
by Messrs Mintons, the eminent manu- 
facturers of encaustic ware, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent. Fig. 548 is from a design of 


Fig. 548. 



Mr Pugin, and is manufactured by Messrs 
Minton in their usual excellent style. 
The framework is composed of iron, and 
may be gilt or otherwise, according to 
taste ; and the sides or panels are fitt^ in 
with their beautiful and imperishable 
encaustic tiles, in various colours, arranged 
upon the best principles of artistic taste. 
As will be seen by our illustration, these 
boxes stand clear of the ground or floor 
on which they may be set, and hence air 
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is admitted to the roots, and complete 
drainage secured by perforations in their 
bottoms. The four sides are so con- 
structed that they may be removed, 
leaving the four comer columns, and the 
top and bottom rails, which connect them 
together, to form the skeleton of the case, 
so that a fiee examination of the roots 
may take place when required. Such 
orange cases as these may be made of any 
^uired size, and the sides may be filled 
in with encaustic tiles of any pattern, 
according to taste, from those portraying 
the armorial bearings of the most ancient 
fiunily to the simplest and plainest tiles 
used for ordinary purposes. 

Fig. 549 is a design from the same 


Fig. 5i9. 



respectable firm, but intended for trees or 
plants of a much smaller size, and, therefore, 
comes more directly under the denomina- 
tion of an ornamental square flower-pot 
or vase, but elevated upon a pbnth sup- 
jiorted at the four comers by feet, which 
clear the bottom from the ground or plat- 
form they are placed uj>on, and thereby 
secure drainage and admit air to the roots. 
The specimen sent us, from which our 
figure is taken, is coloured, the ground of 
the whole being green, the foliation and 
tend around the shield (represented in 
our illustration as white,) is yellow, while 
^0 shield itself is a dark redL Our taste 
in this arrangement would be to make 
the ground blue, the foliation and belt 
yellow, and the shield bright red, which 
would, according to Mr Owen Jones’ 
arrangement of colours, place Ae throe 


primaiy ones in very nearly their proper 
proportions to each other. Many other 
elegant specimens have been sent us by 
this firm : the two wo have given may be 
taken as a fair example of the whole. We 
may hero, however, remark that the pre- 
judice existing amongst a portion of the 
horticultural world against vases, tubs, 
cases, or pots made of encaustic tiles or 
hard burned |)ottery ware, is perfectly un- 
founded, so long as there is ample drain- 
age provided uudemcath tliom. 

Cast-iron boxes have been recommended 
for their diuability ; but they are objected 
to on account of tlieir tendency to rust in 
the inside. Slate boxes are a more rooent 
invention ; and, as they last as long, nay 
longer, than iron ones, and are not liable 
to be afiected by rust, they are much to 
be preferred. In Italy, very handsome 
earthenware vases are made for tlic smaller 
trees ; and tliese, being often of chissic 
forms, are tetter adapted for placing on 
parapet walls, sides of steps, in the front 
of balconies, <fec., as they harmonise tetter 
with the architectural forms that surround 
them, and of which tliey arc made to con- 
stitute a part. 

The majority of the orangeries we have 
seen on the Continent have opaque roofs, 
and the older ones in England are also so 
constructed, os that at Kew, and the two 
at Hampton Court — which, by the way, 
were originally designed as guard-rooms. 
That at Winder has one of the principal 
terraces passing over it ; those at Stratton 
Park, Tottenham Paik, and Welteck, 
have glass roofs, as in ordinary conser- 
vatories. That ghiss-roofod orangeries are 
tetter fitted for the cljmate of Britain 
there can te no doubt, the more especially 
as the trees have to remain much longer 
in them than in some other countries 
where the season is sufficiently warm and 
long for the young wood to become ma- 
turely ripened, and, consequently, it re- 
mains in a state of repose during most of 
the period they are confined to their 
gloomy abode. Witli us, on the contraiy, 
the four months during which they can 
te safely trusted in the open air, form a 
period much too sliort to enable them to 
make their wood and rijxjn it sufliciently ; 
consequently, when they are transferred 
from light and air into a dark opaque- 
roofed building, the transition is so great 
that the energies of vegetation ore checked ; 
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much of the young wood damps off ; and 
the trees, being thus treated year after 
year, become completely exhausted, and 
at length perish. 

Culture, we ought here to observe, has 
also something to do with all this. When 
the Continental gardener has gathered his 
supply of orange flowers — which is very 
often a part of his salary — and he thinks 
his trees have made sufficient young 
wood, instead of allowing this wood to 
continue growing, and increasing rapidly 
the size of his trees, he sets about clipping 
them all round into as perfect globes as 
he can with the hedge shears — a species 
of pruning not exactly in accordance with 
the modern improvements in plant cul- 
ture. Were lie to use his knife, rather than 
his shears, his j)rogre8S would be slower, 
but the end would be better attained. 
Still, howTvor, rude as his system of prun- 
ing is, it is founded upon correct enough 
principles ; for by this means he fore- 
shortens the young wood, much as we do 
vines, rids the trees of superfluous mat- 
ters, and insures the maturisation of the 
buds on the short stubby branches left. 
The sap, wliich would otherwise bo ex- 
pended in producing extension of shoots 
which would not ripen, is thrown back 
into the buds left, and in them elaborated 
into full and perfect flower buds for the 
ensuing season. The trees also, being 
eased of so much wood, have less occa- 
sion to provide so large a supply of food ; 
and this may probably in some degree 
account for the great age some of them 
attain — often three or four hundred years. 
Trees so treated, and kept pretty dry 
during winter — that is, from the begin- 
ning of November till the end of April — 
remain perfectly safe under these opaque 
roofs ; and ages have proved the truth of 
this assertion. With us, admitting that 
\xe w'ere to foreshorten the young wood, 
still our gi'owiug season is neither so long 
nor so favourable as would suffice to 
ripen the remainder without the aid of 
covering; and that, of course, in order 
to insure perfect health and abundance 
of bloom, (the only thing to be sought 
for,) must be of a transparent nature. 
Hence, wc conceive, should originate an 
entirely difterent construction of an 
orangery on the Continent and with us. 
We may here also remark, that on the 
Continent the trees are all in a portable 
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state, to suit them for being moved out 
and in. They never think of planting 
them out ; while with us many fine trees 
have been sacrificed from planting them 
out in conservatory borders. 

Of all glass structures, none more readily 
admits of being constructed upon architec- 
tural principles than the orangery; while, 
moreover, from the trees being always 
in foliage, often with their golden fruit 
hanging on them, and at the proper sea- 
son perming the surrounding air with 
their blossom, they are of all other exo- 
tics the best to bring into connection 
with the mansion ; and to its style the 
elevation of the orangery may be assimi- 
lated, and the structure made to form, as 
it were, a part of it. 

The annexed design, fig. 550, is the 
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elevation, and fig. 551 the cross section, 
of what we consider to be a good example 
of this kind of structure, calculated for a 

Fig. 551. 



lawn, or other exposed situation. The 
style of architecture may be varied to 
suit existing circumstances. The sides 
and ends are composed of double doors 
between the columns, all made to open. 
The fan-lights over them should be fix- 
tures, as ventilation is to be effected by 
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cqpextiiig the doors, and also the ridge, as 
shown in the cross section. The whole 
glass part of the roof is fixed, and com* 
posed of a continuous range of astragals, 
without rafters or fiamed sashes. The 
ends are half hexagons. The heating 
may either be by flues or hot-water pipes ; 
in either case to be under the floor, but 
enclosed in an air-chamber — the heat 
being admitted into the house through 
brass registers sunk in the stone pave- 
ment, the whole floor being covered witli 
that material, and the plants arranged 
in lines or in groups, so that a free pro- 
menade may be left between the rows or 
groups. Veiy little heat is required for 
the orangery — merely the exclusion of 
frost The general entrances should bo 
at the two ends. The stoke-hole and fur- 
nace are to be in a vault under ground, 
and placed near the centre of the house. 
The smoke is to be carried away through 
a flue enclosed within a larger one, and 
made to discharge itself where it will be 
as little seen as possible. 

The orangery at Nuneham Courtenay, 
laid out, as well as the original flower 
garden, by Mason, was of humble pre- 
tensions, and consisted of a roof, front 
and tw’-o ends, all of which w^ere portable. 
When removed in spring, the ground 
between the trees (for they were planted 
in the soil) was turfed over, the whole 
then appearing as a group of orange trees 
growing on the lawn. These trees, as 
well as the protecting frame, have long 
ceased to exist 

The first orange trees seen in England 
were those at B^dington in Surrey ; and 
according to Bray, {vide ‘‘ Memoirs,” voL i. 
p. 432,) “ they were planted in the open 
ground and secured in winter only by a 
tabernacle of boards and staves.” They 
are said by the same authority to have 
been large and goodly trees, bearing 
abundance of fruit, and to have stood one 
hundred and twenty years. 

The most perfect form of an orangery 
would be that of a highly architectural 
conservatory, glass on tdl sides, from the 
plinth at the ground to the roof glazed 
with plate glass in large pieces. The 
whole of the sides should be made so that 
they can be removed during summer, like 
the conservatory at Grovefield, fig. 611 
—the house standing isolated upon an 
open lawn. The roof we woula glaze 


with obscured glass— not Hartley’s pa- 
tent, which, however good for pits and 
houses of culture, would be ill adapted 
for houses of the highest pretensions, on 
account of the rough and coarse appear- 
ance of that glass. In regard to heating, 
little more is required except the exclu- 
sion of frost ; but, for greater elegance, 
we would cany the hot-water pipes under 
the floor, imbedded in non-conducting 
material, and place highly ornamental 
vases through the house, into which the 
heated water would flow, and give out its 
heat by radiation. These would associate 
well with tlie ornamental tubs or boxes in 
which the trees should be growm ; and 
during siiinnier, when not required for 
affording heat, a small tree growing in a 
pot may be placed in each. 

The orangery, like tlio conservatory, is 
to be regarded more as a structui'e for 
the display of plants already grown than 
as one for mere culture ; it follow s that, 
in its details, it should be rendered as 
jierfect, and as well fitted at all times for 
a lounge or promenade, as the saloon or 
gallery in the mansion. Hence the pro- 
priety of having the trees grown in cases 
of a very difterent character, as regards 
artistic taste, from the monstrous tubs 
and cubical boxes wliich w’e see in houses 
of this kind, and also tliat something 
better than a mud or tile floor should be 
provided. There is, for this purpose, 
nothing better than polished Portland 
pavement kept perfectly white, like the 
passages in the Royal Gardens at Frog- 
more. Polished Caithness pavement, in 
large slabs, oiled after l>eing laid down, 
would form no bad substitute for black 
marble,— and next, and best of all, are the 
encaustic tiles of Minton laid in orna- 
mental patterns. 

§ 4. — HEATO-HOUSES. 

As no section of cultivated exotics 
r^uires a greater degree of both sun, 
light, and air, than the heaths, so no struc- 
ture is so w^ell ad&pted for them as a 
^an-roofed house having the ends point- 
ing towards the north and south. There 
are details also in the construction of 
a Bi^n-roofed house that require especial 
notice in order that it may completely 
fitted for this purpose. That ventilation 
may be the more complete, it is advisable 
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to have the roof portable— that is, com- 
posed of rafters and sashes— so that part, 
or all of them, may be removed during 
summer, to admit of soft genial rains and 
dews falling directly upon the plants ; — 
cold and heavy continued rains should, 
however, be excluded by replacing the roof 
sashes. The temperature also will be 
lowered by this means, as the conduction 
of heat by the glass will be avoided ; and, 
to break the full force of the meridian 
sun, thin canvass awnings should be used, 
mounted on rollers at the ridge, and 
ready at all times to let down upon the 
rafters. The side or upright lights should 
also be made to open freely, and so con- 
structed as to be capable of removal during 
summer. All this may be considered ven- 
tilation enough, — and so it is during sum- 
mer ; but during winter, when the side 
lights cannot* be opened with safety, on 
account of the cutting draughts of wind, 
other and more judicious means must be 
employed ; and no plan is so simple, and 
at the same time so effectual, as ventila- 
tors in the side walls opening into the 
house close to the floor, by which atmo- 
spheric air, fully charged with moisture, 
wull enter, and, becoming diffused through 
the house and amongst the plants, will 
find an escape through the openings in 
the ridge-board, as showm in several 
figures in section Ventilation. The air 
thus admitted does not come into contact 
with the plants, but enters below them, 
and, ascending upwards, parts with its 
cold, and imbibes the temperature of 
the internal atmosphere nearly, l)efore 
it reaches a single branch or leaf. In 
the coldest weather this operation goes 
on, as, when tlie atmospheric air is too 
cold to be admitted into tlie house, it 
indicates that the hot-water pipes should 
be put in operation. And, as all kinds of 
heating should be placed along the sides of 
such houses, it follows that the cold air, 
in entering as above, will have to pass 
under and over the hot pipes or flues, 
and thus abstract sufficient heat from 
them to render it fit for being admitted 
amongst the plants. 

Again, a constant stream of air should 
be kept going on, we would almost say 
night as well as day, to counteract the 
effects of damp, or ratlier the effects 
of those gases formed in air in a stagnant 
and damp state, which are found to gene- 


rate on the floor and near the bottom of 
all hothouse not sufficiency ventilated^ 
at or under the floor level; and few 
houses are exempt from this defect. A 
rapid circulation of air is absolutely ne- 
cessary to the welfiire of heaths; and this 
circulation, to be beneficial to the fullest 
extent, must be frequently charged with 
moisture, but not uniformly so. Who- 
ever has studied the habitats of our 
mountain heaths, or had the good fortune 
to see this genus luxuriating in all the 
pride of exotic splendour on the Table 
Mountain at the Cape of Gk)od Hope, 
must have experienced the buoyancy of 
the rarefied air they breathe, the sweep- 
ing currents of wind, the drizzling showers, 
the misty dews, and, at times, the low 
temperature they are exposed to. 

To imitate all these conditions artifi- 
cially should be our endeavour. This is 
to be effected by judicious and ample 
ventilation, and by placing the plants 
upon open stages, so that the air may cir- 
culate freely around them, and not upon 
close stages or platforms, as is too usu^y 
done ; by keeping the temperature low, 
and the atmosphere humid, during sum- 
mer ; by placing evaporating pans in vari- 
ous parts of the house, or by watering 
the floor copiously, particularly in 
warm weather; and by currents of air 
let in on all sides when a drier atmo- 
sphere may be deemed expedient. 

A complete heath-house should be fur- 
nished with hot-water pipes of 3 inches 
bore — that being found sufficient to ex- 
clude frost, the utmost degree of artificial 
temperature required Indeed, where 
arrangements can be made to exclude 
frost by neat and portable coverings, it 
is better to use them, as the heath is, of all 
other plants, the most impatient of fireheat 

The accompanying section, fig. 652, 


Fig. 552. 
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consider a model house for this purpose. 
We may here also observe that lean-to 

Fig. 553. 



houses are, of all others, the worst adapted 
for heaths, as the plants draw towards 
the light in front, while the opposite side 
becomes naked and deformed from want 
of it Turning the plants frequently will 
not remedy this defect ; besides, vegetable 
physiologists can assign reasons why this 
is injurious to them. In building a com- 
plete heath-house, cisterns should be pro- 
vided for collecting all the rain water 
that falls upon the roof, and even for 
containing a greater quantity if conve- 
nient as no plants suffer more from water 
impregnated with mineral substances than 
the heaths. For this purpose a cistern 
should be placed under the stage, and 
covered over to prevent too much evapo- 
ration in winter ; but, in summer, it may 
be left uncovered with advantage. 

In the section above is sho^^i top and 
bottom ventilation, to be used during 
winter, when opening the side or roof 
sashes would be inexpedient. The plants 
are arranged on the centre and side tables 
in the usual manner— the largest, of 


course, occupying the centre platform. 
As all span-roofed houses present angular 
gable-ends, and as these are the points of 
entrance, we have here shown what we 
consider to be an improvement — namely, 
a lobby or porch, (a on ground-plan,) 
which is separated from the body of the 
house by a glass partition, and may be 
furnished with seats, or occupied with 
large specimen plants. Fig. 554 shows 


Fig. 554. 



the elevation of one of the ends, which, 
on account of the form, lias a fixed roof. 
The ventilators in the parapet wall are 
also showTi, a a a a, as well jis the door 
opening as high as the sides of the 
house. 

Fig. 555 shows the elevation of another 
span - roofed heath - house, the sides of 
which are glass sashes running on rollers, 
and fixed rails set on top of the stone 
plinth, the sashes being made to pass 
ejich other, as shown in several figures in 
this work. TJie ridge should also bo 
made to of)eii for ventilation. As the 
whole of the sides and ends may l>o 
removed during summer, sufficient venti- 
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lation will be attained, although the whole 
roof is fixed, which will give the house a 
lighter appearance, and considerably lessen 
the expense of erection. The internal 
arrangements of this house may be simi- 
lar to those of the last ; for although the 
whole of the ends and side-sashes open, 
there can seldom be a necessity for en- 
trances at other than the two ends. This 
house is better adapted for exhibiting 
large or full-grown specimens than the 
last, on account of its width and height. 
The length of such a house is 36 feet, and 
breadth 17 feet, 6 feet high in the sides, 
and 12 feet from floor to ridge. 

Long, narrow, span-roofed houses are 
also very suitable for growing heaths, 
provided large specimens are not an 
object. Thus, for instance, the heathery 
at Woburn Abbey is of this kind : it is, 
however, curved, instead of being in a 
straight line, by which much of the per- 
spective effect is lost. A very complete 
heath-house might be constructed of the 
following dimensions : 100 feet long, 

15 feet wide, and 12 in height from 
the floor to the ridge ; the sides may be 
G feet from the ground-level to the top of 
the side-sashes, which latter should be 3 
feet, set upon a parapet of the same 
height. The jdants should be aiTangod 
on cast-iron grating tables along both 
sides, 2 feet in breadth, having a fiat table 
along the centre 6 feet in breadth, with a 
passage all round of the breadth of 2^ feet. 
Ventilation may be eftected as recom- 
mended above, only tiie whole roof may be 
fixed, with an oj>ening in theridge 1 2 inches 
wide extending the whole length, the side- 
sashes opening by sliding past each other — 
not o})ening outwards or inwards, as is usu- 
ally done — and numerous ventilators being 
placed at tlie bottom of the side walls, for 
admitting humid and fresh air during 
night, as also in cold stormy weather. 

§ 5.— ORCHID-HOUSES. 

The taste for orchids, of late years, has 
formed quite a new feature in the man- 
agement of plants ; indeed, at the present 
time, their cultivation may be ranked as 
the most popular of all the departments 
of exotic culture. 

Within our own recollection, the whole 
exotic orchids in cultivation embraced 
less than twenty species ; now there ore 


considerably above two thousand. With- 
in a very few years they were considered 
as of difficult culture ; now, their manage- 
ment is as well understood as that of any 
other family whatever. The late Mr 
Cattley, Mr Cooper of Wentworth, and 
the Messrs Loddiges, were the first who 
attained eminence in their cultivation. 
These shortly afterwards were followed 
by Harrison of Liverpool, Clowes of Man- 
chester, Barker of Birmingham, the Duke 
of Bedford, &c., as pre-eminent in col- 
lecting and cultivating ; but these excel- 
lent individuals have been removed by 
death, and their collections dispersed or 
transferred to other hands. The Dukes 
of Devonshire and Buccleuch, Mrs Law- 
rence, Mrs Wray, Mr Rucker, Mr Lyons, 
Mr Bateman, and others, have followed in 
succession as amateurs; while Low, Knight 
and Perry, Rollison, Veitch, Lucombe, 
and Pi nee, &c., as nurserymen, excel in 
the same line ; and the botanic gardens 
of Kew, Glasnevin, Belfast, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh, possess highly creditable col- 
lections, the first having been enriched 
by being presented with the collections of 
Woburn, and that of the late Mr Clowes 
of Manchester, and the last greatly in- 
creased of late by the munificent presenta- 
tion made by ^Irs Haig, of Viewfield, of 
her rich collection. 

As this interesting section of plants 
became popul^r^ "Uses were erected for 
the expresk ^^rurpose of doing justice to 
their cultivation, as the following illustra- 
tions will abundantly show. 

The orchid-house of !Mrs Lawrence, fig. 

556, is not, however, dedicated entirely to 
these plants, but combines also an aqua- 
rium, and accommodation for climbing 
plants besides — ^the latter a very necessary 
appendage, as affording shade during 
summer, w^hich can be reduced during 
winter by a judicious use of the pruning- 
knife. This house is thus described in 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle : ” —§ ** The roof 
consists of three spans, which cover a 
breadth of something more than 50 feet, 
and is supported by columns c c in the 
section, to which creepers are trained. 
In the centre is an irregular piece of 
water, (a on section 556 and ground-plan 

557, ) called the lake, surrounded by a 
rock-work ed^ng, heated by pipes pass- 
ing through it from the boiler and 
containing aquatic plants. The flooring 
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of the house and the shelves {b A Aa) are 
of slate. Parallel with the shelves, and 


iig.sse. 



separating them from the narrow part of 
the lake, are beds, {h h in ground-plan,) 
raised 2^ feet above the level of the floor, 
and each furnished in the middle with a 
tank, g the water in which is heated 


Fig. 557. 





by a turn of the pipe passing through it 
At the north end, the house is closed with 
a solid wall, covered with bark and rough 
projections, for ferns and such plants ; at 
the other end it opens into what is called 
the plant-house, by two doors. The heat- 
ing apparatus consists of a boiler, «, at 
the close end, and of piws running 
through the water and under the slate 


shelves.” The boiler is one hy Weeta, 
junior, formed of oylindrieal {daeed 
in rows dleriuitel^ 
above each other, ubSl 
heated by one or two 
fires, as occasion may 
require. The pipes 
passing throu;^ the 
tank or lake give out 
a genial evaporation, 
and also keep the 
water in a fit state for 
8}’ringing over the 
plants. From the 
roof, as well as from 
trees placed in the 
centre of the lake, 
orchidaceous plants 
are suspended in bas- 
kets and on logs of wood,” and on the pits 
and shelves are placed plants in jKJts. 

The orchid-house of S. Rucker, Esq., 
we learn from the stune authority, is 
55 feet long, and 1 5 feet wide ; the sides 
are 5 feet G inches high. It is heated by 
hot-water ))ipe8, which pnas along two 
sides and one of the ends, the entrance 
being at the other. The plants are set 
upon a pit in the centre of the house, 
and on stone shelves over the hot* water 
pipes. The pit is 4 feet wide, and the 
passiiges 2 feet. The water from the roof 
is very properly collected and led by 
pipes into a cistern under the centre 
group of plauts. The success of Mr 
Rucker as a cultivator has been sufti- 
ciently shown at the various exhibitions 
of the London Horticultural Society. 

The accommodation for orchidaceous 
plants in the gardens at Dalkeith con- 
sists at present of two houses, of which 
the annexed section will give a pretty 
good idcii. The house first erected is 
heated by smoke-flues, a fiimace being 
placed at each end, these being capable of 
lieing wrought together or separately. The 
flue of the one passes across one end, along 
the front, and, tuniing at the extreme 
end, dips under the doorway, and ascends 
the chimney at the opposite end. The 
other flue enters the hoiise at the opposite 
end, and, making two turns under the 
centre platform, dips also under the door- 
way, and joins the other flue. A cistern 
or tank of water extends the whole length 
of the bouse, 4 feet broad and 3 feet deep, 
supplied with water by the rain that falls 
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faottse jdiii. camellia-houae on 
one end, and the second orchid-house on 
the other. 

In the section fig. 858 the arrangement 
will be seen more clearly: aaa are the 

Fig. 558. 
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water. The front ventilators ff are built ia 
the front parapet wall in the usual man- 
ner ; the ridge ones are lids which lift 
up and down^ and are operated upon by 
means of a rod to push them up, and 
a line to pull them down. We intro- 
duced lemoKe-flues into this house, having 
built it in haste towards the end of the 


flues ; d the cistern of water; c the centre 
or principal plant-table ; e the front table ; 
/ the back table ; g front ventilators ; h 
ridge ventilator ; t support of ridge ; k k 
iron rods supporting the rafters, to enable 


season, intending afterwards to have 
heated it by a tank in the centre, and 
hot-water pipes 
round the sides. 

W however, works 

of ^ so well, that we 

^ KiH reason for 

^ altering it; and 

Bli there is the usual 

~ trouble and dirt at- 

/ tending the clean- 

the flues, we 
would be quite 
satisfied with it as it stands. The length 
of this house is !)2 feet, breadth 22 feet, 
and height 1 1 feet from the floor to the 
ridge. 

Fig. 559 is the ground-plan of another 
orchid-house in the same establishment 

Fig. 559. 


tliem to sustain the weight of plants 
sus|)ended from them ; I back ventila- 
tion, — the cold air entering the house 
close to the floor level. This house 
is roofed with rafters and sashes, placed 
here as being the most trying situa- 
tion as regards the decay of material. 
These rafters, considerably reduced in 
size, and the sashes re-glazed, are the 
same which formed the vineries in the 
old garden at Dalkeith ; they were made 
in London about the year 1762, and 
brought to Scotland in a vessel freighted 
oil purpose; and such is the state of 
the wood-work at the present day, 
that we predict they will last longer 
than any of the houses built by our- 



selves of new material within the last 
ten years. The plants ai’e set on plat- 
forms of open wood-work, to admit of 
the free circulation of both heat and 
air around them, as well as to keep 
the roots moderately dry ; for w’^e are 
not of those who cultivate plants, the 
majority of which grow naturally sus- 
pended from the stems and branches 


as it was till very recently arranged. As 
will be seen, it is heated by hot-water 
tanks, which have already been described, 
(vide section FLUEa) Over the tanks, 
which were covered with Welsh slates, 
were aiTanged the plants, but elevated 4 
inches above the slates on wooden treUi&es, 
as shown in section, fig. 560. Ventila- 
tion is effected by wo<^en box-ventila- 
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tors built in the front walla. The cold air, The length is 30 feet, bi^adth 22 feet, 
on entering, comes in immediate contact and the height 1 1 feet from the floor to 
with the side of the tank, and also passes the ridge. 

through under it, in openings 4 inches From tlie roof were suspended many 

Fig species, both attached 

to blocks of wood, 
and also having their 
roots enveloped in 
Iwills of moss, &c. 
Many of the orchids, 
ferns, <fcc., were so 
tieated, some of 
which require a 
greater degree of hu- 
midity than others, 
particularly the lat- 
ter. To afford them 
this supply in a gra- 
dual and constant 



squai*e left on purpose, thereby becoming 
warmed before reaching the plants. The 
back wall is built hollow, (as all our 
brick w'alls are:) the cold air entering 
near the top by openings, 4 inches square, 
made in the north side of the wall, 
descends through the wall, and enters the 
house close to the floor by similar open- 
ings inside— these remain open night and 
day. The top ventilation is accomplished 
by the ridge opening along its whole 
length, as described and exemplified in 
section Ventilation. The roof is a span 
without rafters or framed sashes, the 
astragals being dovetailed into the side- 
wall plates and ridge-boards. They are 
kept in their proper places by means of 
an iron bar 1 inch square, extending the 
whole length of the house, and perforated 
imder each astragal, to admit of the 
latter being screwed down upon the bars. 
The ridge is supported by upright wooden 
columns, 5 inches square — their bottoms 
being set on, not in, stone blocks a foot in 
height An invert^ arch of iron circular 
rod is attached to these uprights, and, 
curving upwards, is screwed into the iron 
bars above alluded to. This is done 
more with a view of suspending plants 
from, in rustic baskets or ornamental 
earthenware pots, than for supporting the 
roof, which would be strong enough with- 
out such aid. It is glazed with sheet 
glass 2 feet long and 9 inches wide, 1 6 
ounces to the foot There is no iron in 
this house excepting the inverted arches 
and the bar for re^dating the astragals 
—the boiler employed being of lead. 


manner, just over them W'as attached to 
the edge of the astnigal a small piece of 
putty, which intercepted the stream of 
descending condensed steam, and caused 
it to fall upon the moss, block of wood, 
or whatever else the jdant w*as attached 
to ; and this sujqdy of water could be 
directed to their roots, if it was judged 
inexpedient for it to fall on the stems or 
foliage, by attaching a small wire to the 
putty, and fixing the other end at that 
point where it was wished the water 
should be discharged. 

The centre part of this house was two 
years ago transformed into an aqua- 
rium, in which the Victoria liegia and 
other aquatics are growing luxuriantly. 
The water-tanks in front have also been 
removed, to afford space, and a smoke-flue 
substituted ; while the large tank in w'hich 
the Victoria is j)lantcd isheated by a system 
of leaden pi}>e8 supplied from the original 
leaden boiler, agitation being given to the 
water by mechanical powder, and a con- 
stant supply of fresh water heated, by 
causing it to j>as8 through a pijje coiled 
in the furnace, before it is discharged 
into the tank. A waste-pipe leads the 
overflow water into a tank in the adjoin- 
ing house. 

Orchids are, however, still cultivated 
in this house, and are set upon a trellis 
placed over the flues, and suspended from 
such parts of the roof as will not make 
them shade the plants in the tank ; and 
the back wall is also covered with them. 

The orchid-house at Kew is also of the 
span-roofed form, heated by hot-water 
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pipes plaoed under the side tables^ as so that each shelf holds water, with the 
seen in section, fig. 561. In the centre is view, as Mr Smith, the excellent curator, 
a stage formed of pavement, hollowed out informed us, of giving off humidity by 


Fig. 561. 



? ? ? 3 4 f f r 


evaporation for the benefit of the plants. 
On the top of this stage is a walk, which 
is ascended to by steps at the end. This 
house appears to have been erected upon 
similar principles to that of the late Mr 
Clowes at Manchester. As an instance of 
the mutability of human affairs, this house 
now contains the rich collection formed by 
that excellent gentleman, it having been 
presented by him to the Royal Gardens, as 
well as tliat of the late Duke of Bedford. 

Some peculiarities, and indeed improve- 
ments, exist in this house, which did 
not in the other. Under the two top 
shelves on each side of the passage are 
placed a system of tanks, aaaa, 9 inches 
deep, and open at the top, the water 
rising in the centre of the house from a 
j)ipe, which goes across l>elow the path, 
to supply them. These top shelves are 
in the form of chambers, having openings, 
h by in them along the centre passage ; 
these can be opened or shut at pleasure, 
according as the state of the atmosphere 
renders necessary. The shelving in the 
centre is made of Welsh slate, and fur- 
nished at the edges with a little bead let 
in, by which means they may be covered 
with water when desired This house is 
80 feet long and 34 broad. It is heated 
by two boilers, one or both being used at 
the same time. There is a capacious 
tank for water at c under the plant stage, 
-~a very proper and necessary appends^. 

VOL. I. 


The hot-water pipes are placed directly 
under the slate shelving in front and 
back — ^the worst possible place in which 
they could be placed, as the radiated heat, 
ascending upwards and to one side, has 
no means of ascending into the house 
at the very part it is most required, 
namely, between the plants on the side 
tables and tlie glass. The only heat which 
can be beneficial to the atmosphere of 
the house is that which is admitted on 
one side next to the passage, some 3 feet 
from the inner surface of the glass, leaving 
that space on both sides of the house little 
benefited by the operation of the pipes. 

The orchid-house of the Messrs Booth, 
nurserymen, (fee., at Hamburg, of which 
the accompanying, fig. 562, is the section, 


Fig. 562. 



is not only one of the laigest, but also one of 
the best contrived houses, for this purpose, 
of any we are aware of in commercial esta* 
blishments. In len^ it is 103 feet, in 
breadth 21, andin height 11 feet In form 

3 F 
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it is span-roofed, the ends pointing north 
and south. Tables of blue slate, 2^ feet 
broad and 3^ feet in height, run all round 
the aides, and in the middle is a covered 
pit, in 3 divisions, upon which the larger 
specimens of plants stand. The boiler is 
placed at the north end, and the entrance, 
which consists of five Gothic arches, en- 
riched with stained glass at the top, occu- 
pies the south end. The roof is supported 
by iron columns e. Ventilation is effected 
by openings in the side walls a a. The 
heating is by hot-water pipes h h, running 
parallel with the passage c, and returning 
again under the top ones. Under the 
front platforms are placed flues d d, to be 
used in addition to the pipes when re- 
quired. In the centre pit are placed two 
cisterns to receive the water which falls 
on the roof; also a tan-pit, and another di- 
vision of it covered with gravel, upon which 
the plants are set. The foot passages are 4 
feet broad, and pass all round the house. 
The side platforms are laid with a slight 
inclination towards the front walls, by 
means of vrhich water spilt on them, while 
watering, runs ofi* in that direction, in- 
stead of towards the foot passage, which 
is by this means kept quite dry. Climbers 
of the choicest kinds are planted in small 
beds in the middle platform, and are 
trained over the roof both for ornament 
and shade. The roof is of double sashes, 
a plan not unfrequent on the Continent, 
where glass is cheap, and the winters are 
BO much colder than with us. Experi- 
ence has satisfied Mr Booth that such a 
mode of roofing has many advantages ; it 
economises fuel, an article expensive at 
Hambujg ; and it also affords a moderate 
degree of ^ade during summer, where the 
sun's power is much greater th^ with us, 
and where, without shading of some kinder 
other, few plants, orchideous ones in parti- 
cular, would prosper under its direct rays. 

The orchid house of Mr Lyon, of 
Ladiston, Mullingar, is exhibited in the 
annexed diagrams, figs. 563, 564. This 
gentleman, who is possessed of the best 
private collection of Epiphytes in Ireland, 
h^ published a work on their culture, and 
pven a plan of his house, a copy of which 
he has kindly presented us with. From 
it we learn that the house is of the span- 

and 16 feet 

^ae. The end at which the entrance is 
placed IS five-Bided, a, and forms a lobby 


or ante-room, intended for visitors to re- 
main in till sufficiently cooled to prevent 
Fig. 563. 



heated atmosphere and going out into a 
colder one. From this, and Mr Lyon’s 
directions for culture, we learn that he con- 



tinues to maintain a degree of temperature 
much higher than most good cultivators 
now approve of. The side walls are 5| feet 
high, without side lights ; and in them are 
placed ventilators, eleven in number in 
each side, and one also in each gable. The 
sashes are fixed, and of the whole length 
of the side of the roof. The plants are 
arranged on stone shelves along the sides 
h 5, and also on a stage c, occupying the 
middle, formed of pavement, and three 
shelves on each side in height, as well as 
at the ends; the centre one being hol- 
lowed an inch deep. Mr Lyon, approv- 
ing of the system followed by the late 
Mr Clowes of Broughton Hall*— namely, 
of keeping his house at nearly the point 
of saturation during the period of the 
plants’ growth — has arranged it so that 
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the whole stage and floor can be over- 
flowed with water at pleasure. The sunk 
shelves are filled up with small pebbles, 
and on these the pots are placed. A 
Grecian fountain is placed in the centre 
of the house, the water from which fells 
into a basin in which aquatic plants are 
cultivated. The waste water is conveyed 
into a large tank holding 2000 gallons, 
which is used for the plants, pipes, &c., 
and is all rain water collected from the 
roof of this and other buildings adjoin- 
ing. The space under the stage is used 
for forcing sea-kale, mushrooms, and 
rhubarb, during winter. The house is 
heated by hot-water tanks, and pipes 
underneath them to return the water to 
the boiler. The tanks are metal, and the 
boiler used is one of Burbidge and 
Healy s ribbed ones, which, Mr Lyon 
thinks, is a decided improvement, as 
it exposes a much larger surface to the 
action of the fire, and thereby derives a 
much greater benefit from the same 
quantity of fuel than could be obtained 
by a plain boiler. 

The orchid-house in the Belfast Botanic 
Gardens, fig. 565, differs from the fore- 



going examples, inasmuch as it is of the 
lean-to form, whereas all the others are 
span-roofed. The same error has l>een 
fallen into here as in other houses wo 
have noticed — namely, the carrying the 
stone shelves in front into the pai’apet 
wall, thereby preventing the ascent of 
heat from the pipea We observe also, 
that Mr Fei^guson, the highly respectable 
curator, has his plants set on stone tables, 
the centre one especially, so arranged at 
the edges as to hold water, upon which 
the plants are set; but they are elevated 
a few inches above it, being set on stones 
or otherwise raised. There are two prin- 
cipal reasons given by cultivators for 
adopting this practice — namely, to secure 


the plants from the attacks of wood lice, 
cockroaches, <kc., and also to give out 
humidity to the atmosphere. Cleanli- 
ness prevents the attacks of the former, 
and copious syringing provides for the 
other. Here we observe a provision made 
for collecting the condensed steam and 
the rain-water that finds its way through 
the roof, by introducing copper or zinc 
gutters to prevent its felling on the plants. 
If the glazing be in proper repair, and the 
necessary ventilation provided, all this is 
unnecessary, and only gives the appear- 
ance of imperfection and decay to the 
structure. For a lean-to house its ar- 
rangement is as good as can be, and the 
plants under Mr Ferguson s care are well 
grown. We would, however, have placed 
the upright supports perpendicularly 
under the ridge, by adding to the main 
table and dispensing with the back one 
altogether. At present they do not give 
that appearance of support which they 
are intended to do; but, even as it is, 
they are much better than similar sup- 
ports we lately saw in a pine-stove erected 
for a Scottish nobleman, where the same 
kind of supports are nearly a foot out of the 
perpendicular. The back part of the roof 
is opaque, a circumstance rendered unne- 
cessary since this house was built, as such 
structures can now be covered wdth glass 
cheaper than with boarding and slates. 

In the construction of an orchid-house, 
a full command of heat, and means of 
applying moisture, should be secured. In 
regard to capacity, a medium-sized house 
should be preferred ; for if too lofty, it is 
difficult to keep either moisture or tem- 
perature at their proper points, both 
during hot dry weather in summer, and 
severe frosts in winter, when strong fires 
are required. Small houses have also 
their faults, although in a less degree, as 
they are unfit for showing to advantage 
large specimen plants, and are liable to 
sudden changes of temperature and mois- 
ture, being easily acted upon by external 
causes. The form should be span-roofed, 
having the ends in any direction except- 
ing due east and west, or the near^ 
points thereto. In width it should not 
exceed 14 or 15 feet, and presenting an 
angle not exceeding 30^ In glanng, 
rough plate-glass &ould be used, as 
rendering artificial shading unnecessary ; 
the laps diould be closely puttied ; wide 
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squares of glass diould be avoided, par- 
ticularly if transparent glass is used. In 
regard to ventilation, a very small amount 
of fresh air admitted near the floor of 
the house will be safest ; but ample means 
must be provided near the top for the 
escape of impure air, and also for regu- 
lating the temperature during the heat of 
summer. Where the collection is large, 
and of a mixed character, two houses aro 
indispensable, one for the natives of the 
Western hemisphere, which grow in rather 
a low temperature and drier atmosphere ; 
the other for those that are natives of the 
East, as they require both more heat and 
moisture, particularly during their grow- 
ing season. The interior should be fitted 
up with open cast-iron stages or platforms, 
to keep the roots dry, and admit of a free 
circulation of air to pass all round the 
plants. 

§ 6.— THE AQUARIOTL 

Notwithstanding the beauty of aquatic 
plants, and the interesting circumstances 
connected with them, and despite their 
cultivation being attended with no diffi- 
culty, it is singular that, while expensive 
structures are erected for almost every 
other description of plants, this country 
can scarcely, at the present day, boast of 
a dozen dedicated to the cultivation of 
aquatics. True it is, that since the intro- 
duction of the Victoria Eegia, the queen 
of all known aquatics, several structures 
have been remodelled to suit its cultiva- 
tion, and some few entirely built for it 

Of the aquariums at present existing in 
this country, we may mention those at 
Chatsworth, Kew, Sion House, that of the 
Royal Botanical Society in the Regents 
Park, Messrs Veitch’s at Exeter, Messrs 
Knight and Perry s, that of the Sheffield 
Botanic Garden, and that of Dalkeith 
Park, as the principal, all of which date 
their origin to a desire on the part of their 
owners to cultivate the Victoria. A new 
aquarium, uponimprovedprinciples, isnow 
in course of erection in the royal gardens 
at Kew. The following paragraph upon 
this subject appeared recently in the 
Liverpool Chronicle,” from its style, it 
has been written by one highly compe- 
tent to the task : — ** Few, perhaps, are 
aware of the great beauty which iJie tro- 
pical aquatic tribes present under good 


ctiltivation. They are not well adapted 
for small houses, but look best in houses 
having a vestibule, or circular centre. 
They may bo made in various forms, ac- 
cording to the taste of the proprietor : if 
in a square or oblong vestibule, the aqua- 
rium should be of the same shape ; if in 
a circular house, or part of the house, the 
form may be varied and much ornamented 
— a vase-shaped basin, circular cistern, or 
any other form suitable to the style of the 
building : a jet-d’-cau in the centre is a 
great improvement. Tlie interior must 
be of various depths, to suit the plants of 
various sizes, for which reason steps are 
usually formed from the circumference to 
the centre — the water being thus made 
shallower at tine edge, to suit the smaller 
plants. Upon these steps or shelves 
pebbles and soil are laid, in which the 
roots are planted ; and gold and silver 
fishes may be made to add to the interest 
of this group.” As an inducement to 
amateurs to turn their attention this way, 
we cannot resist the temptation of com- 
pleting this excellent paragraph : “ And 
what, we fancy some one inquiring, can 
you grow in water, that is so beautiful ? 
We will give a selection of plants for a stove, 
and also for a greenhouse aquarium. In 
the former we would not forget to have the 
Papyrus antiquorum, so interesting from 
its having furnished the writing paper of 
the ancients : the very name conjures up 
a museum of mummies, scrolls, sarcophagi, 
and manuscripts of the classics of ancient 
Greece and Rome : the beauty of the plant, 
independent of other points of interest, 
renders it worthy of a place in the stove 
aquarium. The other species adapted to 
this place are P. odorata and P. laxiflorus, 
which are also elegant gramineous plants. 
We have also seen the rice plant growing 
in the same way ; it is very pretty, being 
more graceful than the common oat, and 
much taller. Then there is the magnifi- 
cent Nelumbiumspeciosum, with its large 
emerald green, roimd, floating leaves, fine 
large rose-coloured flowers, and its Pjiha- 
gorean associations, the seed being sup- 
posed to be the sacred bean of the 
Egyptians and Pythagoreans. N. Tamara 
is a fine species, with azure blue flowers ; 
also N. jamaicense, and N. luteum, with 
bright yellow ones. The beautiftd genus 
Nymphcea, or water-lily, also frumishes 
some lovely ornaments for the aquarium : 
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there is N. carulea^ with its cups of in- 
tense blue ; N. scutifolia, N. stellata, and 
N. cyanea, are also beautiful blue species. 
N. pubescens is pink ; N. rubra, red ; and 
N. rubra, var. rosea, rose-coloured. Then 
there is the Egyptian Lotus, N. Lotus; the 
Hungarian, N. thermalis, with white 
flowers ; N. versicolor, the variegated 
water-lily; and the pure white one, N. 
blanda. Besides these, the pretty yellow 
flowers of Villarsia indica, the red blos- 
soms of Euryale ferox, the yellow flowery 
Jussieua and the white Alisma 

cordifolia, make a group of great beauty. 
The leaves alone of the Nymphseas make 
them well worthy of cultivation. For the 
greenhouse aquarium we have an equally 
extensive selection. Two species of water- 
lilies, Nymphaja reniformis, and odorata, 
both with white flowers ; Limnocharis Plu- 
mierii, and L. Humboldtii, with pretty pale 
yellow blossoms. The remarkable genus 
Sarracenia, with their pitcher - shaped 
leaves, grow best with their roots in shallow 
water, Jussieua grandiflora, Alisma par- 
nassifolia, Frontium aquaticum, Hypoxis 
aquatica, Byblis liniflora, (blue,) Drosera 
binata, Menyanthes americana, Villarsia 
lacunosa, and ovata, cum muUis aliis, are 
all beautiful ornaments to the greenhouse 
aquarium. Few who have not seen a well- 
arranged aquarium can imagine an^hing 
so beautiful as one when in perfection.” 

In regard to the structures best adapted 
for this purpose, we may observe that, as 
aquatics require the greatest possible de- 
gree of light, a house that presents the 
largest surface of glass must be looked 
upon as the most proper ; nor must they, 
for the above reason, be placed too far 
from the glass. A house of the span- 
roofed form is the most suitable, so far as 
economy is concerned, as it admits of 
various heights, which is a positive condi- 
tion to be observed ; but, unfortunately, 
in such houses the walk is in the middle, 
and, consequently, the tallest-growing 
plants would of necessity be placed along 
both sides of it, to attain head room for 
them, leaving the smaller, and, indeed, 
the most interesting, to be placed at too 
great a distance from the eye. Were low- 
growing aquatics only to be cultivated, 
then such a house as fig. 566 would be all 
that could be desired, and might be con- 
structed as follows: — The length and 
breadth may be at the disposal of the pro- 


prietor, but the height should never ex- 
ceed t^t which will enable him to walk 
Fig. 566. 



freely along the passage. A tank or cistern 
of water should occupy each side, from 
1 to 2 feet in depth, which will be suffi- 
cient for the most robust growing kinds. 
Others, that do not require such a depth, 
may be elevated in a variety of ways to 
the depth suitable to their respective 
habits ; whilst those which grow only in 
a swampy soil can be accommodated by 
partitioning off a space for their accommo- 
dation. That the water in which tropical 
aquatics grow is w^armed by the sun is 
well known ; it follows that in cultivation 
an approach to this effect should be at- 
tempted, and, with this view, hot-water 
pipes should be placed along the bottom 
of the water in the tanks, as shown at 
////> pipes of the same kind along 
the sides at ee, to warm the atmosphere 
of the structure. It would be unsafe to 
connect the water in the cisterns with the 
boiler directly, as in the case of ordinary 
tank-heating, because earthy and other 
matter would find its way into the boiler, 
and be productive of bad effects. The 
same rule is applicable to a greenhouse 
aquarium in every respect. The roofs of 
such houses may be of the fixed kind, 
which will admit more light, lessen the 
expense, and have a much better appear- 
ance. Ventilation is to be effected as so 
frequently exemplified in this work, and 
as shown in our woodcut, which, however, 
is .slightly varied from former examples, 
ap represents the ventilation to the 
fofiage ; c c the ventilation to the passage ; 
5 the ventilation in the ridge. The ta^s 
d d should be built of brick, and cemented, 
which is not only the cheapest^ but also 
the most durable construction. The roof 
should be very flat, say irom 12° to 16°, in 
order that the plants may be near the glass. 
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Those who object to the expense of a 
regular aquarium may grow many of the 
low-growing kinds in a pit, as exempli- 
fied in fig. 567, with very good success. 



This was the practice of tlie late Mr 
Kent of Clapton, one of the best culti- 
vators of aquatics of his day ; but as 
Kent had not the advantages we possess 
of hot-water pipes and tanks, he wiis 
compelled to use fermenting material 
aided by smoke flues, a a is the ventila- 
tion in the back and front walls ; h h hot- 
water pipes for warming the water in the 
tank ; c ventilation to the passage, by 
admitting the cold air from the surface, 
down a tube and through the back wall, 
the orifice of this opening to be regulated 
by a brass ventilator ; e e ground-level ; 
/ hot- water pipes for warming the atmo- 
sphere, connected with the same boiler as 
those w hich warm the water in the tanks. 
As in most collections aquatics are not 
cultivated to a very great extent, such a 
pit as this might be attached to a cucum- 

Fig. 


bor or melon pit, and be of limited length. 
The tanks of all aquatic pits or houses 
should have a waste-pipe, so that they 
may not only bo emptied occasionally, 
but the water may be changed frequently, 
by letting oflfa part and replacing it with 
a fresh supply. Without this precaution 
it w’ould become oflensive, as well as 
muddy. 

Much as w’e dislike circular houses in 
general, we admit that, for an aquarium of 
the fii-st order, they are superior to all 
others, particularly such as have curvi- 
linear roofs. In the earlier editions of 
“The Encyclojwedia of Gardening," a 
figure is given of a house of this kind, 
and for this purpose, which appears to 
u.s to bo the most j>erfect idea of a house 
for the purpose we have met with. The 
editor therein proposes a set of mecha- 
nical amingements for producing motion 
in imitation of a river, a principle of late 
held to be of much importance in the 
cultivation of aqtiatias, and variously 
effected — in the aquarium at Dalkeith be- 
ing by a horizontal wheel, kept in con.stant 
motion by a small jet of tlie supply w’ater 
made to play ou the wheel, which jis it re- 
volves agitates the surface of the w^ater, and 
tends to drive it to the point of cscaj)e. 

The annexed fig. 5G8 is that of an 
aquarium of the highest order. It will 
show the princi])le — altered, how ever, from 
the original, and adapted to modem 
modes of heating and ventilating, os well 
as giving a ground-plan to render the 
description more complete. The ground- 
plan, fig. 509, slionld consist of a cistern 
or tank a in the centre, 10 feet in diame- 
ter, with a small jet-d’eau supplied from 
,* 508 . 



a reservoir, so elevated and constructed ture of river water; a thing easily done 
that the water in it during winter might by bringing up a flow and return half- 
be kept at or about the summer tempera- inch, le£^n forming a coil of 
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them within the reservoir. This sup- floors and sides of the passages should 
ply would be sufficient to make up for be laid with polished Bangor slate, Caith- 
the loss sustained by evaporation and ness pavement, Minton’s patent tiles, 

or covered with patent 
Antonica, in imitation 
of polished Aberdeen 
granite, or any of the 
various coloured mar- 
bles, which can all be 
imitated to the great- 
est perfection by this 
excellent materi^, and 
at littlemore cost than 
that of Roman cement. 
The tops and inner 
sides of the tanks, as 
far as they are not 
covered with water, 
may be covered with 
the same material. 

In regard to heat- 
ing, hot-water pipes 
should be laid in the 
bottom of each tank, 
as shown at c c c c c c 
in ground plan, and 
atmospheric heat ob- 
tained by the same 
means, the pipes being 
laid under the foot- 
paths in chambers dis- 
connected from the 
side walls, to prevent 
leakage, as well as to secure constant the abstraction of heat; in fact, they should 
change of the water, to pi'event it from be placed in what may be called a well- 
becoming stagnant and unwholesome, the built flue without covers. To admit this 
highest point of level being provided with heat into thehody of the house, an elegant 
a w’aste or oveihow pipe. In this centre pattern of brass grating should be laid in 
cistern, being the highest part of the the floor, flush with the surface, and 
house, the t^ler species of aquatics are directly above the pipes, so that perpen- 
to be grown. We have thought it unne- dicular radiation may not be obstructed, 
cessary to show the hot-water pipes in Should Minton s tiles be used — and they 
the centre tank a, or passage round it, as are, of all other floors, not only the most 
they are shown so clearly in the section, elegant, but also the most durable — a difie- 
fig. 5G8. Wo may remark that all these rent mode of admitting the heat may be 
pipes, being laid in a circular direction, adopted — namely, by plain, square, cir- 
should bo 2^inch leaden pipes, by which cular, or angular brass ventilators, cut to 
means fewjoints will be required. The side the same pattern with the figures on the 
tanks b h are to be appropriated to the cul- tiles, which should be introduced at least 
tivation of the lower-growing and floating eveiy 3 feet. The principal objection 
kinds. Theselattertanks should bedivided to placing flues or hot-water pipes under 
by partitions, so that various depths of the floors of hothouses, is, that provision 
water can be secured to suit the different is not made for preventing the heat being 
habits of the plants, and one division absorbed by the surrounding walls, soil, 
should be set apart for bog plants, or such Ac., and also that no supply of firesh air 
as merely require a damp surface, as the is admitted to cause a circulation and 
genera Sarraoenia, Drosera, Ac. The drive the heat upwards. Air in a state 
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of quiesoenoe is a bad conductor of heat, 
but in a state of motion it is a good one. 
To provide this circulation, an air-drain 
dio^d communicate between the stoke- 
hole and the open flues in which the pipes 
are laid. It need not communicate with 
the external air, as it would thus draw in 
too much cold air, particularly in frosty 
weather, and lower the temperature in 
the house instead of raising it 

The furnace, stoke-hole, <fec., n in sec- 
tion, should be placed in a vault beneath 
the centre of the house, access being 
obtained to it by a well stair, #», covered 
with a neat iron grating set level with 
the surface of the walk or ground around 
the house, and sufficiently large to allow 
a man to enter freely. The vault should 
also be sufficiently capacious to hold a 
supply of coals and the refuse ashes, so 
that a supply and clearing-out once a 
month may be sufficient. The air ad- 
mitted by the grating over the stair will 
be sufficient to insure a well-regulated 
combustion in the furnace, and also a 
supply of moderately-heated air to cause 
circulation of the heat from the pipes 
within. In summer, in the case of the 
greenhouse aquarium, a species of venti- 
lation will take place when the ventilators 
in the floor are kept open, which will 
lower the temperature in hot weather 
very considerably, and much to the bene- 
fit of the plants j while, in regard to the 
tropical aquarium, the same means will 
produce a circulation of air through the 
structure, which will not only cause a re- 
gular diffusion of heat through every part 
of the house, from the floor upwards, but 
will carry in much of those natural ele- 
ments so necessary to plants, and with 
which an allwise Power has furnished the 
atmosphere in which we live. The smoke 
from the furnace may be carried away in 
a flue built within an outer covering or 
drain, and laid upon an incline rising 
from the furnace to the chimney-top, 
which may be concealed behind shrubs ; 
or it may be discharged through a vase 
on an elevated pedest^, the smoke being 
consumed to a great extent by some 
of the plans recommended in Section 
Furnaces. 

Ventilation is to be effected by open- 
ings in the side-walls o o, and regulated 
by brass registers placed level with the 
floor of the passages next the front of the 


house, 6 feet ap^ and 13 inches in dia- 
meter, eveiy alternate one communicat- 
ing with the principal passage by passing 
under the two outer tanks. Thus bottom 
ventilation is amply provided for ; but 
in all circular-roofed houses with fixed 
roofe, which such a structure as this neces- 
sarily is, there has always been a difficulty 
in effecting top ventilation. We propose 
in this case that the roof be tied toother 
at d, all the astragals being fixed into a 
circular girder, and that the part above 
that \e) be in one piece, as shown in fig. 
570, and attached to an upright circular 
iron column S inches in diameter, formed 
upon the telescope principle, or like a 
common sliding pencil-case. This column 
is to be attached to the circular girder at 
top, and made to pass through the centre 
tank to the stoke-hole beneath, and there 
secured to the roof of the chamber, but 
extending 2 feet below that roof. The 
movable column within the outer one is 
to be attached by four arms to the top 
piece of the roof above d, and, passing 
upwards to its apex, is secured to it there 
also. A simple lever is attached to this 
movable column at its lower end, and, by 
elevating or depressing this lever, the 
movable column is acted upon, and moves 
upwards or downwards as required. From 

this it will be 
seen that, up- 
on depress- 
ing the lever 
(whose ful- 
crum is sus- 
pended from 
the roof of 
the stoke- 
hole) the mo- 
vable column 
will be elevated, and consequently lift 
up that piece of the roof e above d to 
any height — say 6 inches — which will 
give as much ventilation as if it were 
removed altogether. A counter action 
of the lever will lower this part of the 
roof to its original place, and, being 
made fast to the movable column, it is 
kept in its place as securely as if it 
were part of the roof A common rack 
and pinion would effect the same thing, 
but we think the lever the simplest of the 
two. There are various ways by which 
the top part of such a house could be 
elevated; we may state a veiy simple 


Fig. 570. 
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on% illiutmted hy a joomtum slid^ 
oedv pencil^ the moving part of which 
slides up and down the other in a dove- 
tailed groove : the motive power in such 
a case could be given by the le ver^ or rack 
and pinion, above alluded to. 

The only aquarium of any extent, dedi- 
cated entirely to the culture of aquatic 
plants, that existed in Britain until within 
these few years, was that of the Duke of 
Marlborough at White Knights, dis- 
mantled many years ago. It is thus 
described by Todd in " Plans for Green- 
houses,’* who was builder of it : “ It is 
constructed with a span roof of glass ” — 
(by the way, one of the earliest specimens 
of this kind of roof constructed ;) “ the 
sides and ends are also of glass, as low 
down as the top of the flue. A cistern 
occupies the interior of the house, having 
a walk round it : it is lined with lead, 
and filled with a mixture of mud and 
water proper for the reception and growth 
of such plants as require aqueous nourish- 
ment. A flue goes round directly under 
the bottom of the cistern, for the purpose 
of keeping the water of a certain tem- 
perature. Another flue goes round the 
house above ground, and terminates in a 
chimney at the north-west corner. The 
bottom of the cistern, to receive the lead, 
is formed with slates, supported with bars 
of cast-iron : a bottom of wood would 
have been more convenient for laying the 
lead upon, but os the flues are so near the 
bottom of the cistern, danger of fire was 
apprehended,” From our recollection of 
the house above described, it was far too 
lofty for the majority of plants of this 
description. We notice it here more to 
show that such houses have existed, than 
as a specimen of what they ought to be. 
To grow tropical aquaticsl in full perfec- 
tion, they require a greater degree of 
bottom heat than is generally c^orded 
them when cultivated in tubs or cisterns, 
and placed, as they are, too often in out- 
of-the-way parts of the stove ; the want 
of success following so bad a practice has 
probably been the principal cause of 
tenishing those beautifiil plants from 
general collections. They require a bot- 
tom temperature of at least from 75° to 
80^, and will bear more with impunity. 
Sn^ pits as we have shown above will 
readily afford that temperature, as well as 
at the same time bring the foliage near to 
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the glass, hy which the success of the 
cultivator will be the more complete^ as 
it is well known that these plants will 
not long survive if kept finr from tibe 
light 

An attempt has been made by Mrs 
Laurence of Ealing Park to combine an 
aquarium and orchid-house together ; and 
no doubt under the excellent cultivation 
practised in that well-known establish- 
ment aquatic plants are cultivated with 
considerable success along with orchids, 
and other somewhat similar plants. We 
must, however, remark that upon visit- 
ing that splendid collection, we were 
struck with the circumstance of the aqua- 
tic plants being placed so frr from the 
glass, that we were led to consider them 
as being a secondary object For plan 
and description of this house, vide section 
Orchid-House. 

Aquariums for hardy plants are seldom 
met with out of gardens strictly botanical, 
and even in them we have never seen one 
that was so perfect as it ought to be. 
On the Continent, far greater attention 
is paid to the cultivation of aquatic 
plants, many of which are not only ex- 
tremely curious, but also beautiful while 
in flower ; and in addition, they are of 
easy cultivation, requiring little attention 
after planting, being scarcely susceptible 
of injury from neglect while a supply of 
water is kept around them. The aqua- 
rium, fig. 571, designed by the celebrated 
German garden-architect, F. L. Sckell, 
for the botanic garden at Mimich, will 
be understood by the annexed diagrama 
The circular basin or tank a, which sup- 
plies the aquarium, is 1 foot higher than 
any part to be supplied, for reasons quite 
obvious. The section, fig. 572, and also 
the plan at b 5, show a division for bog 
plants not requiring to float in water : 
this division is prepared by laying a se- 
cure foundation of well-prepar^ puddle, 
and over it the proper soil for the plants 
to grow in ; c c, &c,, in both section 
and plan, are gravel walks 18 inches 
broad ; d d, &o., are the water cisterns 
for true aquatic plants ; and as some of 
these require a greater depth of water to 
grow in than o^ers, provision is made 
to accommodate them by having the 
tanks subdivided by wooden sluiees or 
partitions, so that some may be deeper 
than others, and also that the strong- 

3 a 
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gro^ng Idnds taay not overrun or mix 
with Uieir more (Uminutive neighbours. 
Pig. 571. 



These tanks are so arranged in regai*d to 
level, that they have a fall from the highest 

Fig. 572. 



to the lowest point of U inches in the 
feet, so that a change of water takes 
place, but so slowly as to be scarcely 
perceptible, e e shows leaden pipes 
leading water from the tanks to the 
bog department b b, which can be 
kept drier or moister by this moans, 
as may be deemed expedient. M. 
Sckell has constructed his aquarium 
of oak posts and planks, a precau- 
tion rendered necessaiy to resist the 
severe frost to which the climate of 
Munich is liable. We have, how- 
ever, substituted pavement sides and 
bottoms for the tanks in oiir figure, 
as suiting our climate, and being 
more economical and durable. The 
bottom is well puddled before the 
lavement floor is laid upon it. The 
sides are formed of pavement set 
on edge, resting on the pavement 
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floor, and thoroughly jointed. Atthetei^ 
mination at / a waste-pipe is pla^ 
in the bottom of the tanks, and con- 
nected with an undergroimd drain, so that 
the tanks may be dried when deem^ 
necessary. 

From the section it will be seen that all 
these tanks are under tlie ground-level, a 
plan adopted to render them stronger, and 
more easily made water-tight There is, 
however, an objection to this plan— viz., 
the plants are too far from the eye, parti- 
cularly those of smaller growth, which do 
not rise much above the sur&ce of the 
water. This might be easily remedied by 
forming the tanks upon the surface in- 
stead of under it i by this means the walks 
would l>e 2 feet under the level of the 
surface of the tanks and bogs, and the 
plants brought into a better position to 
be examined. In this case, the sides 
would require to be made of pavement 3 
inches thick, and securely jointed at their 
edges, both for strength and for retaining 
the water. The form also might be im- 
proved by forming the tanks and bogs in 
concentric octagons round the basin a as 
a centre, leaving an open passage from 
the outer circle to the basin at any point 
of the circumference most convenient, as 
Hhovm by fig. 573. The centre basin 
might be furnished with the tallest of all 
aquatic plants, and the lower growing 
ones kept in the outer circle. To protect 
the whole from frost during winter, as 
most of tlie plants would be down, the 
Fig. 57iJ. 
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whole might he covered with etraw hur- oently constnictedin thig country, will be 
dies, and by this precaution many exotio " understood by a reference to fig. 574, which 
aquatics might he preserved. Circular Fig. 574. 

forms would be equally elegant, but there 
would be greater difficulty attending their 
erection, as the joints could not be so 
well formed, unless the tanks were con- 
structed of plates of iron, which in some 
instances would be perhaps the cheapest, 
but might not be equ£^y durable, in 
consequence of the oxidation that would 
take place. This, however, painting with 
anti-corrosion paint would in a great 
measure prevent. Sckells aquarium was 
intended to form one quarter of a small 
botanic collection of aquatics, the cisterns 
forming the centre. 

The divisions towards the end from 
which the waste water is intended to flow, 
being securely separated from the others 
by being set at a little lower level, might 
be filled with salt water kept to a propjer 
state of saltness by adding salt to it occa- 
sionally; and in them marine aquatics, 
many of which are exceedingly curious 
as well as beautiful, might be kept in 
good preservation. 

The tropical aquarium at Chatsworth, at is a ground-plan, and fig. 57 5^ which is a 
once the most elegant and extensive re- section through the centre of the tank. 

Fig. 575. 




The dimensions of this house are Cl^ 
feet in len^h and 46^ feet broad. The 
tank a is circular, and occupies the cen- 
tre ; it is 33 feet in diameter, witli a 
smaller tank, i, within it, in which the 
Victoria is planted, of 16 feet across. 
The angles cut off in forming the cir- 
cular tank and passage round it, within 
the rectangular figure of the house, are 
divided into eight compartments, c c, and 
dedicated to the growth of various species 


of aquatics. The entrances d are from 
the two opposite ends, and are ascended 
by flights of steps — the floor of the 
house being 3 feet 6 inches above the 
ground-level. This is a most judicious 
arrangement, as aquariums should not be 
lofty houses ; and this rising of the floor 
gives a proper proportion to the elevation 
of the structure— the whole hei^t, in- 
cluding the parapet wall, being 27 feet 4 
inches, and the internal height 23 feet— 
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m height io wmoxe ai^tootural 

pit>paii&oi»i 19^^ (KHupared with the size 
of me bdUu^; but we question much 
wlietiier a house of much less altitude 
would not haye suited the purpose of 
culture better. We think the height of 
the aquariums at Eew, Sion, the Bent’s 
Park, Messrs Knight and Perry's, and 
our own, none of which exceed half of 
that at Chatsworth, are nearer the true 
height so far as culture is concerned. 
Ventilation is secured by having open- 
ings e in the parapet ivalls all round, 
fitted with rebated wooden frames with 
pivot-hung flaps for opening and shutting. 
The top ventilation is by means of small 
glazed and framed sashes hinged to the 
ridges, and made to open and shut by 
a simple mechanical contrivance. The 
heating is by means of hot water, 4-inch 
pipes being carried all round the house 
parallel to the side and end walls ; while 
similar pipes heat the tanks, as shown in 
section, //. Besides these, 2-inch leaden 
pipes, are also laid immediately under 
the surface of the water. 

The walls of the tanks are of brick- 
work, and finished with a wooden coping ; 
the tanks are laid with pavement, and 
covered with lead. The footpaths are of 
larch boarding, laid on oak sleepers. The 
circular tank is surrounded by a neat 
hand-rail. The glass used is sheet, 4 
feet long and 10 inches wide. The up- 
right sashes are not overlapped, which 
gives greater transparency to the house. 

It may not be uninteresting, in con- 
nection with this house, to state that it 
formed the type of Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
grand idea for the Crystal Palace, which, 
in fact, was only an extension of the parts 
employed in the Chatsworth aquarium. 


§ 7. — ^WINDOW GARDENING. 

Under this head we shall include the 
various little contrivances of our Conti- 
nental neighbours, who carry the culti- 
vation of plants in rooms, on balconies, 
and in windows, to a much greater extent 
than has hitherto been done in this coun- 
try, more especially in tovms and cities, 
where the enjoyment of greenhouses and 
conservatories is often denied them. N. 
Ward, Esq., an amateur cultivator, who 
lived many years in the heart of the city of 


London, carried the eultivatimi of plants, 
^ evenrare ones, and thoseofdiffiovdi growth, 
to an amasing state of perfeotioii, in small 
portable greenhouses of elemt fims, and 
which have now become mmost an indis- 
pensable article of furniture in ev^ 
drawing-room. These are called Wardian 
cases, and are found to answer the purpose 
intended most completely, and are per- 
haps, upon the whole, much better adapted 
for the end in view, as they are at the same 
time far more convenient and elegant, 
than the window cases so frequently met 
with on the Continent— the former con- 
stituting an elegant article of furniture 
within the room, while the latter is 
attached to the outside of the window. 
They preserve the plants much longer 
in bloom or in a healthy state than 
usual mode of setting them in stands or 
on tables, and at the same time afford a 
degree of agreeable enjoyment in their 
management 

Mr Ward has published a very inter- 
'esting pamphlet on the growth of plants 
in such cases, which those interested in 
the matter should peruse. It contains, 
as Dr Bindley has justly obseived, “ all 
the information that can be given ; but 
it is in few hands, and everybody does 
not understand the principles on wbich 
his cases are constructed. It is imagined 
by uninformed persons, that complete 
exclusion of uir is the entire object which 
Mr Ward sought to secure by his contri- 
vance ; but we need hardly tell the 
reader who knows anything of tlie atmo- 
sphere, that such an effect cannot be 
attained by a Ward's apparatus : the air 
finds its way into every place not herme- 
tically sealed, and such contrivances as 
close glazing, puttying, and so forth, 
cannot exclude it What Mr Ward sought 
to gain was uniformity of moisture and 
an exclusion of soot ; and these he effec- 
tually secured. It is the dimness of the 
air that destroys plants in sitting rooms 
and great townef, and not impurities in 
the gaseous constitution of the atmo- 
sphere, the importance of which has been 
singularly overrated. By enclosing plants 
in tightly-glazed cases, light is aibnitted, 
soot is excluded, and any desirable amount 
of moisture is securable. There are, how*- 
ever, some practical difficulties in the 
way of Rowing plants in close moist 
cases, which amateurs unacquainted with 
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the natard of pliata ax« tillable to 
C01IM9* Ainoi^ these difficnltiee, llie 
priiici|«l k the a^itistm^t of the amount 
mcSatore to a plant ia expo^ 
in one of thoie oases, to the surrounding 
heat, and to its own proper nature. 
Another is the prevention of dew upon 
the inside of the glass, by which the inte- 
rior is often entirely hidden. These are 
practical difficulties that must exercise 
the ingenuity of cultivators. Upon the 
former we can give no information, be- 
cause each species requires a special con- 
sideration. As to the deposit of the dew 
upon the glasses, we may observe, that 
as this is owing to the inside of the case 
being colder than the air that surrounds 
it, the only course to take is, either to 
warm the internal air by some means, or 
to open a door in the case for a short time ; 
and as the latter is the most easy, and is 
quite efficient, it will be the more gene- 
rally adopted.” 

Plants have been kept in Wardian 
cases for upwards of twelve months in 
good health and condition without re- 
newal, and all this while but with one 
supply of water. “This to some may 
appear strange, but the principles of 
evaporation and condensation sufficiently 
explain it The heat of the sun, or even 
of the room in which the Ciise stands, 
naturally produces evaporation through 
the daytime, and during night the process 
of condensation takes place, and the 
moisture^ which has been evaporated is 
returned to the soil. These two prin- 
ciples are in active operation alternately 
day and night It ought to be noticed, 
however, that owing to the growth of the 
plants, as well as other contingent causes, 
such as apertures in the framework, the 
quantity of moisture in time becomes 
lessened ; and when this is the case, a 
fresh supply will be necessary. As mo- 
notony and continuity cease in time to 
afford gratification, and as it may happen, 
no doubt, that some of the plants will 
grow beyond their bounds, fresh removals 
and replacements will be found neces- 
sary.” — Gard. Jour, Add to this, much of 
the pleasure to be derived from plants 

S owing under one’s care and in one’s 
awing-room, would be lost, were we 
not allowed to arrange and re-arrange 
them according to taste and fancy. 

M. Victor Paquet^ in “ Almanach Hor- 


tioble,^ Hfeakin^ of window rauile&ing 
followed mBel^umi says, ^^Tnebalcomee 
are tnnied into greezffiouses, and you 
find, on the iBimi or sixth floor, a nunia- 
ture stove, gay with the brightest flowers 
and the greenest foliage. In Paris there 
are many such contnvances, especially 
two on the fourth floor of a house in the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine. Here are to 
be found the rarest plants. Camellias 
grow in the open ground ; passifloras cling 
to the colunms ; the creeping fig forms a 
carpet upon the wallsj” (Ficus sHpulaoeay 
we presume,) “and water plants start up 
from tiny basins, curiously contrived in 
the solid brickwork. By turning a screw 
a stream of limpid water flows down a rock, 
from whose crevices start up ferns and 
Lycopodiums, and such things. And what 
is it that adjoins this little paradise but a 
bedroom ! ” 

Enjoyable as such a window garden 
must be to the lover of flowers, it is, per- 
haps, upon a scale beyond the reach of 
more humble admirers of Flora. The 
Belgian window-garden, figured and de- 
scribed by M. Paquet, is within the reach 
of all, and will be understood by a glance 
at the annexed elevation, fig. 576, and 
section, fig. 577. In the latter it will bo 


Fig, 576. Fig. 577. 



seen that the sill of the window is ex- 
tended in breadth beyond the fistoe of the 
wall of the house by brackets a, generally 
highly carved, as in the sketch ; two or 
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more ^k/Sbm m wtom the win- 

with 

j&nteiii p^ Aroof of g^iehii]^ 
to the viadow-fitune^ at any convenient 
h^ht ; for it diould here be remarked 
that ^iv^ows on the Continent ore, in 
general, much higher and broader than 
with us ; if, for example, (as shown in the 
diagram,) the fiame extends three parts of 
the way up, sufficient light is admitted 
into the room. These sloping roofe fell 
down upon a stone or wooden front, either 
solid or filled with glass, as seen in fig. 
577, and are opened and shut for ventila- 
tion by raising up the bottom part of the 
roof, and securing it at any point of ele- 
vation desired, by the curved handle b. 
The plants are watered and arranged 
fiom the room within, as the windows 
are hung on hinges, in two parts, and do 
not generally run up and down, as with 
us. 

In cases where the sloping roof extends 
to the top of the window, as is sometimes 
the case, the window being thrown open, 
the owner can enjoy their fragrance and 
beauty, while the plants are not subjected 
to the dust, heat, and diyair of the room, 
and, with the large squares of glass used, 
they lose little of their effect, even w'heu 
the window is shut altogether. 

Fig. 578 is another example of the same 
kind of window garden, placed opposite 


Fig. 578. 



the centre window of a drawing-room, and 
extending considerably beyond the breadth 
of the window on both sides. It is sup- 
ported on highly ornamental metallic 
brackets, and the bottom part, in which 
the pots are set, or plants plant^ in, is of 
stone, slate, cast-iron, or wood — the three 
first, of course, the most durable^ — ^as this 
part of the case is kept constantly wet It 
should riae to the level of the window-sill, 
but no higher ; indeed, a few inches lower 
would be no disadvantage. Large pones 


of glass are used both for the front, ends, 
and top— one or more of them may be 
made to open for ventilatiim ; fibs mSl of 
the house and the easement ot the win-^ 
dow serve for the back. The operation of 
arranging the plants is, of course, to be 
performed from the room within by open- 
ing tlie window. ^ 

Fig. 579 is the same kind of case 
adapted to a single window ; the veutila* 
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tion, although shown in front, may be 
better if placed in the ends. 

Again, where double windows are used, 
and m<>re especially where the outer 
window' projects beyond the w'all of the 
house, great accommodation is obtained 
for the keeping of plants. When tliese 
window gardens upon the last prin- 
ciple are made to project for 2 or 3 
Fig 580 beyond the wall, as 

' shown in section, fig. 

580, the ends should bo 
ofglass also, and in them 
ppM™ the ventilators should 

I l^e placed. Windows 

I L — I facing the full sun 

should, in summer, be 
provided with an awn- 
ing, to shade the plants 
during intense sunshine. 
This will prolong the 
season of flowering con- 
siderably; while a thick- 
er covering substituted 
during winter wall ex- 
clude the cold in ordi- 
nary weather ; and a tea-um, or similar 
vessel, replenished with hot water, or 
an iron heater dropped into it in the 







wmi swmar> wS atdxida itoti of 
oonm^erablo iiitoiiilj, Sonie<imdB neat 
green gauze blinds are ftstened to tbe 
top of the dc^dng roof inside, and made 
to run on leires close to the g^ass, for 
the purpose of shading; and again the 
bottom and Selves are often so contrived, 
by having wire basketwork round their 
^BOges, that the pots are plunged in green 
moss, which, being kept constantly moist, 
supplies the plants with moisture, and 
counteracts the bad effects of a scorching 
and drying up sun. 

The lady’s plant-case, fig. 581, is a 
miniature adaptation of the Wardian case, 


Fig. 681, 



and is admirably calculated to form an 
interesting object either in the drawing- 
room or hall. The vase, as will be seen, 
is furnished with a groove all round, into 
which fits a gloss shade, which covers the 
plants. It may be all in one piece, or 
framed with elegant and light brass, cop- 
per, or even silver sash-bar, and glazed 
with long, narrow, strips of glass, bent to 
the proper curvature. Indeed, it may be 
made to represent a conservatory in 
miniature. 

Large ciystal bell glasses are now made 
for the purpose of coveriug a whole vase 
of plants ; and we question much but ere 
long every flower table or stand will be 
fitt^ with a glass shade, both when cut 
flowers are ui^, and for plants in pots. 
In both cases the duration of the flowers 
and plants in a perfect state will be pro- 
longed, and their b^uty unimpaired. At 
all events their use during night must be 


obvious, more especially in apartatete 
lighted by ^ 

The annexed, figs. 582, 583, repres^i 


Fig. 682. 



two very pretty Wardian cases, exhibited 
at one of the Horticultural Society’s fetes 
at Chiswick. Fig. 582 is 7 feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 2 feet G inches in 


Fig. 583. 



depth. Fig. 583, 4 feet high, 3 feet broad, 
and 1 foot 11 inches in depth. The work- 
manship is in the very best manner of 
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gold-ooloured metal, the bases being of 
polished wood lined with metal, and moring 
on castors ; they are glazed with the best 
sheet glass, and each has a door at the end. 
Very fitting ornaments, we would say, for 
any drawing-room. 

When the Wardian case was first 
brought into notice, an opinion got abroad 
that they must be constructed so as to be 
perfectly air-tight, as if plants, more than 
animals, could exist without that vital 
element They are in general fitted pretty 
close, but by no means air-tight. The 
principle which governs the health of 
the plants in them is purely mechanical ; 
the water which is in the soil or medium 
the plants are set in, is turned into vapour 
by the heat of the sun or room during the 
day, and becomes condensed upon the in- 
side of the glass, and is returned again, as 
soon as the glass becomes so cold as to 
condense the vapour on its under surface. 
This process of evaporation and conden- 
sation goes on day and night, governed 
by the temperature of the room the case 
is placed in ; and under these conditions 
many plants luxuriate in an astonishing 
degree. 

Fig. 584 represents a Wardian case 


Fig. 584. 



mounted on a stand, with castors, for the 
more readily moving it about The di- 
mensions are as followa The stand a is 
22 inches in height, fitted with a groove 
all round for the reocmtion of the base b, 
which is 8^ inches deep ; the glazed top 
or cover e is 19| inches high, 


whole height of the case 4 feet 2 inches. 
The sides of the box are of mahogany, 1^- 
inch in thickness, and the bottom of deal, 
l^inch thick, well firamed and dovetailed 
together, and strengthened with brass 
bands, as seen in the sketch, and with two 
cross bars beneath. The upper edge of 
the box is furnished with a groove for the 
reception of the glass roof, and Ihis groovd 
is lined with brass, to prevent the wood 
from rotting. The roof is composed of 
brass, and glazed with the very best flat- 
tened crown glasa The brass astragals 
are grooved for the reception of the glass, 
and not rebated, as in ordinary glaang. 
The length of the case is 3^ feet by 2 feet 
in breadth. Eyed studs are cast on the 
inner side of the ridge astragal, about half 
an inch in length, for the purpose of sus- 
pending small orchids or ferns from the 
roof. The inside of the box is lined witli 
copper, and at one of the comers an aper- 
ture is formed into which a copper tube, 
2 inches long, is inserted, and ftimished 
with a cock for withdrawing any super- 
fluous moisture that may at any time 
accumulate within the box. One of the 
panes in the roof is made to draw out, 
being less firmly set in the groove of the 
astragals — this provision is necessary for 
the occasional airangement of the plants, 
but the general arrangement is made by 
lifting the top off entirely. This is, how'- 
ever, seldom necessary, as plants both in 
pots plunged in moss, and planted out in 
proper soil, and well drained below, have 
been kept in a healthy state from four to 
nine months without removal. 

The necessity for adopting window 
gardens, Wardian coses, or something 
equivalent, by those who are fond of 
having plants in their rooms, will, we 
think, be strengthened by the following 
remarks by Professor Lindley : — “ What, 
it may be a^ed, is there in the air of a sit- 
ting-room which plants are thus unable to 
support? Can anything be purer than the 
atmosphere of an English dmwing-room ? 
Perhaps not ; but it is this purity which 
in part inflicts the injtuy. Plants would 
thrive better if it were otherwise— but it is 
more especially its dryness. Let any one 
measure the moisture of a sitting-room 
and the open air, and he will see how great 
a difference prevails. We have,’" says the 
learned Pro&ssor, ^ this moment tested it 
by Simmon's hygrometer: in the open air 
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this instrument indicates 40°, in a sitting- 
room 60° When plants are kept in a diy 
atmosphere they rapidly lose their water 
of vegetation ; the sides of their pots are 
robbed at the same time ; and it is im- 
possible for plants to suck out of soil thus 
partially dried the moisture demanded for 
the sustenance of their exhausted foliage. 
Such a state of things is inseparable from 
a sitting-room. To render the latter con- 
genial to plants, it would be uninhabitable 
by ourselves. The extent to which plants 
are injured in a common sitting-room is 
strikingly illustrated by the condition of 
cut flowers. Let two clusters of fresh- 
gathered flowers be introduced into a 
sitting-room : place the one in the mouth 
of a narrow-necked jar of water, and 
arrange the other upon such a shallow 
]>an of water as a deep dish will furnish. 
It will be found that the latter will be 
})erfcctly fresh days after the former are 
faded. The reason is, that in the narrow- 
necked jar the flowers have no access to 
water except through the ends of their 
shoots, and are surrounded with a ver}' 
dry air ; while, in the flat dish, they are 
able to absorb abundant water, because a 
large part of their surface is in contact 
with it, and are, moreover, sun'ounded by 
air incessantly moistened by the vapour 
w hich continually rises from the dish.” 

“ Of this w’c may be sure, that darkness, 
dust, heat, w^ant of ventilation, and all 
the other calamities to which plants in 
sitting-rooms ai’c subject, ai'e as nothing 
compared with the inevitiible dryness of 
the air — which, indeed, acts injuriously 
not merely by exhausting plants of their 
water of vegetation, but by lowering the 
temperature of the pots in which they are 
growm, in consequence of the evaporation 
constantly hiking place there. What 
makes the evil greater is, that the plants 
wdiich are purchased for sitting-rooms are 
invariably brought into high condition 
by being grown in a damp atmosphere. 
They are transferred from the hands of 
skilful gardeners, armed with the most 
perfectly constructed forcing-houses, into 
the care of inexperienced amateurs, whoso 
means of maintaining a plant in health 
are something considerably less than no- 
thing.” 

Of Wardian cases, figs. 585 and 586 are 
elegant examples, calculated for a draw- 
ing-room or s^oon. In fig. 585 tiie top 

VOL. I. 


lifts oflT for ventilation, and is fitted 
closely into a brass groove, to which all 

the other bars 
are attached. 
The under 
part also fits 
into a groove 
in the raised 
part of the 
table, and has 
entirely to be 
lifted off when 
the plants are 
introduced or 
arranged. The 
w’hole is made 
of brass high- 
ly polished, and plate-glass bent to the 
necessary curves in making. Fig. 586 
lifts off in one piece, and is formed of 
polished brass, as in the last example. 


Fig. 586, 



The Hopcan apparatus is thus described 
in “ The Gardeners' Chronicle : ” — “ A flat 
dish of porcelain had w^ater poured into 
it. In the w^ater a vase of flowers was 
set ; over the whole a bell-glass was 
placed, with its rim in the water. This 
was a Ward's case in principle, although 
different in its construction. The air 
that surrounded the flowers, being con- 
fined beneath the bell-glass, was con- 
stantly moist with the water that rose 
into it in the form of vapour. As bst as 
the water is condensed, it runs down the 
sides of the bell-glass back into the dish ; 
and if means are taken to enclose the 
water on the outside of the bell-glass,” 
(which can easily be done by having the 
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bell-^j^ass as large as the porcelain dish,) 
“ BO as to prevent its evaporating into the 
air of the mtting-room, the atmosphere 
aronnd the flowers would remain continu- 
ally damp. What is the explanation of 
thist Do the flowers feed on the viewless 
vapour that surrounds them? Perhaps 
thqr do; but the great cause of their 
preserving their freshness is to be sought 
in another fact When flowers are brought 
into a sitting-room, they fade because of 
the dryness of the air. The aurof a sit- 
ting-room is usually something drier than 
that of the garden, and always much 
more so than that of a good greenhouse 
or stove. Flowers, when gathered, are 
cut off from the supply of moisture col- 
lected for them by their roots, and their 
mutilated stems are far from having so 
great a power of sucking up fluids as the 
roots have. If, then, with diminished 
powers of feeding, they are exposed to 
augmented perspiration, as is the case in 
a dry sitting-room, it is evident that the 
balance of gain, on the one hand, by 
the roots, and of the loss, on the other 
hand, by their whole surface, cannot be 
maintained. The result can only be their 
destruction. Now, to place them in a 
damp atmosphere is to restore this ba- 
lance, because, if their power of sucking 
by these wounded ends is diminished, so 
is their power of perspiring, for a damp 
atmosphere will rob them of no water; 
hence they maintain their freshness, 

“ The only difference between plants in 
a Ward’s case and flowers in the little 
apparatus just described, consists in this, 
that the former is intended for plants to 
grow in for a considerable space of time, 
while the latter is merely for their pre- 
servation for a few days, and that the air 
which surrounds the flowers is always 
charged with the same quantity of vapour 
at all times in the dish and bell-glass, 
while in a Ward’s case the quantity of 
vapour will vaiy with circumstances, and 
at the will of him who has the manage- 
ment of it" 

This very excellent quotation com- 
prises all that can be usefiilly said on the 
subject of preserving cut flowers in rooms, 
and ought to be carefully studied by 
eveiy My who takes pleasure in having 
flowers in her room. We have long seen 
expensive glass shades placed over artifi- 
cial flowers, and over dolicato specimens 


of natural history, with a view to keep 
the dust from them, while no such pre- 
caution was taken to preserve natural 
flowers from the same evil, much less to 
prolong their existence in a fresh and 
perfect state. 

It would be of little utility for us to 
attempt giving specimens of such appara- 
tus; the description given shows the 
principle completely. We may, however, 
remark that porcelain dishes might bo 
made with a shallow groove within their 
rim, into which the glass shade might bo 
made to fit, both for the exclusion of air, 
and also to j)revent the evaporation from 
the water from mixing with the air in 
the room ; — not, however, that the small 
quantity of aqueous matter discharged by 
evaporation from such dishes would at 
all aflect the tiir of a largo sitting-room ; 
porhaps it would rather have a beneficial 
effect, es])ecially in winter, when largo 
fires arc maintained, which, it is well 
known, rob the air of a room of its mois- 
ture, and render it unwholesome for the 
inmates. 

Closely connected with Wardian cases 
is the subject of plant tables for rooms, 
certainly a departnicnt of drawing-room 
furniture hitlicrto much neglected. The 
following sp)ccimcu8 may aflord ideas for 
further imp)rovcnient, should they not 
he considered sufiicieiitly complete in 
themselves. 


Fig. 587 is a flower-basket of wirework 
painted green; or, still l>etter, the bas- 
kotwork p)art 
may be mode 
of brass wire, 
and left of its 
natural colour. 
It is moimted 
uj)on a maho- 
gany or oak 
clawed pedestal 
set on castors. 
A shallow zinc 
tray is placed 
within, to pre- 
vent the water 
that may pass 
through the pots from falling on the 
caqxjt. This tray, like all others used 
for the same purpose, as well as in 
Wardian cases, should have a small 
waste-pi{)e attached to the lower ]>art of 
its bottom, and regulated by a brass 
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cook, 80 placed^ and of such a dize, as 
not to be seen from any part of the 
room. This is intended for withdraw- 
ing the water that may accumulate in 
them, and so preventing its overflowing, 
as it may not be con- 
venient at all times 
to remove the whole 
of the plants out of 
the table. The plants 
are to be pack^ in 
moss, kept perfectly 
green and fresh on the 
surface. Figs. 588 and 
589 are more adapted 
for cut flowers than for 
plants in pots. They 
are made water-tight 
within, with the usual 
provision for drawing it off* every day, 
that fresh water may be supplied. The 


Tig. 588. 



Fig. 589. 



top is covered with a poi*tal)le flue brass- 
wire grating, the meshes being about 
half an inch square, to support the 
flowers, and to keep them in an upright 
position. 

Fig. 590. 



Fig. 590 is an example entirely com- 
posed of mahogany, rosewood, satin-wood, 


or oak, according to . The interior 
of the box is lined with drin lead, zinc, or 
copper, and provided with a waste-pipe. 
The b^etwork rotmd the top, in this 
case, should be brass, rolling rather out- 
wards at top, and only from 4 to 6 inches 
in depth, as the framework of the table is 
presumed to be deep enough to hide the 
pots : the whole of the basketwork should 
appear above the surface of the moss, 
•niis table may be used for cut flowers of 
dahlias, pinks, or carnations, half of the 
box being filled with moss, and filled up 
with fine white sand, into which the 
flowers are to be stuck nearly up to their 
calyx. If tastefully arranged with regard 
to the harmony of colours, such a table 
will have a pretty effect, and the flowers 
will last for several days, if not exposed 
too much to the action of the air. All 
stands with cut flowers should be pro- 
vided with 
glass shades, 
to be put on 
at night when 
the company 
retires, and 
removed just 
before break- 
fast in the 
morning, to 
secure them 
from dust, 
w^hich must 
necessarily 
arise in do- 
ing up the 
rooms in the 
mornin gs, 
and also to 
protect them 
from air. The 
moss and 
sand being 
sat urate d 
with water 
when they 
are put in, the 
flowers will 
remain much 
longer than 
if placed in 
water alone. 

The an- 
nexed, fig. 591, exhibits a very elegant 
flower-stand upon a principle different 
from those already notic^. It was 
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the inyention of Mr Saul of Lancas- placed with the top of a circular or ellip- 
ter — a name well known, from his many tical table. 

and excellent contributions to the horti- The amateur propagating-box is exem- 
cultural periodicals, extending now over plified by the annexed diagram, fig. 593. 
many years. It was published in the 
second volume of the ‘^Magazine of 
Botany,” and described as follows : 

‘^The very high state of perfection to 
which casting in iron has arrived is 
taken advantage of for ornamental pur- 
poses, The present flower-stand is worthy 
of notice, and will not be very expen- 
siva There are four movable baskets, 
a aa a, which move round on the rod h, 
and may be placed any height and any 
figure that may please the possessor, to 
suit the situation in which it is to be 
placed. The rod b moves up and down in 
the pillar c, till the branch rests at tlie 
top of the pillar at d. The branch e is They are much used in Denmark by 
movable, and may be taken off the rod, so those who have no regular greenhouse, 
that the brackets may be slipped off at pit, or frame, and arc both oniamental 
the top, leaving only one or two, accord- and useful, and seem to attract the same 
ing to the number of plants intended to attention the Wardian cases do in the 
be placed thereon. The stand is bronzed, drawing-room in this country. The case 
which gives it an elegant appearance, here represented is 3 feet long, 15 inches 
either fit for a drawing-room or any other wide, 1 foot high in front, and 18 inches 
place. The bottom f is made of different high at the back \ the sides are formed of 
kinds of orna- boards, and painted. The top is covered 
ments, to suit with glass, and the whole elevated to a 
the taste of the convenient height upon a stand. The 
purchaser. The bottom is covered with drainage, over 
pots y y are which is a stratum of moss, one of sand, 
merely placed and a third of mould. The cuttings are 
to show that made and planted in the usual manner, 
they rest on for it is for the propagation of cuttings 
the leaves fixed that these cases are intended. The whole 
at the ends of is well w^atered and the glass shut down, 
the brackets.” and afterwards managed exactly as War- 
Fig. 592 is dian cases are with us. With us a species 
another speci- of cultivation of the already formed plant 
men of a flower- affords the gratification, but the Danish 
basket upon a ladies take the subject up a stop earlier, 
stand, with and produce the jKjrfect plant from the 
basketwork of cutting or slip — each in their way equally 
brass enclosing gratified with their success, and of course 
a shallow vessel equally annoyed should failure ensue, 
for the reception of water. The form is Tlie form of this kind of propagating- 
elliptical, and, as an economical arrange- box may be varied, and elegant and or- 
ment, the top may be removed, and re- namenUl forms may be indulged in. 


Fig. 592. 
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§ 1. — PITS AND FRAMFii HEATED 
BY FERMENTATION. 

Op pits there is now a great variety, 
adapted both for the cultivation of plants 
and fruits. The most primitive struc- 
ture of this kind appears to have been 
a pit walled round with bricks, some- 
times sunk under the ground-level, and 
at other times raised above it, as the 
situation was dry or damp. Upon this 
was placed a wooden frame similar to 
those still in use, covered with glass 
lights, leaded or glazed in the casement 
form, without astragals or overlaps. The 
heat was obtained by filling the pit 
with tanner’s bark; but there were no 
means of assisting it by linings, the use 
of which was the next step in improve- 
ment. 

At the time to which we have alluded, 
pits were also heated by smoke flues, both 
of bricks and earthenware cans. 

It is doubtful if, even in these days of 
improvement, the use of fermenting mate- 
rials will be entirely abandoned, as there 
is something so congenial to the growth 
of plants given out by the fcrmoutatioii 
of stable litter — probably ammoniacal gas, 
accompanied with a suitable degree of 
humidity in a worm state — which all our 
other modes of heating, as at present em- 
ployed, appear to come short of. This 
is to be regretted ; but we doubt not 
that this defect will ultimately be got 
over. Suggestions to this effect have been 
noticed in the section Heating by Steam, 
Tanks and Hot Water. 

In order to elucidate the relative merits 
of pits, we shall begin with tliose heated 
by fermentation, and include that section 
of them denominated hotbed frames, 


which are no other than pits without 
building appendages. 

The common hotbed frame requires no 
description, being merely a bed of well- 
fermented stable manure neatly put to- 
gether, rather higher at the back than at 
the front, upon which is placed the frame 
and sashes, — the frame also being from 
6 to 9 inches higher at the back than at 
the front, with a view, no doubt, to place 
the glass roof at a better angle of eleva- 
tion to the sun s rays, and also to allow 
the rain water to run freely off. 

The only improvement of any conse- 
quence that took place in hotbeds and 
frames, from the time of their being first 
used up to the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century, was that of forming the 
ground on which they were erected upon 
an inclined plane, equal to the angle of 
elevation formerly given to the glass 
roof. This was recommended by T. 
A. Knight, with the view of equalis- 
ing the bottom heat by having the dung- 
bed of the same depth both at back and 
front The elevation being thus given to 
tlio bed, the frame was then made of an 
equal depth both at back and front. The 
chief improvement next to that just no- 
ticed was, constructing the fr’ame with a 
fixed bottom of deals, perforated so as to 
admit of the escape of superabundant 
humidity, but having the dis^vantage of 
preventing the heat from tlie dung-bed 
from ascending. This was follow^ by 
J. Weeks’ patent forcing-frame, which is 
no other tium that suggested by Laurence 
in his “ Kalendar,” published exactly a 
century before. Its improvements con- 
sist in putting a bottom of wire to the 
frames, and covering that with tiles, 
upon which the soil was laid ; the object 
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of tiiM cibttiim Wng to enable the onl- 
tiTator to add to or renew the bed with- 
out diababing tibe plants in the frame, 
wldtdi coold De lifted off or elevated for 
the time. Some have sugg^ested similar 
movable frames, making them to slide 
firom the exhausted bed to another pre- 
pared for it made up at one of the ends. 

Were such an arrangement worth con- 
sideration, we would suggest placing a 
cast-iron rail, supported on pill^ along 
the back and frront of the intended beds, 
and moimting the frames on iron rollers 
or wheels, by which means they could be 
moved backwards and forwards with 
much greater facility. 

It is difficult in aU dung-beds to main- 
tain a proper atmospheric heat To re- 
medy this, Mr Knight proposed admit- 
ting air slightly warmed to improve the 
internal heat, as well as to produce ven- 
tilation by admitting air from below 
instead of by opening ^e sashes, which at 
all times is a most inadequate, and often 
dangerous, mode of ventilating fiumes or 
pits — ^as the pure air admitted at front 
passes over the foliage and escapes at the 
back, without dislodging the foul and 
stagnated air just above the surface c^f 
the mould ; while, in addition, that air is 
seldom sufficiently warm to be so admit- 
ted with safety to the plants. The fol- 
lowing diagram, fig. 594, will explain its 


Fig. 594. 



principles. A metallic tube, the orifice of 
which is at a, is laid about 1 foot imder 
the top of the bed : fi*om this the throe 
short upright tubes h h h proceed, and 
open mto the atmosphere of the frame. 
The end of the long tube at is furnished 
with a stopper, by which the draught 
of the otl^ tubes is r^^ulated. These 
tubes should be, we thirds, perforated so 
as to admit the heat and gaseous mois- 
ture fi-om the dung more r^dily, and the 
onfi^ should be in shape of a wide fun- 
nel, for more readily admitting the qold 


air to become heated. We had also, with- 
out previous knowledge of Mr Knight's 
experiment, practised a somewhat simil^ 
pM even at a prior date. 

The other principal improvements on 
pits and dung-frumes, but of which it is 
deemed unnecessaiy to give illustrations, 
are the meridian pits of Neepe, of which 
excellent figures are given in “The Ency- 
clopaedia of Gardening,” “ The Gardeners' 
Magazine,” &c ., — the chief merit of which 
consists in elegance of appearance — and 
t^e revolrinp frame^ invent^ and partially 
described by Mr Gawen of Shirley, near 
Southampton, and Mr Alexander Bisset, 
late of Methven Castle, near Perth, much 
about the same time, and almost on tho 
same principle, and certainly without 
any communication existing between the 
parties. Tliese inventions, however, have 
not been followed up ; and, so far as wo 
are aware, were cxemjdified only by tlie 
inventors themselves. 

Were revolving frames worth consider- 
ation, as we think they are not, fiir more 
sim})le and eft'ective means to produce tho 
movement than tho one referred to above 
may be seen at every railway station — 
viz., the revolving tables upon which the 
carriages are placed when a change in 
their position is desired. 

The German hotbed is often half sunk 
under the surface of the ground, and is 
in very common use in Germany and the 
north of Europe. It is composed of 
stable manure, leaves, and tan, mixed or 
separate according to circumstances. On 
the Continent it is a very common prac- 
tice to sink the dung-1 Kids under the sur- 
face. Tho intensity of cold to which they 
are exposed during winter led, no doubt, 
to this practice; but we do not think tho 
system is a wise one, because tho conduc- 
tion of heat into the earthy banks that 
surround the mass is more than would 
be lost by building them on the surface, 
and thatching them with faggots and 
coverings of straw, reed^ or any other 
non-conducting material. 

Probably tins feet led to the erection 
of pits wailed all round, and afterwards 
to tho walling in of the linings, as exem- 
plified in most pits built on the best 
principles. No doubt having the heating 
materials under the surface prevents the 
cold winds fi-om driving the heat from 
one part of the bed to the other, |irhile 
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beds 80 mtnated fure muoli easier et 
for the purposee of internal arrangement 
The AlderOene is a walled pit above 
groimd, according to the material em* 
plowed, of 4 or 9 inch work, supported 
on iron pillars 3 feet in height, which is 
the depth of the sunken part These 
pillars are set in blocks of stone, and are 
tied together at the top by a plate of 
iron, on which the walls rest The brick 
walls forming the sides and ends of the 
pit are coped with wood or stone, into 
which the rafters are fixed. Linings are 
applied in the usual manner wi^n a 
walled trench, and are covered with 
strong boarding. The interior of the pit 
is filled with dung, leaves, or tan, either 
separately or mixed together. The mode 
of supporting the brickwork part of this 
pit is good, as the iron supports occupy 
much less space than stone or brick piers 
would do, and arc much stronger. This 
was one of the earliest improvements in 
pit-building ; still it is singular to find so 
few examples of this excellent pit in pre- 
sent use. These pits arc built parallel to 
each other, as may readily be done : a 
great saving of heating material will be 
effected, as well as of labour in attending 
them, as the back lining of the one heats 
the front of the other. These linings are 
3 feet deep, and the back wall above the 
covering of the lining is 2 feet 3 inches, 
while the height of the front wall is 1 foot 
G inches. 


M^Phairs pitf fig. may be de- 

scribed as consisting of two parts — ^tlie 



frame and 
lights, which 
ai’e both of 
wood, al- 
though often 
and better 
the frame is 
dispensed 
with, and 
bricks on 
bed are sub- 
stituted : the 


second part 
is the base- 


ment, on which the frame is placed, con- 
sisting of flues of brickwork, having the 
side or outer walls built open, as shown 
in section. Round these pigeon-hole walls 
linings of fermenting material are placed, 
the heat of which enters the flues and 


beats the mould iu which the plants glow* 
This pit is objected to upon the same piin^ 
ciple as the last— namely, a great waste 
ox beating material, and an insuffi* 

d^cy of heat. 

Meam*8 pit, fig. 596, is one of the heat 
pits heated by fementing matter, aaare 



the side walls in open brickwork; bbb the 
hot-air chamber or cavity into which the 
heat and steam of the liSaings are admit- 
ted ; c c posts of iron or stone supporting 
a bed or trough d, made of slate, stone, or 
tiles — the former to be preferred — and 
extending the whole length of the pit; ee 
slabs of slate employed to close the space 
between the trough and side walls, which 
should be closely jointed to prevent the 
entrance of too much steam into the pit. 
At an early part of the season the heat is 
freely admitted into the pit, the slate 
slabs being at that time only thinly 
covered with mould : / f are dimg linings; 
g g retaining walls, to form the space for 
the linings ; h h drains to keep the dung 
dry at bottom ; * shows the hill on which 
the plants are first set ; and k marks the 
height of the mould when filled up for 
tlio season. This otherwise excellent pit 
w^ould be greatly improved if the space 
over the linings was covered with portable 
boarding, as indicated by the dotted lines. 
Indeed, the linings of aU such pits should 
bo covered over, as sufficient air will 
always find its w’ay in to promote fer- 
mentation, without which it would cease 
altogether. No pit has a finished appear- 
ance if the lining are left exposed; and 
they sufier muoh in temperature as well as 
waste of material, in consequence of being 
often saturated with wet or melting snow. 
A considerable amount of heat must escape 
from them in an upright direction, which 
would be prevent^ by their being en- 
closed in the manner we have suggested. 
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Tht arched pit . — Of pits heated by fer- 
menting material, we may notice the 
following, as communicated to “ The 
Gardeners' Chronicle ” by an anonymous 
correspondent This pit has the merit, 
at least, of originality. It is thus de- 
scribed : — “ The length is 33 feet. There 
are nine arches, separated by piers which 
are only 9 inches square. The abutments 
at the ends are only 18 inches by 9.” 
The ends and sides are similarly con- 
structed. It is divided into three com- 
partments. The end walls and the 
partitions are 9-inch work up to the 
level of the springing of the arches ; 
above this line it is only 4^-inch work. 
It is finished with a wooden coping, upon 
which the sashes slide. The front arches 
are about 2 feet 5 inches high ; those 
behind, 2 feet 10 inches. The masoniy 
is carried up about 18 inches above the 
arches in front, and about 1 foot more 
behind. It is plastered inside, cow dung 
being mixed with the mortar as in a 
chimney. It is probable that the heat 
from the outer lining of dxmg will more 
thoroughly penetrate the mass inside 
than it would do through the ihgeon- 
holes of the ordinary construction, as the 
opening is very considerably greater in 
extent, and it is more easily filled and 
emptied when required.” 

This pit is constructed entirely of brick; 
but the same ends would be accomplished 
were the piers of cast-iron, or stone pillars 
used, and lintelled over with pavement 
or cast-iron bars. Indeed we question 
in the present day whether cast-iron 
might not be introduced both for pillars 
and lintels with greater economy; cer- 
tain it is that less solid si)ace would be 
occupied by it But the superstructure 
should either be of w ood or brickwork, as 
stone, when exposed to the weather, is so 
great a conductor of cold and damp ; and 
plates of iron would be liable to objections 
of another description. 

BaldwifCs pine pity fig. 597. — This is 
one of the most economical of all pits. 
It was at one time held in much repute, 
and is stUl used by those who have a 
command of stable litter, and in localities 
where coal is expensive. It is thus de- 
scribed in Baldwin’s little work, “Culture 
of Ananas,” p. 1 1 : — “ Sink your pit 3 
feet 3 inches deep, and of such length as 
you may require," (the usual dimensionB 


are 7 feet wide and 7 feet 3 inches high 
at the back, the height of tlie firont de- 



pending on the angle of elevation desired,) 
“ and make it sufficiently broad to admit 
of linings on each side. There should be 
a good drain at the bottom of the pit to 
keep it dry. Then set posts of about 6 
inches square in the pit, at convenient 
distances, (sjiy about the width of the 
sashes,) and case it round on both sides 
of the uprights with 1^-inch deal wrought 
boards above the surface, and below 
it with any inferior boards or planks.” 
These latter should not be more than 3 
inches broad, and 3 inches apart from 
each other — their use being to keep in 
the leaves, tan, or dung, and also to ad- 
mit the heat of the linings with as little 
obstmctioii as possible. Such pits are 
very useful, and may be erected at little 
cost wdiere timber is plentiful. They are 
of all others the best adapted for tempo- 
rary purposes. In damp situations, these 
and all other pits should be built on 
the surface, not under it; and as an 
improvement on them, they should be 
provided with gutters at front to take olF 
the rain water that falls on the sashes, to 
save the material as well as the heat of 
the front linings. 

One objection to this pit is, that the 
linings are not enclosed to secure them 
from the weather, by which a great 
waste of dung takes place. Another im- 
provement would be to substitute cast- 
iron uprights for the present wooden 
ones, and to enclose the bottom part with 
J-inch WTought-iron rods, made to pass 
through the uprights 3 inches apart, 
instead of spurs of wood, for the purpose 
of rendering them more durable, as 
well as to admit more freely the heat 
of the linings to the main bod. The 
upper part of the pit we would prefer to 
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be of wood, as at present, as being a good 
non-conductor ; and through the linings 
and boarding we would introduce metal 
tubes to cany heated air into the interior 
of the pit, in the way proposed by Knight. 
Vide p. 430. Enclose the linings within 
stone or brick retaining-walls ; cover 
them with portable boarding ; substitute 
cast-iron uprights, with malleable-iron 
rods run through them, as suggested 
above ; form the framework above the 
level of the linings with double boarding, 
packing the space between with charcoal ; 
and w’e would have in this form of pit 
one of the most economical, durable, and 
useful pits that could be desired. 

The Edmonstone pity fig. 598, is one of 
the best of its kind. It may be of any 


, 698. 



length, and is G feet in breadth, which is 
the usual width of all pits heated by lin- 
ings. The height of the back is 5 feet, 
and that of the front 3 feet 9 inches. The 
spaces for the linings are 2 feet 3 inches 
broad, and 3 feet deep. The outside walls 
of the linings are of 9-inch work, and 
finished on top, level witli the ground, 
with a course of hewn stone. The linings 
are covered with boarding, the boards 
having rings in them for lifting them by, 
and being of convenient lengths. These 
boardings rest on a check cut out of the 
stone plinth or coping, and on the scarce- 
ment or projecting part of the side walls. 
Although shown in our sketch level, which 
W'as the original plan, they would be 
better if laid slightly inclining towards 
the outer sides, for more readily throwing 
off the rain water. Such pits may be 
built upon the pigeon-hole principle, or 
9-inch brick piers may be carried up at 
equal distances, and the spaces lintelled 
over; or, where pavement is abundant, 
they may be formed of 3-inch flags set on 
edge, secured at the base by building 
between them, and lintelled over as above 
for the reception of the 4dnch brick 

VOL. I. 


walls that form the upper or above- 
ground part of the structure. 

Knighfs melon pit has a peculiarity both 
novel and useful — namely, at each of the 
lower comers is a drain or cavity, which 
extends along the surface of the ground 
under the linings, and communicates with 
the cavities in the walls, which are built 
cellular, into which it admits the external 
air, to occupy the place of that which has 
become warm, and passed into the pit. 
These drains are secured with iron grat- 
ings, to exclude vermin. These pits are 4 
feet high at the front, and 5 feet 6 inches 
at the back, and are capped with wooden 
wall-plates, as in ordinary cases. The in- 
terior is filled with leaves or tan, and 
heated without by dimg linings. The 
lining are exposed to the weather, which 
occasions great waste of material. It was 
in such pits that that excellent man and 
ardent horticulturist gi’ew his melons in 
pots, training them on a trellis at a pro- 
per distance from the glass. We should, 
however, here observe, that during these 
experiments he employed no heating ma- 
terial within, but tmsted to that afforded 
by the linings fi’om without. 

The licck field melon pity fig. 599. — This 
pit diflfem fi'om the pigeon-hole pit, and 


Fig. 599. 



also from MThaiFs, which it nearly re- 
sembles, but is, at the same time, an evi- 
dent improvement on it. The walls are 
built hollow, forming a hot-air flue from 
their bottom to the ground-line. The 
course of bricks used for covering the 
back and end flues projects 1 inch beyond 
the face of the wdl outside all round, 
forming a support to the boarding which 
covers the lining. The front flue is cov- 
ered also with bricks, but laid lengthways 
and across ; or, as bricklayers would say, 
a header and stretcher alternately, leaving 
an opeuinQ between each header to admit 
the heated air of the flue into the pit 
Narrow slips of slate are fixed in the joint 
immediately over the headers at a in sec- 

3i 
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tion, to prevent dirt falling into tlie flue, 
and also to give the heated air a slightly 
horizontal direction, instead of an upward 
one. Under the centre of each sash are 
openings in the back flue about a foot 
long, and over it is a cavity formed by 
the erection of slates set parallel to the 
wall, and ^ or 3 inches from it as seen at 
b in section, for the purpose of admitting 
heat to the atmosphere of the pit, and 
within 6 inches of the glass. This pit is 
furnished with air-drains running across 
under the floor level, and these 9-inch 
drains communicate with the bottoms of 
the back and front flues, with a view to 
create a draught or current of air, to suj>- 
ply the place of the w^arm air that escapes 
into the pit. The side walls of the lin- 
ings are very properly battered, which 
gives them greater strength to resist the 
pressure of the surrounding soil. This is 
one of tlie best pits we know for the pur- 
pose intended ; still, we think it would 
be improved by having an aperture 
through the end retaining-walls, brought 
up behind them to the surface by an 
earthenware tube, and covered with a 
grating ; or, where such an arrangement 
w’ould not be in the way, a small area, 
say 9 inches square, or more, and covered 
in the same way, to admit a greater sup- 
ply of air for the better working of the 
air-drains and flues already described. 
Either of these openings, how ever, should 
be made so that they could be opened or 
shut at pleasure. 

Atkinson s earJj^ forcing-pit^ fig. 600, is 
sunk under the ground-level, as shown in 


cross section. The main part of the pit a 
is filled with tan, leaves, or stable litter, 
and the heat maintained by means of 
linings in the spaces cc ; the back wall is 
built open, or in the dovecot fashion, to 
admit the heat from the linings to enter 
the pit ; but, as a provision to prevent 
rank steam from entering also, Welsh 


slates are set on edge in front of this wall, 
and about 3 inches from it. The vacuity 
thus formed is closed at top by a movable 
covering of slate, so that the vapour can 
be admitted or excluded at pleasure. The 
front wall is built with piers, the openings 
betw'een which are filled with large slates 
set on edge, and fixed in the centre of the 
wall. This is w ith a view to admit heat 
from the front linings unaccompanied by 
steam, w’hich heat finds its way into the 
atmos})here of the pit through the vacuity 
formed between the front wall and an 
interior 4-iuch one, which separates the 
vacuity from the bed. Any matter that 
may fall into this cavity during the pro- 
cess of filling is easily extracted by intro- 
ducing a narrow hoe at the ends, where a 
provision is made for that purpose by 
taking out a movable stone or tile. 

Atkinson's late forcing-pit is in many 
res])ects simihu* to the last, only it has 
o]>en brickwork all round, w'ith a vacuity 
formed by setting up slates panillel to 
tlie walls, and covered at the top like the 
last. The intention of this pit is to keep 
up a sulheient degree of heat in autumn 
with a vciy limited extent of steam, as a 
drier heat at that season is more desirable 
than it would be in spring and during 
summer. Iloth j>its are formed w ith gut- 
tei*s in front for taking off the rain water, 
and the walls are supported by piers. 
The retaining walls between the linings 
and the soil are coped with stone coping 
3 inches thick, and the whole is neatly 
covered in with boarded coverings. 

Atkinson's melon pit in principle does 
not differ from the early and late forcing 
pit of the Hiune artist, but it has certain 
differences of detail. The retaining walls 
are battered a good deal, w hich not only 
enables them to resist tlie pressure of 
the soil behind them, but also increases 
the capacity of the space for the linings 
at the part where their heat is of most 
use— namely, at the top. Another feature 
in this pit is, that the front walls ore built 
14 inches thick, and hollow, which cavity 
is open at the top inside, w hereas the back 
and end w^alls are only 4 inches thick, 
and constructed in the pigeon-hole man- 
ner. The w'ooden coverings for the linings 
are kept well up, to allow of a suffieiont 
amount of air, which promotes fermenta- 
tion, os well as the preservation of the 
boards themselves. In forming the front 
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wall of this pit, the external course of 
bricks is constructed of paving bricks 
(about half the thickness of common 
bricks) set on edge in cement : the 
rationale of this arrangement being to 
admit moist or humid heat at the back, 
and dry heat at the front. 

ThwnpsovCs pit^ as figured and described 
in “ Encyclopajdia of Gardening,** p. 573, 
is different from that of M‘Phail,% its sub- 
stituting “ stone lintels instead of pigeon- 
holes to the outside walls. The suspended 
insulated position of the pits admits a 
circulation of warm air, both under and 
all around the pit of each light, whereby 
a greater degree of surface temperature is 
obtained, in the absence of solar rays, in 
the early forcing season. But air-flues run 
round and under the bottom of the pit, 
which are covered with a single tile. 
When the bottom of the i)it is laid, the 
brick on edge is continued up to a con- 
venient height for the surface hot-air flues, 
which are also covered with a single tile, 
laid the reverse way to those at the bot- 
tom of the i)it. Fig. (»bl i.s the transvei*se 
section, showing the pits and the position 


Fig. GOl. 



of the lintels, which admit the fermenting 
body of manure to act under the north 
and south flues. The internal juirtof the 
j>it8 is covered wdth a thin coat of hair 
mortiir, made rough by finishing with a 
w'ooden float and brush ; and the tiles ai'e 
the flat draining tiles, without knobs.’* 
These j)its are, in general, from 5 feet to 
6 feet 10 inches in breadth, and may bo 
considered amongst the best of their kind. 

Kendall's double pit . — One object Mr 
Kendall has had in view in the construc- 
tion of this pit is the economy of ferment- 
ing material ; for, tlio pits being parallel 
to each other, and having the space for 
the linings placed between the back of 
tlio one and the front of the other, and 
that carefully covered over, no waste can 
take place. Another novel feature in this 
pit is carrying up the walls titpering and 


hollow, which gives great additional 
streng^ to them. The walls are a foot 
thick at the base, and the outside of the 
external ones is built perpendicular with 
common-sized bricks, while the inner 
sides are built of paving bricks, about half 
the thickness of the others. That the 
front pit may not shadow the other, it is 
sunk about 12 inches below it. The floor 
upon which the mould is placed is sup- 
ported by iron bearers, reaching across 
the pit, and let into the side walls, and is 
formed of old boards, branches of fir, pea 
stakes, or turfs, as may be most conve- 
nient. This is the only objection we have 
to this otherwise excellent pit. Why not 
lay thin pavement, Welsh slates, or plates 
of cast-iron perforated ? w’hich would, in 
eitlier case, last as long as the walls ; 
w’hereas the others will be constantly 
going to decay, besides, from their non- 
conducting projKjrtieB, preventing the 
heat from below from ascending. The 
vault under this covering or floor is filled 
with fermenting matter, introduced at 
doors at each end, and so gives out a 
humid temperature to the mould above 
it, while a dry heat is admitted into the 
atmosphere of the pit by passing up 
through the hollow walls. To prevent 
the loss of heat by absorption through the 
outside of the linings, precautions ai*e 
token to fill up behind them with broken 
brickbats or otlier porous material. “ Im- 
mediately above the intended depth of the 
soil of the pit, a course of bricks on edge 
is left out, both in the back and front >vall8, 
and the walls arc then covered from one 
end to the other by a course of slates or 
tiles inches wide. Above this the walls 
are continued hollow to the top, Avhere 
they aie fiiiislied with a stone or w^ooden 
coping.*’ 

Watson's cucumher p«V, figs. 602, 603, 
604, is thus described by Mr Watson in 



“ The Gardeners’ Chronicle — “The plans 
slmw the pit I have nowin use, the frame 
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beiiig Denied on piUarB of brickwork a ; 
and in the dirimons between these pillars 
are pipes or tubes of common earaen- 

Pig. 608. 



ware, (? c c, 4 inches in diameter, which 
may be made larger or smaller, as may 
be required, and on the top of the pipes 

Fig. 604. 



I place a small garden-pot d, when it is 
necessary to alter the soil : this prevents 
the admission of earth into the pipes. I 
find that the introduction of tliese pipes 
causes a considerable incretise of heat, 
and wlien I uncover the frames now 
(March) in the morning, the thermome- 
ter stands always at 80^, the variations of 
heat being very slight. The brickwork 
behind all the pipes should be made open 
at the end joints for the first four or five 
courses. I would have made the openings 
in tlie brickwork much larger than shown, 
had it not been that I am troubled with 
rats. The circles h on the ground-plan 
are sea-kale pots, 1 8 inches in diameter at 
bottom, and 9 inches at top, which stand 
upon open brickwork, as shown by the 
section ,* the whole of the bottom part of 
the frame, to the height shown on the 
section, being filled with open brickwork 
for the admission of heat.” 

Glendinning* 8 pine pU, fig. G05. — This 



pit was erected at Bicton by Mr Glendin- 
ning some years ago, and has been found 
to answer the purpose intended. The 


following descriptioii of it » taken ftnm 
his excrilent worit, “Practical Hints on 
the Culture of the Pine-Appto «o « 
spaces for the linings of dung and leaves; 
h h boards hung with hinges to oover the 
linings ; c c barrel-drains ddd d grat- 
ings with communications conveying the 
drainage luid rain water to the barrel- 
drains cc; ee wood plugs, to take out 
and admit stcjim from the lining; // 
level of the surface of the ground/' 
Forsyth's early forcing pity fig. 606. — 
In the eleventh volume of “ The Garden- 



ers* Miigazinc,” Mr Forsyth has published 
the annexed pit with the following de- 
scription : ‘‘ a a show the stone copings of 
the walls ; h h Ciist-iron pipes, 4 inches iu 
diameter and 6 feet apart, connecting the 
steam flues ; c c cavities in the brick- 
work through which the hot air and steam 
pass from the linings into the steam flues ; 
(I cast-iron pipes, 3 inches in diameter, 
conducting the water from the gutter 
into the drain, tending also to strengthen 
the front wall and support the coping, by 
being placed under every third rafter ; 
e € tile covers to the steam flues, with 
brass plugs like those used in wooden 
water-troughs, 2 feet apart ; / ground- 
Icvel ; g coping of the front wall, wliich 
serves also as a gutter. This groove or 
gutter need not be large, as the column 
of w ater cannot be great collected from a 
light and a half, the receivers being placed 
under every third rafter. The cast-iron 
pipes introduced here to connect the 
steam flues are intended also to support 
planks 3 inches thick, closely fitted to- 
gether, which are to be used in summer 
as a walking way, and to hide the then 
almost useless lining pits ; ” but Mr For- 
syth would by no means use them in 
winter, “ as it would prove injurious, by 
causing the condensed steam to drip upon 
the linings, thereby rendering it too wet 
for proper fermentation; besides, the 
linings in winter ought to be made up as 
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as tbe bottom of tiie ooping-ston^ 
to prevent the weather from actin|; npon 
any part of the walls of the pits.^ lie 
authority just quoted highly approves of 
pits, heat^ by hot dung or other fer- 
menting matter, being pla^ parallel and 
near to each other, so that the back lin- 
ing of the one may serve for the front 
lining of that which is immediately be- 
hind it 

The following description of a cucum- 
ber or melon pit is by an anonymous 
contributor to “The Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,” who very properly recommends, 
where the ground is liable to be flooded, 
to sink the foundations only to the depth 
of 12 or 15 inches under the surface, and 
to lay a drain along the centre of brick 
on edge, and covered with bricks laid 
across ; but in ordinary high and dry 
situations they should always be sunk 2 
or 3 feet below the surface, and a cavity 
cut that depth for the linings, for the 
better retaining the heat, and for conve- 
nience in working. This pit is 2 feet 6 
inches below the ground-level. “The 
front and back walls are built in the 
j>igeon-hole manner, and a vacuity is left 
between them and the brick-on-edge divi- 
sions. A stone shelf may be placed over 
the vacuity at the back part, for holding 
strawberries in fruit, <tc. Tlie lights are 
at an angle of 12^ to the horizon.” We 
think this pit would be much improved 
by substituting slate for the brick be- 
tween the bed and vacuity, as in Atkin- 
son’s pit, already described. 

AtHnsons succession pine pit. — These in 
many resjKJcts resemble the early and 
late forcing pits of the same architect, 
already noticed. The walls are built in 
the pigeon-hole fashion, having an inner 
4-inch wall carried up to within 2 feet of 
the top, leaving a space between each 
which is covered at top with a thin slate, 
with holes in it to admit the steam from 
the back linings into the atmosphere of 
the pit. The steam is regulated by plugs 
in the slate, and the walls are tied together 
by 14-inch piers 4 feet apart, intended to 
strengthen the walls and support the 
rafters which are placed over the centre 
of each pier. The front wall is in 
like manner hollow, and also supported 
by rimilar piers, the cavity between the 
walls in this case being left open. The 
front wall is divided into panels fitted 


m 

with tldn tiles set on ed^ in cement, so 
that the heat of the limngs may fredy 
pass throu^ into the cayity, and ascei^ 
through it, and warm the atmosphere of 
the pit This precaution of excluding 
the rank steam from the linings from 
entering directly into the pit, particu- 
larly during winter, has its advantages. 
The dimensions of these pits are as fol- 
lows : 6 feet 9 inches in ^e clear of the 
interior walls in width, the back wall 

8 feet high, the front one 5 feet ; the pit 
is sunk 3 feet under the ground-level, 
surrounded by trenches for the linings 
2^ feet wide. The retaining walls are 

9 inches thick, coped with oak kerbs 
1 foot in breadth. 

Cooper's pit for forcing grapes hg dung 
licaty fig. G07. — This plan was communi- 



cated to tlie Horticultural Society by 
Sir George Staunton, as the practice of 
the Kev. Blakley Cooper, and has merits 
to claim some attention even at this day. 
Mr Cooper states his reason for adopting 
this plan in the following words : “ I have 
long thought it unnatural to force the 
branches of a vine in a heated atmosphere, 
whilst the roots are confined to a soil 
that, early in the season especially, is, if 
not frozen, the very reverse of hot ; and 
I have presumed it to be impossible that 
the roots could keep pace in their growth 
with the branches, and consequently 
maintain that supply of sap required of 
them by the forced and accelerated ad- 
vance of the shoots. It is well known 
that a cautious and progressive tempera- 
t\ire in the house can alone insure success 
in bringing out all the eyes ; and that in 
most cases, when early forcing is resorted 
to, a few eyes only on each shoot can 
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be made to break, and that all except 
one or two of the leading shoots will be 
weak and dwindling. The remedy for 
this is, I apprehend, so to accelerate the 
growth of the roots as to enable them to 
keep pace with the branches, when the 
supply of sap will be adequate to all the 
demands of nature. The bearing wood 
may also by these means be trained to 
any reasonable length, for every eye will 
receive a due suppl}’’ of nutriment : each, 
therefore, will break regularly, and each 
make strong and vigorous shoots, and 
consequently be capable of beai-ing fruit. 
By tliis system, too, grapes may be 
brought to a ripe state in much less time ; 
for, instead of the slow and cautious pro* 
ceeding required for bringing out the eyes 
at the commencement, a high degree of 
temperature may he kept up in the house ; 
for, as the roots are taking up, in conse- 
quence of their rapid gi’owth, a larger 
quantity of nutriment, the su])])ly of sap 
is more rapid ; and therefore a more rapid 
growth of the branches may be permitted.” 

a doors for introducing the dung c ; 
b the border in which the vines are 
planted ; d d iron joists supporting a 
covering of slates \ c trellis to which the 
vines are trained. 


§ 2. — PITS HEATED BY S^UOKE FLUES, 

TANKS, HOT -WATER PIPES, AND 

STEAM. 

The idea of abandoning tan and other 
fermenting matter for the production of 
bottom heat is no new feature in horti- 
culture, for we find substitutes employed 
towards the latter end of the last century, 
(vide section Various Modes of Heating, 
&c.) ; and w’e find, so far back as 1823, 
Mr Stewart, at that time gardener at 
Valleyfield, near Culross, growing pines 
in a pit heated with flues. This pit was 
provided with a hot-air chamber, from 
which tubes conducted the heated air 
into the pits, not only for keeping up a 
proper atmospheric heat, but for regulat- 
ing the bottom heat also. These tubes 
had stoppers that were taken out or not 
according to circumstances. They were 
placed along the back and also the front 
of the pit, and were 4 feet asunder. It 
appears, also, that prior to the above date, 
both Mr Kent and Mr T. A. Knight had 


pits heated upon much the same prin- 
ciple. 

It has been stated in objection to pits 
heated in this manner, that a dry and 
uncongenial heat is produced. Such is, 
however, not the case ; for, by watering the 
sand upon which the plants are placed, 
the atmosphere of the house might be 
kept at the point of saturation, if desired. 

To render this pit perfect, we would 
suggest the following improvements, — 
namely, the carrying one flue through 
it along the centre instead of two, and 
over it placing a hot-water tank, extend- 
ing the whole length and breadth of the 
pit, or the making the water to circulate 
round in a wooden tank or gutter along 
the front, and returning in the same 
manner along the back. A small boiler 
should be placed over the furnace, and in 
fact forming its roof and sides. By this 
means a greater lengtli could be iieated 
by one fire ; and, to jjrevent loss of heat 
by its being absorbed by the surrounding 
side walls, we would suggest that these 
be built double, having a vacuity between 
to be filled with air in a quiescent state. 
The smaller also the ])it or air-chamber 
is, the better ; and air should ho admitted 
to it from without, under proper regula- 
tion. This supply of atmospheric air is 
to be admitted through tubes, placed 
through and up tlie outer sides of the 
hack and front walls, as shown in many 
instiinces in this work. Tliis would pro- 
duce a regular circulation; and instead of 
the same air being made to pass down 
from the interior of the pit — which it 
would do if at any time colder than the 
air in tlie vault— and thus circulate only 
the same air over and over again, we would 
have a constant supply of pure air from 
without, which would be beneficial to the 
jiJauts, wliile the foul and heated air 
would e8ca})e through the roof whenever 
the sashes are opened. To lessen the capa- 
city of pits already built and to be heated 
upon this principle, they may l>e nearly 
filled with hard water-worn stones or very 
rough gravel. 

In the case of this pit we have hot dry 
air and hot moist air combined, which, 
working together, will make a good 
healthy atmosphere for ordinary pur- 
poses; indeed, there will always be a 
sufficiency of humid air. To counteract 
this when a drier air is required, cut ofi* 
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the circulation of the water by stopcocks 
near the boiler. The water in the tanks 
will cool down, and give off little vapour ; 
while, the flue heat being increased, a 
sufficient supply of dry air will ascend 
into the pit. An opening, with a door, 
should be placed at one end of this pit, 
to admit a man entering to clean the 
flue, as all flues extending to a great 
len^h in a horizontal position very soon 
become choked witli soot, unless coke or 
very superior coals be used. The flue is 
not intended to heat the tank, but to 
throw dry warm air into the atmosphere 
of the structure above. 

Fig. 608 is the section of a plant pit, 

which may 
Fig. COS. also be used 

for many 
other pur- 
poses. It 
is 18 inches 
under the 
ground - le- 
vel, and 
filled with suitable material to the desired 
level, on which the pots are to bo set. 
It is heated by hot waiter, the pipes being 
supported on 4fJ-iiich brick piers. The 
roof is at an angle of 18° to the horizon. 

Nit>ens pine pit^ fig. GOO. — These pits 
are substantially built, and w ell adapted 




for general purposes, as well as for that 
of growing pines. The figure will fully 
explain their principle without any length- 
ened description : a a are hot-air tubes, 
or open pilasters, which can be opened or 
shut at pleasure ; b is the bed of compost, 
<fec. ; cc are hot-water pipes ; d is the 
hot-air chamber ; e the steps and platform ; 
/the line of water; and^the ground line. 

It will be seen that bottom heat is 
supplied by means of hot-water pipes in 
the vault below the bed, and that surface 


heat is supplied by the same means through 
the tubes or open pilasters ; and that 
humidity may be commanded by admit- 
ting water into the tank to be heated by 
the under course of pipe to cause evapo- 
ration, to modify the heat of the pipes in 
the vault, as well as to find its way into 
the atmosphere of the pit through the 
tubes or hollow pilasters. The vault is 
covered with pavement, upon which is 
placed the necessary drainage of broken 
brickbats to the thickness of 6 or 8 
inches. Thin turf is laid on the drainage, 
and on that the bed is formed for the 
reception of the plants. 

Glendinning^s melon pit, fig. 610. — The 


Fig. 610. 



annexed section and description will ex- 
plain the merits of this pit, the invention 
of Mr Glendiuning of the Chiswdek nur- 
sery, one of the most intelbgent horticul- 
turists of the present day. “ It is heated 
by Burbidge and Healy s boiler, dd, in 
section, iron troughs ; e e hot-w’^ater pipes ; 
/ / copper tubes fiistened tO the troughs 
to admit steam when required; p wire 
trellis on w hich to train the plants ; h a 
convenient place for the growth of sea- 
kale, rhubarb, or asparagus, or keeping 
tubers of any kind during winter ; t cis- 
tern.’' — Card. Chron, 

This pit may be used either for the 
growth of melons, or, without any mate- 
rial alteration, for young pines, as the 
liot-water apparatus is so arranged 
that bottom and surface heat may be 
had togetlier or separately, as required. 
A layer of flints or broken stones is 
placed over the bottom of the bed, to 
prevent the roots of the plants from com- 
ing in contact with the iron troughs ; and 
on this the soil is laid. A cistern is 
placed at one end, into which the rain 
water from the roof is received, so as to be 
at all times in a fit state for the plants. 
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In principle, if we except the iron 
troughs, this pit does not differ from those 
in use in the gardens at Dalkeith, erected 
in 1841 ; and, from our experience during 
that period, we can speak in the highest 
terms of their utility. Our pits are used 
for cucumber^ with the vaults below the 
tanks, &o. 

Fig. 611 shows a fruiting pine-pit by 
the same author, which will be at once 



understood from the following references : 
a a paths ; b b hot-water pipes ; c perfor- 
ated copper pipe, by which water may be 
thrown over the pipes, to promote humi- 
dity in the house ; d d stone shelves for 
the growth of strawberries in pots, <fec. ; 
t iron grating over hot-water pipes ; / 
opening for the admission of cold air, to 
cause the heated air to ascend at the 
grating e from the pipes at b. 

The Worsl^ pity fig. 612. We had an 
opportunity of examining this pit shortly 


Fig. 612. 



after its erection, the details being kindly 
pointed out to us by Mr Mitchell, who 
stated his principle to be, obtaining a full 
supply of fresh air without the danger of 
a cold draught ; securing circulation with- 
out loss of heat; obtaining sufficient 


bottom heat; and, lastly, a supply of 
humidity in proportion to the internal 
temperature. The first is attained by 
opening the upper sash for admitting cold 
fur, which he concludes falls into the pas- 
sage (I, and which, having to pass through 
tlie heated vault is in a proper state 
and temperature to come in contact with 
the plants. The way of securing the 
second will be seen by referring to the 
diagram, in which c is the flow-pipe, d d 
the return pipes placed in the vault b. 
As the air in this vault gets heated, it rises 
through the a])erturc e into the pit or 
house. This deficiency is made good by 
a constant supply of cold air from the 
passage a, Mr Mitchell calculates that 
upon the heated air coming in contact 
w ith the gliiss of the roof it gets cooled, 
and sinks to the passage a, and from 
thence again into the vault, thus keeping 
up a constant circulation of air, — of course 
increasing or decreasing in velocity ac- 
cording as the temperature in the vault 
rises or falls, and thus without much loss 
of heat, as tlie same volume of air per- 
fonns the revolution. We apprehend that 
a very considerable improvement might 
be made here by admitting fresh air from 
without the house into the vault, regulat- 
ing this supply by valves or otherwise to 
suit existing circumstances. No doubt 
all plants are benefited by motion, how- 
ever produced, for we find such going on 
in nature ; and motion produced by me- 
chanical power, or, as in this case, by a 
current of unequal heated air, must, to a 
certain extent be beneficial ; but the same 
air revolving over and over again in a 
lant-house is quite analogous to man in- 
aling the same air over and over again 
in a closely shut up, ill-ventilated room. 
Plants derive no small sliare of their sus- 
tenance from pure air ; and why should it 
be denied in cases where it can be so 
readily afforded them ? for it is not always 
convenient to open the top of the lights, 
in rainy weather for instance, or when 
snow is falling. We believe that no one 
will deny that the best point to admit 
pure air for ventilation, either in the 
dwelling of plants or men, is at the lowest 
possible point, and the best for the exit of 
heated and impure air at the highest port 
of the building. We would suggest, as 
an improvement in this otlierwise excel- 
lent pit, the admission of cold air by a 
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sufficient number of tubes, as represented 
by the dotted lixjies in front of section 
at/. 

Heat in abundance is produced by the 
pipes in the vault ; while the requisite de- 
gree of humidity is obtained effectively 
and simply, by having the flow-pipe laid 
in a channel or gutter which may be filled 
less or more with water; thus combining, to 
a certain extent, the tank and pipe systems. 

Weeks and Day^s pit /v hot-wader bot- 
tom heedy^^. G13. — This is a well-contrived 
pit. Hot-water 
pipes are car- 
ried along the 
front, ends, and 
back (a a) of 
the pine-bed to 
give surface- 
heat, while 
others are car- 
ried under the 
bed in a gutter for aftbrding bottcan 
heat. The latter may be wrought at all 
times, unless a diminution should arise in 
the temperature of the atmosphere of the 
pit, when they may either be stopped by 
stopcocks, or even allowed to work alto- 
gether, as ma}" be deemed most expedient. 
We need hardly say that, wdierever tanks 
or gutters are used, abundance of atmo- 
s})heric moisture can be commanded, by 
merely having a few openings through 
the bottom of the bed. 

As the covering over the gutters is let 
into the walls at both sides, tubular open- 
ings should bo brought up through the 
floor and soil to admit the heat, accom- 
panied wdth moisture, into the atmosphere 
of the pit. 

MilVs cucumber pity fig. 614. — This very 
excellent cultivator has published in the 
** Gardeners’ Journal” the annexed plan of 
a pit of his invention, of w hich the follow’- 
ing is his description : “ a, glass sashes ; 
by trellis for plants ; c, bed for soil ; c?, hot- 
air chamlier ; e gutters for hot water ; 
/, chamber for top lieat ; y, 4-inch wall ; 
h by brick on edge wall ; i i, 9-inch tiles, 
covering 8-inch gutter ; k k, ground-level ; 
/, 4-inch wall ; m, old ship timber.” This 
is a very excellent pit, though we object 
to tlie use of timber between the soil and 
hot-air chamber, when slate or pavement 
would have been so much better, as either 
would be more durable, transmit the 
heat better, and be provided at very 
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little additional expense. Even though 
the timber is perforated with holes, or 



the joints are left pretty open, the non- 
conducting property of the wood will re- 
tard the ascent of the heat to the roots of 
the plants, which neither slate nor pave- 
ment would do. The hot-air cavities at 
back and front, formed by carrying up the 
two 4-inch walls, are, we think, quite 
supei-fluous, as ii*on or earthenw are tubes 
placed along the back and front would 
have answered the purpose better, and 
saved 8 inches of space within the pit ; 
while they could have been furnished, 
w ith stoppers complete, for half what the 
two 4-inch wulls cost. 

To render this pit complete for the pur- 
pose of winter culture, for which it is 
principally intended — and without these 
it cannot be perfect — hot-water pipes of 
3 inches diameter should be placed along 
the front in the usual manner. 

Reid's propagating and protecting pity with 
tank and hot water combined. — Fig. 61o 
shows an an*angement of this kind, which 


Fig. 



will be found useful in nurseries, and in 
garden establishments where many plants 
are required for planting out during 
summer, where it will be valuable for pre- 
serving them during wrinter. The follow- 
ing references will explain its principle. 
The platforms a a are formed of pave- 
ment supported on iron columns ; 2-inch 
hot-water pipes h b are employed, being 
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to ezditde frost and damp. 
In tbe othor divinon, one side is provid^ 
with a pavement platform c, under whioh 
is plaoM a flow and return 4-inoh pipe ; 
the opposite side has a tank d, in wUch a 
continuation of the 4-inoh pipes is laid, 
which warms the water around them ; the 
tank is ‘‘covered with two layers of pan- 
• tiles, the upper tiles covering the joints of 
the lower, which are laid on pieces of iron 

E laced 9 inches apart. The tiles are not 
dd in mortar, so that there is always a 
nice moisture in the plunging material. 
In the event of too much moisture occur- 
ring, the water is drawn off the tank, and 
the heat arising from the pipes soon dries 
it up ; in fact, the regulation of the 
moisture is under perfect control, as the 
pipe may be only half covered, or more or 
less, as may seem advisable, and the 
moisture will be in proportion. The 
boiler is at the centre of one end, and 
works one or both pits as may be re- 
quired.” — Gard. Ckron. 

One essential fault occurs in this pit, 
namely, having the pavement shelves let 
into the side walls. This should not be, 
as we have already more than once ob- 
served both in regard to pits and green- 
houses. Tlie heat of the pipes or flues 
placed under such shelves is prevented 
from rising upwards at those veiy parts 
where it is most required, namely, close 
to the side walls. Such an arrangement 
also conducts the cold in winter from the 
side walls along the pavement, and not 
unfrequently destroys the j>lants. All 
shelving like the above should be kept 
clear of the walls from two to three 
inches; yet, strange to say, this is an 
error ^most invariably fallen into by 
builders. 

Rog€ri pit — The following plan has 
been suggested by Mr Rogers, of Seven- 
oak^ Kent, for a pit combining in itself 
both top and bottom heat, accompanied 
with the requisite degree of humidity 
necessary for such structures. 

Fig. 616 is a section of the pit, sup- 
posed to be built entirely above the 
ground-level The walls are hollow, and 
formed of brick on edge, with a view to 
economise material 
Fig. 617 is the ground-plan, a h marking 
the sectional line. 

The details are as follows Under each 
rafter is carried up a hollow pillar, c c c c, 


projecting cmly 4 indies within the pit^ 
having no communioatioii with the 



general cavities in the side walls : in these 
a cavity is left both at top and bottom. 
Along the centre of the pit a flue of brick 

Fig. 617. 



on bed, d, is carried, 2 feet broad, and 
feet in depth, with openings at its 
bottom, €, corresponding with those in 
the pillars along the front of the pit, and 
also with those in the back, the openings 
in the latter being just below the level 
of the top of those in the front These 
openings are to be all connected by flues 
or tile-drains. Tho hot-water pipes are 
to be laid along tho centre, as shown in 
plan and section, but somewhat elevated 
above the floor on which they are placed, 
and covered over, about 9 inches above 
their upper surface, with slate slabs 
three quarters of an inch in thickness. 
Tho communicating openings between 
the flue in which the pipes are laid and 
the hollow pillars of the back wall should 
be 3 inches below the top of the said 
flue, to act as chambers to retain heated 
air. The boiler is to be placed at one 
end of the pit, unless so situated as to be 
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Imted ftom m boiler ^ 

moeo / belweeii die li<>t-wator*piw 
see and die back wall^ are to be 
solid with eardi and rubbish, so as to 
form a good foimdation to the connecting 
openings or flues to be laid on top of 
them. Those between the said flue and 
the front wdl, g, should be filled with 
hard, drjr, open materials 
In fitting this pit for the reception of 
plants, the space between the hot-water- 
pipe, flue, and the fipont wall of the pit, as 
well as the whole surface of the pit over 
the flue, and the space between it and 
the back wall, should be covered, as 
shown in the section, with stones, brick- 
bats, or coarse gravel, to the depth of not 
less than 12 inchea Over this, if for 
melons or cucumbers, is to be placed a 
layer of turf, with the green side under- 
most, and over it the necessary com- 
post, h. If the pit is intended for pines 
in pots, or other plants, then gravel or 
coal ashes may be substituted. 

By this arrangement it will be per- 
ceived,” says Mr Rogers, (in his commu- 
nication on the subject to the " Gar- 
deners’ Magazine,”) “ three things are 
attained — bottom heat, top heat, with an 
atmosphere constantly moist, and finally, 
a constant circulation of air. Unless I 
am much mistaken, supposing the pit to 
be 6 feet wide, and 3 feet high at back, and 
1 foot 3 inches in front above the mould, 
the whole atmosphere of such a pit would 
pass through tlio flue once in every two 
minutes when the apparatus was in full 
work, thus producing a constant and 
vigorous circulation. Farther, if it be 
desired to change a portion of the air 
continually, smdl apertures to the out- 
ward air may be made in the front 
descending flues: a small portion of 
fresh air will then pour in, continually 
mingling with the descending air, and 
ascending heated into the pit, supplying 
the place of that which will escape 
through unputtied laps and various cre- 
vices. The internal areas of the pilaster 
flues should not be less than 6 inches 
square, which they may be according to 
the' proposed plan; and the cross flues 
and apertures into the pit must have the 
same area. If it be found that, with this 
area or apertures, the heat produced by 
the pipes is brought up too rapidly, not 
having sufficient bottom heat, and over- 


hastiii^ the top, tbese apertures may be 
dsminiahed. £f be too aa 

ixmqualify will arise between the tempe- 
rature of the back and front of the pit, 
caused an excessive di&rence of the 
ascending and descending air. The total 
heat brought up will be the same ; for as 
the heat increases, the velocity with which 
the air will ascend will increase also ; but 
if apertures of the size above recom- 
mended be employed, there will not be 
2"^ diflerence between the front and back 
of the pit In order the better to dis- 
perse the ascending current^ it may be 
well that the aperture, instead of opening 
directly into the pit, should have a semi- 
cylindncal draining-tile placed in front 
of it, to throw its draught right and left ; 
but this is an unnecessary refinement; 
a pair of 4-inch pipes will 1^ found suffi- 
cient for cucumbers and melons, orpines, 
in a 6-foot pit.” Regarding the tempe- 
rature thus secured by two pipes, Mr 
Rogers candidly observes that it may be 
insufficient " for early forcing,” and con- 
sequently for hot pits during the winter. 
He very properly suggests the employ- 
ment of four instead of two pipes; but 
we apprehend that if a nozzle-pipe were 
attached to the boiler, and if the flue in 
which the pipes are placed was rendered 
water-tight, so as to constitute a tank, 
temperature enough would be attained 
without going to the expense of the extra 
set of pijies; and such an arrangement 
would give out a far more genial and 
humid heat. 

In this pit, as well as in most others 
heated by hot water, it quite clearly 
appears that much of the heat of the 
furnace must be lost by escaping at the 
chimney-top. We see no reason why this 
heat, after passing the boiler, should not 
be turned to advantage, by being made 
to pass along in a smoke-flue, under 
the heated air-flue, in the chamber /. 
To effect a complete command of heat 
in this otherwise excellently contrived 
pit, we think it would be requisite to 
carry a tank along the flue <1, and also 
the smoke-flue in space /, as already 
alluded to. With such an alteration, we 
think this would be one of the best pits 
which has come imder our notice. At 
all events, as constituted by its intelligent 
author, it is at present deficient in the 
command of heating power. 
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The inventor of this pit remarks, that 
objections may be made to his plan, as, 
“ fliat the ascending flues should be at 
the front rather than at the back, lest 
the upper part of the pit should be 
warmer than the front. The extreme 
rapidity of the circulation already alluded 
to is a complete answer to this objec- 
tion; but further, any other arrange- 
ment of the circulation than that above 
suggested would be prejudicial, and lead 
to precisely the opposite results to tliose 
intended. In the first place, instead of 
a great, tliere sliould be but a small 
diflerence between the ascending and 
descending columns, and consequently a 
much slower circulation. In the next 
place, if the descending flues were at the 
bottom of the back instead of at the front, 
and the heated air entered at the front, 
it w^ould immediately rise to the upper 
part of the pit, and there accumulate its 
heat, while the whole surface occupied by 
the plants would be covered by the 
coldest air. Moreover, the earth at the 
back being always higher than the front, 
the coldest air would not flow away to be 
repeated, but would lie all along the 
front of the pit, and scarcely circulate at 
all; whereas, by the arrangement pro- 
posed, the coldest air will always descend 
to be heated, while the influx of warm 
air, constantly encountering the warmest 
air, which has risen to the top, wdll beat 
it down, and mingle it with that below. 
This is perhaps theory, but it is theory 
based on experience; and I have no 
hesitation,*’ he says, “ in saying tliat such 
would be the effects.” 

Glendinnin^s pit, heated according to 
Mr Corbetts system , — The pit of which 
fig. 618 is a cross section was designed 



garden architecture we have more than 
once alluded in the foregoing pages. The 
plan of this pit was, we are informed by 
Mr Glendinning, in " Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine,” vol. xvii. p. 58, made out for His 
Grace the Duke of ^merset. The plan 
is so clear that we need not attempt its 
description, farther than by giving the 
note of reference accompanying the origi- 
nal plan. “ a a, glass roof ; b, bark pit ; 
c, back path ; d, pit for dung lining ; e, 
drain ; /, hinged cover of ledgered boards 
to protect the dung from the rain and 
wind ; g, ground-line ; h, suspended shelf 
for strawberries in pots ; *, slate shelf for 
pots; k, stink-trap communicating with 
the cross-drain, /, which leads to main 
drain ; m, Corbett’s hot-water apparatus ; 
w, hollow wall of bricks on edge.** This 
will be seen at a glance to be a pit of 
great merit and utility. The linings of 
dung in front will not only throw in lieat, 
but also that genial and invigorating kind 
of atmosphere in which the inmates of 
all pits seem to delight ; and much as we 
could wish to sec dung applied to the 
enrichment of the soil — its real and legi- 
timate use — still we are not blind to its 
great utility in its application to forcing 
purj)oses. As the back part of the roof 
is glazed, we think the introduction of 
shelves under it good, as they in no w'ay 
interfere with the plants in the main bed. 
The hot-water gutter beliind gives out 
heat in the part generally coldest, and 
equalises the degree of humidity in all 
parts of the house. I’he drainage is 
efficient ; and we may here remark, that 
tliis very important accompaniment is 
more fully attended to in the designs of 
Mr Glendinning than in those of any 
other garden aichitect — a convincing 
proof of his practical acquaintance with 
the subject. 

MitchelVs forcing-pit, figs. 619, 620. — 
Tlie annexed cuts represent two ranges of 
j>its of a very economic character, erected 
at Somerton Erleigh by Mr Josiah Mit- 
chell, from his own designs, with which 
he has kindly favoured us, accompanied 
by the following description; “ They 
are heated by hot water, one boiler 
serving the two pits, and supplying them 
wdth both bottom and atmospheric heat. 
Tlie heat in each pit is regulated to suit 
circumstances, by slides contained in 
the stopping-off boxes, marked g in tlio 
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ground-plan. I am of opinion that these liable to get out of order. The boiler has 
slides are superior to the valves com- a flue passing through its centre, and 
monly used, for they are more simple round the two sides. It is very powerful, 
in construction, easy to manage, and less and requires but little fuel to heat it. 


Fig. 619. 



‘‘ III tlie longitudinal section, fig. 620, circulation of air in the pit upon which 
you will see how T have attempted to it acts. The bottom of the pit has a fall 
make use of the ‘ Polmaise ' for the pur- of 6 inches towards the end at which the 
pose of economising heat, and causing a boiler is placed. From this lowest part 



an air-drain is taken, first downwards, 
then up the back of the boiler, into an 
air-chamber above it, and is then con- 
nected with the hollow in the back wall. 
When the fire is lighted, and the air in 
contact with the boiler, &c. becomes 
heated, in obedience to a natural law by 
which it is governed, the heated air 
ascends, and tiie cold air presses up to 
take its place, and so, in its turn, becomes 
heated, and is again thrown into the pit, 
at the openings in the back wall. 


“ This circulation of air tends to keep 
up a constant movement in the atmo- 
sphere of the pit, and, at the same time, 
conveys the heat, which would otherwise 
be absorbed by the bricks and mortar 
which surround tlie furnace and boiler, 
into it. It is the common practice, when 
tanks are used, to place the covers close 
down on the top of the tanks. In these 
pits the tanks are of ^-inch cast-iron, 
15 inches across at the top, and 9 inches 
at the bottom, with 3 inches of a bevel 
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on eaoh mde : the coyers are of slate, 
oement^ so as to prevent the vapour 
from rising up through the soil, and 
raised 3 inches from the top of the tank, 
so that the vapour of the hot water 
comes in contact with the whole of the 
imder surface of the bed; and the bottom 
heat fi-om one end of the bed to the 
other is nearly equal ; whereas, when the 
covers are close down on the tanks, the 
heat is very unequal. Into the vapour- 
chambers four pipes were introduced for 
the purpose of admitting vapour when 
required in the pits. The covers of these 
pipes are a piece of 1-inch thick wood, 
made to project about half an inch over 
the pipe all round : two holes are bored 
through the wood, even with tlie inside of 
the pipe, and opposite one another ; then 
a piece of strcmg wire, a foot long, 
is doubled, and an end pushed through 
each hole, until the double of it forms 
a handle, and the two legs below a 
spring which presses against the sides of 
the pipe, and keeps the lid at any height 
to which it may be raised, and thus 
prevents the hot vapour fi*om ascending 
directly to the foliage of the plants and 
scorching them. 

“ The ventilation of the back pit is the 
only other thing to which I will direct 
your attention. The back wall is hollow, 

1 foot 8 inches deep, with the bricks 
thrown across it to keep the wall strong. 
The ventilators for the admission of air 
on the outside are placed on the bottom 
of the hollow wall ; and where the' air is 
to enter the pit, the holes are at the top 
of the hollow. Now, the cold air, when 
admitted below, is obliged to travel to the 
right and left, as shown by the arrows in 
the wall, and at the same time rises a little 
before it can enter the pit ; and in conse- 
quence of this hollow wall being con- 
nected with the hot-air chamber, it is 
always full of warm air, so that the fresh 
cold air gets the chill token off it before 
entering the pit.” 

References to the letters marked on the 
plan : aa a a tanks, b stoke-hole, c ash-^pit, 
d hot-air chamber, e cold-air di^n. 

Dalkeith prapaffating -pit . — The an- 
nexed section, fig. 621, and ground-plan, 
fig. 622, exhibit this pit It is connected 
with a bulb-pit at a, groimd-plan, which 
shows the flow and return hot-water pipe 
taking the water to the tanks h h from the 


boiler, which is placed in the division 
between both pits, as seen in the follow- 



ing fig. 623, and at c in fig. 622, which 
represents the flow-pipe from the same 
boiler, the return-pipe being under it, as 


Fig. C22. 



seen in the section, both being placed in 
a space separating the tank from the front 
wall. The intention of the tanks is to 
supply bottom heat to a bed of sand in 
which cuttings are planted, or pots set or 
plunged, when bottom heat is required. 
The other pipes extend the whole length 
of the pit, for producing atmospheric heat. 
The tank extends about three-fourths of 
the whole length, leaving the remainder 
at e without bottom heat, being used for 
hardening off newly-potted plants, &c. 
Under this space, mould, sand, and pots 
are kept for use. The tanks are of brick 
and cement, covered with Welsh slates, 
and having a frame of wood 10 inches 
deep all round to keep in the sand or 
plunging material. A shelf, f, is placed 
along the firont, which, being somewhat 
shaded, is used to set newly-potted-ofl 
plants upon ; while another is suspmided 
from the roof g, and runs along the back 
for those pretty well established in the 
pots. These pitsare sunk, as will be seen 
by the ground-lines h h. They are 6 feet 
wide within, and seven feet high at the 
back, and are entered at the end at t; 
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Tbe water re-entora the boiler from tbe 
tank bj descending throt^h a pipe, the 
orifice of which is level with the floor of 
the tank at h. 

Dalkeith bulb-pit, figs. 623 and 624, is 
in size and arrangement similar to the last. 


Kg. 623. 





P 


only, instead of a bed of sand, the pots 
stand on the slates which cover the tanks. 
a shows the stair leading down to the 
passage from the back, b the chimney, 
c stoke-hole, d pipe for supplying the 
boiler and pipes with fresh water, e the 
gauge-pipe, the external orifice of which 
is level with the full height of the w^ater 
within, so that, w^hen the water flows 
from it in charging, it is certain that 
boiler, pipes, and tanks are full. This 
pipe is left open, so that, should the water 
expand from being over-heated or too full, 
it finds a ready escape. Fig. 624 is a 


Fig. 624. 



section across the furnace a and boiler 6, 
showing also the flow and return pipes 
e din front, and also the supply-pipe e. 
In the first instance, the slate covering 
extended from the passage across the pit 
over the tanks and hot-water pipes, and 
was let 3 inches into the front wall. This 
was found not to answer the purpose, as 
tiie pipes, being covered, gave little heat 


to the atmosphere. We have since had 
them altmd, laying the pipes bare, and 
the top of tl^ cavity in which fhey are 
being left open, which gives us sufficient 
top heat, and at same time counteracts 
the effects of too much damp. 

The stoke-hole p is behind, and wholly 
sunk under the ground-level; it is cov- 
ered with a door, and descended to by 
steps. There is a space also arched over 
for keeping the supply of coal. The 
chimney, being carried up 10 feet, is not 
shown at full height in section, and is 
finished with a cannon-shaped chimney- 
pot. 

Dalkeith cucumber-pit is nearly upon the 
same principle as the propagating-pit In 
it wo also found that covering the hot- 
water pipes in front induced an insuffi- 
ciency of atmospheric heat ; we therefore 
have removed the pavement on top of 
the tank, and replaced it with other 
stones 9 inches narrower, which we find 
of great advantage. Under the bed of 
soil is the ttink covered with Caithness 
pavement Along the back of the bed 
are placed, 4 feet apart, small tubes, 
through which water is occasionally poured 
to reach the roots, instead of applpng it 
on the surface of the bed. Under ^e soil 
is placed, immediately above the pave- 
ment, a ffi-ainage of broken pots 3 inches 
in depth. The cucumbers are trained 
under the glass to a trellis of small cord, 
so that it may be cut to pieces when any 
of the larger branches of the plants are 
to be removed. The fruit, when set, are 
placed in glass tubes, which are suspended 
from the roof. Under the tanks, which 
are supported upon flat brick arches, are 
forced, during winter, sea-kale, rhubarb, 
&c. These openings are furnished with 
doors which exclude the light, and the 
sea-kale is thus blanched without trouble. 

Dalkeith nursing pine-pit , — This pit is 
heated by hot water in the usual manner, 
with a bed of leaves, into which the plants 
are plunged. It forms a continuation of 
the cucumber pit last described. We 
may here observe that the four pits last 
noticed are 6 feet wide in the clear — a 
width we woiild not have adopted, had it 
not been that the sashes were at first 
made for another purpose ; and had it 
not been for local oirctimstonoes, we would 
have ranged them from north to Mmth, 
instead of from east to west, and made 
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them in the span-roofed form. A glance 
at the ground-plan of this garden (vide 
Plate V.,) will show the propriety of 
this arrangement. 

Dalkekh succession pine-pits . — These pits 
are exactly similar to the last, only that 
they are 10 feet wide within, and about 
10 feet deep at the back, and are tilled 
more than half-way up with leaves, into 
which the plants are plunged. They are 
sunk under ground like the former. The 
walls are of 0-inch brickwork, wrought 
solid, and coped with wood on the back 
walls, and with stone on the front, as 
the latter, being more liable to be affected 
by damp, either from rain without or 
condensation within, would be liable to 
decay, if of the former material. They 
are provided with water-gutters in front, 
as are all the buildings in the garden, for 
the collection of rain-water, and keeping 
the buildings dry. They are heated by 
4-inch hot-water pipes placed along the 
front, the boilers being placed in the 
centre of the ranges, the water flowing 
from them to the right hand and to the 
left. They arc thoroughly free from damp 
within, as the ground they are sunk in is 
a sharp alluvial gravel. 

We would no doubt have tanked all 
these pits, to save the time and expense 
of collecting leaves for them ; but in that 
case the pits would have been of a perma- 
nent depth ; and as the plants extended in 
height, they would get broken by coming 
against the glass. This is avoided by 
their being plunged in leaves, as, when 
the plants touch the glass, they are taken 
out, and the depth of leaves reduced, 
which could not very readily be done by 
the tank mode of heating, unless the floor 
they stood on, or the roof above them, 
could be elevated and depressed by ma- 
chinery — both of which, although quite 
possible, would render them complicated, 
and liable to derangement 

PelvilaiiCs pine-pits. — M. Pelvilain was 
one of the gardeners to the late King of 
the French at Meudon near Paris, and his 
success in the cultivation of pines, of late 
years, has been reported as being extra- 
ordinaiy. When we knew something of 
French gardening, and were in the habit 
of seeing it practised, we used to consider 
a French-grown queen pine of 2 or 3 
pounds’ weight extra good. However, it 
is not with the culture, but the means 


employed, so far as structures are con- 
cerned, that we have at present to deal. 

We have not been in Paris since the 
pint revolution took place, therefore we 
must take the description and illustration 
of the Meudon pits from those who have 
been there. AVe ai-e informed by Mira- 
bile Dictu,” a correspondent in ‘‘The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” that M. Pelvilain's 
pits for young plants are frames or wooden 
boxes. “These boxes,” he says, “are sup- 
ported by piers of wood about 2^ feet 
above the ground. The under portion of 
the boxes is lined with old ship-timber, 
laid as close jis possible to prevent the 
ingress of steam, and also to keep the soil 
in which the pines are planted from mix- 
ing with the stable litter which is em- 
ployed in heating them.” The heat is 
applied in shape of linings of hot dung 
round the sides of the pits, and the same 
material ])laced in a vault under the beds, 
but from which it is also carefully sepa- 
rated by a flooring of boards, upon which 
the soil is laid in which the pines are 
planted, M. Pelvilain making it a prin- 
ciple to exclude ammonia and all other gases 
from entering his pits. Now, we have 
hei’eto confess our ignorance how heat, 
in degree to be at all useful to the plants 
within, can penetrate through the closely- 
boarded sides and bottoms of these pits. 
With the principle of these pits we do 
not quarrel, but with the material used. 
For why not use slate, thin pavement, or 
even plates of thin iron, all of which are 
conductors of heat, while timber is quite 
the reverse ? Or why not use Baldwin’s 
pits, page 432, which are all also of wood, 
that portion, however, which separates 
the dung lining from the dung-bed being 
of open timber-work, for the purpose of 
more readily admitting the heat? To 
separate the mould-bed from the heated 
dung underneath with thick boarding is 
the height of folly ; and no man having 
the slightest knowledge of the proper- 
ties of heat, or of the non-conducting 
power of timber, would do so. If the 
exclusion of ammonia and other gases 
is the only object in view, surely slate, 
tiles, pavement, or metallic plates, would 
answer as well. Taking these pits as a 
whole, we consider them as the very worst 
that could possibly be conceived. 

The fruiting pits are thus described in 
“ The Gardeners’ Chronicle : “ M. Pelvi- 
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lain has four firuiting pits, which are 
heated with hot water and stable litter 
combined — ^the stable litter for bottom 
heat, and the hot water for sm&ce heat** 
Eleven lights (each light is 4 feet 4 inches 
wide) form the largest fruiting pit, of 
which figs. 625 and 626 are sections. In 
fig. 625 is shown the manner in which 


Fig. 625. 



access is had to tlie hotbed. Fig. 626 
shows the entrance and the furnace, with 
a side view of the pit a furaace, b hot- 



water pipes, c chimney, d concealed pit to 
get at the hotbed, e hotbed, / door, which 
is shut up after the stable litter has been 
removed; ^ air-holes, furnished with a 
cover to regulate the bottom heat; /i 
bed filled with peat soil, in which tho 
pines are planted ; t iron bar, supporting 
boards to hold the peat soil ; k footpath, 
I door, m water-cistern, n shelf for straw- 
berries, 0 ground line, p iron railings for 
hanging the straw mattings upon, which 
serve to cover the pits. Ventilation is pven 
in the usual way, by lifting up the lighte. 

M. Pelvilain’s pits are narrow, admit- 
ting only of three rows of plants. Their 
depth must be regulated by the height of 
the plants to be grown in them ; and to 

VOL. I. 


that add 18 or 20 inches for the depth of 
the soil, which consists entirely of pure 
peat, with abimdance of white, sharp, 
sparkling sand — such, for example, as 
would be preferred for heaths. The bot- 
tom heat is regulated by the drains 
which are opened when the heat is too 
strong, and shut when it is too low. 

AtMnsons succession pine-pits toiih hot 
water and dung linings combined, — Figs. 
627 and 628 represent an excellent range 
of pits upon this principle. This pit is 


Fig. 627. 



7 0 feet long, and divided into two com- 
partments. It is heated by means of dung 
linings placed all round, and also by hot 
water, as well as by the tan or leaf bed in 
which the plants are plunged. Although 
somewhat more complicated and expensive 
in erection and working than a tank pit 
of the same size would be, still it has ad- 
vantages that few pits of its day had; and 
where stable litter is abundant, it may be 
advantageously used, as the pit and linings 
will be often sufficient to keep up the neces- 
sary temperature, and the hot water can 
be applied when these decline. When 
the linings are covered over, the whole 
has a neat and compact appearance. The 
section fig. 628 is drawn to a larger scale 



than the ground-plan and elevation ; but as 
a scale is attached to each, the dimensions 
may be accurately enough taken. 

Fig. 629 is a section of melon or 
cucumber pits, adapted to those diown in 
ground-plan of kitchen gardens, mark- 
ed mmmm, fig. 21. They are 8 feet 

3 L 
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wid^ wbicli afford a scale for fhe 
«ther parts. They are heated by hot- 
Fig.629. 



water pipes to afford atmospheric heat. 
These are placed in a space between the 
side of the tank and the front wall, the 
lower or return pipe resting on the pave- 
ment or slate covering of the tank. The 
sides of the front wall and tank being water- 
tight as well as the bottom, water may be 
let in, so that the lower pipe may be 
partly or wholly covered, to give greater 
humidity to the pits. If dry heat is de- 
sired, the water is to be withdrawn. The 
ventilators ^ 6 are placed along both sides 
of these pits, so that the atmospheric air 
may be warmed before reaching the plants. 
Bottom heat is obtained by tanks of hot 
water placed under the beds in which the 
plants are set The shoots are trained to 
a trellis under the glass. Top ventilation 
is effected by tlie ridge opening from end 
to end, upon the principle explained in 
section Ventilation. The spaces under 
the tanks c c are to be used for forcing 
sea-kale and rhubarb during winter, and 
mushrooms during summer. The passage 
along the middle may be entered at both 
ends, which, in summer, will give abun- 
dance of ventilation. These pits are sunk 
to the line marked a, presuming the 
ground be diy. If it is not, they should be 
kept higher up; but these are arrange- 
ments which must be ruled by local cir- 
cumstances. The roof of this pit may be 
fixed, and rafters and sashes dispensed 
with altogether. This pit may also be 
wrought by fermentation as a bottom 
heat, and by hot-water pipes for at- 
mospheric. In this case the tanks 
would be dispensed with, and the roof 
constructed of rafters and sashes, as it 
is necessary to remove them for the pur- 
pose of making up the beds and removing 
the decayed material. The hot-water 


pipes are kept clear of the fermenting 
materia], and they are placed in a space 
formed by lajdng in a course of pavement 
or Welsh slate into the wall, allowing it 
to project 8 inches within the face of the 
wall. Upon this is set on edge, in a groove, 
a slip of pavement or slate 12 inches 
broad, which will form a trough for the 
pipes to lie in. If this is well jointed, as 
it ought to be, water may be let in when 
desir^, by a small pipe, and steam will be 
generated to keep up the genial humidity 
so essential for the growth of these plants. 
Ventilation is effected, as in the last ex- 
ample, both at the side walls and also at 
the ridge. 

Such a pit as that last described is 
peculiarly suitable for young pines, for 
which tank-heated pits are inconvenient, 
as the plants require to be arranged in the 
pits according to their heights, and the beds 
of leaves or tan can be lowered or elevated 
according to the height of the plants, 
which beds heated by tanks could not 

Pits to a very considerable extent might 
be heated upon the tank system at little 
expense, if arranged as in fig. C30. The 


Fife^ m. 



ground-plan is intended to represent four 
distinct pits, each 50 feet in length, and G 
feet wide in the clear. The boiler is to 
be placed in the middle as at d, or, as is 
better seen in section fig. 631, with the 


Fig. 631. 



stoke-hole under the level of the walk 
or passage between them. The floors are 
to be rendered perfectly level and firm 
with a coating of concrete, and afterwards 
covered with cement over their whole 
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breadth, as ore also the side walls to the 
height of 6 or 7 iaohes* Dowu the middle 
of each pit let a line of bricks set on edge 
be plao^ leaving the one nearest the ex- 
treme ends out : this will give a flow and 
Fetum current : the line of bricfa form- 
ing the outer edge of each tank being kept 
3 inohes clear of the side walls, to prevent 
the loss of heat by absorption or other- 
wise. Over the tanks thus forme(^ thick 
slate or thin pavement is to be hud, and 
closely jointed with cement, extending 
from back to front of the pit. Apertures 
at every 5 or G feet may be cut in them, 
to which iron or earthenware tubes should 
be attached, of 4 inches in diameter, and 
furnished with stoppers, to be taken out 
for the admission of moist heated air into 
the atmosphere of the pit, and replaced 
when that is not required. Similar pro- 
vision should be made over the apertures 
between the outer edges of the tanks and 
the side walls, to allow the heated air in 
them free access into the pit ; and as the 
air from such sources is not over moist, 
the openings may be left uncovered. The 
back walls may be 3^ feet higli above the 
ground-line ; that is, allowing 8 inches for 
the depth of water and thickness of the 
top covering, and 2 feet 10 inches from 
the top of the covering to the glass. The 
front wall above ground-line should be 2 
feet G inches. Circumstances will always 
direct this, as the height of pits must be 
suited to the purpose for which they are 
intended. The boiler will supply all, or 
part, as may be required ; and this can be 
regulated by stopcocks placed in the 
pijKJS which connect the boiler with the 
tanks ; and these again can be subdivided 
by sluices, as in fig. 2ol. By this means 
we w'ould have 1200 square feet of sur- 
face heated by one fire ; and for the pur- 
]>osc of growing young plants in pots, 
forcing French beans, strawberries, aspa- 
ragus, potatoes, salads, <S:c., such pits 
would be invaluable. The w^alls should 
be 9 inches thick, fpr durability, and also 
for retaining the heat, or for the exclusion 
of cold ; and if they are built hollow, so 
much the better. The rafters and wall- 
plates should be of iron, and tlie sashes of 
the best Baltic or sound yellow pine timber. 
The glazing should be with crown glass, 
in sizes 6 inches by 1 0. To use larger glass 
in such structures is unnecessary. The 
roof ‘may be on the ridge-and-fuiTow prin- 


ciple, without much difference in the cost 
The range should extend from east to 
west, so as to present the frontage to the 
meridian, or nearly so. 

To heat the greatest possible space, at 
the least possible expenefiture of fuel and 
cost of erection, we mnk this and the fol- 
lowing the best of all methods. 

Fig. 632 represents a span-roo&d pit 
extending to &e length of 100 feet from 


Fig. 682. 



north to south, and 12 feet in breadth 
within the walls, of which the footpath 
occupies 2 feet G inches. The boiler is 
plac^ in the middle, at one side of the 
pit, its top being level with the floor of 
the passage, and placed under the side 
tank. The stoke-hole is to be sunk by 
the side of the pit, so that the fire can be 
managed from without. One flow-pipe is 
to rise perpendicularly from the top of the 
boiler to the surface heating pipe, and 
another from the end of the boiler passing 
under the footpath and opposite tank, and 
rising with a gentle bend to the flow-pipe. 
These pipes branch out to the right hand 
and to tlic left, and ai*e carried to the two 
extreme ends of the pit, wiiere they are 
bent dow’n and made to return towards 
the boiler in the hot-air tank, formed of 
pavement for top and bottom. The bot- 
tom is supported by cast-iron brackets 
set in stone plinths by the side of the 
footpath — these plinths rising perpendicu- 
larly to the height of the beds, and serving 
the pinqwsc of supports, to which the long 
narrow strips of Welsh slate are secured 
w’^hich form the sides of the beds, to the 
depth of 12 inches. To these, at every 
2f) feet, the ai'clied supports of the ridge 
are fixed. Bottom ventilation is obtained 
by 4-inch openings in the side walls^ 
opening into a 9-inch area extending the 
whole length of both sides of the pit. 
This area is provided with a cast-iron 
covering, the frame-work of which is fixed 
to the top of the area wall, as well as to 
the sides of the pit, having its upper part 
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in 2-feet lengths, one half of whioh is fixed 
to the frames while the other half moves 
on a rail, so that when acted upon at one 
end of the pit by a wheel and lever handle, 
they may be drawn forward from one inch 
to their whole length, as the extent of 
ventilation may be less or more. A simi- 
lar movement at the other end shuts them 
up again. By these means the 4-inch open- 
ings along both sides of the pit may remain 
always open. Top ventilation is secured 
through the ridge, as exemplified in va- 
rious ways — vide section Ventilation. 

It is of great advantage to have free ac- 
cess to pits of this kind during all seasons. 
Here it is amply provided for along the 
centre, and by having a door at both ends. 

Cold air is admitted at the sides close 
to the ground-level, and also close to the 
floor-level, by openings 4 inches square, 
and at distances 4 feet apart. We prefer 
small openings to large ones, as admitting 
a more equal distribution of air ; and also 
that they should be brought in at the 
lowest part of the pit, to cause circulation. 
The cold air admitted by them is received 
into the space under the tanks, from 
whence it is allowed to ascend upwards 
between the tank and side walls to the 
top, as well as through imder them, and 
ascending in the passage. The same 
operation going on on the other side 
causes an equal distribution of air in all 
parts of the pits. 

Although the external openings for the 
admission of cold air are placed 4 feet 
asunder, it does not follow, nor is it requi- 
site, particularly in winter, that many of 
them be opened. All that is necessary is, 
that an adequate supply be admitted, and 
warmed sufficiently according to the sea- 
son. In summer these precautions are 
wholly unnecessary; for the whole of the 
external, as well as the internal, openings 
may be used at once. The spaces under 
the tanks may be left solid ground, and 
the tanks formed upon it, the passage only 
being excavated, and the sides supported 
by 9-inch walls. 

To render this pit still more efficient, 
the whole interior should be excavated, as 
shown in the figure, to the level of the 
passage, and the tanks supported as we 
have described. The spaces under the 
tanks will be found exceedingly useful for 
forcing rhubarb, searkale, chicory, mush- 
rooms, asparagus, Ac., and for keeping 


bulbs and other plants in during their 
season of rest* 

This pit may be divided into four com- 
partments of 25 feet each, the division 
nearest the boiler being occupied with 
French beans in winter and spring, and 
cucumbers or melons during summer ; the 
next with plants for flowering during 
winter ; the third with strawberries, aspa- 
ragus, Ac. ; and the fourth with bedding 
out plants. 

Fortunes plant-pit^ fig. 633. — The trans- 
verse section, as shown by the figure, will 


Fig . 633. 



fully explain the principle of this pit : a 
back and front shelves or stages ; b pas- 
sage along the middle ; c proposed tank. 
The w’idtli is 9 feet, and will form a scale 
to the other parts. The stages are of 
narrow boards, laid on cross bearers, hav- 
ing one end let into the walls, and the 
other supported by upright posts set 
along both sides of the walk. A narrow 
shelf d, supported on iron brackets, runs 
along the front, for small plants. These 
brackets, Mr Fortune proposes, should 
support the hot-water pipes ; but we 
would suggest their being supported from 
below, as being much less liable to strain 
the front wall, w^hich is only 9 inches thick. 
Under the front stage a large water tank 
is proposed at c, to contain the rain water 
that Mis on the roof. In regard to the 
angle of elevation which plant-pits of 
this description should have, Mr Fortune 
quite agrees with our own experience on 
the subject. “ Any experience which I 
have,” he my», “goes to prove, that 
houses with high angles — that is, from 
30° upwards — having a wall behind, are 
apt to draw the plants too much to the 
front, and to make them one-sided ; and 
for this reason I prefer houses of this 
description with rather flat roofs.” The 
angle Mr Fortune, therefore, prefers for 
such houses, should range from 20° to 
28°. The section of the pit above given 
is rather below the minimum of Uiese. 
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Mr Fortune considers a hot-water appa- 
ratus the best of all modes of heating ; 
and estimates the expense for such a pit 
as the above at— a 10-inch Bogers coni- 
cal boiler, about £5, 10s. j the fittings, 
£1, 18s. ; and Much leaden pipe at about 
3a per yard. 

DawsorCs eucumber-pit^ figs. 634 and 
635. — This pit has considerable merits. 


Fig. 634. 



AVe would, however, have preferred had 
the tank been immediately under the 
bed, and occupying its whole breadth. As 
Fig. 635. 



it is, we doubt if sufficient bottom heat 
can be commanded during winter. We 
approve greatly of the hot-water pipes for 
atmospheric heat being laid above — if laid 
on it, heat would be lost by absorption — 
the surface of the bed, and also of the 
tank for rain water being under the back 
table. Mr Dawson is quite correct in 
stating his doubts as to the sufficiency of 
heat to be obtained from tanks placed 
under the bed alone. This wo have 
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foxmd out by experience. By having his 
tank heated by hot-water pipes passing 
through it; he has the choice of moist or 
dry heat as he pleases ; as, when dry heat 
is wanted, the water can be withdrawn 
from the tank. The pipes he employs, 
however, are too smaU, if of cast-iron, 
and will soon choke up by corrosion. 
It is not stated whether the tank is 
covered with pavement, slates, or timber; 
we trust not the latter. 

The following reference to the section 
and plan is from the “ Gardeners’ Jour- 
nal,” in which paper it has been pub- 
lished : — “ Interior dimensions — length 
28 feet, by 9 feet wide ; height over pas- 
sage, 7 feet : a ground-level ; b door and 
passage ; c tank and 2-inch pipe, with 
three apertures for the moisture to rise 
by, for surface-moisture ; d 4-inch pipe 
for surface-heat ; e a sm^l tank, higher 
than the bed into which the water flows 
from the boiler, to allow of expansion — 
from this the flow-pipes carry the water, 
and in it either of them can be stopped 
at pleasure ; / a platform for cucumber 
boxes or pots, &c. <fec. ; g trellis for 
cucumbers, raised or lowered at pleasure 
by an iron rod from the rafters ; h cistern 
to hold rain water collected on the roof ; 
i fire-place and boiler.” 

German pit for forcing French heans^ 
strawberrieSy S^c. — Fig. 636 exhibits a pit 



wdl contrived for tliese purposes. It is 
12 feet wide and 10 feet high. The stage 
on which the pots are set is arranged so 
that it can be elevated or lowered at 
pleasure, as will be sufficiently under- 
stood by a glance at the section ; a a are 
smoke-flues, (hot-water pipes would be 
better.) Over the front flue is a trellis, 
on which pots are set ; and under the 
stage at 6 is a mushroom bed ; or sea-kale, 
rhubarb, Ac., may be forced in it during 
winter. Ventilation is effected by sliding 
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the front upright lights, and by letting 
down the top roof ones. Ventilation 
through the front parapet, with correspond- 
ing openings in the opaque part of the 
roof at top, is also an improvement to bo 
recommended. 

Fig. 637 is a section of a pit for simi- 
lar purposes, heated by a flow and return 


Ac. The ventilation is not shown ( 
section. It mav, however, be under! 
as being efiected through the front] 
and top of the back wall. 

Asparagus pits . — In the royal gardeW 
at Frogmore, asparagus iewultivated dur- 
ing winter in pits constructed as in the 
annexed wood-cut, fig. 639. This, al- 




Fig. C39. 



hot-water pipe, under the trellis on which 
the plants in pots are to be set. The 
back part of the roof is covered with 
imbricated thick boai’ding, and in it ven- 
tilators are placed. The front is glass 
sashes, in a poitable state — this being 
necessary, as all operations connected 
with the plants arc carried on from with- 
out. The trellis on which the plants 
stand is of wood, and sufficiently open to 
admit the heat to pass readily upwards. 

Fig. 638 is a strawberry house or pit, 
heated by hot water — the shelves for the 



pots being suspended from the raftei*s by 
wire brackets, hooked on so that they can 
be entirely removed. The operations of 
culture are chiefly carried on within, 
which is a great advantage over the last 
example ; as is also the angle of elevation 
being higher, and better adapted to the 
season when strawberry forcing is carried 
on. During summer this pit may be 
advantageously used for ripening tomatos, 
Chilies, cucumbers, and melons, in pots. 


though not exactly a new system, has 
merits desciTiug of imitation, and may 
bo much im]>rovcd by a very slight alter- 
ation. In the royal gardens, permanent 
beds are formed within ])igeon-holed 
side walls. Between the pits are placed 
hot- water pipes, in an open chamber, 
covered with thick boarding to walk 
upon and keep down the heat. The heat 
is thrown into the atmosi)here of the })its 
through the openings in the brick-work, 
and slightly into the bed by the S4ime 
means. The pits are covered with a 
ridged rooting of boards, which are 
opened in mild weather to give colour to 
the grass, and are rem(>ved when the crop 
is being cut. Sea-kale roots are taken 
from the quarters and i)lanted close by 
the sides of the pits a without, where no 
liot-w^atcr pipes are. 

Improved asparagus- pit . — ^We do not 
think the Frogmore pits by any means 
the best calculated for the end in view, as 
the heat a])j)lied must be both ineffectiA^e 
and attended witli considerable waste. 
We would suggest, as an improvement on 
these, chambering the bottoms of the pits, 
and placing hot-water pipes in them, 
resting on jiiers of bricks 12 inches high, 
laying the floor of the chamber over the 
depth of 9 inches with charred sawdust, 
as a non-conductor of heat, to prevent 
its waste by absorption in the soil beneath. 
To prevent the loss of heat by the side 
walls of the chamber, w^e would also cut 
ofl* conduction by building the walls, 
which support the pavement on which 
the soil beds are formed, G inches distant 
from the side walls of the pit. Earthen- 
ware or metallic pipes should be set ver- 
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tically, communicating mtii the chamber 
below; and provided with proper stoppers 
to allow heat to ascend into the atmo- 
sphere of the pits. These may be placed 
in two rows along the pit, at Ae distance 
of 6 feet apart, as the heat p^ng 
through their sides, even when their ori- 
fices are stopped, would greatly tend to 
heat the soil in the beds, and not materially 
interfere with the roots of the pl^ts. 

The pits should be provided with port- 
able rafters and glazed sashes, on the 
span-roofed principle, leaving the wall- 
plates, which should be of cast-iron, to 
remain permanently on the walls for their 
protection. Wooden shutters are nearly 
now as expensive as glass sashes. The 
advantages of the latter over the former 
are very great ; and it is the more advis- 
able that these should be used, as they 
would only be required for that set of 
pits which was to be forced during the 
current season ; and as that season is of 
short duration, they could be usefully 
employed for other purposes. We think 
that, by such a mode of heating, a more 
certain result might be expected ; and as 
the w’atcr, after the forcing season had 
passed, could be withdiuwn, by allowing 
the boiler to discharge itself into a drain, 
the pipes would last for years in a work- 
ing state. The depth of soil we would 
allow for the roots of the asparagus would 
be 2 feet ; but that should be of the most 
fertile description possible, aided, during 
the growing season, by copious waterings 
of highly enriched liquid manure. 

Trentham melon and pine pits, fig. 040. — 
Pits u])on the princijde here exhibited 



exist to a large extent in the gardens at 
Trentham, and, under the very judicious 
management of their inventor, Mr Flem- 
ing, have been found admirably suited to 
the culture of both melons and pines. 
Atmospheric heat is secured by a 4-incU 
hot-water pipe, which traverses the whole 
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length at the level g, retarmng dong 
the front at h, when it descends below 
the level of the soil, and makes a second 
circuit through the pipes a a. These 
latter pipes are emb^ded in a mass 
of stones b b, and rough gravel, which 
abstract the heat from the pipes, and 
diffuse it through a bed of leaves d, over 
which the soil e for the plants to grow in 
is placed. When melons are grown, the 
trellis /is used ; when pines are planted 
out, this trellis is dispensed with. Mr 
Fleming prefers hot- water pipes for bot- 
tom heat to either tanks or open gutters : 
the latter, he thinks, tends to render the 
soil much too damp for healthy vegeta- 
tion ; and he depends upon surface- 
watering for keeping the mould in a 
proper state of humidity. These pits 
recommend themselves on account of 
their simplicity and economy, not only 
in their first erection, but in working 
them afterwards ; and if we are to 
measure their fitness for the purpose 
intended by the extraordinary success 
w’hich has been exemplified at Trentham 
as regards the culture of both pines and 
melons in them, then would we say that 
such pits rank amongst the very best of 
their kind. By the use of such pits we 
at once get rid of the greatest nuisance 
that can exist in a garden, as well as pre- 
vent an unnecessary waste of fertilising 
material in the shape of stable manure. 

Glendinnin^^ s nmlon-pit, fig. G41. The 
intelligent designer of this pit was im- 



pressed with the idea that melon culture 
was long defective, in so far as there were 
difficulties in supplying moisture to the 
bottom of the beds, particularly those 
heated by hot water, whether in close 
pipes or open tanka In the annexed 
sketch, “ the gutters of water are confined 
in the chamber beneath ; and when steam 
is required in the pit, valves are provided 
at o, by which it is allowed to escape into 
the pit amongst the plants. The soil 
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in which the melons are planted is sup- 
ported in its position by strong slate, which 
completely ^uts out dl moisture escaping 
from the gutters, unless when the valves 
are intentionally opened. Immediately 
on the slates is laid a layer of brick-bats or 
flints, at h, and over this some turfy loam. 
Communicating with the rubble are small 
tubes, through which the water can be 
poured when any doubt arises as to the 
roots of the melons sufiering fi*om dryness. 
The water thus applied spreads itself over 
the surface of the slate, producing that 


moisture so congenial to the roots, and 
which forms in this mode of culture so 
desirable an attainment, particularly as 
the roots are only supplied with the pro- 
per amount of moisture to maintain the 
plants in luxuriance and health ; and that 
this moisture can be withheld, when the 
period arrives that a cessation of the sup- 
ply of all fluids is desirable, to promote 
the ripening of the fruit.” — Oard, Chrm, 
Fig. 642 is a section of one of several very 
excellent pits, or rather low greenhouses, in 
the royal gardens at F rogmore. Each divi- 



sion is 8 feet in height, and 13^ feet wide. 
The plants are arranged on slate table.s, 
laid over brick chambers, in which the hot- 
water pipes are placed, by which arrange- 
ment a fine genial heat is afforded to the 
roots of the plants. These houses are in- 
tended for the culture, propagation, and 
flowering of plants. The advantage of 
their construction and arrangement will 
therefore be obvious. 

A passage runs along the centre, and 
another of narrower dimensions along the 
back wall, over which is placed a broad 
slate shelf supported on iron brackets, and 
on which are placed the smaller plants, 
and such as require to be placed nearest 
to the glass. This shelf, as well as 
the slate tables, is furnished at the side 
with a very neat beading of slate, which 


prevents the water spilt in watering from 
dropping on the footpaths. They also 
answer another important end, namely, 
being capable of holding water. The culti- 
vator has it in his power to command any 
degree of humidity in the atmosphere he 
chooses, or of allowing the plants to supply 
themselves with water at their roots. Pro- 
vision is also made by which this water 
may be withdrawn when a drier atmos- 
phere is deemed necessary. The plants 
are arranged as will be seen by our fig., 
so that they all equally enjoy full in- 
fluence of the light, and are nowhere too 
far from the glass. Ventilation is effected 
by the top lights sliding down, and gradu- 
ated to any extent of opening by weights 
and pulleys suspended along the back 
walL The front upright sa&es are also 
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made to open. The hot-water pipes are 
supported upon suspended brackets^ a 
mode Tery generally adopted at 
Frognu)re, which has the advan- 
tage of their being less likely to 
get out of level than if laid upon 
piers, which, on soft foundations, 
are apt to sink. Being suspended as here 
shown, the pipes lose none of their heat by 
abstraction, but give it out from all parts 
of their surface by radiation. The floors 
are laid with polished pavement. For 
cultural purposes no houses on the lean- 
to principle are better adapted, and the 
healthy condition of the plants gives 
efficient evidence of this. 

Ridge-and-furrow roofs were first em- 
ployed by Sir Joseph 
Paxtonfor roofing pits. 

Of the correctness of 
the idea there can be 
no doubt. The an- 
nexed diagrams will 
explain his views, 
which are given in 
answer to a corre- 
spondent in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 

He says, “The best 
method of building 
pits is to construct 
them of 9-inch brick 
on bed ; and the best 
mode of heating them is by Roger's 
conical boiler.” In the case of a pit 
78 feet long and 7 feet wide, he ad- 
vises as follows : — “ Cover the pit with a 
ridge-and-furrow roof, making the space 
from the ground in front of the pit to the 
valley-rafter 3 feet 6 inches, and the back 
Fiff. 643. wall below the 

rafter 5 feet 6 
inches. See sec- 
tion across the 
pit,” fig. 643.— 
“ Divide the 
whole length 
into four com- 
partments for 
growing the different sorts of plants, by 
4^ineh brick-on-bed walls. Divide the 
whole length of the ridge-and-furrow roof 
into 12 bays, havii^ a ventilation in the 
angle of each pediment, as at d d d, fig. 
644. Now, to get to the plants, each 
light is hinged at the valley-rafter, and 
fastened will a thumb button at the 
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ridg^rafter. By referring to fig. 644, 
it will be seen that the light or frame 
Fig. 644. 



l^ves the ridge rafter at o, in the direc- 
tion of b, and lies flat upon the next light 
at c. Each light may be opened in liis 
way, so that a workman may get to any 
part of the pit" 

A pit upon this construction was erected 
in 1842 by John Allcard, Esq., of Strat- 
ford Green, well known for his enthusi- 
astic love of plants. A description 
of it, with the annexed illustrations, is 
Fig. 645. 




published in “ The Gardeners’ Chronicle.” 
“ Each ridge is formed of two lights rest- 
ing on the top sides, where they open 
against each other, and secured on the 
lower sides by hinges ; so that when it is 
necessary to give air, or to work in the 
interior of the pit, they can be tilted to 
any required height, or be thrown back 
like the leaves of a book, against the 
ridges on either side. In wet weather 
these top lights can be kept quite closed, 
as abundance of air can be ad^tted both 
at the back and front of the pit by means 
of triangulai* ventilators situated immedi- 
ately under each ridge. All the water 
which falls on the pit is carried off in 
gutters formed in the rafters, upon which 
the lower sides of the ridges rest” The 
dimensions of Mr Allcard's pit are 40 feet 
long, 9^ wid^ and feet deep at the back, 
and 4 feet in ^ont The roUowing de- 
scription refers to the figures anneaced ; 
“ Fig. 645, a, represents ali^t open, with 
the iron stay pierced with holes to regu- 

3m 
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Fig. 646. 


late the op^fung, and to which the lights 
are secured by a bolt, which can easily be 
removed ; f wooden ventilator, closed ; 

g the same, open. 
Fig. 646 is plan 
of rafter, under each 
pair of lights, with a 
concave centre to carry 
off the water, and small 
gutters, a a, on each 
side of the rafter, to 
carry off water caused 
by co ndensation. Fig. 
647, plan of hinge.'’ 
Behind Mr Allcard’s 



Fig. 647. 



pit is a small pit for alpine plants, which we 
think rather an objection, and have, there- 
fore, omitted it in our figure, because, as his 
pit is arranged, many of the operations of 
culture are performed from without; conse- 
quently the pit behind must be in the way 
of the operator, and must prevent his reach- 
ing the plants standing at the back part of 
the pit In Mr Allcard's pit, melons and 
cucumbers are cultivated during summer 
upon beds of fermenting material; and in 
winter a boarded flooring is placed in it, 
upon which are set plants to be pre- 
served till spring. By referring to our 
section, fig, 648, it wiU be seen that we 
have niade some alterations, which may be 
perhaps consider^ improvements ; at least 
they represent such an arrangement as we 
would ^opt for ourselves. We have pro- 
vided head room along the back of the pit 
by sinking a narrow passage, (a in fig. 
648;) and instead of employing fermenting 


Fig. 648. 



material^ we have introduced a tank, h hj 
for bottom heat, and two 3-inch hot-water 
pipes, c, between the tank and the front 


wall for atmospheric heat, to be need tor 
geiher with the tank or not aoemding to 
circumstances— that is, aoomriing as adxy 
or moist heat is required. Under the tank, 
sea-kale or rhubarb may be forced, or 
mushrooms grown, as in the Dalkeith 
pits. Such pits, upon the whole, we 
consider excellent ; but with the ample 
provision which can be made in the back 
and front walls for ventilation, we would 
prefer to have the whole roof fixed, except- 
ing the openings in the pediments, as 
being more economical in the erection, 
and less liable to accidents and leakage. 
With the convenience of having a passage 
within, we would increase the breath by 
the extent of the width of the passage, 
which could be done at very little addi- 
tional expense, and would afford much 
more accommodation. However, where 
there is no access required to the interior, 
the breadtli of Mr Allcard's pit is quite 
sufficient, and the movable roof may also 
be retained. 

Pine or melon pit. — Fig. 649— a very use- 
ful pine or melon pit may be constructed 



upon the following principle : — ^The walls 
are built hollow, to prevent the escape of 
heat ; and may be either partly under- 
ground or above it, according to circum- 
stances and the dr^ess of the soil. The 
bottom is to be heated by a tank a, extend- 
ing under the whole floor of the bed, over 
w^ch a stratum of drainage 6 should be 
placed ; and over that the bed of earth c, 
if for melons, or gnivel if for plunging 
pines in. For admitting moist heat from 
the tank into the pit above, iron or 
earthenware tubes should be set upright, 
communicating with the tank below and 
the pit above. These tubes are to bo 
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provided with etoppers for the regulation 
of tiw heat Similar tubes should oom- 
muuioate between the drainage and the 
BortsM, for the purpose of applying water 
to the roots of the plants. 

This pit, although all that is required 
where bottom heat only is needed, is 
d^cient as regards the providing suffi- 
cient atmospheric heat— as all pits are 
where dependence is placed on the tanks 
alone. Sufficiency of heat may indeed 
be obtained from these, if they are allowed 
freely to communicate with the air in the 
it ; but this heat is so charged with 
umidity, that plants would soon be de- 
stroyed by an excess of it 

To render this pit, therefore, efficient 
during winter, and to counteract the 
effects of damp even in summer, a flow 
and return pipe of 2 inches in diameter d, 
should be placed along the front, and its 
ends connected with the boiler, but not 
with the tank ; so that it can be wrought 
when the circulation in the tank is shut 
off by a stopcock, or by plugging up the 
pipes near to the boiler. 


§ 3. — CUCUMBER AND MELON HOUSES. 

The melon and the cucumber have for 
ages been cultivated upon the primitive 
principle of dung-beds, and within the 
narrow compass of a three-light frame. 
Some have extended their accommodation 
to a pit of somewhat greater length, but 
in few cases increased in breadth. If 
economy can be attributed to this mode 
of production, it must certainly be limited 
to the original expense in the construc- 
tion, and not to the annual waste of ma- 
nure, labour, and the anxiety that always 
attends precarious and uncertain results. 
The fhiit also has been grown in a 
medium the least likely to improve 
flavour, or secure a crop of long duration. 
Indeed, during the winter the production 
of cucumbers has been looked upon as 
one of the greatest feats in gardening, 
and he who could produce a brace of this 
fruit on Christmai^day was looked upon 
as no ordinary being, or as one deeply 
skilled in garden craft. 

That both of these fruits can be pro- 
duced in greater abundance, with greater 
certainty, and of better qucdily, in well- 
ventilated houses, and where the fruit 


can be gtown suspended from the root 
and on all sides exposed to the sun and 
air, has been of late years abtmdantly 
proved. The first attempt at producing 
cucumbers in houses dedicated to their 
sole production, we believe, occurred at 
Knowlesly, near Liverpool, so early as 
the beginning of the present century. 
Few followed the example till of late 
years, notwithstanding the results shown 
by the late T. A. Knight and others. 
Times, however, are so far changed that 
cucumber-houses are not unfrequently 
met with ; and we see no reason why the 
lovers of melons should not have their 
melon-houses as well as their vineries 
and peach-houses. 

Fig. 650 may bo offered as a veiy use- 
ftd structure for this purpose. The gut- 


Fig. 650. 



ter a is heated by a flow and return pipe, 
and the water in the gutter supplied by 
a small leaden pipe from the cistern 
placed at one end of the house, in 
the comer of the bed next the door. 
The water is withdrawn when a drier 
atmosphere is required, by a similar 
pipe leading into an underground tank 
without the house. Bottom heat is 
supplied by the gutter and lower pipes 
passing up through the pavement b, into 
the bed c, in which the plants are grown. 
Tubes are let through the pavement along 
the front d, to admit heated air, or rather 
to produce a circulation of air in conjunc- 
tion with the openings e in the parapet- 
wall behind. Fresh supplies of air are 
admitted into the vault, in which the 
gutter a is placed, by the air-drains//, at 
back and front. The orifices of all ^ese 
tubes and openings are to be furnished 
with proper revolving brass ventilatorsf, 
for the complete exclusion of air at any 
one or all of them, as may be deemed 
necessary. With such a command of 
lower ventilation, a constant agitation 
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would be kept up within the pit in every 
part^ and tiiat motion would be increased 
as the temperature is elevated, and the 
supply of cold air increased. Atmospheric 
heat is obtained by the two flow-pipes g g, 
and single return-pipe k, connected to- 
gether by a square box placed at any 
convenient part of the end of the house 
farthest from the boiler. The openings 
of these three pipes being in the box, any 
of them may be plugged to stop the cir- 
culation in it when required. With such 
an internal circulation, little top ventila- 
tion, beyond that of the escape of the im- 
pure air through the laps of the glass, will 
be required. As tlie top sashes dong the 
front are movable, these may be opened, or 
those over the passage, whichever is most 
convenient. A shelf, i, is placed along 
the back wall, on which French beans 
may be cultivated. The bottom of the 


roo( both at back and front, is provided 
with cast-iron gutters for collecting the 
rain water for the use of the house, as 
well as for keeping the walls diy. The 
rain water should be conducted to the 
cistern already noticed, and an overflow- 
pipe led from it to an undeiground tank 
either under the floor of the vault, or 
outside the house, as may be most conve- 
nient; or the water, as it is collected at 
some height above the ground-level, may 
be led into a tank above the surface, or 
otherwise disposed of ; but by no means 
should it be wasted by being carried into 
a drain. 

For a very excellent cucumber-house, 
vide Mr Moore’s, fig. 359, in chapter Ven- 
tilation. 

In such a house as that described 
above, the cucumber vines are to be 
trained to a trellis covering the whole roof, 


Fig. 651. 
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and 12 inches distant from it. By a 
dight alteration in admitting the cold air 
at front, and by narrowing the bed in 
which the plants grow, which could well 
be afforded, a passage 2^ feet wide might 
be made along the front and ends, which 
would greatly facilitate the operations of 
culture. A^n, the whole of the surface 
under the bed might be formed into a 
tank 4 inches deep, and thus a much 
greater amount of heat be secured than is 
given out by the two pipes and water 
gutter. In this case, however, a separate 


boiler would be required for the tank, it 
being so much lower than the hot-water 
pipes. 

The cucumber and melon houses erected 
by us at Poltallooh will be understood by 
a glance at the annexed ground-plan and 
section, figs. 651 and 652. These houses 
are identical in size and arrangements. 
They are both heated by one boiler, n, 
placed at the end of the wall which sepa- 
rates them, and supplying both top and 
bottom heat. The pipes branch off from 
the boiler to the right hand and to the 


Fig. 652. 



left, in both cases circulating under the 
beds in which the plants are grown. They 
are placed in a vault formed, as will 1^ 
seen by the section, of Caithness pave- 
ment, a, 2 inches thick, and polished on 
the side next the passage, as well as along 
the top, and 6 inches down the inner side, 
which is as far as the surface of the stone 
is seen, set on edge to form the two sides 
of the passage, and resting on the polished 
pavement of the same description which 
forms the floor. The top of the vault is 
also formed of Caithness pavement, b 5, 
jointed but not polished, in large pieces, 
and supported bv being let into the side 
walls at e c, and by resting on the 10-inch 
brick piers d dd d. This also forms the 
bottom of the beds of soil e e, in which 


the melons and cucumbers are planted. 
The hot- water pipes flow and return 
under the vaults, and are set clear of the 
floor by being placed on cast-iron chairs 
set upon brick piers, as shown at / ///: 
these afford bottom heat, which is regu- 
lated by allowing it, when too great, to 
pass upwards into the house through the 
3-inch pipes p g, Atmosjfoeric heat is 
obtained by a single flow-pi|B, brought up 
at the ends nearest the boiler, and made 
to flow along the top of the side walls, as 
at 4 A : this pipe is connected with the 
pipes below, as shown by the bends in 
section. 

The plants are trained under the glass 
to a wire trellis, as well as over the^n 
arches which support the ventilators at 
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the top. These ventilators have been 
already described. The front waU, as well 
as the external side one, which terminates 
the range, is provided with ventilators, 
ai at m, 2 feet square, furnished with an 
ornamental iron grating externally, ^d 
internally with an opening and shutting 
one, upon the louvre principle already 
described. The subterranean ventilation 
is brought from the front of the terrace 
wall in 9-inch fire-clay tubular pipes, as 
shown at i » i i, one-half of which enter 
under the door sills, and pass along under 
the pavement passage to the farther end 
of the house, where their orifices come in 
contact with the hot-water pipes a short 
distance from the boiler ; while the other 
alternate pipes, after passing through the 
front wall under the 20-inch hollow par- 
tition-wall, proceed in a like direction. 
It will re^ily be seen that the pipes, 
being made to terminate at the hottest 
part of the house, will produce a drafrin 
them which will require a constant sup- 
ply of fresh air from without to keep up 
the circulation, and that fresh supply of 
colder and heavier air will cause a difiu- 
sion at the warmer parts, equalising the 
temperature, replenishing the internal 
atmosphere, and keeping up a constant 
motion in the air of the house — a matter 
of great importance to all plants. 

The air, as it travels along the tubes 
under the pavement footpaths, has means 
of escape at equal distances, tlirough 
nozzles cast on tbe sides of the conduct- 
ing pipes. From these it passes upwards 
through ornamental cast-iron gratings 
let into the pavement at r r, &c. These 
gratings extend the whole breadth of the 
passage, and are 6 inches broad. 

The other air-tubes, which are laid in 
the hollow partition walls, have also 
3-inch fire-clay tubes attached to them, 
III, Ac., and bent so that their orifice 
forms a plane with the top of the parti- 
tion walls, rising up on each side of 
the glass divisions, securing altogether 
as uniform% distribution of air as can 
well be imagined. 

These pipes are opened or shut at 
pleasure by sliding lids, that cover them 
more or less, according to circumstances ; 
and so arranged that the whole can be 
moved simul^eously, as already noticed. 

Bain-water tanks are placed under each 
bed, as shown by the dotted lines on fig. 


651. These are supplied from the roo^ 
the tanks being plac^ level at top with 
the floor of the passages. 

For cucumber pits, vide section Pits of 

VARIOUS CONSTRUCTIONS, Ac. 

The succession and nursing pine-houses 
in the same establishment are in all 
respects the same as the above. 

The melon-house at Chatsworth is thus 
described by Sir Joseph Paxton, in 
“ Paxton’s Maga- 
Fig. 653. 2 lne of Gardening 

and Botany,” ac- 
companied with 
cuts showing the 
ground-plan, fig. 
653, and cross- 
section, fig. 654, 
as well as by an 
elevation and sec- 
tion of the tanks. 
This house is up- 
on the ridge-and- 
furrow principle, 
and is admirably 
ventilated by 
openings in the 
front parapet 
wall, and also 
by corresponding 
openings in the 
top of the back 
w'all ; the front 
ones being under 
the pediments, and the top ones above the 
valleys or gutters. In the ground-plan, 

Fig. 654. 




the different pits over the tanks are 
shown, a a, with two small cisterns at 
each end for cold water, as also to give 
access to the tanks b b. The footpath e v 
is a wooden treUis footpath ; a form of 
footpath Sir Joseph appears to prefer to 
what we would judge to be preferable-- 
namely, a neat cast-iron open one. The 
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boiler d is placed at one end. Be- 
tween the back range of tanks and the 
back walls, a space is left, of 4 or 5 
inches, for the free circulation of air ; 
and between the front tanks and front 
wall there is a space of 12 inches, to 
admit of the free circulation of air from 
the ventilators, shown by the openings in 
the front wall, and to make room for the 
hot-water pipes shown in the section. 
The width of the house inside in the 
clear is 10 feet ; the length may be regu- 
lated by the supply required. The foot- 
paths are constructed of larch boards 
4^ inches wide by 2 inches thick, a quarter 
of an inch apart, resting on sleepers 4 by 
5 inches, supported by brick piers. The 
house is built against a garden wall, and 
the front and end walls are 9 inches 
brickwork; while the walls of the pit 
within are 4^ inches, or brick on bed, 
plastered, with a wooden coping on top. 
The transverse section shows the tanks, 
pipes, pathways, pits, and the space for 
ventilation in the back wall. The angle 
of the rafter is 32"" to the plating. The 
platings are 6 inches by 3 inches ; the 
rafters — i. 6., ridges and valleys — are 
H by 3 inches ; and the bars or astragals 
are 1^ deep. The ventilation is thus 
described : — In each bay of the roof 
there is a ventilator, raking at the top 
parallel to the pediments, and about 
2 feet 9 inches wide, and 3 feet in length. 
These ventilators inside communicate 
with the vacuity in the back wall, as 
shown in the section ; they are made to 
slide up and down a wooden frame fixed 
to the wall, and are balanced by a line, 
pulley, and weight, so that they may be 
set to any point required. A wooden 
trellis is fixed to the back wall, to which 
the plants ore trained. It will be seen 
by the section that the back tank at the 
back part of the house is at a higher 
level than that in front : this is in order 
that the flow-pipes from the top of the 
boiler may descend from the back tank, 
pass imder the pathway, and proceed 
along the front tank as a return-pipe to 
the Wler. The four pipes shown in 
IBront are the flow and return pipes from 
imd to the boiler. 

This is, upon the whole, one of the 
best melon-houses we have seen, and is, 
of course, especially well adapted to tke 
forcing of cucumbm also. The whole 


is glazed with sheet-glass, and has a very 
elegant appearance. 

I)avid 9 on *8 eucumber-hause . — Of the cu- 
cumber-house erected by Mr Davidson 
at Stackpool Court, the annexed diagrams, 
figs. 655 and 656, section, are illustrations ; 



and although erected by him without 
any previous knowledge of the tank- 


Fig. 656. 



heating intern, it possesses merits not in 
all cases excelled even at the present 
day. 

Eeference to the plans:— a, hot-water 
tanks; b, flow-pipe; e, return-pipe, wUch 
cannot he seen in the section ; d, flue ; 
e, pathway ; /, steps to house ; y, steps 
to stoke-hole ; h, ventilators ; i t, level of 
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ground outside; A brick supports on 
which the flag tanks rest; dr^age and 
soil for plants; brick wall, forming 
outer ed^ of bed. 

In this case the bottoms of the tanks 
are made of pavement, the sides of bricks 
in cement, and the covering slate cement- 
ed down. The boiler is placed under 
the end of the tank, and is 2 feet deep, 
and 1 foot in diameter. The smoke-flue 
is carried along imdcr the tanks, and 
makes two turns along the back wall. 
One peculiarity in this house is, that 
parallel with the flow and return tank is 
a third and broader one, uncovered with 
soil, for the purpose of giving atmospheric 
heat, in conjunction with, or independent 
of, ^e other two— the regulation being 
effected by a slider in the end of the third 
tank. The brick-on-edge wall, to keep up 
the soil at the front of the bed, is built 
so that 1-inch spaces are left between 
the bricks for the better draining of the 
bed. 

Cucumber-houses and pits have in 
general had their roofs placed at much 
too low an angle. The first, we believe, 
who directed attention to this matter was 
Mr W. P. Ayres, in his excellent treatise 
on the cultivation of this plant. Cu- 
cumber pits and frames,” he observes, 
have the sashes generally placed at an 
angle of 15® or 16°, too low to obtain the 
full solar power in June, when the sun is 
at his highest altitude ; 60°, too low for 
December ; and 36°, too low for March 
and September.” Alive to these defects, 
this intelligent cultivator constructed his 
house to obtain a maximum of solar 
influence in mid-winter, at the very 
period at which, for this purpose, it is 
most required. " To obtain the perpen- 
dicular rays of the sim in December, it 
would be necessary, in latitude 53°, to 
place the glass at an angle of 75° 28' ; in 
Januaiy, 71° 52'; in February, 62° 29'; 
and in March, 51° 41'.” As the influence 
of the sun is very slight from the autumnal 
to the vernal equinox, Mr Ayres prefers 
securing the perpendicular rays in March 
and Septemb^, and therefore constructs 
^8 roof to an angle of 51°. The follow- 
ing diagram, fig. 657, will show the con- 
struction of his house : — " a is the tan- 
bed in which thepots containing the plants 
are placed ; 5 is the trellis to which the 
plants are trained; c is the pathway. 


under which is a flue, with the pipe of an 
Amott stove passing through it ; and d is 

the ground- 
line.’* With 
the excep- 
tion of Ar- 
nott 8 stove, 
of which, to- 
gether with 
all other hot- 
air stoves, we 
have a per- 
fect horror, 
this is an ex- 
cellent house 
for the pur- 
pose, and if 
heated with hot water, would be perfection 
itself. The fig. is taken from Mr Ayres’s 
book, of which every cucumber-grower 
should be possessed. 

Fig. 658 shows the cross section of the 
cucumber-house in the royal gardens at 
Frogmore. In external appearance, if 
we except the front upright sashes, they 
somewhat resemble the vineries lai^ 
erected in the same establishment, fig. 
427. The internal arrangements, as wUl 
be seen by our figure, are different, and 
exceedingly well adapted for the purpose 
for which they are intended. The beds 
of compost in which the plants are set 
are placed over chambers most efficiently 
heated by hot-water pipes, having open 
gutters or troughs cast on their upper 
sides, by means of which dry or moist 
heat can be employed w^hen either is 
thought most desirable. One peculiarity 
in the manner of arranging the pipes 
seems to prevail very gener^ly in these 
gardens — namely, suspending them from 
above, instead of supporting them from 
below, as is usually done. This, no 
doubt, admits of a freer radiation of 
heat from their whole surfaces, than if 
they were supported as in ordinary cases. 
A passage ffivides the house into two 
ranges of borders; the plants set in the 
one next the back wall are trained up 
to about the middle of the back part of 
the semi-span roof, and thence upwards 
over the very tasteful iron trussing which 
ties the firont and back parts of roof 
toother. The plants in the front or 
principal bed are trained over a semi- 
circulfff trellis, and Bho(;^ from it mav 
be carried up the ironisupports which 
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stawngthen the roo£ Both borders are bottom is supported on pavement, in 
supported on brick waUs, which also which provision is made for tlie necessary 
form the sides of the beds, while the drainage of the compost Along the 



front is placed a neat stone shelf, sup- 
ported on iron columns, under which 
a flow and return pipe is placed; and upon 
this shelf, strawberries, French beans, &c. 
are grown. The floors of the passages, 
like all those in these gardens, are paved 
with stone pavement. Ventilation is 
carefully provided for by opening the 
roof sashes at top, the cold air descending 
to the back passage at 6, entering through 
apertures formed, by using air-bricks, in 
the side walls of the pits at a a, and cir- 
culating completely through, under, and 
around them, and escaping at o. Ven- 
tilators are placed in the front wall at 
regular distances opposite the two front 
hot-water pipes. These houses are 72 feet 
6 inches in length, 17 feet in breadth, 
and 8 feet 3 inches in height from pas^e 
to under side of ridge. These dimensions 
will servo as a scale to the other parts. 
Upon the whole, these are the most com- 
plete cucumber-houses we have seen. 

In all hothouses there is a want of ven- 
tilation near the floor ; and until means 
are devised to remedy thii^ purity of 

VOL. 1. 


atmosphere within cannot be looked for. 
This defect is most obvious in melon and 
cucumber houses, pine-stoves, Ac., where 
a great portion of the floor is occupied 
with tan or other beds, below and around 
which no circulation of air takes place. 
The annexed figure, 659, will show how 



the circulation throughout all parts of a 
house or pit may be effected. I^e timk 
a is elevated upon cast-iron piUars, and 
ii^ with the sides and ends of the bed d d, 
aU formed of plates of cast-iron. The 
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dividon of tiie tttnk, it will be observed^ 
is idaoed just above the centre line of the 
^mmns of support, and takes the bear- 
ing of the top of the tank, which is also 
the bottom of the bed, and thus affords 
stability and strength. The iron columns 
c c e are placed 3 feet apart Both divi- 
sions of ^e tank act as flows ; the return 
of the water is made through the pipes 
b b. ee is a. grating footpath extending all 
roimd the pit j and through it, as well as 
from between the supporting piUars at k, 
light and air are admitted into the vault 
/below, as also through the openings at ^ 
and h h. The two latter are shown as 
shut by a contrivance for regulating the 
admission of atmospheric air from with- 
out These openings, which extend all 
along the front and back, acting as blind 
areas, are 9 inches wide, thus keeping the 
walls under the surface dry, and admit- 
ting air into the bottom of the vault 
through the drains # *. Atmospheric 
ventilation is effected by the usual open- 
ing of the front lights and wall veutilators 
near the top of the back wall. 

With such a command of ventilation 
from below, the front lights need never 
be opened. We are not aware that such 
a house has ever been constructed, but 
we are preparing plans at present for a 
house of this kind, for the purpose of 
growing melons, the plants to be planted 
in the bed over the tanks, and trained 
over the roof in the manner of vines. 
The great degree of humidity, accom- 
panied with a high temperature, required 
in melon and cucumber houses, calls 
loudly for a principle of ventilation for 
the maintenance of a healthy atmo- 
sphere, which, we doubt not, will be 
secured by following out the principle 
here explained. 

§ 4.— MUSHROOM-HOUSES. 

Although the cultivation of the mush- 
room has long been practised in Britain, 
it must be acknowledged that, up to the 
year 1815, when Old^re intr^uced the 
German mushroom - house and mode 
of cultivation, it was carried on in d 
very slovenly, if not a very uncertain 
manner. 

In construction, ihe mushroom-house 
should be made sufficiently laxge, as it 


will be found the most suitaUefillif^ 
forcing rhubarb, sea-kaletr eh!6ory, Ao., in 
winter, not only seouritig a constant sue- 
cession of these invaluable winter vege- 
tables, but doing so at much less expense 
and trouble than the modes in general use. 
Lily of the V^ey may also be forwarded 
in it until the flower spikes begin to 
appear, when they will have to be re- 
moved to a lighter abode. Hyacinths 
and all other biUbs maybe also forwarded 
by being plunged overhead in leaf mould, 
or other light covering. In regard to 
situation, it matters little what the aspect 
be j and hence it is generally made part 
of the arrangement in connection with 
the offices behind the range of hothouses, 
or in cellars imder them. Indeed, the 
latter, if not too damp, is of all others the 
best situation for the purpose. 

The German mushroom-housey flg. 660, is 
thus described by Mr Oldacre in Horti- 



cultural Society’s Transactions,” vol. ii. : — 
“ The outside walls should be 8^ feet high 
for four heights of beds, and 64 feet for 
three heights, and 10 feet wide inside 
the walls. This is the most convenient 
width, as it admits of a set of iffielves 3^ 
feet wide on each side, and affords a space 
through the middle of the house 8 feet 
wide for a double flue and a walk upon 
it” Hot-water pipes were not in use 
when this house was erected. The waUa 
should be 9 inches thick, and the length 
of the house as may be judged necessatr. 
When the outside of the house is builti 
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place a ceiling over it (as high as the top 
of the walls) ot boards 1 inch thick, and 
plaster it on the upper side with road 
sand| well wrought together, 1 inch thick, 
(this will be found superior to lime,) leav* 
ing square trunks, f, in the ceiling 9 inches 
in width, up the middle of the house, at 
6 feet ^stance from each other, with 
slides 8 under them, to admit and t^e off 
air when necessary. This being done, 
erect two single-brick walls, v v, each five 
bricks high, at the distance of 5^ feet 
from the outside walls, to hold up the 
sides of the lower beds a a, and form one 
side of the air-flue tutu, leaving 3 feet 
up the middle, tat, of the house for the 
floor* Upon these walls, v v, lay planks, 
t u, 4^ inches wide and 3 inches thick, in 
wbach to mortise the standards t k which 
support the shelves. These standards 
sho^d be 3^ inches square, and placed 
4 feet 6 inches asunder, and fastened at 
the top through the ceiling. When 
the stimdards are set up, flx the cross- 
bearers, in in, that are to support the 
shelves o o, mortising one end of each into 
the standards n, the other into the walls 
f. The first set of bearers should be 2 
feet from the floor, and each succeeding 
set 2 feet from that below it. Having 
thus fixed the uprights, t k, and bearers, 
t n, at such a height as the building will 
admit, proceed to form the shelves, o o, 
with boards inches thick, observing to 
place a board, d d, 8 inches broad and 1 
inch thick, in the front of each shelf, to 
support the front of the beds. Fasten this 
board on the outside of the standards, 
that the width of the beds may not be 
diminished. The shelves being complete, 
the next thing to be done is the construc- 
tion of the flue, (p in section) which should 
commence at the end of the house next 
to the door, run parallel to the shelves all 
the length of the house, and return back 
to the fireplace, where the chimney should 
be built, the sides of the flue inside to be 
of the height of 4 bricks laid flatways, 
and 6 inches wide, which will make the 
width of the flues 16 inches from outside 
to outside, and leave a cavity (t u) on each 
side betwixt the flue and the walls that 
are under the shelves, and one (8fy) up 
the middle, betwixt the flues, 2 inches 
wide, to admit the heat into the house 
from the sides of the flues.'* 

A humid atmosphere appears, from all 


we see in nature, as well as from experi-^ 
ence in artificial culture, to be exceedingly 
&yourable to the production of mush- 
rooms. The flues, therefore, of such a 
house as we have.^en describing, should 
be covered with hollowed tiles, and these 
frequently supplied with water, that a 
genial and warm steam may be produced, 
or evaporating pans may be set upon 
them. 

We give this lengthened description 
because the principle of the house is good. 
Modem improvements have, however, 
been added, of which the heating by hot 
water is not the least important Slate 
and stone shelves have also been substi- 
tuted for the wooden ones, answering the 
same purpose, with the advantage of being 
more durable. Iron uprights and cross- 
bearers have also taken the place of wooden 
ones, and more durable ceilings have been 
adopted, some of which are arched over in 
brick — as that of Patrick’s, afterwards to be 
described. Asphalt, slate, and even pave- 
ment, have also been used for the ceiling. 
From the humidity, and want of free cir- 
culation of air, mu^oom houses are more 
liable to decay than any other horticul- 
tural building; hence the necessity for 
using materid less perishable than wood. 
In the Royal Gardens at Frogmore, that of 
Trentham, and elsewhere, slate shelving 
is used : it is not only more durable, but 
more elegant, and occupies less space* 
Indeed, there is no reason why iron shelves 
should not be used altogether; but in 
either case the bottoms should be perfor- 
ated with abundance of holes, to prevent 
the beds becoming at any time too damp. 
Mushroom shelves of pavement support- 
ed on brick piers, and arches of brick 
thrown very flat, and levelled on the 
top, are now common : the only objec- 
tion to these is the space taken up with 
the material. On the whole there is 
nothing better, cheaper, or more durable 
than iron uprights and bearers, with 
either thin pavement or thick slate for 
shelving. 

Sellers* mushroom-house , — ^This house is 
thus described in “The Gardeners’ Chro- 
nicle,** 1841, p. 277. Fig. 661 “ represents 
a section of the interior of the house, with 
three beds of mushrooms, a a \& feet 
long, and 3 feet wide ; and three shelves 
for forcing rhubarb, 6 6 6, 1 foot 3 inches 
wide : if circumstance penpit,, thesq 







wd tufied for 
Stokieft are placed on each 



to be placed on that support the bearers 
of the shelves, and which are mortised at 
d d. 'The stones should be about 6 inches 
square on the surface, and 3 inches thick^ 
and the standards about 3| inches square/’ 
The standards and cross-bearers are fitted 
up in the usual manner, as will be seen by 
a glance at the diagram. “When the 
standards and cross-bearers are fixed, the 
shelves may be formed by laying along 
the latter boards 1 ^-inch thick ; and it 
will be convenient, when removing or 
putting fresh dimg in, if a board 8 inches 
broad and 1 inch thick is placed behind 
the standard at t, or cut so as to come 
flush with it When the shelves are fixed, 
a trench 9 inches deep is made in the 
passage 1 1, for the reception of the hot- 
water pipes ; on each side this trench a 
brick wall, n n, is built to prevent rub- 
bish from falling in. The bottom of the 
trench must be puddled with clay, so that 
the water thrown on the pipes may not 
escape. The pipes used are inch-anihalf 
bore, and th^ are laid in the trench 3 
inches apart A wooden trellis, o, is 
placed over them, resting on the brick 
walls n n, and forming a path. Fig 662 
shows the section of the furnace for heat- 
ing the pinery” — as the same fuel used 
for the latter neats the mushroom-house 
also—" and it is so constructed that the 
same quantity of fuel is found sufficient 
to keep m the temperature in both 
houses. When a strong fire is required 



in the fomaoe A which 
in the pine^stov^ it is suffiolsat ^ 
boiler ^Indlv^ 
plac6d<»lnneiiide 
of it When 
weather is n^ld, 
the fire in the for-* 
naoe e is sufficient 
for both purposes; 
but when odd 
weather sets in, 
another fire is then made under the 
boiler at c, which is sufficient to keep 
the water in the pipes in circuldion. 
The heat from the furnace e passes over 
the left side of the boiler, and enters the 
flue heated by the furnace, as shown by 
the arrows in the sketch. A flange is 
placed on the flow-pipe, by which it is 
fixed over the top hole in the boiler a. 
This pipe runs horizontally, and is at- 
tached by an elbow to the pipes laid in 
the trench of the mushroom-house. The 
return-pipe is fixed in the boiler below 
the flow-pipe, and on it is screwed a tap 
to let out foul air when required. When 
the muslirooms want steaming, take a 
fine rose watering-pot, and sprinkle the 
pipes with it till the steam arises so 
thick that objects cannot be seen at the 
farther end of the bouse. Steaming is 
better than watering over -head for 
mushrooms, as much water destroys the 
simwn.” 

The system of heating and steaming 
recommended here is excellent. We 
think, however, that 3- inch pipes would 
in the end have been found better, as 
those of so small a calibre will soon be 
choked by the formation of rust and 
mineral deposits. The whole framework 
we would hero, as we recommended for 
Oldacre’s mushroom-house, have of iron ; 
the shelving of slate or thin pavement ; 
and were the shelves perforated thickly 
with holes, perhaps it would be an advan- 
tage— at least it would tend to guard 
against damp at the bottoms of ^e beds. 
The shelves bh b, which are only 1 foot 3 
inches broad, are rather too narrow for 
holding rhubarb roots ; perhaps it would 
be better to force the rhubarb on the 
ground floor. The id^ of puddling 
under the pipes is also good, as a iflight 
vapour will arise from i1^ and so ke^ the 
atmosphere of the bouse moderately 
humid, ^ / 
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MrSbh^ tibia Jmmim; f| nagr b» maeiwiy 
Nirjotofim tltfll lifr TT^»iFfy diffin in ius 
^ oultim cotimdemldj^ Cmn 
ittovf <rf' thg muahrocnii ill gmmL In* 
ttoid of exduding and almoat 

ncloding air, lie admits l>oih to ihe 
»ztent of rendering his house as intereat- 
ng to the Tidtor as any plant-hon^ 
mder his care, concluding, and we think 
sith good reason, that liffht and air, 
where an equal temperature can be kept 
ap, are as essential to the successful cul- 
ture of this plant as to many others; 

and that a confined atmosphere will 
never produce healthy and full-grown 
mushrooms.** Another part of his man- 
agement is dso different from the com- 
mon routine — ^namely, covering his beds 
with fresh green tuif about 1^ inches 
in thickness, having the green side up- 
permost, through which the mush- 
rooms force themselves, and assume quite 
their natural appearance. The grassy 
turf is kept in a healtliy growing state, 
and in the mornings has dl the appear- 
ance of being covered with a copious 
dew. 

The annexed section, fig. 6C3, and 
ground-plan, fig. 664, are taken from 
a communica- 
Fig. 663. tion by the 

^ \ inventor, and 


published in 
^ Garden- 

ers’ Chronicle,” 

1845, p. 99 

~[ [ References : a 

boiler, 2 feet Ij 
inches by 1 foot 

1 9 inches ; h 

J LI boxes, 6 feet 5 

“ * inches by 3 feet 

6 inches; c chimney; d door, 3 feet” 
This house is heated by an open brick- 
and-cement tank placed under the 
ppsage, and covered with an open trellis, 
^e boiler is also open, and placed within 
the house. The beds on the ground-floor 
are sunk 9 inches under tlie floor-level, 
and are used for forcing rhubarb and sea- 
kale. The roof is tiled, and in it are 





have a mask 
more invitiug 
appeanmce than 
those in com- 
mon use. We 
think, however, 
from the height 
of the ride w^ 
that anothei 
course of boxei 
might be placec 
along each ride 
The advantage 
of the boxes w< 
do not quit 
clearlysee. Whj 
not use shelw 
ing, as in th< 

cases already noticed ? 

Patrick* 8 mushroom-house, — The onnexec 
diagrams, figs. 665 and 666, exhibit th( 
mushroom-houses used at Stoke Place 

both for sum 
mer and win 

'ii course the for 
^ mer is no 

p ==r^-J g latter is, by 4 

II % inch hot-wate 

P_J li -p pipes, wbic! 

J are brough 
i II is from a boile 

constructed t 
heat, at the same time, a range of pit 
for pines, melons <fec., 89 feet long and \ 
___ feet wide. Th< 

shelves ai*€ 
close -bottom- 
H I preveni 

S H 

H ^ ^ too 

S K rapidly, and 

^ E ^ H ^ require 
nuLojc HB 2 ^gg watering, 

which Mr Patrick thinks a very impor- 
tant precaution in mushroom culture. 
Ventilation is effected by a slide in the 
door, and a wooden trunk up through the 
arch and roof, with a slide in it also. 


three glazed sashes on each side for trans- We do not exactly see the motive of Mr 
mitting light. This house is 26 feet Patrick, whom we have long known and 
in length and 13 feet wide ; but of course esteem^ as one of the best gardeners in 
the length may be extended to any re- England, in adopting the span-roof over 
quired degree. When the beds are this house, as, from its situation behind 
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tbe g^en waQ, a lean-to roof would 
have' been cheaper, and would have 
carried off the rain-water better. It is 
rathar a novel, but still a good plan, to 
have the inner roof constructed of a brick 
arch, as it will of course save the outer 
one from decay, to which all mushroom- 
house roofe are liable more than any other 
kind of garden building. This house 
struck us at first sight as very complete, 
excepting in breadth, which we would 
increase to 9 feet — that is, 3 feet for the 
breadth of the beds on each side, and the 
same for the footpath, which at present 
is inconveniently narrow. 

The mushroom-house of the Baron 
Joseph D’Hoogvorst, of Limmal, near 
Brussels, in which we have seen abundant 
crops, is confined to very neatly fitted up 
w'ooden cases arranged in his extensive 
stables, and covered in with canvass cur- 
tains, which at first sight induces one 
to believe them repositories of stable- 
furniture, rather than mushroom cases. 
The annexed fig., 667, will give a perfect 


the creation of an unhealthy atmoi^)here 
for their horses, that such is not ^ 
result in his A French or Belgian 
stable of the first class is, however, a 
very different affair from most of those 
in this country, which are, when com- 
pared with the others, little better than 
close-boxes. 

Fots^ICb faitshroom-house, — This intel- 
ligent cultivator has described, in the 
“ Gardeners’ Magazine,” the following 
structure, which, he vciy justly remarks, 
has durability as one of its objects. After 
pointing out the false economy of growing 
mushrooms in beds in the open air, which 
requires great labour in covering and 
uncovering, to say nothing of the value 
of the materials, and showing also that 
mushroom beds made on wooden shelves 
hasten their decay, as w^ell as that of all 
the wooden materials of the house, he 
proposes a house of the following descrip- 
tion ; — Fig. G68 “represents the ground- 

Fig. 6C8, 


Fig. 667. 



idea of their form and arrangement. Some 
peculiarity in the Baron’s mode of culture, 
as will be seen by a reference to his pub- 
lished treatise—** M6thode nouvelle, facile, 
et pen couteuse, do cultiver la Champig- 
non,^ will satisfy those who would 



plan, which shows the size and shape of 
the beds and alleys, the piers for the 
arches, the boiler c, and the direction of 
the pipes.” 

Fig. G69 is a longitudinal section, 
showing the kirbs of the beds, and the 
form of the stalls and arches. 


Fig. 669. 



Fig. 670 is a transverse section, show- 
ing the arches under and over the beds, 
the thoroughfare a in the middle, and the 
position of the hot-water pipes e, 
open shed and general workshop, ike re- 
ceptacle of everything requiring pimteo- 
tion, too clumsy to be otherwise houiied. 




pits. m 


‘ A died of this defiorii>tion is an indis-- 
pensdile adjunct to every W6ll-<nrdered 
garden, and in the present case it serves 
as a roof to the mudiroom-house. In the 
centre of each vault, shown in fig. 670, a 


Pig. 670 . 



circular ventilator, rf, 9 inches in diameter, 
will be made, having a stone or cast-iron 
stopper, with a folding ring. The boiler 
is placed at e on ground-plan ; the direc- 
tion of the hot-water pipes is indicated by 
the lines, and the whole roof of the mush- 
room-house is covered over with pave- 
ment, which at the same time forms the 
floor of the shed above. Mr Forsyth 
objects to cast-iron shelves “on account 
Of the rust — and to slate shelves, as being 
generally cold and damp, and therefore 
not suitable to the purpse j but he knows 
of no objection to shelves built of bricks 
and mortar, and kirbed with hewn stone 
3 inches wide, and batted together with 
lead.” We presume, upon the same 
ground, that he would also object to 
stone shelves. For ourselves, we do not 
see how such could be colder or damper 
than bricks, in a structure kept at a 
moderate temperature by fire heat. The 
plan altogether deserves attention. 

§ 6- — CONSERVATIVE PITS. 

CkmserwUive pit with solid waHs, fig. 671. 
—•The protection afforded by this pit 
during winter will be found suificient for 
preserving many of what are called balf- 
Wdy plants, such as ericas, many New 
Holland pUmts, fuchsias, myrtles, and 
many otiiere. The pots should be plunged 


in finely^siffced coal ashes, to preserve 
their roots from being frozen; that mate- 
rial being also, at the same time, an excd- 
lent corrector of damp, which is the 
greatest enemy to plants during their 



state of rest Frost may be excluded by 
covering the sashes with felt or canvass 
shutters, and ventilation effected by tilt- 
ing up the bottom and top ends of the 
sashes alternately. Such pits should be 
6 feet wide, 3 feet 6 inches high at back, 
and 2 feet 6 inches in front, and the walls 
9 inches in thickness. 

Conservative pit with hollow walls, fig. 
672. — This is a modification of the last, 



adapted for smaller plants. The walls 
are all above tlie surface, and are built 
hollow the more effectually to exclude 
the frost. The plants are set on a level 
trellis stage, with openings at least an 
inch between the bars. This stage is 
movable, to admit of its being lowei^ or 
elevated to suit the height of the plants. 
Ventilation is secured by openings along 
the back and front of the pit at a a. These 
are furnished with revolving brass regis- 
ters, so that more or less air may be admit- 
ted according to the state of the weatiier. 
The air passes into the space b, and, 
rising through the trellis, drculateB 
through amongst the plants, without 
coming directly upon them, as it would 
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do if admitted higher up the sides* The 
bottom of the pit is to be rendered per- 
fectly diy, by having a drain run along 
its whole length ; and the floor should be 
composed of 10 or 12 inches of coarse 
gravel or coal-ashes, to absorb the spilt 
water that falls from the pots while 
watering. The circulation of air passing 
over the surface of the floor will also 
greatly tend to keep it dry. With sufii- 
cient coverings to the glass, many plants 
may be wintered in such a pit, which 
will give room in the greenhouse for the 
larger and more delicate species. In 
section Raftjehs will be shown the kind 
of rafter we use in the gardens at Dal- 
keith for such pits — as, from their con- 
struction, we can cover the glass roofs 
most conveniently with asphalt felt, or 
wooden shutters, made exactly of the 
same size as the glass sashes. With such 
covering, we require no fire heat; and 
were it no other than the saving of the 
breakage in glass, such coverings are well 
worth the expense of making and of 
putting on. Such pits as these are in- 
valuable to amateurs. 

Comervaiive pity with bottom tentllalion.-^ 
The annexed cut, fig. C73, represents 



what we think would be an excellent pit 
for wintering bedding-out plants, young 
heaths, or other young greenhouse stock. 
Build the pit upon the pigeon-hole prin- 
ciple, as high as the ground-level a a, and 
above that in 9-inch brick-work. Build 
retaining-walls 5 9 inches distant only 

from the side walls of the pit, similar to 
those where dung linings are used. 
Cover the spaces thus formed with thick 
boarding, to be shut down in cold weather 
to exclude the frost, as shown at and 
opened in mild weather, to promote a 
free circulation of air through the pit, as 
shown at d. The plants being set upon 
open trellis-work, the spilt water in the 
process of watering would fall down into 


the bottom of the pitj which ought to be 
well drained and covered with coal-ashes. 
To render such a pit as useful and com- 
plete as possible, hot-water pipes 3 inches 
in diameter may be laid, as shown at a, 
to be used only in severe frosts, and 
when the boarded coverings are also 
down. Indeed, if sufficient covering be 
laid over the roof, fire heat will be seldom 
required. A pure and dry atmosphere 
should be kept up in such pits, which 
will secure the plants against both cold 
and damp. Such a pit may, with every 
propriety, be constructed under the sur- 
face of the ground, when the soil is 
quite dry and gravelly; otherwise it 
^ould stand above the ground - level, 
with a view to secure perfect dryness 
within. Wherever the soil is damp, or 
the situation liable to inundation, conser- 
vative pits should be elevated above the 
surface rather than sunk under it: that 


elevation may extend to the height of 
2 feet, thus securing freedom from damp, 
and bringing the plants, particularly if 
small, nearer to the eye. 

Span-roofed cold pit , — The annexed fig. 
674 shows the section, and fig, 675 the 


Fig. 674. 



ground-plan, of a 
conservative pit 
for protecting 
half-hardyplants 
during winter. 
The side walls are 
of 9-inch brick- 


work, both for strength and for resisting 
the cold. The roof is in the span form, for 
convenience and 

, , light. The floor 

should be of pav- 

|j ^ , ^ , jy ing tiles, but laid 

pi *■ openin the joints 

P foradmittingthe 

iH air from the flues 

I j s |H below to ascend 

I I 7.Z.*, ...VZ.' iH amongst the 

' 'PI plants. Thefloor 

i:::::::] v:::::::, m is supported on 

B jH brick walls 9 

@ inches thick, 

m and from 6 to 

B 9 inches high. 

m Their position is 

P shown in the 

M ground-plan, as 

are also me open- 
ings ccce in the side walls for the admission 
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of air. These openings should be 6 feet 
apart, and about 18 inches by 9 inches in 
the clear, and be furnished with doors to 
open and shut for the admission of air. 
The sashes are to run on rafters for the 
purpose of being taken oflF to facilitate 
the putting in and taking out the plants. 
During winter, such pits ought to be 
carefully covered with waterproof canvass. 
If this is mounted on long rollers, it can 
be let down and drawn up with little 
trouble or loss of time ; and if fixed to the 
ridge along one side, and to the roller on 
the other, it will require little further 
fastening down, as the weight of the 
roller will keep it in its place. 

Cold pits for preserving vegetables during 
winter , — These are of great use in every 
garden, and, indeed, in most nurseries. 
They were brought into notice some 
years ago by the late Mr Stewart of Val- 
leyfield, and an account of them pub- 
lished in “The Transactions of the Hor- 
ticultural Society,” from which our next 
figure is taken. They may be built of 
turf, bricks, or stone ; if of the first mate- 
rial, where much turf is used for potting, 
and where exposure to the weather for a 
while is deemed necessary, the fresh turf 
taken early in autumn may be employed 
for the walls, and used during the follow- 
ing summer for potting or other purposes. 
On the walls, of wliatever material, wall- 
plates rough from the saw should be 
used, and rafters dividing the wdiole into 
spaces 4 or 5 feet wide. Mr Stewart’s 
pit was without these, as will be seen by 
fig. 676, which shows the pit opened up 


Fig. 676. 



and covered with thin boarding in such 
lengths as to be conveniently lifted and 
propped up. From this it will be seen that 
the rain or snow is thrown to the back, 
keeping the interior of the pit dry — a 
most important point in wintering tender 
vegetables. 

The span^roofed vegetable pit^ fig. 677, is 
an improvement on the last. It consists 
VOL. I. 


of a permanent roof of straw, heath, or 
reeds, supported on larch posts 2 feet 

Fig. 677. 



high from the ground and 6 feet asunder. 
To the wall-plate that supports the roof 
the sides of boarding are hinged, and let 
down to exclude the frost, and opened 
both at back and front when ventilation 
is required, and when the weather is 
mild. The advantages of such a pit con- 
sist in the vegetables being kept perfectly 
dry, from the roof never being opened, 
and also in the freedom by which air and 
light can at all times be admitted by 
opening the sides. Such pits may be 
12 feet wide, with a passage up the 
centre, and a bed of dry earth or sand 
made along both sides, into which the 
vegetables, when full grown in autumn, 
are to be planted. The entrance being 
at the two ends, free access can be got to 
the pit for the purpose of filling it, clear- 
ing aw\ay any decayed leaves, and also 
for gathering and examining the state of 
the contents. The situation for such a 
pit may be in any out of the way place, 
provided it is perfectly dry, and not 
under the shade of trees. During sum- 
mer it may be used as a mushroom- 
house, and also for retarding crops of 
cauliflower, (tc., that may be coming on 
too fast. We scarcely know of a more 
useful appendage to a garden than such a 
house would be. If carried to a greater 
height than here represented, one or 
more courses of strong shelving might be 
erected, and thus afford greater accommo- 
dation at little extra expense. 

The span-roofed conservative pit, fig. 678, 
is for protecting small plants from heavy 
rains during summer, and will be found 


Fig. 678. 



of great use in extensive nursery estab- 
lishments. The framework is permanent, 
the sides being formed of long narrow 

3 o 
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Blips of wood nailed to the upright posts, 
and kept 2 or 3 inches apart for the ad- 
mission of a free circulation of air at all 
times. Glass sashes are fitted on (a) to 
keep the plants dry, and they are shaded 
from the bright sun by canvass awnings, 
b. Ventilation being so abundantly sup- 
plied by the openings in the sides and 
ends, the sashes may remain unmoved, 
unless for the purpose of watering. Such 
a pit might be rendered valuable also 
during winter, if the sides and ends, in- 
stead of having the slips of wood fixed to 
the uprights, were made to open and shut 
upon the principle of Venetian blinds or 
louvre boarding. The frost would be thus 
excluded from half-hardy plants, and 
abundance of air can be admitted, which 
is one of the principal considerations to be 
kept in view in all arrangements for pro- 
tecting plants during winter, as by that 
means damps are corrected. 

All cold pits should face the north. If 
they do not, the air in them gets heated 
by the sun, and instead of the plants 
being allowed to remain in a dormant 
state during winter, they are first kept 
growing to too late a period in autumn, 
and afterwards stimulated into temporary 
growth too early in the spring, which ren- 
ders them much more liable to destruc- 
tion from frost than if they were otherwise 
circumstanced. They should also be kept 
as diyas possible ; and no better medium 


can be found in which to plunge, them 
than coal ashes. The floor of the pits, un- 
less the subsoil is gravel, should be ele- 
vated a foot or 18 inches above the ground- 
level ; and the walls should be 9 inches 
thick, to exclude the frost Where the 
subsoil is dry gravel, there is no impro- 
priety in keeping them on the surface ; 
but by no means should they be sunk 
under it. The necessity of keeping both 
the soil, walls, and plants dry during 
winter, is thus stated in the first volume of 
the ^‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,” p. 659 — “ This 
necessarily seems to arise out of the 
nature of vegetation, which, being en- 
tirely passive, cannot resist the influence 
of surrounding media. If the air or soil 
is damp, plants exposed to them must ab- 
sorb the moisture ; but from the lowness 
of the temperature of a winter house” — or 
pit — “ their powers of digestion and assi- 
milation are torpid, and therefore the 
water they receive, instead of becoming 
incorporated with their system, stagnates 
in their cells and cavities, where it be- 
comes putrid ; and as soon as that takes 
place, the evil extends with rapidity, 
causing both branches and stems to be- 
come rotten ; for decay in plants is always 
contagious, and will spread through all 
the parts with which it is in contact, until 
the renovated forces of vegetation restore 
the equilibrium of chemical constituents, 
and thus arrest contagion.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS GARDEN STRUCTURES. 


§ 1. — gardeners’ houses. 

These should form an adjunct corre- 
sponding in style and consequence with 
the garden, of which they may be said to 
form a part This is, however, we regret 
to say, by no means a general case ; and 
hence we often find, even in gardens of 
high pretensions, and where great expense 
has been gone to in minor details, the ac- 
commodation afforded the head gardener 
inferior to that which ought to be pro- 
vided for his assistants ; while the latter 
are lodged in damp and ill-ventilated 
dens, in general forming part of the back- 
sheds, and wholly unfit for human habi- 
tations. The house for the head gardener 
should be in keeping with the garden it- 
self, and in all cases closely attached to 
it, and, if possible, placed near the en- 
trance, having the principal windows 
looking towards the garden. Hence the 
south-west or south-east corners of a 
walled garden are appropriate sites ; and 
next to these the north-east or north- 
west, as being in general nearer to the 
hothouses. The latter is the position of 
the garden house at Woburn Abbey. In 
some cases the house is placed immedi- 
ately without the garden, as at Tottenham 
Park ; in some within, as at Eaton Hall ; 
in some, in the centre of the principal 
range of glass, as at Frogmore ; while 
others are placed on elevations from 
which the whole of the gardens may be 
seen at one glance. Such is the case at 
Drumlanrig Castle, where one of the best 
specimens of such houses in Britain may 
be seen. In respect to style, they should 
be in harmony with the mansion and the 
other buildings in the pork. In respect 
to accommodation, none should have less 


than two sitting-rooms, exclusive of the 
kitchen, nor less than four sleeping apart- 
ments, with corresponding minor con- 
veniences; and all bedrooms should be 
up-stairs. If the intended occupant be 
only a man and his wife, less accommo- 
dation might be sufficient; but if there 
be a family, common decency and morality 
demand separate sleeping apartments ; 
and in places of consequence, a spare bed- 
room should always be provided. Water 
should be laid on, for the use of the 
family, the supply of a water-closet and 
bath ; and abundant drainage and venti- 
lation should be secured even to the most 
humble of these dwellings. The examples 
'we have given in the following pages 
ai’e neither extravagant nor out of cha- 
racter with the gardens to which they are 
attached. Most of them have been built, 
or are in course of erection, from our 
own designs. A fashion of very ques- 
tionable propriety appears to exist very 
generally in Britain, of placing the dwell- 
ings of all domestics in the most out of 
the way places imaginable ; and if cir- 
cumstances force the site into view, the 
building is immediately surrounded with 
plantations, or covered with scandent 
growing plants, as if unworthy of being 
seen ; — thus rendering the air around it 
unhealthy and impure, the rooms dark 
and damp, and forcing an impression on 
the mind that the occupant is an inferior 
being. 

If such houses are so unsightly — ^and 
many of them are so, having been built 
without any re^d either to taste or 
comfort — then it were better to raze 
them to the ground, and to build othoxB 
in their ste^ that would accord with 
the buildings or objects around them. 
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Another palpable evil is of almost uni- 
versal occurrence— namely, having the 
floors level with, and in some cases even 
below, the surrounding ground ; while, 
in addition, the rooms are much too low 
to be habitable, the windows too small, 
and ventilation uncared for ; and in most 
cases the sleeping apartments are on the 
ground floor also. Greater errors than 
these cannot possibly be fallen into ; yet 
these, and others we could name, arise 
from a fear of carrying the roof so high 
as to render it difficult to plant it out. 
Here comfort, health, and elegance of 
expression in a good design, are all sacri- 
ficed to a vitiated taste— a taste un- 
known in any other country in the 
world. An elegant and well-designed 
gardeners house, in connection with a 
well laid out garden, is as much an 
appendage of ornament as the walls, 
hothouses, or conservatories themselves : 
it is a part of a perfect whole ; and 
if that part be awanting, that whole 
must be imperfect and incomplete. 

In regard to the 
interior arrange- 
ments of such 
houses, we may 
observe, that all 
fixtures and princi- 
pal articles of fur- 
niture should be 
the property of the 
proprietor of the 
garden, and valued 
to the occupant on 
his entering on the 
situation, and again 
valued on his leaving it — he paying any 
difference in value which may have been 
occasioned by use. This is not the usual 
practice, although we know it to be so in 
several places, much to the credit of the 
employer and comfort of the employed. 
Indeed, some proprietors furnish the 
hotise entirely, even to bed and table 
linen. A small libraiy of the most use- 
ful and popular worl^ on horticulture, 
botany, arboriculture, rural economy, and 
nati^ history, one of the best encyclo- 
paxiia^ Ac., i^ould be furnished by the 
proprietor — as well as some of the best 
penodicals, as books of reference, and 
also that the gardener may be enabled 
to keep pace with the times in which he 
lives. 


A very sagacious writer has remarked 
that a gardener, when he enters upon the 
charge of a garden, should not only be at 
the head of his profession, but keep him- 
self at the head of it, by taking care to 
be informed of all improvements and 
inventions in his line as they are dis- 
covered and made public. " He must not 
only know all that is in books, but must be 
in advance in knowledge ; not only ready 
to apply all the best practices, but fertile in 
expedients on extraordinary occasions, and 
in cases of novelty, difficulty, or emer- 
gency.” N o doubt such is expected of him ; 
and therefore, as he is in most cases 
far removed from towns, without the ad- 
vantages of public libraries, or intercourse 
with men of intelligence and learning, 
the necessity becomes the more apparent 
that the proprietor, wbo is to benefit from 
the acquirements of his sen^ant, should 
assist him in procuring that information 
which is of so much importance to both. 

Figs. 07 9, 680, are offered as a design 
suitable for tlie residence of a gardener 


in an establishment of the first order. 
Architectural embellishments are avoided, 
and the form is adopted which affords 
most convenience within the least extent 
of space. Tlie situation should be near 
to or attached to the garden, so that some 
of the w indows may command a view of 
the greater part of it. 

The following will show the arrange- 
ment : — 

Ground floor — a entrance lobby; 5 
passage and staircase ; c kitchen, 18 feet 
by 14 feet, with one wall closet, force- 
pump^, and sink u ; d parlour, 18 feet 
by 14 feet, with two wall closets ; a fami- 
ly room, 13 feet by 15 feet; / servants* 
bedroom, 12 feet by 11 feet; ^ office, 
13 feet by 11 feet, fitted up with writing- 


Fig.679, 
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desk, presses, drawers, <kc. ; h ground- 
floor water-closet ; t fuel store ; k ash- 
hole. The entrance to the servants’ 
bedroom is placed under the stairs, 
from whence, also, a stair descends to 
the cellars under the fiimily room and 
parlour. 

Chamber-floor — I best bedroom, 18 
feet by 14 feet, with one wall-closet ; m 


up-stoirs sitting-room, 18 feet by 14 feet, 
with one wall-closet ; n bedroom for the 
female branches of the family, 12 feet by 
13 feet ; o family bedroom, 12 feet by 13 
feet; p chamber-floor water-closet and 
bath ; q linen-closet ; r bedroom for the 
male branches of the family, 12 feet by 
1 1 feet ; b closet off best bed-room. 

Hie general arrangement of such a 


house will readily be understood by our 
figure. It is necessary, however, to show 
how the bath and closet are supplied with 
water, &c. In the space between the roof 
of the house and the ceiling of the up- 
stair rooms, and immediately over the 
bath, two cisterns, 3 feet square, and the 
same in depth, should be placed close 
together, and a communication formed 
between them by 
a 2-inch pipe, with 
stopcock. These are 
to be supplied with 
cold water by a 
force-pump t in the 
kitchen, which also 
supplies the boiler 
behind and form- 
ing the back of the 
kitchen range, which 
boiler, if close- 
topped, will supply 
one of the cisterns 
above the bath with 
hot water, by means 
of a flow-and-retum 
leaden pipe, 2 inches 
in diameter, pro- 
ceeding from it up 
the chimney, and 
brought along the 
ceiling joists to the 
cistern. Stopcocks 
should be placed 
on these pipes 
close to the boiler, 
so that the circula- 
tion may be shut 
off when the hot 
w'aterisnot required 
for the bath. We 
have exemplifled a 
still more simple 
methodof procuring 
asupply of hot water, 
by placing a small 
cast-iron boiler, fig. 
681, behind the fire- 
place of an adjoining bedroom, such as ^ in 
our figure, and forming the back and sides 
of the grate. From the top of this a three- 
quarter inch leaden pipe rises and passes 
up the chimney till it reaches the height of 
the floor of the garret, where it passes 
through the wall, and extends to the cis- 
tern. The pipe is wound round with 
hay-bands, to prevent the escape of heat 


Fig. 680. 
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from the cistern is exactly 
si mil a i v and tetums alongside the other, 

enters the 

; |i , ' boiler near its 

I I I bottom. Thus 

ji|\ we have a rapid 

circulation. A 
Ti waste pipe emp- 

— L? — ties the boiler, 

, y/ passing under 

\ / the floor to the 

outside of tlie 

house. Stop- 

cocks are also 

U-— placed on the 

pipes close to 
the cistern, so that all communication 
between it and the boiler may be cut 
off when the hot water is no longer re- 
quired. Folding wooden doors enclose 
the bath when in use, and at other times 
are folded back into a recess in the wall 
formed for their reception. A cold, tepid, 
or warm plunge bath may also be taken, 
as pipes communicate between the cisterns 
above and the bath beneath, and are re- 
gulated by stopcocks, so that any quan- 
tity of hot or cold water may be admitted 
at pleasure. The washhand-stand is 
placed at the left-hand side of the closet, 
or it may bo placed in the opposite cor- 
ner of the bath-room, and supplied with 
water from the cistern above ; and the 
chaise pcrcee on the right The soil-pipe, 
passing between the floor of the bedroom 
adjoining and the ceiling of the parlour 
beneath, is carried through the external 
wall, and terminates in an air-tight drain, 
which conveys the contents to a liquid- 
manure tank at some distance. To pro- 
vide against a back draught of air, this 
drain enters the tank close to its bottom, 
and, besides, has tw^o traps set in it at 
10 feet distance apart. The proper 
position for a bath should be in connec- 
tion with the passages which commimi- 
cate with the various bedrooms, as shown 
in our figure. Light is admitted through 
a flat window in the roof of the bath, 2^ 
feet by 18 inches, which is made to move 
in a groove. By pulling a cord attached 
to one end, it opens by running baqk 
between the ceiling and floor of the 
garret, and is shut by pulling another 
cord in an opposite direction. In the 
roof over this sliding window is placed 
a large skylight, by means of which 


abundance of Hght b 
the day ; and as all the house 
with gas, a jet is placed 
This is a much better wi^ of Itttiiitf ,4 
bath than having openings ia m «ls4 
because it renders the place more private, 
and completely provides ventilation at 
the same time. This opening of the 
window in the roof also answers the pur- 
pose of opening a communication with 
the garret above by means of a jointed 
step ladder, kept folded up in the bath, 
and is used for this purpose when it is 
necessary to turn off or on any of the cocks 
connected with the cisterns placed above. 

Figs. 682 to 685 shows the details of 
Fig. 682. 



the bath-room and its conveniences. The 
following references will more clearly 


Fig. 683. 








and-waflte pipe of hath, to join the stand- 
ing waste-and-overflow pipe ; d cesspool of 
water-closet ; e cesspool of plunge-bath ; 
/ standing waste-and-overflow pipe of 





into standing waste overflow pipe ; i waste- 
pipe from safe ; r r the hot and cold cistern 
in garret ; s shower bath ; q bath ; n hot 
water ; o cold water ; v chaise percH; p waste 
valve of bath ; r washhand basin ; m stop- 
cock for supplying basin ; x waste valve of 
basin. 

Fig. 086 is a design for a gardener’s 


Fig. 686. 



liouse of four rooms and other conve- 
niences. The situation is to be in the 
comer of a walled garden, or it may be 
detached if more desirable. In the ground- 
lan, fig. 687, there is a porch a ; kitchen 
; parlour c ; back kitchen d ; closet e ; 
cellar /; pantry p ; water-closet h ; coal- 
house f ; staircase Jt, leading to two bed- 
rooms over d c, and downwards to a cellar 
underneath. The smaller apartments 
are attached to the back of the principal 


part of the house by a lean-to. The walls 
are to be of brick, built hollow, and the 
flues brought into one chimney. The 
roof to project over the walls, and be 
covered with Grecian tiles. The ground- 
floor to be elevated above the ground- 
level, and surrounded with a terrace 
having not less, than four steps leading 
up to it The parlour to be 11 feet by 
12 ; the kitchen 12 feet by 12 ; which di- 
mensions will serve as a scale for the rest 
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Fig. 687. 



Figs. 688 and 689 represent a gar- 
dener’s cottage with considerable accom- 
modation on one floor. a entrance 
lobby; h kitchen; c back kitchen ; d par- 
lour ; e bedroom ; / closet ; g bedroom 
closet ; h water-closet ; % store-house ; 
k open shed ; I pantry ; m wash-house. 


/, 

The accommodation behind is, of course, 
under a lean-to roof. This cottage is 
elevated 2^ feet above the surrounding 
grounds, and finished off with a grass 
terrace, and parapet wall formed of a 
base of foot tiles, on which are placed 
9-inch drain tiles in form of open balus- 
trading, and coped with tiles similar to 
those of the base. 9-inch brick piers or 
pedestals are carried up to divide and 
strengthen the parapet, and on them neat 
earthenware vases are set. The walk 
round the house should be neatly gra- 
velled, or, still better, as it will be both 
dryer and cleaner, paved with bricks of 
the common sizes, but of three different 
colours. 6* inch paving tiles will make a 
neater and more even floor; and if in 
three colours, and arranged as in the 
annexed diagram, fig. 690, will be a good 

Fig. COO. 



imitation of tesselated pavement A 
few of these will require to be cut angu- 


Fig. 688. 



lar, and this can be done before they are 
put in the kiln. They must also be cut 
to a scale to suit the width of the walk. 
We will suppose the colours to be blue or 
hard-burnt tiles, common red colour, and 
black or yellow — all colours easily riven 
them in making. A walk of this kind, 
pitched with small pebbles of various 
colours, and laid in pattern, has a good 


effect, and is consistent with the situation 
and use. Still more elegant parapets 
than that above sfjpwn may be formed, 
in imitation both of the Italian and Gothic 
styles, by the use of curved and plain 
tiles, and bricks for piers to divide the 
parapet into panels, as well as for the 
comers and terminations. These tiles 
may be made at any tile or brick work in 
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Fig. C89. 



forms as represented at fig. 691 ; and 
tiicse, set upon each other upon a plain 

Fig. m. 



above the ground-level, to 
render the floors dry and add 
height to the elevation. A 
rustic or other simple para- 
pet should be carried all 
round, leaving sufficient 
breadth for a walk and a 
narrow flower border round 
the house. References to the 
ground-plan fig. 697 : — a en- 
trance ; b bedroom ; c kit- 
chen ; d back kitchen and 
■wash-house ; e parlour ; / 
sitting-room ; ^ closet ; A 
water - closet ; i dust - hole ; 
k wood and coal house; / 
j)assagc. 

Fig. 698 is in the cottage 
style, and contiiins, fig. 699 — 
a entrance ; b sitting-room ; c 
parlour ; d kitchen ; e larder 
or pantry ; /store-closet, fitted 
up with shelving, Ac. ; g fuel-house; h back 
entrance to kitchen ; i water-closet, with 
four bedrooms over, and sundry closets. 
The roof is to be covered with ornamental 
tiles, the walls trellised with wire 6 inches 


Fig. 693. 


tile base, and coi)ed with the same, will 
})roduce ]>arapets similar to figs. 692 to 
69/5. lliey should be jointed with cement, 
and tlie whole wiished over a good stone 
coh)ur. 

The house represented by fig. 696 
stands on a platform elevated three feet 



Fig.6!)2. 

!■ - — . 
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1 Fig. 694. 




Fig. 695. 


from the walls, and covered with creepers. 
The whole to be enclosed by a rustic 
fence 3 feet high, vdth a walk and flower 
borders. 


Fig. 696. 
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Fig. 700, of which figs. 
701 and 702 are ground- 
plan, was designed by us for 
a gentleman in Ai^llshire. 
The old English style 
aj)pear8 to be that most 
suitable in order to accord 
with the mansion and 
situation. The structure 
is set on an elevated ter- 
race of 2^ feet above 
the gi’ound-level, to secure 
dryness in the ground 
floor, and to give greater 
apparent elevation to the 
building. The oriel or pro- 
jecting windows at the ends 
are intended to give expres- 
sion to the style; they may 
liowcver l)e disj)en8ed with, 



Fig. mo. 



and ordinaiy ones substituted. The roof 
projects 2 feet over the walls, to keep them 
dry. White firel)rick.s arc used for the door 
porcli, the rebates, sills, and lintels of the 
windows. The first 12 inches above the 
ground-line j)rojcct inches beyond the 
j)lumh of the walls, and arc also of fire- 
l>rick, to form a plinth. The comers are 
to l)e carried up with the same material, 
and the wdiole of the walls built hollow, 
w ith bricks well burned and of a subdued 
colour. 

The ground floor, fig. 701, consists of a 
porch a, G feet by 4^ feet ; passage and 
staircase b ; sitting parlour c, 12 feet by 
1 1 feet, with closet d ; kitchen <j, 12 feet 
by 11 feet, with closet /; pantry y, 6 feet 
by 5 feet ; back kitchen, wash-house, and 
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scullery A, 12 feet by 11 feet, with boiler 
t ; BinkJ; fixed washing-troughs Jt k, the 
waste water of which is to Ml into the 
tank under water-closet 1. This apart- 
ment also answers for a back or common 
entrance, the door of which is at m. A 
closet is placed under the stairs. 

Fig. 702.— The upper floor consists of 


stair landing n ; family bedroom o, 10 feet 
by 8 feet, with two useful closets at each 
side— a portion of the width of most 
houses cut off asd)eing deficient in head 
room, and in few cases turned to any 
useful account The convenience of such 
places to a femily is great ctn<l the only 
expense to the proprietor is merely the 


all 
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little extra flooring and a couple of 2 >lain 
doors. The bedroom />, 10 feet by 8 feet, 
may be for the female part of the family, 
and has the same convenience of store 
closets as the last. Bedromn ^ is for tlie 
male part of the family. Each of the bed- 
rooms has an open fireplace. The stair- 
case is lighted by a skylight 3 feet by 
4 feet, set in the roof immediately under 
the ridge on the north side, which will be 


found better than a storm wdndow, and 
less expensive. 

Fig, 703 represents a cottage in which 
the style is simple, yet ornamental. The 
roof projects 2 feet over the walla, show- 
ing the ends of the rafters as brackets. 

Ground floor, fig. 704, shows front en- 
trance porch a, 7 feet by 6 feet j family 
room 6, 16 feet by 16 feet ; parlour c, 16 
feet by 16 feet ; kitchen d, 15 feet by 11 
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• feet ^ As, ia houses of this description, 
tiie kitcben is usually the rooiu most oon- 
stauti^ Qooupied by the family, there is 
uo^ objeotiou to the entiunce to the stairs 
beiag placed withiu it There is a closet 
under the stairs. All the flues, excepting 
one bedroom, are placed in one stack, 
which is in the centre of the house, so 
that no heat is lost Back entrance e, 
enclosed for warmth ; / water-closet ; y 


fuel place ; both of tliese are 4 feet by 5, 
and have a lean-to roof. 

Tlie upper floor, fig. 705, contains a 
family bedroom A, 16 feet by 12 feet ; a 
bedroom for females, #, 16 feet by 12 feet, 
each of which has three closets ; a bed- 
room for males, i, 12^ feet by 9 feet, with 
open fireplace and a closet, on each side ; 
I: is a closet over front door porch, 7 feet 
by 6 feet. 


Pig. 703. 



^ Fig. 706 represents a house in the old ground glas.s; pailour c, 14 feet by 12 
English style, and gives a view of the feet; family room, d, 14 feet by 12 feet, 
^ fronts. with oriel window, commanding a view 

Hie ground-plan, fig. 707, shows the over the garden and back offices ; kitchen, 
entrance porch a, from wliich we pass to «, 12^ feet by 12 feet, with a dry closet 
the lobby and staircase 6, by a Venetian on each side of the fireplace ; back kit- 
door, the upper part of which is to be of chen, scullery, or wash-house, f, with 
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boiler, 12^ feet by 9 flset; pantry,y;A 
Aud i two closets ; water-closet j. 

F%, 708, 


f.i 


Chamber floor, fig. 708, contaiiiB family 
bedroom, 12| feet by 12 feet, with two 
^ walUclosets ; femaW 

Ig bedroom, 14 feet by 

I Jq 

closets; males’ bed- 
room, m, 12 feet by 9| 
feet ; closet n. 

Assiitant gardeners* 
apartmefOs, — Intimate- 
ly connected with the 
accommodation pro- 
Tided for the head 
^ gardener is that of his 

H assistants. A number 

these, in proportion 
HT to the size and duly 

required, should hare 
accommodation found 
for them within the 


Fig. 707. 



garden. Such is the 
case more generally 
in Scotland than in 
England, although in 
tlie latter the practice 
is more frequent now 
than formerly. The 
advantages both to the 
employer and the em- 
ployed arc much great- 
er than may be gene- 
rally supposed. With- 
out going into the 
reasons for this asser- 
tion, we shall briefly 
state what that accom- 
modation should be. 
The sitting and eating 
room should be de- 


Fig. 70S. 



cidedly separated from 
the sleeping apart- 
ments. Each person 
should have a bed to 
himself, and if not a 
separate room, not 
more than two beds 
should be in each. 
The beds should be of 
iron, mounted on cas- 
tors, and completely 
furnished with bed- 
ding and curtains. 
Each man should have 
a small table with a 
drawer, to serve for 
dressing and writing, 
w ith looking - glass, 
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w»8hliaiid>8ta]k4 watwr jug, basin, and 
towel Both bed and iable linen 
should be changed once a-week, and the 
bedding cleaned twice a-year. It is 
extremely desirable that an apartment 
should be set apart for cooking and clean- 
ing ; and into it a supply of water should 
be brought, as well as a sink for the escape 
of slops. In this apartment should be a 
set of cupboards, one at least for each 
person, in which to keep his provisions, 
and these sliould be provided with differ- 
ent locks. A clean jack, or round towel, 
should be hung up in this apartment 
every day ; and the washing, cooking, and 
bed-making should be attended to by an 
elderly female. The men should be pro- 
vided with fuel and light ; and if the em- 
ployer studies the moral condition of his 
servants, the most useful pnictiwil books 
on their profession should be at tlieir ser- 
vice. The rooms should be dry, and well 
lighted and ventilated, the floor standing 2 
feet above the ground-level, and boarded. 
If a cellar be underneath, so much the 
better; and in a portion of this the cooking 
apartment may be placed. In time of 
sickness, medical and nursing attendance 
(if the latter is required,) should be found 
them ; and in the case of death, they 
should be buried respectably. Some may 
think these indulgences great ; we do iKd 
envy the minds of such ; — and for prece- 
dents we have only to name Dalkeith and 
Drumlanng Castle, where even more than 
these reasonable comforts are ]>r(-»vided. 
As these pages may Ik? perused by the 
younger members of our profession, we 
shall state some of the duties required of 
young men enjoying those privileges; for 
privileges they assuredly are, compared 
with the dreadful dens to which many 
are driven, and more dreadful influence 
which an opposite mode of treatment has 
on many youthful minds. The master 
has a right to expect constant attendance 
to duty night and day ; he is entitled to 
insist on no outgoings at night to jmblic 
houses, or otherwise, without leave asked 
and given, and to prohibit all Sunday visit- 
ing. He has a right to require that those 
who are not needed on Sunday for tiie 
works of necessity, which in extensive gar- 
dens arc many, be recommended to attend 
some place of worship at least once a-day, 
without using any coercion as to what 
church j and that orderly conduct, clean- 


liness in person, and polite demeanour to 
superiors, be insisted on. 

That great advantages oriiw from young 
men visiting other gardens is unquestion- 
able; and therefore, to enable them to do so, 
w e have long made it a rule that they shall 
have any reasonable time, at convenient 
seasons, and be furnished wdth letters of 
introduction to other head gardeners, to 
see the gardens under their charge. The 
bothy system we wish to see completely 
swept aw^ay ; nay, the very name obliter- 
ated from our national vocabulary. 


§ 2.— THE FRUIT-ROOM. 

o 

It is somewhat surprising, after all the 
expense gone to in the formation of gar- 
dens and orchards, the building of walls 
hot and ct‘ld. the erection of fi-uit-houscs 
of all descriptions, which we see going ou 
from one end of the land to the other, 
that after all these are completed, and the 
fruit j>roduced, there is not one garden in 
ten, nay, ]>erhaps less, where any reason- 
able provision is made for its j>roper re- 
ce})tiou and preservation. Why this 
should \ye so is not eiusy to account for, as 
the fruit-room in itself is cert^iinly as in- 
teresting a part of a garden structure us 
any of those we liuve named. 

Uj)on this subject we find a gi’cat 
diversity of opinions, some of them dia- 
metrically oj>pt>sed to each other, and not 
a few’ scarcely consistent with sound 
sense. To the sounder views on the sub- 
ject we shall confine ourselves, u.s being of 
the greater imf»ortance. We sliall only 
premise by obseiving that these things 
are <lone differently ou the (’ontiucut, 
where great care is bxken of their winter 
fruit — pears and apjdes in particular — and 
where a sjHiciesof accelerating and retard- 
ing, rijK'iiing and coh)unng, goes on con- 
sUiiitly, in itself an imjioitant bmnch of 
horticultural science. The results ai*e, 
that in France and Germany apples and 
peal's are brought to the table in higher 
jierfection, and for a longer jicriod of the 
year, than with us ; and by this art of 
retarding and ripening them at will, wo 
find certain jicpular kinds daily on the 
table for several months in succession. 
Nor is it altogether to tlie climate that 
all tliis is to be attributed ; nor is it to 
be attributed to their better constructed 
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friut**rooms, for those, in general, are only 
dry cellars; the greater care taken in 
their management is the principal cause 
of it all. No doubt, however, the climate 
of France, Belgium, and the south of Ger- 
many, is better adapted for the produc- 
tion of fine fruit of certain kinds than 
ours, on account of the greater warmth 
of their summers, and the greater amount 
of solar influence they enjoy. 

Little information has been given us by 
horticultuml writers upon the construc- 
tion of fruit-rooms, or the preservation of 
fruit : although most of them have given 
us their practice, but few of them have 
detailed the reasons for it. The late 
Thomas Andrew Knight was amongst the 
first who took up this matter ; and his 
valuable papers in the Transjictions 
of the Horticultural Society” undoubt- 
edly laid the foundation of all hitherto 
attained on the subject. Tlie most valu- 
able information that has as yet been 
published on the subject will be found in 
the early numbers of “The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” and is based upon the experi- 
ments made by Mr Thompson in the 
gardens of the Horticultural Society of 
London. Although wo differ from that 
high authority in .some minor points, yet, 
as a whole, his experience is far too valu- 
able not to find a ])lace in a work of this 
kind. The following excellent remarks 
on the principles that ought to guide the 
designer, in the building and amingement 
of a fruit-room, are from the work men- 
tioned above: “Darkness, a low steady 
temperature, dryness, and exclusion of 
atmospheric air, are the gi*eat ]>oints to 
secure.” The term dryness here, we 
think, should be taken with some qualifi- 
cation, as apples arc found to keep in a 
rather damp atmo.sphero. Kegardingthe 
exclusion of light, the above authority 
very sensibly remarks : “ If the light of 
the sun strikes upon a plant, the latter 
immediately parts with its moisture by 
perspiration ; and it docs so in proportion 
to the force exercised upon it by the sun, 
and independent of temperature. The 
greatest amount of perspiration takes 
jdaco beneath the direct rays of the sun, 
and the smallest in tliose places which 
daylight reaches with most difficulty. 
Now the surface of a fruit perspires like 
that of a leaf, although not to the same 
amount. When a leaf perspires while 


growing on a tree, it is immediately sup- 
plied with more water by the stem, and 
thus is enabled to bear the loss produced 
by light striking on its surf^; but 
when a leaf is plucked it withers, because 
there is no longer a source of supply for 
it. So it is with a fruit : while growing 
on the tree, it is perpetually supplied by 
the stem with water enough to replace 
that which is all day long flying off from 
its surface ; but as soon as it is gathered, 
that source of supply is removed, and 
then, if the light strikes it ever so feebly, 
it loses weight without being able to re- 
place its loss. It is thus that fruit be- 
comes shrivelled and withered prema- 
turely. Light should, then, have no 
access to a good fruit-room.” Some qua- 
lification, however, is necessary on this 
point, for it is well known that, if fruit 
be gathered before it is fully matured, it 
will shrivel, let it be placed in whatever 
position as regards light it may ; and 
hence gathering fruit too early should be 
avoided. We grant, however, that light 
brings about this shrivelling sooner, in 
immaturely ripened fruit, than darkness 
would do ; but, nevertheless, unripened 
fruit cannot be prevented from shrivel- 
ling, place it where we may. 

liegarding temperature, “it should be 
low and uniform. If it is high — that is 
to say, much above 40^ — the juices of the 
fruit will have a tendency to decompose, 
and thus decay will be accelerated ; if, on 
the contrary, it is below 32® decomposi- 
tion of another kind is produced in conse- 
quence of the chemical action of freezing.*’ 
Here, wc think, the statement is sl^ ^v 
defective, for it is quite well known . 
apples, in Canada and other cold conn- 
tries — nay, not iiiifreqiiently in our own 
— are often frozen quite hard ; but in 
consequence of that process taking place 
in the dark, and the counter process of 
thawing also, without the influence of 
light, that chemical change does not take 
place wdiich otherwise would if the freez- 
ing and thawing went on in the light, or 
even if frozen apples were brought out of 
the dork into the light to thaw. The 
potato is another example of this fiewst 
Potatoes planted in autumn, as well as 
those left in the gromid, and so fer 
covered as to be l^yond the range of 
light, are not injured by frost, although 
they may have bwn so^pral times as hard 
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ns a stone during the winter. Plants 
f^zen in a pit, if left covered and in the 
dark, are seldom injured ; but if exposed 
to light before being fully thawed, they 
almok invariably perish. Witli these 
practical facts before our eyes, we are 
rather surprised at the above opinion 
being given without some qualification, 
considering the intelligence and physio- 
logical attainments of the source from 
which it emanated. The chemical action 
here meant may only apply to the dete- 
rioration of the quality of the fruit, which 
would assuredly be the result, but cer- 
tainly not to its decomposition — that is 
to sfiy, if it is continued to be kept in 
darkness. To resume our quotation, 
however : “ In any c;ise, fluctuations of 
temperature are productive of decay. A 
steady temj)erature of 3o° to 4b, ^ with a 
dry atmosphere, will be found the best 
for most kinds of fruit.’' A dry atmo- 
sphere has the etfoct of shrivelling up the 
skins of apples and pears upon a prin- 
ciple somewhat amilogous to that stated 
in the paragraph jibove on Light. “ Some 
pears of the late kinds are, however, better 
to be kept in a tenq>eraturc as high as 
for this ri|)ens them, deprives them 
of their grittines.s, and imj)roves tlieir 
quality very essentially. We do not, 
how’ever, conceive that the general con- 
struction of the fruit-room ought to be 
altered on their account ; we would 
rather make some especial arrangement 
for such eases.” 

Our practical experience in t]iismatt<*r, 
and the lcs.soiis we got from some of the 
most eminent Continental fruit-urrowers, 
lead us to the conclusion that several 
apartments are requisite in every fruit- 
room ; and if we may make so free with 
the three degrees of comparison,” we 
would have them in this way — cool, 
cooler, coolest The longest-keeping sorts 
— that is, those that are longest in rificn- 
ing — should lodge in No. 3, where they 
would remain, as it were, in a state of 
suspended animation ; for at a low tem- 
perature they w'Dald neither very speedily 
rot nor change their state ; — ripen they 
would nut The medium-keeping sorts 
should occupy No. 2, and the autumnal 
kinds No. 1. As the emptying of tlie 
last proceeds, it should l>e filled up from 
No. 2, and so on Tmtil April, May, and 
June, when all No. 3’s inhabitants w'ould, 


after passing through No. 2, at last find 
themselves in No. 1, in a state almost fit 
for the table. The ripening process must 
take place gradually, when upon a lai^ 
scale ; but circumstances will often occur, 
making it necessary to accelerate that pro- 
cess, and then recourse must be had to 
w arm closets or the like, as a pear that 
might be kept till June in a low' tempera- 
ture may, by Injing gradually brought into 
wanner ones, be fit to eat in N ovember. It 
is warmth that ripens, and cold that pre- 
vents that })roees.s from going on. Mr Boa- 
ton, a highly intelligent man. sfiys in “ The 
Gardeners' Chronicle — ** I have some- 
times liad nj)ples as hard as cannon-balls 
with frost ; and by keeping the room quite 
close for a time after the return of fresh 
weather, tlicy did md seem much aftected 
by it.” The late Thomas Andrew Knight 
rec(»rn mended e.vclusion of air, as he 
j>aeked his cluaee fruit in air-tight ves- 
sels. and ])laeed them *^in a dry and cold 
situation.” 

Mr Thompson goes on to say regarding 
ventilatio!! — “All authors and all pnieti- 
cal men are agreed in recommending the 
air of the fruit-n»om t(i he diy. Dainp- 
nes.s produces mouhline.s.s, encourriges the 
growth of minute fungi, and accelerates 
the ]»rogres.s of decay, the moment that 
commences, from wiiatcvcr cau.se. It is, 
liowever, to be uudersti>od that we do not 
mean by dryness what is ehemically so 
called, but merely that comliti<ui of the 
air to which the term is ef)mmonly ap- 
j)licd. it i.s for the sake of ])re8erving 
this sUiteof tlie air of the fruit-room that 
C(»nstant ventilation is reetunmended by 
many persons; hut in that recommenda- 
tion we hy no means concur. A power 
of thorough ventilation must, no dembt, 
be j)osses.sed by the gardener, to be used 
ill case (ff necessity, for the purjiose of 
removing offeiisive smells arising from 
the juitrefaction of tlie fniit. But the 
power should be rarely exercised ; and if 
the commeiieemcut of decay is watched 
wdth vigilance — if no substances liable to 
decay are introduced — if fruit is removed 
as soon as it begins to sjiot — and, finally, 
if iKjrfect cleanliness is maintained, there 
will seldom be any occasion for ventila- 
tion. 

“ One reason why ventilation by con- 
tinual currents of air is objectionable, is, 
that they incessantly carry off from fruit 
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the moisture it contains^ and thus act in 
the same way as light, producing.shrivel- 
ling, and destroying that plump appec^- 
anoe which gives beauty to the fruit 
Another reason is, that an equable tem- 
perature is scarcely to be maintained when 
the air is constanUy changed. It may be 
8ai(^ indeed, that the sweating of the 
fruit throws into the air so much fresh 
moisture that constant ventilation be- 
comes indispensable, in order to remove 
this excessive humidity. But we answer, 
that no fruit should be allowed to sweat 
in the fruit-room.” The means of venti- 
lation should certainly be provided, but 
it should be had recourse to as seldom as 
possible. 

‘^The house,” says Duro, in the work 
last quoted, “ in the first place should be 
ventilated in the ceiling — as, from the 
moment of storing until the apple is ab- 
solutely decayed, an organic transposition 
of its ports is constantly going on ; there- 
fore it is important to allow the confined 
air of the room, which becomes highly 
impregnated with the effluvia, to pass off. 
Any animal or vegetable substance in a 
sound state is more liable to become dis- 
eased when placed in an atmosphere im- 
pregnated with effluvia ; but again, on 
the other hand, it is well known that 
apples and pears shrivel and lose their 
flavour when exposed, particularly in 
spring, to the free admission of external 
air. This may l)e attributed not so much 
to the free admission of air, as to tlie 
increased temperature which the air in 
spring has attained. The iucreased heat 
of the atfhosphere then dries up the juices 
of the apple, and destroys its flavour : in 
fact, fruit so ex})osed becomes tasteless 
and tough. Now' it appears,” he says, 
quite necessary to admit air, or rather 
to allow the impure air to pass off quickly 
at^the ceiling, without creating a com- 
plete current in the house, and to exclude 
the admission of external air at the doors 
and windows as much as possible, to keep 
down the temperature of the room, for on 
this a great deal depends. Could the 
same kind of temperature be maintained 
in spring as during winter, there can l)e 
no doubt but fruit would keep much 
better, and be better flavoured.” 

On the construction of a fruit-room 
according to the foregoing principles, the 
following directions are given : “ It should 
VOL. L 
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be near the gardener's residence, and 
sufficiently large to enable him to store 
away the whole winter produce of his 
trees without heaping or confusion. The 
walls should be ^ick enough to prevent 
the entrance of frost, which may be 
effected either by building them faoUow, 
or by guarding them externally by a casing 
of earth. It would be better without 
windows; but if they are considered 
necessary, they ought to be made writh 
double sashes, and wadded shutters to fix 
on the inside. If the room is covered by 
a roof, its ceiling should be ^ pugged,' or 
rendered frost-proof by some other means, 
such as effective thatch. It would, how- 
ever, be better if the fruit-room had a 
chamber over it, in which the gardener 
can arrange his summer fruit, sweat his 
w'inter store before laying it by, and pre- 
pare his dessert as required. In that case 
the fruit-room itself might be communi- 
cated w ith by a trap-door, and the ordinary 
entrance to it in the outer wall would 
seldom require to be used.” 

Ventilation is only to be applied so far 
as ma}' be necessary for getting rid of the 
foul air that w ould of course accumulate 
in a place shut closely up, and containing 
a quantity of vegetable matter. This 
ventilation might be effected by having 
w'ooden chimneys 6 or 8 inches square, 
passing from the roof of the room into the 
air above, and these secured against rain 
by a coping in the usual manner, and pro- 
vided with a sliding or flap door or lid 
below, to prevent circulation when not 
required. Everything tending to damp 
or decomposition should be carefully kept 
out of the fruit-room. “ In all cases the 
fruit-room should be built on a dry bot- 
tom. If the situation is low, the founda- 
tions must be raised in proportion, so as 
to elevate it completely above the damp 
of the eiirth ; and if it is floored with con- 
crete, or some substance impervious to 
moisture, and in which mice cannot bur- 
row, so much the better. 

“ Supposing that space enough can be 
afforded, tlie fruit-room would be im- 
proved by being divided into two or three 
compartments, to separate the ripening 
fruit from that which will be later. In 
such a case Uie door should be at the end 
of the room, and the fruit which ripens 
first should be next the door, while that 
which is latest should be stored up in the 

3 Q 
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furthest compartment The reason for 
ancb an arrangement is, that the com* 
paartment next the door may be ventilated 
without opening the other di\i8ions ; and 
as ripening firuit requires more ventilation 
th<in such as is still immature, this is an 
important provision. Then, when the 
first division is empty, the second may be 
opened and ventilated witliout interfering 
with the third. In such a case, however, 
when a chamber is over the room, the 
second and third compartments must 
have chimneys cai’i-ied through the floor, 
and ceiling also, of the chaml>er. 

“ In situations where the fruit-room 
can be built adjoining a hotliouse, it 
would be advantiigeous to construct an 
additional closet, which msiy he warmed 
by the flue of the hothouse, iii order to 
receive winter pears. These are all ex- 
ceedingly improved if graduivlly intro- 
duced to a tem[>erature of GO^ or there- 
abouts, in which to ri[u*n.” 

The interior fitting ii]j is slightly treated 
on in this excellent j)a|>er : Tiiere must 
be shelves, composed of paiullel rails, on 
which to store away the fruit, and a 
table, on which to place it occasionally, 
and wooden boxes and earthen jars, in 
which to pack particular varieties. The 
only thing that is muteriiil to observe is, 
the quality of the wood, wliich must not 
be such as to communicate an unplciisjuit 
taste to the fruit that touche^ it. (iooil, 
clean pine W'ood, or white deal, is probably 
the Iwjst material that can be enipbijed.” 

Eveiy variety of jiine timber comumni- 


cago, we are the more disposed to avail 
ourselves of as much inibrmation as we 
can command, that the various opinions 
may Ihj brought together, ^ as to enable 
the reader to judge for himself, and to 
adopt that plan most suitable to existing 
circumstiinces, and, at the same time, 
most adapted to carrying out the end in 
view. “ When a room is wanted to pro* 
serve apples and jKfars to os great a length 
of time as it is jwssihle for these fruits to 
keep, it ought always to Ihj fixed in as 
cool a place a.s ji(Kssible,-~even a cellar 
keeps apples well : though I do not 
advise a fruit- room to Ik? entirely under 
ground, I yet tliink it ought to be par- 
tially so. Tlie reiison why I recom- 
mend a humid atim»sphere is, from fre- 
quently having found ajqdcs in the spring 
m<»nths amongst stmwl jerry leaves, long 
gra>s, ike., under tin* trees : thus fallen off, 
they were in a 1 setter state of prcser\‘ation 
than those* stored in the usual maimer.*’ 
Tliis writer lays the usual stress on the 
nece>-'ity t>f carebd gathering, recoin- 
mend.s placing the fruit singly on the 
shtdve.s with the crown u[», as decay 
generally takes place first near the crown : 
it is then much ea.sicr ))orceived. He 
uI>o, like ourselves, prefei's laying the 
fruit ou the shelves at once, and dispenses 
altoirether with the ceremony of sweating 
them, and very pro]>erly advises as little 
handling of the fruit as jxissible, as that 
not only bruises them, but also removes 
that “greasy substance Mhicb all apples, 
more or Jess, exhale, and which 1 con- 


cates more or less a terebinthoiis or tur- 
pentine flavour to fruit, at least for seve- 
ral years after it has l>een first u.sed. 
Beech, although not a very durable woo<i, 
is better; and, from all our ex[)erierice, we 
would say poplar is the liest, not only fis 
communicating no bad flavour, but also 
on account of its durability, and the 
beautiful, clean, w'hite ap[>earancc it hiis 
— a merit which has led to its intro<Juc- 
tion as a flooring boarding in houses of 
the first class. 


sider i.s one of the most essential requi- 
sites to their keeping well, — as* it forms 
a sort of natural varuislj or coating of 
paint sufficient to exclude all moisture, 
and in.stead of being hurtful is congenial, 
by checking the too rapid |>erHpiration of 
the fruit.” By this authority we find that 
frost is not so injurious to the keeping of 
apples as some 8up[M)Sc, else those found 
by him, as well us humlreds of times by 
ourselves, under the circumstances alwve 
stated, would not have been sound in 


An anonymous correspondent in the 
work last quoted offers the following judi- 
cious remarks on this subject, which we 
are induced to give nearly at length ; for, 
^ we have already remarked, the very 
imjKjrtant subject of fruit-rooms has 
hitherto been very superficially noticed in 
works on horticulture. This being the 


spring, when merely covered with a few 
strawberry^ leaves or long grass under the 
trees. 

liegarding ventilation he says ; ** Too 
much ventilation is apt to cause the fruit 
to shrivel, or wither rather, prematurely, 
long before they ought to do so ; it is, 
therefore, for that reason that I reoom- 
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maid fruit being atored away in a cool, 
damp place ; certainly it ought to be tree 
from all noxious smell or disagreeable 
vapour.” He also approves of the room 
being kept dark, ana ventilation only 
given in cool windy days, “ when occa- 
sionally all the doors and windows may 
be opened for a short time, merely to 
sweeten the air inside the house, by cany- 
ing the rank or stagnant air out of it — an 
operation only required occasionally.” 

By microscopic examination it will be 
found that the decay of fruit is often 
caused, and rapidly increased, by minute 
fungi, and that when the spawn of these 
fungi is once generated in a fruit-room, it 
spreads over the whole contents like a 
contagious disease. The seed, or spores, 
like those of all crypU»gamic plants, are 
fur too minute tri be distinguished by the 
naked eye ; they, however, float in the 
atmosphere in innumerable quantities, 
and, in ]>lace8 congenial to their existence, 
their presence is more readily discovered 
by the sense of smell than by that of 
sight. They appear to float about like 
the motes in the sun's beams, until they 
find a favourable place of settlement, or 
they may iK)ssibly be attracted to it by 
some cause entirely l>eyoud our conce])- 
tiou. The nidus cm which they establish 
themselves is those jmrts of fruits uhich 
liavc btKjn torn, cxiU or scratched ; there 
they insinuate themselves, and fructify 
amazingly. They are doubtless able also 
to introduce their niicn^scopical spawn 
through the pores of even entire skinnoil 
fruits, and although with less activit}', yet 
with equal certainty, they will soon cause 
their decay. This sliows us the great 
necevssity of ixmiovhig every sejia rate fruit 
the moment it exhibits symj)toms of de- 
cay ; for, as soon as that is apj)arent, the 
seeds or spores of the fungus are })erfectcd, 
and ready to be wafted in the air of the 
house to every part of it, and so increase 
the contamination; for every speck of 
decay, however small it may ai)pear to 
our vision, contains myriads of seeds, 
each capable of producing the very same 
©fleet when placed on a proper nidus, and 
under those circumstances most favour- 
able for its reproduction. 

No doubt tiiore is a period of existence 
to which every kind of fruit, as well as 
every living tiling, is limited. Natuml 
decay, tlierefore, will at the end of those 


periods take place without the agency of 
fungi j and b^ond this period all the art 
of man cannot extend so long as it is 
kept in its natural state and form. But, 
as Dr Lindley has observed, “ it is one 
thing for the texture of a fruit to be 
destroyed by the ordinary agencies of 
decomposition at its natural period, and 
another for the action of those agencies 
to be brought on long before the neces- 
sary term of existence has been run out 
— by the ravages of parasites, the removal 
of which is to a considerable extent 
within our jx)wer.*' Hot lime is a great 
enemy to all the fungus tribe ; and hence 
it may be used in fhiit-rooms, not only 
for the purpose of preventing their appear- 
ance, but also, to a certain extent, de- 
stroying those that may have already 
taken possession of it Its known pro- 
j)erties of abstracting moisture are so great 
that a bushel of unslacked lime has been 
calculated to absorb five gallons of water. 
The best mode of applying it is to place 
pieces of it in an unslacked state in shal- 
low pans distributed about the house. 

The method of preserving fruits prac- 
tised by M. Deslongchamps, and an- 
nounced in the “Memoriid Encyclop6- 
diqiie,” consists in having recourse to 
artificial cold to rebvrd their ripening, and 
so placing them in a stationary condition 
until he wished them to be brought to 
maturity at a late period of the season. 
The priuciplo of his plan is to keep them 
free from moisture, and in a low tem- 
j>erature, as little above the freezing-point 
as possible. With this view^ he had zinc 
boxes made, 1 foot deep and 6 inches 
broad, with a detached lid of the same 
material, with a projecting rim. In these 
boxes he packed his finer pears, each 
enveloped in fine paper, and over that 
another covering of coarser paper. When 
the boxes were filled, he sealed them her- 
metically by pasting tliiok paper round 
the edge of the box and lid, packed them 
in wooden cases, and set these on the top 
of the ice in his ice-house. A dry me- 
dium around the fruit and a low tem- 
perature was thus obtained. A somewhat 
similar mode was practised by Columella 
for preserving grapes : they were packed 
in earthenware jars covered with lids, 
which were luted round with clay; they 
were next coated with pitch and sunk in 
deep wells, where they were kept down by 
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ao that BO part of them should 
rise above the surfitoe of the water. Here, 
again, we have a low and uniform tempe- 
rature. 

The garrets of houses are too often 
converted into fruit-rooms. It would be 
difficult to hnd a worse situation than 
these, as they are more influenced by 
change of temperatiu^ than ainy other 
part of a house. Dry cellars, where a 
regular fruit-room is not deemed neces- 
sary, are the best part of a dwelling for 
this purpose ; and in such the Continentid 
fruit-growers and dealers preserve tlieirs. 

With the exception of the quotations 
we have made in the beginning of this 
article from “ The Gardeners’ Chronicle/' 
there has, in reality, been little written 
upon the subject of preserving fruit and 
the construction of fruit-rooms of much 
utility. The papers by the late Mr 
Knight in “The Horticultural Society’s 
Transactions " are valuable ; but they re- 
late to practice only, excepting the follow- 
ing rationale, which merits attention : 
“ A dry, wanii atmosphere operates very 
favourably to the preservation of fruits 
under certain circumstances, but under 
other circumstances verj’ injuriously ; for 
the action of those electric attractions 
which occasion the decay and decomposi- 
tion of fruits, is suspended by the opera- 
tion of different causes in different fruits, 
and even in the same fruit in different 
states of maturity. When a grajje is 
growing upon the vine, and till it has 
attained perfect maturity, it is obviously 
a living body, and its preservation is 
dependmg upon the powers of life ; but 
when the same fruit has some time passed 
its state of perfect maturity, and has 
begun to shrivel, the powers of life aio 
probably no longer, or at most very 
feebly, in action ; and the fruit appears 
to be then preser^'ed by the combined 
operation of its celJuiar texture, the anti- 
sceptic powers of the saccharine matter it 
contains, and by the exclusion of air by 
its external skin ; but if that be destroyed, 
it immediately perishes. If longer re- 
tained in a dry and warm temjjerature, 
the grape becomes gradually converted 
into a raisin, and its component parts are 
then only held in combination by the 
ordinary laws of chemistry. 

"A Nonpareil apple, or a Catillac or 
d’Auch pear, exhibits all the character- 


istics of a living vegetable body kmg after 
it has been taken ftrom the tree, and 
appears to possess all the powers of other 
similar vegetable bodies, except that of 
growing, or vitally uniting to itself other 
matter; and the experiments which I 
shall proceed to state prove that the pear 
is oi)erated upon by external causes, nearly 
in the same manner after it has been de^ 
tached from tlie tree, as when it remains 
vitally united to it 

“ Most of the fine French pears, parti- 
cularly the pear d’Auch, arc much sub- 
ject, particularly when cultivated in a 
cold and unfavourable climate, to crack 
upon the trees before they l)ecomo full 
grown, and consequently to decay Ixjfore 
their proper season, or state of maturity ; 
and those which present these defects in 
my garden are therefore always taken 
from the trees to a vineiy, in which a 
small fire is constantly kept in winter, 
and tliey ai*e there j)lac*ed at a small dis- 
tance over the flue. Thus circumstanced, 
a jmrt of my crop of d’Auch pears ripen, 
and will perish if not used in November, 
when the remainder continue sound and 
firm till March or April, or later ; and 
tliC Siime wai’m temperature which pre- 
serves the grape in a slightly shrivelled 
state till January, rapidly accelerates the 
maturity and consequent decay of the 
pear. By gathering a part of my sw^au’s- 
egg pears early in the season, (selecting 
such as are most advanced tow’ords matu- 
rity,) and subjecting them, in the manner 
above mentioned, to artificial heat, and 
by retarding the maturity of the later 
part of the produce of the same trees, I 
have often had that fruit upon my table, 
nearly in an etjual State of perfection, 
from the end of October to the beginning 
of Pebruary; but the most jjerfect in 
every re8j>ect have been those tliat have 
been cxjKMsed in the vineiy to light and 
artificial heat as soon as gathered.” 

On the construction of a fruit-room, 
Mailer, in the work last quoted, says: 
“ The room may be of any form, but one 
long and narrow is generally best adapted 
for ventilation, and heating and drying 
when nccessaiy by a flue. The system of 
shelves may be placed along one side, and 
may be raised to the height of 6 feet or 
more, according to the niunber wanted. 
The shelves are formed of open work, on 
which to place square sievw of fruit, each 
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of which should be numbered, and a 
table or slate containiug the correspond- 
ing numbens ma^ be hung up in the 
room ; and opposite each number should 
be a space for noting down daily the 
number taken out of each sieve for use.” 

The fruit-room in the Horticultural 
Society's garden at Chiswick is a long, 
narrow apartment, having a northern 
exposure. The floors are formed of con- 
crete, to prevent rats or mice from getting 
in ; a counter-like table occupies the 
centre, and the sides are fitted up with 
shelves of open trellis-work, on which the 
fruit is laid. Such, we may here observe, 
is the general form and arrangement of 
what may be called the better sorts of 
fruit-rooms. Tlie fruit-room at Dalkeith 
is almost a fac-simile of this one, l>eiug 
furnished with shutters to the windows 
inside, and box-ventilators a through to the 
ceilings, and extended to an opening in 
the top of the back wall, as will be seen 
by fig. 709. In this fig. we have shown 



what we consider to be the best kind of 
building for this purpose. The walls are 
built hollow, to resist external damp, heat, 
and cold. Ventilation is carried on by 
an oi>ening in the ceiling, and the damp 
or foul air made to esciipc through tbe 
box a, and out at the top of the wall. 
Both ends of this ventilating tube are to 
be shut, when necesstviy, by letting down 
the flap lids b 6, to which a line and pul- 
leys are applied for the purpose. The 
ceiling is triple-coated with plaster, and 
deafened with nogging above. The slates 
are laid in mortar, also to exclude air, and 
double-thick sarking is laid under them, 
tongued and grooved. Thin canvass cur- 
tains, hung on rollers c c, are let up and 
down in front of the shelves, to exclude air 
and light when it may be necessary to open 


tiie door. The fruit is laid upon the side 
riielves dd^ on both sides, and the opera* 
tion of sorting is carried on on the counter- 
like table e in the centre. Under this 
table are drawers, /, for the finer spe- 
cimens of both apples and pears. *^6 
whole of this apartment is darkened by 
keeping the window-shutters shut ; and 
as the decomposition of fruit appears not 
to be so much affected by candle light as 
by solar light, the necessary operations 
are carried on by that light entirely. We 
have deemed it’ unnecessary to give a 
ground-plan of this erection, as it will 
appear sufficiently obvious and clear that 
a vestibule or entrance apailment may 
be made, in which specimens of the various 
fruits may be exhibited, and where the 
necessary operations of packing and ar- 
ranging the dessert may go on. The side 
shelves may l>e enclosed by having fold- 
ing-doors in front of them, and they may 
also l)€ divided into compartments of from 
6 to 10 feet in length each. If it be found 
inconvenient to have a fruit-cellar under 
such a room, it may, if of sufficient size, 
be divided into two apartments, one of 
which may be dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the later kinds, and therefore may 
be kept darkened and shut up; while 
the other department is set apart for 
cleaning, packing, exhibiting the fruit, 
and ripening it off* for use. 

Justice, Hitt, Forsyth, Smith, Stewart, 
Knight, and others, recommended and 
used caiihenware jars, in which they 
packed their best fruit — the two former 
between layers of moss, and sinking 
them to the depth of a foot in dry 
sand in a cellar, in preference to keeping 
them spread on tables or shelves in 
a fruit-room : the moss should be dis- 
pensed wuth. With this omission, there 
is little difference between their prac- 
tice and tlrat of Mr Knight, who also 
packed his in glazed earthenware vessels, 
each fruit being wrapped up in paper 
by itself. Prior to his using paper he 
used oat-chaif and dry moss ; but eventu- 
ally he abandoned both, as communicating 
a musty flavour to the fruit The vessels 
used were perfect cylinders, about a fix>t 
in height — this being found a convenient 
form for packing them closely together to 
economise space. Stewai't of Pinkie also 
used glazed earthenware vessels, provided 
with tops or covers, for his best fruit In 
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the bottom of the jars, and between each 
layer of fruit, he put some pure pit-sand, 
which had been thoroughly dried on a 
flue. These jars were kept in a dry, airy 
situation, as cool as possible, but secure 
from fro^. A label on the jar indicates 
the kind of fruit ; and when this is wanted, 
or ought to be used, it is taken from the 
jara and placed for some time on the 
shelves of the fruit-room. The less ripe 
fruit is sometimes restored to the jars, 
but with newly dried sand. In this way 
he preserved Colmars, and other fine 
French pears, till April, the Terling till 
June, and many kinds of apples till July, 
the skin continuing smooth and plump. 
Although Mr Stewart’s jars were placed 
in an airy situation, the air could not 
affect the fruit, as they w^ere packed in 
fine sand, and carefully covered at top — 
in fact, as completely excluded from air 
as Knight’s were in similar vessels, and 
having the spaces between the top of one 
and the bottom of another filled with a 
cement composed of two parts of the curd 
of milk and one of lime. 

To those who have no proper fruit- 
room beyond a dry, air}', cool apartment, 
nothing can bo better than packing their 
best fruit at least in earthenware vessels, 
either embedding the fruit in perfectly 
dry sand or dry fern, or not, and then 
packing the jars in dry casks, or in presses 
fitted up on purpose— the use of these 
latter being as much a safeguard against 
petty pilfering as against the natural 
decay of the fruit. An immense quantity 
of fruit may thus be kept in little space ; 
while the commoner kinds used for 
kitchen purposes may safely be kept 
packed in dry fern in boxes, and piled up 
on top of each other. In such cases the 
name of each fruit should be affixed to 
the outside of the box, and, so far as 
possible, only one kind should be placed 
in each; or if two sorts or more are in- 
cluded, they should be assorted so that 
the contents of each box shall be fit for 
use at the same time. The best of all 
media for packing fruit intended to be 
kept to the latest period, is to place 
each in a small canvass bag, tied tightly 
at the mouth, and to embed them in dry 
casks or earthenware jars, amongst char- 
coal, not rendered too fine, or in well- 
dried peat earth — both of these being 
powerful antiseptics. 


Some have furnished their fruit-rooms 
with shallow draw'ers, fitted into cases— 
each drawer only deep enough to hold 
one layer of large apples or pears, or two 
of the smaller kinds. Such an arrangement 
excludes air completely, as well as light, 
and of course secures great uniformity of 
temperature. The drawers are numbered 
on the front, and a list according with 
those numbers is hung up in the room. 
For the finer kinds of fruit this is an 
excellent plan ; but it could hardly be 
carried out so as to contain the whole 
produce of a large garden, and is attended 
with very considerable expense. In an 
article in the “ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia ” 
it is recommended that the fruit-room 
should consist of two apartments — a colder 
and a warmer ; but the former, though 
cold, must be free from damp. From 
this the fruit is brought into the warmer 
room as it is wanted ; and by means of 
increased temperature maturisation is 
promoted, and the fruit rendered deli- 
cious and mellow. Chaumontelles, for 
exam})le, are placed in close draw’ers so 
near to a stove that the temperature may 
be constantly between 00"^ and 70° Fahr. 
For most kinds of fruit, however, a tem- 
perature equal to is found sufficient. 
The drawers are about G inches deep, 3 
feet long, and 2 broad. They are made 
of hard wood, fir being apt to spoil the 
flavour of the fruit. 

Fruit-rooms fitted up w’ith shelves, if 
not less than 18 inches apart, may have 
fixed wires running longitudinally, to 
w'hich the finer specimens of pears may 
be tied, so that they will hang in their 
natural position, and vciy much econo- 
mise space. Those apples wffiich retain 
their stalks may also be suspended in the 
same manner. It is also an excellent 
mofle for hanging uj) late grapes, wffiich, 
when laid on their sides, soon mould and 
decay. For preserving grapes, impera- 
trice, or Coe’s golden-drop plums, a ranch 
drier atmosphere is required ; therefore 
fruit-rooms are not the best place for the 
purpose, but a closet or room consider- 
ably elevated, which at the same time 
may be rendered dark and pretty air- 
tight. 

From all the foregoing opinions, it 
w'ould appear that the conditions requi- 
site for the preservation of fruit — we 
mean especially apples and pears — are, 
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exclusion from air, a cool and uniform tem- 
perature, an atmosphere neither too drp nor 
too moist, and total darkness. Is it, then, in 
fruit-rooms, as usually constructed, that 
fruit is to be expected to keep best, where 
they are exposed to the opposites of these 
conditions, and where even stoves and 
flues are recommended to be considered 
as necessary appendages ^ The subject 
appears to have been hitherto misunder- 
stood. The whole operations have been 
carried on in one apartment, which ought 
to have been distributed among two or 
three— the first for arranging, the second 
for ripening, and the other for retarding. 
Two apartments, at least, are absolutely 
necessary — the one complying with all 
the conditions above stated for prolong- 
ing, and the other for ripening them off. 
This latter is in itself indispensable ; and 
such a form as that exhibited in our dia- 
gram is of a very proper and fitting 
construction. In it the summer fruit 
should be placed as gathered from the 
trees ; and the daily dessert fruit, and 
peaches, pines, apricots, plums, cherries, 
melons, &c., as they ripen, should be also 
deposited in it until disposed of. It 
should be at all times kept neat and 
clean, furnished with chairs and writing 
materials, paper, &c., for packing, and be 
in such a sbite that the owner may visit 
it with his friends. The means for admit- 
ting ventilation and light should bo 
abundant when either is required ; but 
as a moderately cool temperature should 
exist in it, it ought to face the north. 

As regards the other department, we 
think it should be in a cellar under the 
former ; but this cellar sliould be con- 
structed with hollow walls, and even the 
floor of it laid over a vault, so as to cut off 
all chances of conduction of heat from the 
soil surrounding it. It should be so con- 
structed as to be in all respects capable of 
fulfilling tlie conditions above stated. 
There may be an entrance to it through 
the floor of the former j and the neces- 
sary top ventilation may be carried up 
through the side walls, and the lower 
ventilation by tubes ])assing down the 
sides of the walls externally, and through 
them quite on a line with the floor. This 
mode of ventilation will exclude vermin 
as well as heated air. In regard to its 
internal arrangements, there can be no 
harm in having it fitted up with trellised 


shelves, upon which to lay the fruit. A 
great portion, however, of the best should 
bo packed in jars, upon Stewart’s prin- 
ciple ; the coarser kinds in casks or 
boxes, in dry fern ; and the medium sorts 
in boxes mixed with dry sand. Each 
kind should be kept separate, as they 
will require to be examined, and, when 
necessary, removed to the ripening cham- 
ber above. For this purpose, they should 
be correctly named or numbered, to pre- 
vent mistakes. It is in cellars that the 
majority of the fruit on the Continent is 
kept. The construction of the houses is 
favourable for this purpose — they being in 
general cellared under nearly their whole 
extent. In these — at least those of them 
that we have visited — very little arrange- 
ment has apparently been made : the fruit 
often being laid in lai’ge heaps, sometimes 
buried in dry sand, packed in boxes or 
barrels, or indeed arranged in any way 
that wull occupy as little space as possible. 
Notwithstanding all this apparent w^ant 
of care, the fruit keeps well, and is from 
time to time carefully turned over, and 
the decaying ones removed. Indeed, in 
this particular they take great pains, and 
do not leave one that has the slightest 
incipient symptoms of decay. By this 
means they prevent the spread of the 
minute fungi alluded to in this section. 
Now', what is the cause of fruit so treated 
keeping so w'ell ? Can it be attributed 
to any other cause than that the condi- 
tions have stated are complied with 
to the fullest extent ? With them we see 
or hear of no expensive erection for keep- 
ing fruit, although the quantity over most 
of Europe is far greater than even with ue. 
With them orchards and hedgerows of 
fruit-trees abound ; and there is scarcely 
a meal we sit dow n to anywhere, from the 
palace to the cottage, without fruit in some 
shape or other making its ai)pearance. 

These general principles we have laid 
down are also in exact accordance with 
the method of keeping apples and pears, 
particularly the former, in pits under- 
ground, as is done with potatoes. We 
have kept apples till April and May in 
this manner ; and once, on the 20th 
October 1838, had several bushels of 
apples of the growth of 1837 in excellent 
preservation. Apples, however, kept in 
this manner, soon decay when brought 
into the light and air ; but if kept in 
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earthenware jars or similar cases, and 
buried, they may be taken up in quanti- 
ties as they are required. 

The great success attending the method 
of preserving fruit practised by Mr Moor- 
man, Clapham Road, London, led that 
indefatigable pomologist, Mr Thompson, 
of the London Horticultural Society, to 
visit his fruit-room, and to draw up an 
account of it, which has recently been 
published in the Journal of that Society. 
This room, Mr Thompson observes, was 
not originally consti-ucted for a fruit- 
room, but is a partitioned-ofF portion of 
a loft, which extends over a coach-house 
and stables, and was originally fitted up 
for a harness-room. The walls, as is 
usual in such places, are lined with wood ; 
the roof is slated ; the building is de- 
tached, and faces the south-west. There 
is a cavity between the boarding and 
the walls," which Mr Thompson believes 
is an important circumstance, “ and so is 
the wooden lining, because air and wood 
are known to be slow conductors of heat. 
The ceiling on the north side is double, 
and the floor is wood above a ceiling. 
We may therefore conclude,” that autho- 
rity says, “ that a uniformity of tempera- 
ture in the interior of the room is insured 
to a considerable extent.” There is in 
this room a small stove ; but it is seldom 
used, and never with the view of warm- 
ing the air of the room, unless the tem- 
perature is actually below freezing. I’he 
fruit is therefore kept cool.” The win- 
dow is occasionally opened, “ but is at all 
times covered with a roller-blind, so that 
the fruit is kept in the dark. A little fire 
in the stove (air being freely admitted 
by the windows at the same time in a dry 
day) is useful for speedily removing any 
damp which may arise from the fruit. 
The shelves have a layer of clean drawn 
straw laid across them, and on this the 
fruit is placed singly.” 

From a consideration of all the above 
details, it may be inferred that, if a fruit- 
room be built over a place where there is 
a free circulation of air, its roof double 
ceiled, the walls lined with wood, a ca- 
vity being left between these two, it will 
possess the essential properties of a fitting 
house for the purpose. 

Mr Thompson observes, “The more 
impoi^nt principles necessary to attend 
to, with regard to the long keeping of 


finiit, are, uniformity of temperature, 
coolness, and darkness. If the tempera- 
ture is uniform, there can be little or no 
deposition of moisture on the surface of 
the fruit; but if the air of the i*oom 
should be, say 10^ warmer than the fruit, 
then the relative coldness of the latter 
will cause a condensation of the moisture 
contiiined in the air in contact with the 
fruit, just as a cold glass becomes dewed 
over when brought into a warm atmo- 
sphere. If the air is indeed very dry, 
then a proportionably greater difference 
of temperature is necessary to produce 
the above effect ; but in winter the hygro- 
meter seldom requires to be cooled more 
than a few degrees before it indicates a 
deposition of moisture. Fruits with 
smooth glossy skins, in close contact 
mth the cold substance beneath them, 
are those most profusely covered with 
moisture” — the Nonsuch apple may be 
given fis an example — “from the above 
cause. In nisseted varieties, their dry 
rough coats servo as non-conductors of 
heat, and hence less moisture is deposited 
on them. When the air becomes colder 
than the fruit, a contrary action— that of 
evaporation — takes place, and the sur- 
fiice of the fruit becomes dry. But this 
wetting and drying must prove very in- 
jurious ; whilst its cause — alternations of 
temperature — must likewise affect the 
specific gravity of the juices of the fruit." 

The fruit kept in such a room as is 
described above “ is not exposed to such 
vicissitudes; for when the weather be- 
comes frosty, it is several days before the 
thermometer" in such a room “ is affected 
as much as one degree.” 

In regard to ventilation, Mr Thompson 
remarks that air should only be given at 
a period of the day “when the thermo- 
meter outside indicates the same tempe- 
rature as that in the room. No deposi- 
tion of moisture can then take place in 
consequence.” 

In reference to a low temperature he says, 
“It is well known that this condition is 
favourable to the long keeping of fruit ; 
for we act on the contrary principle when 
we wish to render any variety fit for use 
before its usual time.” An elevated fruit- 
room, constructed like that described, is 
cooler on an average than one on the 
ground floor, and also more so than one 
sunk under the surface, more especif^ly 
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during winter, the season when its ad- 
vantages are most required. 

Again, extreme cold is equally to be 
guarded against; for although apples and 
pears have been known to have kept long 
after being frozen quite hard, their flavour 
has in consequence been completely de- 
stroyed. This was exemplified a few years 
ago in the case of the specimens of the 
famous Boston nectarine, sent from the 
United States to London packed in ice. 
They arrived in apparently excellent con- 
dition, and, so far as plumpness and colour 
were concerned, they appeared as if fresh 
gathered from the trees ; but, as regards 
flavour, they were found to be perfectly 
worthless. 

It is difficult to lay down a rule as to 
the temperature at which a fruit-room 
should be kept ; but somewhere between 
40° and 50° may be taken as the extremes 
of heat and cold. 

Darkness, as we have elsewhere re- 
marked, is also considered by Mr Thomp- 
son as an essential in keeping fruit, be- 
cause light accelerates its maturity, and 
consequently its ultimate decay. There- 
fore the darker the fruit-room is kej)t, 
even wdien air is admitted, the better ; 
and this is effected in Mr Moorman's 
fruit-room by the blinds over the windows. 

For the general management of the 
fruit-room, vide vol. ii. 


§ 3. — ICE-HOUSES. 

The history of ice, as applied medi- 
cinally, or for domestic purposes, although 
somewhat vague, may still be traced to a 
very remote period amongst civilised 
nations. The first notice of it used as a 
luxury and a medicine is that in the 51 st 
aphorism of the second section of Hippo- 
crates, or about 460 yejirs B.C. ; and so 
much was it then used that that learned 
physician, after detailing a long catalogue 
of ills attending its immoderate use, 
concludes by saying — “ But for all this, 
people will not take warning ; and most 
men would rather run the hazai'd of their 
lives or health than be deprived of the 
pleasure of drinking out of ice.” In the 
history of one of the Ptolemies we find an 
account given of an entertainment to his 
nobles, served in double vessels lined with 
ice; and the Romans, during the Empire, 
VOL. I. 


regarded ice and snow as essential both 
to luxury and health— as may be drawn 
from the expression Nivatce potiones, 
which shows that cool drinks were in 
much esteem. Some of the practices still 
recommended for preserving ice are of 
very ancient date, — one of which is, pour- 
ing boiling water on the ice while in pro- 
gress of packing in the ice well. This 
has, no doubt, the effect of expelling the 
air from the water, and causing it much 
sooner to congeal Mixing common salt 
or saltpetre with ice or snow was well 
known to Lord Bacon as increasing the 
amount of cold. Even common salt, 
mixed with ice or snow, will reduce the tem- 
perature to 0° of Fahrenheit ; '^and this at 
one time,” says Masters in his “ Ice Book,” 
“ was imagined to be the utmost intensity 
of cold that could be produced. But,” 
says the same authority, “ by similar ad- 
mixtures of salts in various proportions 
and diluted acids, a much greater reduc- 
tion of temperature can be produced.” 

Till of late years little improvement 
has been made in buildings for the storing 
of ice, or in the means of preserving it. 
Recent discoveries almost lead us to con- 
clude that ice and snow can be preserved 
throughout the year without their aid 
altogether. 

Some very interesting infonnation on 
the subject of keeping ice wiU be found 
in the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
I)SDdia Britannica,” (art. Horticulture^ 
“ Pharmaceutical Times,” Prospectus of 
the Wenham Lake Ice Company,” ‘‘ The 
Ice Book,” by Masters, “Nouveau Cours 
d’Agricultiire,” (art. Glazier^ Roziers 
“ Diet of Agriculture,” and the “ Prospec- 
tus of the Rockland Lake Ice Company.” 
From the latter of these the following ex- 
tract is taken, to show’ the importance of 
ice as an article of commerce, and also as 
an estimate of its value in different States : 
“ There are in Boston, United States, six- 
teen companies engaged in transporting 
thousands of tons of this arctic crystal 
ice to the East and West Indies, to South 
America, and even to this country. In 
1830 the quantity of ice shipped from 
Boston to distant parts amounted to 
50,000 tons ; from Charlestown it was equal 
to 30,000.” The following may be of 
practical utility in guiding to the selec- 
tion of ice in this country : “ Ice frozen 
upon very deep water is much more oom- 

3r 
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pact and aoUd than that which is pro- 
cured fix>m the surface of shallow lakes 
and streams; and, therefore, even when 
an equal surface is exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, the former melts more slowly 
than the latter. Now, the ice in America 
is derived from lakes of great depth, 
sometimes as much as 200 feet ; and tho 
severity of the cold, which in winter falls 
several degrees below zero, combined 
with this fact, renders the ice from the 
American lakes famous, not only for its 
solidity, but for its magnitude likewise — 
it being allowed to ^roto till it attains 
12 inches in thickness. Thus, the ice be- 
ing much thicker than any that is usually 
procurable in this coimtry, it exposes a 
less amount of surface to the deliquescent 
action of the air.” When the ice is taken 
from the lake for filling the ice-houses, 
which are usually wooden shed-like struc- 
tures entirely aboDt the ground surface^ it 
is cut up into blocks 21 inches square, 
and, as i^ted above, a foot or more in 
thickness. These blocks are piled to- 
gether whole, being cut with instruments 
for the purpose. It is often transported 
as ballast for ships, and, in such cases, is 
cut into blocks of such shapes as may 
best pack in the hold of the vessel. It 
is merely covered with sawdust, straw, or 
charcoab all non-conductors of heat, and 
in this state is frequently carried to dis- 
tant countries. When shipped as regular 
cargo, the blocks are packed in thin, air- 
tight timber boxes, with straw and hay. 
In this state the ice is sent to the East 
Indies, and in one case is known to have 
been exchanged for cotton, weight for 
weight, and the cotton brought to Eng- 
land and sold at a handsome profit. 
Figs. 710 to 714 will show the imple- 
ments used in preparing the ice. 

“From the time when the ice first 
forms it is carefully kept free from snow 
until it is thick enough to be cut. A 
surface of some 2 acres is then selected, 
which at that thickness,” — 1 foot, — “ will 
furnish about 2000 tons a straight line 
is then drawn through its centre from 
side to side each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these lines 
until the groove is about 3 inches deep 
and a quarter of an inch in breadth, when 
the marker, fig. 710, is introduced. This 
implement is drawn by two horses, and 
makes two new grooves j^rallel with the 


fi^t, 21 inches apart, the gauge remain- 
ing in the origin^ groove. The marker 



is then shifted to the outside groove, and 
makes two more. Having drawn these 
lines over the whole surface in one direc- 
tion, the same process is repeated in a 
transverse direction, marking all the ice 
out into squares of 21 inches. In the 
mean time the plough, fig. 711, drawn by 



a single horse, is following in these 
grooves, cutting the ice to a depth of 
(> inches. One entire range of blocks is 
then sawn out with the ice-saw, fig. 712, 

Fig. 712. 



and the remainder are split off, toward 
the opening thus made, with an iron bar. 
This bar is shaped like a spade, and is of 
a wedge form : it is called the splitting- 
bar. When it is dropped into the groove 
the block splits off, a very slight blow 
being sufficient to produce that effect, 
especially in very cold weather. Plat- 
forms or low tables of framework are 
placed near the opening made in the ice, 
with iron slides extending into the water, 
and a man stands on each side of this 
slide armed with an ice-hook, fig. 713. 

Fig. 718. 

^ 

With this hook the ice is caught, and, by 
a sudden jerk, thrown up the slide on to 
the platform. In a cold day everything 
is speedily covered with ice by the freez- 
ing of the water on the platforms and 
slides, and the enormous blocks of ice, 
weighing some of them more than 2 ewt, 
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are hurled along these slippery surface 
as if they were without weight. Beside 
this platform stands a sledge of the same 
height, capable of containing about 3 tons, 
which, when laden, is drawn upon the ice 
to the front of the storehouse, where a 
large stationary platform of exactly the 
same height is ready to receive its load, 
which, as soon as discharged, is hoisted, 
block by block, into the house by horse 
power. This process of hoisting is so 
judiciously managed that both the taking 
up of the ice and the throwing it into the 
building are performed solely by the 
horse. The frame which receives the 
block of ice to be hoisted is sunk into a 
square opening cut in the stationary plat- 
fonn, the block of ice is pushed on to it, 
the horse starts, and the frame rises with 
the ice until it reaches the opening in the 
side of the storehouse ready for its rece^)- 
tion, when, by an ingenious piece of 
mechanism, it discharges itself into the 
building, and the horse is led back to 
repeat the process. 

When a thaw or fall of rain occurs, it 
entirely unfits the ice for market, by ren- 
dering it opaque and porous ; and occa- 
sionally snow is immediately followed by 
rain, and that again by frost, forming 
snow-ice, which is valueless, and must be 
removed by the ice* plane, fig. 714. The 



operation of planing is somewhat similar 
to that of cutting. A plane, made to run 
in the grooves made by the marker, which 
shaves the ice to the depth of 3 inches, is 
drawn by a horse until the whole surface 
of the ice is planed. The chips thus pro- 
duced are then scraped off, and if the 
clear ice is not reached the process is re- 
peated. If this makes the ice too thin 
for cutting, it is left in statu quo, and a 
few nights of hard frost will add below as 
much as was taken from above. 

The various applications of ice, as well 
as the best modes of keeping it, have never 
been fully appreciated or understood in this 
country. The very careless mode of col- 
lecting it from stagnant pools and filthy 


ditches is a convincing proof of the state- 
ment just made. Its extreme impurity 
renders it imfit for any other purpose save 
that of merely cooling wine or other viands 
enclosed in bottles or well-covered dishes. 
The very circumstance of laying fish, 
game, pastry, fimit, <kc., upon pounded 
ice, as we in general have it in the ice- 
bins or refrigerators in use in every 
gentleman’s house, is little short of dis- 
gusting. Nor can we enjoy those cooling 
draughts so much prized by the French, 
Italians, and Americans, obtained from 
melted ice, or pieces of it thrown into 
their water decanters; or have fresh butter 
eatable in the dog-days comparable to 
what it would be if served up in iced 
Avater, and surrounded by pieces of the 
same pellucid material. The perfect purity 
of the American ice fits it for table use ; 
and, accordingly, it is the constant prac- 
tice in America to mix it with water or milk 
for drinking, to dilute wines and spirits 
with it, and to place it on the table in 
direct contact with butter and jellies. 

From these facts, briefly quoted from 
American practice, we learn, first, That 
ice, to be valuable, ought to be pure, and 
that pure ice cannot be obtained but from 
clear and wholesome water; secondly. 
That ice should be transparent, unmixed 
with snow, and still more with decay- 
ing vegetable and often animal matter ; 
thirdly, That it should be thick, and, in- 
stead of being pounded to almost a powder, 
should be stored by in pieces 21 inches 
square, or thereby, and, if it can be pro- 
cured, 12 inches thick. But as we seldom 
in Britain have it so thick, we calculate 
that, if it be half that thickness, which it 
often is, it will answer every purpose 
completely ; or if we extend the surface 
area to make up for the difference in thick- 
ness, it may be found to keep nearly as 
well, although we are quite aware that a 
cube or sphere of ice will keep longer than 
the same amount spread over any figure 
presenting a greater surface. Ice in its 
natural state must be more solid than 
when broken up even to powder, and 
packed as tightly as man can do it, and 
consequently must be less liable to the 
melting process. And here the question 
arises. Would it not be better to pack our 
ice in as large pieces as we can, and fill up 
the spaces between these with pounded 
ice prepared on puipoae ] Fourthly, The 
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ijaaertcans ns&iioBallr-Hior diodd we do 
^ They store their ice in wooden build- 
ings on the sur&c^ and thOs save the 
expexme of costly wdls, excavated to a 
great depth. For covering they use saw- 
du8t> stmw; and charcoal, the ^t of all 
non-conductors of heat Their houses 
being upon the surface, damp cannot in- 
jure them. Fifthly, snow, being produced 
at a much higher temperature than ice, 
does not keep so well ; and ice being in 
the best state for packing when quite dry, 
applying water to it must be injurious. 
Finally, considerable allowance must be 
made for climate, we having never such 
depressions of temperature in Britain as 
the Americans have. We have, however, 
plenty of ice from 6 to 8 inches in thick- 
ness — sometimes more — in most sea- 
sons, and in many situations, particularly 
on lakes in districts high above the sea. 
Why, therefore, should not proprietors 
having such lakes form ice-stores on their 
margin, and procure a supply of pure and 
clean ice for their own use, and even for 
the supply of the London, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and other markets'? Railroads 
intersect the very districts to which we 
allude, or will idtiraately do so, within 
short distances of beautiful and pellucid 
lakes. Artificial ones could easily be 
formed by throwing embankments across 
valleys, the ends of which might in many 
cases be within a few yards of a railway 
line. As much ice could be taken from 
the lake near Camwath, within 20 or 30 
feet of the Caledonian Railway, as would 
supply London and Edinburgh, or all tlie 
intermediate towns, abundantly, and af- 
ford employment to the poor at the most 
needful season, as well as yield a handsome 
return to the proprietor. 

Whether any enterprising individual or 
company will attempt such a scheme, we 
know not ; this we must however admit, 
that the Americans have shown us the ex- 
ample, and have not only converted a 
material, with which our country also 
abounds, into money, but have reduced 
the traffic in ice to such a system or order 
as to render it an article of very consider- 
able commercial importance. A pond or 
lake of 2 acres extent, at 1 foot ^ick of 
ice, will yield 2000 tons, which, at Id. per 
lb., would give £9, fis. 8d. per ton, or 
£18,666, 138. 4d. for 2 acres. 

The ann^ed plan, fig. 715, is very per- 


fect of its kind, on the pmdph iqMm 
which ice-houses have hitherto b^b^ 


Fig. 715. 



description: Three-fourths of the building 
is under the ground-level, the remainder 
being covered with soil, and rendered per- 
fectly waterproof over the top. The situ- 
ation is on the side of a hiU or sloping 
ground, perfectly dry, and, if possible, 
facing the north. The principal advan- 
tage in choosing sloping ground is, that 
the drain /, for taking away the waste or 
melted ice, may be more conveniently 
constructed. Tliis drain should termi- 
nate in a pond or river, so that the end of 
it may be imder water, to prevent the 
entrance of air. Still further to effect this 
end, air-traps should be introduced as at 
y, and more than one is requisite if it be a 
built drain ; if a pipe, one or two swan- 
necked bends will answer equally well. 
Under the bottom of the ice-chamber 
should be a well or cistern e, into which 
the melted ice may drain tlirough a grat- 
ing, or plate of iron perforated with 
holes, d. The side walls are to be carried 
up in 2-feet work, if of rubble stone, or 
14-inch work, if of brick, puddling a space 
of not less than 2 feet in width between 
the back of the wall and the sides of the 
excavation. This puddling is to be car- 
ried up along with the building ; and after 
the roof is domed over, the pud^e should 
be increased to 3 feet, the more effectually 
to keep out the wet The space between 
the wall and dotted line shows the puddle. 
It is probable that a stratum of stones, 
laid loosely in, should intervene between 
the puddle and the wall of the house, as 
a means of keeping the walls dry, and 
also cutting off, to a certain extent, the 
conduction of heat from the earth to the 
wall. A still more efficacious way of 
securing this would be to introduce a 
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h.jeroi cbarooal 18 inches or 2£Mt thick 
instead of the stones. The best plan of 
all would be to build the walls hollow^ or 
to build two walls with an interval be^ 
tween them^ and to. pack the space between 
with some non-conducting material. The 
only advantage of having ice-houses sunk 
under the ground-surface is the &cility 
with which they can be filled from the top ; 
but it is questionable if this convenience 
is not more than balanced by the diffi- 
culty of keeping such underground walls 
dry — and upon this much of the keeping 
properties of ice depends. Tlie entrance 
should be from the ground-level, and the 
passage furnished with three doors, a b c, 
fitted into the door-frames as closely as 
possible, the better to exclude the air. 
The innermost of these, c, need not be a 
full-sized door, as shown in the figure ; and 
instead of its opening by hinges in the ordi- 
nary manner, it should consist of separate 
oaken planks made to fit into a groove at 
both sides, and so be lifted out and in 
when the ice is being taken out. A bet- 
ter construction for it still would be to 
form it of two plates of iron made to run 
on a small rail, and carried into a slit in 
the wall at both sides, fitted with a cast- 
iron frame to receive them — the iron 
plates to be flanged at the ends, so that, 
when shut, they may fit the frame so 
closely as to exclude the air. It will be 
seen also, from our figure, that it is filled 
through the passage, a case often ren- 
dered necessary from local circumstances, 
and where the more speedy mode of filling 
from the top may either be impossible or 
inconvenient. We may here remark that 
oast or wrought iron doors would be more 
desirable than wood in such situations, 
but they are moi'e difficult to render air- 
tight. 

In regard to size, every ice-house should 
be made large, even for a small family ; 
as, if all is properly done, ice may be 
kept for two or three years. This is a 
point of much consequence in parts where 
ice is ffifficult to procure — as at Dalkeith, 
for example, where, from the absence of 
ponds and the mildness of the seasons, 
and probably from the North and South 
Esks being chiefly supplied by springs 
and the drainage of the deep coal-mines 
in the neighbourhood, they are seldom 
BO reduced in temperature as to form 
into ice. Be this as it may, during the 


last ten years we have only had a friH 
supply of ice twice wherewith to fill our 
ioe-nouse, and in both cases veiy little 
of it has been from the rivers. We have 
therefore been constrained to use snow as 
a substitute, and last year to import ice 
from Norway. Mr Loudon has sadly 
miscalcidated as regards the dimensions 
given in his " Encyclopsedia of Garden- 
ing” regarding the size of ice-houses ; for 
after stating advantages of having a 
two or three years’ supply of ice laid in, 
he says, “ Where the quantity wanted is 
not great, a well of 6 feet diameter ^and 
8 feet deep will be large enough ; but for 
a large consumption, it should not be 
less than 9 or 10 feet diameter, and as 
many deep.” In the first instance, we do 
not think such a well would afford a 
bushel of ice in July ; and in the latter, it 
would be exhausted by September, even 
were very little taken out for use. The 
larger the bulk, we have always found the 
ice to keep in proportion longest. 

Figs. 716, 717, exhibit anotiier example 
of an ice-house somewhat different in 



construction from that just described. 
The waste-water drain, with air-traps, 
«kc., as well as the cavity under for re- 
ceiving the melted ice or snow, and the 
puddling around the sides and over the 
top, are all much the same as in the last 
example. The difference in this case 
consists in the ice being thrown in from 
the top a ; and the passage, instead of 
being straight, is zig-zag, as iffiown in the 
^ound-plan, fig. 7l7--all of which are 
improvements. Although we have re^ 
commended that ice-houses should be 
built air-tight, it does not follow that 
ventilation is not of advantage at times, 
as will be noticed hereafter. 


m umtMLhAxmam oabden steuctuees. 


7910 imimm is in general placed in 
eonie obaonm and out of the waj sort of 
plao^ and often^ to get it completely hid- 
oeUy it dtoated at a mdst inconyenient dis- 
tance from the mansion, entailing great 
and unnecessary waste of time in supplying 
tte ice for domestic purposes. Why this 
is S0| it is difficult to say ; and why the 
ice-house itself has not l^en made orna- 
mental as well as useful, is equally 
Strange. The section and elevation, hgs. 
718, 719, will show how this could be 


Fig. 718. 



effected, and also how it may, in many 
instances, be brought within a convenient 
distance of the house, by having the en- 
trance constructed as in fig. 719, and 
which may be used as an alcove or resting- 
place, rendered sufficiently ornamental by 
giving it a slight expression of architec- 
tural character. 

Preserving ice in stacks on the surface 
has been for years more or less practised, 
and with various degrees of success — this 
success of course depending greatly on the 
situation chosen, and the care with which 
the operation was performed. ^Ir Pearson 
of Kinlet, in the first number of “ The Uni ted 
Gardeners’ Journal,” brought the subject 
prominently forward in a way which at 
the time attracted considerable attention, 
as, even in regard to what were considered 
well-constructed ice-houses, complaints 
had often arisen that the ice did not keep 
in them. In addition to this, the expense 
of building an ice-house fit for the supply 
of an ordinary family runs, in general, from 
il70 to £100 — of course depending a good 
deal on the expense of the material in the 
locality. By the method now proposed 
this expense is saved, and a supply of ice 
produced at little more than the cost of 
annually filling an ordinary ice-house. 


In the third number of the neper 
last quoted, Mr Pearson has republished 
his mode of proceeding, accompanied with 
a section of the ioe-staok when finished, 
fig. 720. The ice is collected and broken 



small much in the usual manner. “ After 
the work has got a fair start, thirteen or 
fourteen men are employed in breaking 
the ice os small as possible with wooden 
mallets, while five or six arc taking it off 
the pool and casting it to the mound ; ” 
for, as will be seen by the diagram, the 
stack is formed close to the pond, so that 
no carting is required. “ Thus the work 
proceeds till the ma.s8 is 1 or 2 feet thick, 
when two of the Iwaters lay down their 
malls and take up large paving rammers 
and commence ramming the ice down into 
a compact body. The ramming, being, if 
well kept up, the hardest work in Uie pro- 
cess, is done in turn by the men. Tlie ac- 
companying sketch represents the mound 
of ice V e made early in December 1 844, 
lr> feet high, with a base of 27 feet, and 
a covenng of foni, as there indicated, 
about 3 feet thick ; and though the cattle 
frequently trample round it during tho 
summer, and almost e.xposc the sides of 
the heap to the atniospliere, yet we have 
a considerable stack of ice left,” (January 
184G.) As some doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the keeping of ice by this 
means — although we have no doubt of it 
ourselves, considering the great respec- 
tability of the author of this paper — we 
will, injustice to him and our readers, con- 
tinue our extracts from his paper : — 

“Ice being scarce in the winter of 
1843-4, we embraced the first oppor- 
tunity of making a mound of snow. We 
made it at the head of the pool, so that if 
ice could be got at any future time during 
the winter, it might be easily added to 
the snow. In the morning of the second 
day we found ice an inch thick on the 
jiool, and the second day's work was, 
therefore, a mixture of snow and ice, the 



irk>le of wfakli im as the work 

prooeeded. This moond of snow md ioe 
affi)rded a r^lair supply till May 1845, 
notwithstanding the mound was exposed 
to the broiling sun of 1844. 

^‘No doubt but the situation of the 
mound has considerable influence over 
the preservation of the ice, and in some 
situ^ons it may be necessaiy to form the 
ground where the ice is to be laid into an 
that the water may drain from the 
ice as it melts into the hollow or ditch 
which surrounds the mass : the same ditch 
will also prevent any water from foreign 
sources finding its way to the bottom of 
the ice. The spot where we generally make 
our ice-mound is shaded by a large oak 
tree, which has been considered by some 
persons to act as a preservative to the ice ; 
but it is probable that the same shade 
which prevents any given amount of heat 
from being directed against the mound by 
day, also prevents radiation both by day 
and by night— and this tends to make the 
situation of about the same average tem- 
perature as would be experienced in an 
exposed situation of the same altitude, 

"Where fern cannot be got to cover 
with, any non-conductor may be used, 
such as dry refuse hay, straw, dead leaves, 
<kc., afterwards thatched to prevent the 
rain-water from running through the 
covering to the ice, which would melt it 
away rapidly.” Mr Pearson says, "We 
never thatched our ice-mounds but in 
one instance ; and I do not remember,” 
he adds, “ that the ice either kept better 
or worse for it. But then it must be borne 
in mind that the fern we cover with is 
always dry, and when placed 3 feet thick 
over the ice, in the form of a cone, does 
not in some summers get wet through ; 
though this was the case last season — and 
the ice was wasted more than usual from 
that cause alone.” At least such is Mr 
Pearson’s opinion, and there can be no 
doubt it is correct. In forming ice-stacks, 
the first thing to be considered is choosing 
a dry situation, and one not much shaded 
with trees. Most people agree in the 
necessity of breaking the ice into as small 
pieces as possible, and some recommend 
introducing alternate layers of snow ; 
which we think a good practice so far as 
ice for ordinary purposes is required, but 
not when it is want^ quite pure for mix- 
ing with water, wine, <ko., as it fills up the 


between the pieces of ioe^ 
tliereby tends to exclude the air. Some 
use the snow dry, and others in a melting 
state : in the latter state, particularly ^ 
a sharp frost follows before the thatch or 
covering is put on, the consolidation will 
take place sooner and more efiectnally. 
TTiis is, however, at variance with Ameri- 
can practice. 

" To keep ice in stacks or heaps in the 
open air, an elevated circular platform is 
raised of earth : on this the ice is piled 
up in a conic form during a severe frost, 
and the addition of water enables the 
builder to form the cone very steep. On 
this some wheat-straw is laid a foot in 
thickness; over this a stratum of faggots, 
wood, or spray; and, finally, another ^ck 
stratum of thatch or long litter of any 
sort In this way ice wifi keep a year, 
care being taken to expose it to the air as 
short a time as possible in taking sup- 
plies.” — Enc^clopasdia of Gardening, 

In regard to situation for ice-houses or 
ice-stacks, the prevailing opinion now is 
that it should be dry, elevated, and fully 
exposed, and by no means under the shade 
or drip of trees, as formerly erroneously 
recommended. 

Still there are otliers who advocate 
" the good old plan;” and amongst them 
the most scientific reasons for this system 
are given by Mr Corbett of Pencarrow, in 
a communication to " The Gardeners* 
Chronicle.” After expressing his opinion 
in favour of situations shaded by trees, 
&c., he says, " As the earth is warmest 
in summer, being heated in a great mea- 
sure by radiant heat proceeding from the 
sun, it is at that period that the heat is 
transmitted from the surrounding earth 
to the ice-house with the greatest velocity ; 
and the melting of the ice takes place in 
proportion to the difference in tempera- 
ture between the stored ioe and the sur- 
rounding medium. This difference is 
increased either by the earth which sur- 
rounds the ice-house becoming heated by 
the rays of the sun, or by the fizzing 
point of the ice becoming lowered by a 
mixture of salt. It is, therefore, a desir- 
able object to keep the surrounding earth 
as cool as possible. If the ice-house is 
surrounded and overtopped with large 
trees, their effects will b^first, To shield 
off the ra 3 rs of the sun from the earth 
below; and secondly, The great siuiace of 
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foliage ezpoeed to the light and air will 
be oontinnally giving off water in the 
form of vapour, whio^ in its transforma- 
tion from water to vapour, will have taken 
up 950^ of heat in a latent state more than 
the wrater contained, and expanded into 
about 1.690 times its former volume, 
having in effect destroyed 950° of sensible 
heat for all the water given off, (the quan- 
tity of which is known to be very great in 
hot and very dry weather.) A coolness is 
therefore produced under the shade of 
large trees, which is not to be found in 
exposed situations, produced, it may be 
presumed, not only from the shade of 
their foliage, but from the evaporation of 
water from their surfaces ; but the still 
air beneath being an excellent non-con- 
ductor, the earth below will be found 
several degrees colder than that which is 
exposed. Again, the drip of trees from 
accumulated dew, <tc., instead of being 
injurious, must be beneficial; because the 
siirface of the soil will be partially vet 
when that of exposed ground will be quite 
dry. The evaporation from the surface 
will produce a coldness below. But it 
may be said, that though the mere sur- 
face of the earth under large trees is often 
damp when exposed surfaces are dry, yet 
the earth below is much drier under and 
about the roots of large trees than any- 
where else. This I consider a great advan- 
tage : dry earth is a much better non- 
conductor of heat than wet ; and I contend 
that the rain which falls where large 
trees are is evaporated in a larger propor- 
tion from that surfrce than if it fell in an 
exposed situation. It appears to me that 
the best of all places for an ice-house is 
the side of a hill covered with large trees, 
three-fourths of the house being sunk be- 
neath the surfrce of the ground, and the 
top being covered over with earth and 
plwted with ivy.” 

The Chinese, who differ widely from 
Europeans in many of their operations 
and artifices, even when the same end is 
in view, do so conspicuously as regards 
the subject at present under considera- 
tion. We learn, from “ The Chinese Re- 
pository,” that the ice-houses around 
Ning-po are numerous, and in general oh 
the Imnks of the river. They are not 
built underground, but above the surface, 
and generally upon a platform of earth so 
elevated as to ^ out of the reach of the 


freshes or "floods,” whether of the river 
or of the surrounding swamps. Upon 
this mound a bamboo frame is thrown, 
which is well and closely thatched with 
paddy straw. The ice is coUected from 
the surrounding fields, or from tanks and 
ponds, which the proprietors of the ice- 
stores fill with water during the winter 
season. When it is of a sufficient thick- 
ness it is collected ; and, as it is brought 
in, each layer is covered with dry straw, 
which preserves it during the whole sum- 
mer. Each ice-house has its drain to 
carry off the meltings. This article is 
not used at Ning-po but as an antisep- 
tic for flesh and fish during the heat of 
summer. The people know nothing of 
cooling their liquids, except as they have 
observed foreigners use it for that pur- 
pose, and they are quite content to retail 
it at a very low rate.” 

" Mr Fortune, who resided some time in 
China, describes a Chinese ice-house, of 
which he has given drawings, one of 
w'hich we have copied, fig. 721, from the 



“Gardenei’s’ Chronicle,” 1845, p. 576, as 
well as the following account of the build- 
ing : “ The bottom of the ice-house is 
nearly on a level with the surrounding 
fields, and is generally about 20 yards 
long by 14 broad. The walls, which are 
built of mud and stone, are very thick, 
12 feet in height, and are, in fact, a kind 
of embankment rather than walls, having 
a door through them on one side, and a 
kind of sloping teiTace on the other, by 
which the ice can be thrown into the 
house. On the top of the walls or em- 
bankment a tall span-roof is raised, con- 
stnicted of bamboos, thickly thatched 
with straw, giving the whole an appear- 
ance exactly like an English haystack. 
And this is the simple structure which 
keeps ice so well during the summer 
months under the burning sun of China. 
The Chinaman, with bis characteristic 
ingenuity, manages also to All bis ice- 
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h<;^ in a most simple way, and at a 
yeiiy Wfling expense. Around tiie house 
be has a small flat level fiel^ which he 
takes care to overflow in winter before 
the cold weather comes. It then freezes, 
and fhmishes the necessary supply at the 
door.” 

From the circumstance of the ice-house 
being shut up as soon as it is filled, and 
seldom examined until a supply is re- 
quired, we can know little of the opera- 
tions going on, or of the changes the snow 
or ice may be subjected to, in the very 
best constructed houses that we can with 
our present knowledge build. Heat and 
moisture, we are well aware, tend to the 
melting of the ice ; and it is probable that 
vapour, formed and confined in a closely 
shut up place, may also have its bad 
efiects. Should it be ascertained that the 
latter is the case, then recourse must be 
had to moderate ventilation for its e8caj)e. 
This is a matter which deserves our serious 
consideration, as well also as the propriety 
or impropriety of sinking our ice-houses 
under the ground surface. A great deal 
of the success of keeping ice depends on 
the temperature at which it has been 
frozen. The ice of the Polar seas, that of 
the lakes in Canada, and such as is formed 
in equally low temperatures, keeps much 
better than that formed in Britain. Even 
with ourselves, indeed, that formed in 
severe winters keeps much better than 
that of mild ones. In some years it keeps 
till the return of the icy season, while in 
others it is all melted by the beginning of 
September, although kept in the same 
house, and managed in the very same 
manner. 

Ice-houses, we believe, will no longer 
be built under ground, but on the sur- 
face ; and we question much whether 
wooden structures will not be foimd the 
best The sides may be built on the 
principle of hollow walls, the uprights 
being of 9-inch battens set edgewise,' 
and boarded up on both sides, leaving a 
vacuum of 9 inches between ; or this space 
may be filled up with dry straw or saw- 
diu^ finely sifted coal-ashes, or any other 
non-conducting material. The roof shoxdd 
be thatched with straw, reeds, or heather, 
at least 2 feet in thickness, and the sides 
covered with the rugged bark of trees or 
with moss, or panelled off in ornamental 
patterns with straij^t rods of hazel, larch, 
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or otherwise, in imitation of rustic weak. 
The late Cobbett, thirty years ago, 
stated plainly, in his ^‘Cottage Economy,” 
the cause why ice will not keep in under- 
ground wells. ‘‘In England," he says, 
""these receptacles of ^zen water are 
generally imder ^ound, and always, if 
possible, under the shade of treei^ — the 
opinion being that the main thing, if not 
the only thing, is to keep away ^e heat. 
The heat is to be kept away, certaiidy ; 
but moisture is the great enemy of ice ; 
and how is this to be kept away under 
groimd, or under the shade of trees? 
Abundant experience has proved that no 
thickness of wall, that no cement of any 
kind, will effectually resist moisture. 
Drops will, at all times, be seen hanpng 
on the under side of an arch of any thick- 
ness, and made of any materials, if it have 
earth over it, and even when it has the 
floor of a house over it ; and whenever 
the moisture enters, the ice will speedily 
melt.” This may arise from two causes — 
filtration or condensation. ""Ice-houses 
should, therefore, be in all their parts as 
dry as possible ; and they should be so 
constructed as to insure the running 
away of the meltings as quickly as pos- 
sible. The ice-house should stand on a 
place quite open to the sun and air. The 
next thing is to protect the ice against 
damp from beneath. It should, there- 
fore, stand on some spot from which 
water would run in every direction ; and 
if the natural ground present no such 
spot, it is no very great job to make it. 
Then comes the materials of which the 
house is to consist. These, for the reasons 
before mentioned, must not be bricks, 
stone, mortar, or earth, for these are all 
affected by the atmosphere ; they will be- 
come damp at certain times, and damp- 
ness is the great destroyer of ice. The 
materials are wood and straw. Wood will 
not do ; for, though not liable to become 
damp, it imbibes heat frst enough j and, 
besides, it cannot be put together so as to 
shut out air sufficientiy. Straw ns wholly 
free from the quality of becoming damp, 
except from water actually put upon it ; 
and it can, at the same time, be placed on 
a roof, and on sides, to such a degree of 
thickness as to exclude the air in a maimer 
the most perfect The ice-hous^ there- 
fore, ought to be made ofposti^ plateii^ 
rafterS) mthecs and straw. Tneb^ foaisi 
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is the circular ; and the house, when made, 
appears as I have endeavoured to describe 


Fig. 722. 



it in fig. 722. 
In fig. 723 a is 
the centre of a 
circle, the dia- 
meter of which 
is 1 0 feet, and 
at this centre 
you put up a 
post, to stand 
15 feet above 
the level of tiie 


ground, W'hich 
post ought to be about 9 inches through 
at the bottom, and not a great deal 


723. 


t* c 



smaller at the 
top. Great 
care must be 
taken that this 



post be per- 
fectly perpen- 
dicular, for if 
it be not, the 


whole building 
will be awry. 
b b b arc 28 


posts, 9 feet high, and 6 inches through 
at the bottom, without much tapering 
towards the top. These posts stand about 
2 feet apart, reckoning from centre to 
centre — which leaves between each two a 


space of 18 inches ; c c c c are 38 posts, 
5 feet high and 5 inches through at the 
bottom, without much tapering towards 
the top. These posts stand about 2 feet 
apart, from centre to centre, which leaves 
between each two a space of 19 inches. 
The space between these two rows of 
posts is 4 feet in width, and, as will be 
presently seen, is to contain a wall of 
straw ; e is a passage through this wall ; 
d is the outside door of the passage ; / is 
the inside door ; and the inner circle, of 
which a is the centre, is the place in which 
the ice is to be deposited.” 

The walls are to be formed between the 


posts, of clean wheat or lye straw, laid 
closely and smoothly. Plates of wood are 
to be laid on the top of the two rows of 
I> 08 ts for receiving the rafters of the roof. 
The roof should not be at a lower angle 
than 45®, and should be covered with 
strong latlis, to which the roof thatch is 
to be secured. This thatch is to be of 
wheat or rye straw, and 4 feet thick. The 
bed for the fee to be laid upon is recom- 


mended to be formed by laying round 
logs, about 8 inches in diameter, across 
the area, leaving spaces between them of 
about a foot. Over these, poles, about 
half the size of the last, are to be laid 
across in an opposite direction, and 6 
inches apart ; over these a third course, 
2 inches diameter, and 3 inches apart ; 
upon these, again, a course of still smaller 
rods 1 inch apart ; and, finally, upon 
these 2 inches of dry twigs and branches, 
or strong heath free of moss or grass. 
Upon this bed the ice is put, broken and 
pummelled and beaten down together in 
the usual manner. When the house is 
filled it is shut up in the usual way. 

Such a house would, undoubtedly, keep 
ice w ell ; but for a family, of even mode- 
rate consumption, such a scale would be 
far too small, for, according to the calcu- 
lations made by Mr Cobbett, such a house 
would only contain 375 cubic feet of ice ; 
not much more than a cubic foot per day 
throughout the year, admitting that no 
w aste takes place by melting. A diflBculty 
presents itself as regards filling such a 
house, at least the filling it quite to the 
top. We are not a little surprised at 
this omission, pai’ticularly in one who was 
in general so diffuse in his descriptions, 
and who professed, at least, to study 
economy in everything. 

An anonymous contributor to “The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle,” 1844, p. 572, 
offers the following 
Fig. 724. plan, fig. 724, of a 

cheap ice-house, and 
proposes to have 
several such, instead 
of one large one — as, 
by frequently open- 
ing the house to take 
out the supply, “ the 
air,” he says, “gets 
in, and causes the 
ice to dissolve before 
a third of it is con- 
sumed.” From the 
small size of such 
a house we would 
be apprehensive that 
the ice would not 
keep three months. 
The drainage below we consider/ per- 
fectly inadequate, unless the stmtum 
in which it is sunk is of porous ^vel. 
One new, and we think good, fea^e in 
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this plan, is the Tentilation in dry arid fully closed when the circumambient at- 
weather. mosphere is damp.” 

‘‘ Reference to plan — a, a conical hole The Gardeners’ Chronicle ” has, dur- 
in the ground ; 5, stones or rubble to act ing the last few years, been, and very 
as a drain, 18 inches ; c, slabs 4 feet high properly, filled with plans and descrip- 
above the surface ; d, door; e, trap-door, tions of ice-houses. We say veiy properly, 
to answer a similar one on the opposite because, with very few exceptions, there 
side, to be opened in a diy air, and care- have neither been drawings nor descrip- 


Fig. 725. 



tions of this kind of building published section, figs. 725 and 726, are very com- 
in works on gardening in general. The plete, although we do not approve of 
ice-house and fruit-room combined, repre- combining the two together ; nor can we 
sented in the annexed ground-plan and sanction the complicated mode of filling 
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in the ice by an endless oanvai^ as it is 
both inconvenient and expensive. The 
idea of placing the ioe-house at the end 
of a bowling-green, from whence the 
supply of ice is to be procured by flood- 
ing tibe latter upon the approach of frost, 
is all very well, and perfectly practicable, 
and invaluable in situations where ice is 
diflicult to be got; but to render the 
bottom of the bowling-green so imper- 
vious to water as to retain it till it 
becomes frozen, must of necessity render 
it at all other times veiy unfit for its 
legitimate purpose — as bowling-greens, 
like lawns, can hardly be made too diy. 
Do away with the term bowling-green, 
and subikitute curling or skating pond, 
and our objection is removed. Building 
the walls hollow, and with brick, is excel- 
lent, as well as that of keeping the house 
nearly above the ground-level. Taking 
this example as a whole, it is by far the 
most complete house of the kind we have 
ever seen drawings of. We do not sup- 
pose, however, that it will keep ice better 
than Cobbett’s, already described, if both 
were of an equal size. 

The following is a brief description, as 
given by the inventor : — a ^is the ice- 
house, with a circular hole in the top for 
filling; h an endless canvass, revolving 
on rollers, for conveying the ice from the 
ground to the hole at the top ; c is one 
end of the bowling-green ; d d two rooms ; 
e entrance to fruit-rooms; / ice-house 
door; g part of the circular mound 
covering the whole. The bowling-green 
is intended to be flooded by water from 
a iet-d^tau or fountain, or otherwise, to 
the depth of 2 feet, and thus made to 
serve for a curling-pond, ice-house pond, 
or skating-pond during winter, and a 
bowling-green during summer. 

" The method of filling the house may 
be as follows : — ^An opening is made in 
the ice at the comer adjoining the stone 
flooring A, and increased in a diagonal 
line to the far comer on the opposite 
side, in which forms may be placed for 
the workmen to stand upon when break- 
ing and spearing the ice along to the 
comer. T^o men stand at the comer 
and drag the ice on the flooring; two 
others with mallets break it into small 
pieces, and two shovel it on to the 
canvass,’’ by which it is wound up to 
the top, and thrown into the house. The 


rest is routine. Tlie door •* being shut, 
and a layer of reeds, wheat-straw, or 
laths laid agmnst it, to prevent the ice 
adhering to it,” the usual process of 
packing and filling goes on. Strips of 
lath are preferred to straw for placing 
between the ice and the walls ; and doors 
nearly air-tight, by having their edges 
covered with soft leather, are preferred 
to filling the passages with straw, as is 
usually done, both for economising 
time in taking out the supply of ice, 
and also for preventing the air from 
getting in. 

" By means of air-tight doon^* says the 
inventor, the person sent for a supply 
of ice, after having opened the first ooor, 
may shut himself and his pail in ; the 
second door may then be opened, and 
diould fold m the middle, so as to occupy 
little iq)ace in opening ; the third door 
may open outwards, and to the reverse 
side of the second, and be shut on enter- 
ing the house : by this means very little 
air will be admitted on entering, and far 
less on returning ; and every sort of litter 
being done away with, there will be little 
danger of carbonic acid gas accumulating 
inside of the house. In the above plan 
there may be a door at the foot of tlie 
stairs, and two others on entering through 
the wall. The inner walls of both ice- 
house and fruit-room should be built 
with brick, and bound to the outer walls 
with long bricks or stones reaching 
through the vacuity from the one wall 
to the other. The fiuit-room is lighted 
from above by circular vents with glass 
tops k, and wooden shutters which 
may be opened and shut with cords and 
pulleys : five of these vents may be 
sufticient to light the passage of the 
fmit-room all round. The slielves should 
be supported on cast-iron pillars ; they 
may be made of stone or slate, either 
material being preferable to woc^ both 
for durability and for keeping the fruit 
cool and plump. The fhiit-room is 
12 feet high, 8 feet wide. The pas- 
sage between the shelves is 3 feet 
wide. The height of the ice-house is 
20 feet from the bottom to top, and 
1 1 feet diameter at the springing of the 
arched roof o is a layer of coal or gas 
tar mixed up with sand, to prevent the 
wet from getting down to the btiilding. 
The swan-necked pipe will exclude the 
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air from below, as it will always stand 
full of water. The drain below the pas- 
sage of the fruit-room will prevent any 
over dampness in the flooring. Heated 
air may be conducted from the back 
of the fire-places p into the vacuity 
in the fruit-room wall, and may 
admitted into the interior of the room 
by turning valves in the inner wall. 
Cold air may have ingress by a pipe or 
pipes from outside the bank into the 
vacuity, and from thence through the 
valves into the interior ; and the u^ess 
may be through the vents at top. How- 
ever, I am of opinion,** he says, ** as 
fiur as my experience of keeping fruit 
goes, that little air, heat, or hght is 
necessary, and that an atmosphere in- 
clining to a damp state rather than a 
dry is essential The air-pipes, of course, 
will be useful in extrao^nary cases. 
The room d, on the left-hand side, is 
intended for the accommodation of 
bowlers, and, as a dessert and sitting 
room, should contain chairs, a table, and 
a strong press for the bowls, curling- 
stones, &c. The room on the right hand 
is for preparing the dessert in, and for 
keeping and ripening some of the finer 
sorts of French and Flemish pears, <fec., 
and should be fitted up with shelves and 
drawers for seeds.” 

Ice-houses are frequently built in a 
very obscure comer, and sunk in the side 
of a north sloping bank, under the shade 
of forest trees, and often at a considerable 
distance from the house and garden, and, 
when passed at any time, present no 
peculiar attraction ; whereas, if built on 
the plan here described, they may occupy 
a place at one side, or even in the middle 
of the flower garden, and being of such 
magnitude, would contain ice and fruit 
for the constant supply of a laige family. 
If the elevation of the rooms d d was 
built in the form of a Grecian temple, 
the bank of earth covering the ice-house, 
4 fec., planted with dwarf ornamental 
flowering shrubs, and partially shaded 
with trees on the south side, or studded 
over with rock-work, it would be not 
only an object of peculiar attraction and 
el^nce, but would afford the means of 
recreation, and combine economy with 
utility.” 

The %ce*hou9t at the Hirsel is construct- 
ed as follows ; — ^it has been found by Mr 


Smith to answer the purpose completely. 
A high, diy, aiiy situation, having a 
northern exposure, and partially singed 
with laige trees, has been selected. A 
pit, 14 feet square and the same in depth, 
was excavated and lined round with 
coarse boarding ; a well, 6 or 6 feet deep, 
dug under th^ for the melted ice to 
drain into ; and from this well a leaden 
pipe is carried up to a convenient part, 
to which a pump is attached, so that any 
water accumulating in the well may be 
pumped up. In gravelly soils this pre- 
caution is unnecessary. This well is 
covered by laying some strong planks 
across it; and &ese, covered with n^gots, 
form the base for the ice to rest on, and, 
as will be seen, act as a drain to keep the 
bottom always dry. In each comer of 
the pit a strong pci^ is fixed, upon which 
a roof is plac^ 4 feet above the sur&ce 
of the ground. The space firom the 
ground to the springing of the roof is 
boaided with slabs, having a door in the 
north side, in which a sliding ventilator 
is fixed, and another ventilator is placed 
in the opposite side — Mr Smith having 
found this ventilation useful, a subject 
which of late years has occupied the 
attention of several, and a residt which 
is curious as being directly at variance 
with former practices. Ventilation is at- 
tended to particularly in windy weather, 
when the ventilators are opened frequent- 
ly? by which, Mr Smith says, any water 
that may have accumulated on the top 
of the ice will become frozen again. Of 
this there may be doubts ; but of the 
advantage of ventilation there can be 
none, were it only to allow the heated 
air, with which all under ground ice-houses 
abound, to escape, and so lower the in- 
ternal temperature ; and also to remove 
the damp, which always accompanies con- 
fined heated air in such places. 

Tlie ice is broken and put in in the 
usual way, using reeds instead of straw — 
which amounts to the same thing — as a 
non-conducting body between the ice and 
the sides of the pit. Much stress appears 
to bo laid in this case, as well as in many 
others, on a plentiful supply of boiling 
water during ^e process of filling. This 
is a practice we never have adopted, nor 
can we see the rationale of it The roof 
is thatched from 18 inches to 2 fret in 
thickness : the eaves project above 2 feet, 
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to prevent the sun {h>m acting on the 
sides. The annexed 
Fig. 727. diagrams, figs. 727 
and 728, show the 
section and eleva- 
tion. The building 
was erected, Mr 
Smith assures us, 
for under £20, and 
the timber used, 
although the Eai*l 
of Home’s own, 
was included in 
the estimate at 
the current price. 
The sides under 
ground are not quite 
perpendicular, al- 
though the house is described as being 
square,— the slight batter being found, of 

Fig. 723. 



course, better resisted by the boarding 
by which the sides are covered. 

A very economical ice-house has l)een 
in use at Erskine House, the seat of Lord 
Blantyre, near Renfrew. It consists of a 
pit sunk in a gravel hill, 16 feet in 
disuneter at the top, 10 feet at the 
bottom, and 8 feet deep. No drain is 
here u^, as the melted ice finds free 
precolation through the ^velly soil, 
i^vious to putting in the ice, branches 
of trees are laid across the bottom, and 
over them some smaller spray, which acts 
as a filter for the melted ice escaping. 
When this pit is filled to about 3 feet 
above the surfece-level, the ice is covered 
with from a foot to 15 inches of peat 
earth, over which a temporary roofing of 
spars is put, and lightly thatched. When 
the ice is wanted for use, an opening is 
made in the peat earth covering, and left 
open during the season, the ice pro- 
truding through the stratum of peat 
earth, like a block of marble. Several 
ice-pits upon the same principle exist in 
different parts of Scotland. 


In tliis case we think the peat earth 
will have the effect of discolouring the ice 
very much— ‘Which, however, for the ordi- 
mu*y puiq)oses for which ice is used, can 
be of little consequence ; but when re- 
quired pure, to mix with water, wine, or 
for being put into vessels containing 
butter, &c., it must lessen its vjilue very 
much— nay, indeed, render it entirely 
unfit for the purpose. In Britain we 
have yet to learn tlie value of pure ice, 
and the groat necessity of collecting it 
from clean sources. 

The oldest form of ice-house with 
which we are acquainted is that of an 
obovate shape — the shape which ap- 
proaches the nearest to the spherical — 
which of all other forms is the one best 
suited to the purpose in view, because it 
presents the least surface in proportion 
to the cubic contents of the mass, and is 
therefore much less acted upon by the 
dissolving agents. And next to this is a 
cube, lunongst regular straiglit-sided 
jirisms. If, however, a ball of ice — say 
of 2 inches diameter — containing little 
more than 4 cubic inches, be thrown 
into tepid water along with a cube of 2 
inches on the side, the latter, though 
contiiining 8 cubic inches, will be melted 
as soon as the spheric, which contained 
but little more than one-half that quantity 
of ice. But although nearly double tlie 
quantity is thus wiustcd by the cube, as 
compared with the sphere, yet this is little 
to what w ill be found to take place in a 
figure bounded by lines still less concentric 
than the cube. Thus, from a flat piece of 
ice G inches square by 2 inches thick, con- 
taining 72 cubic inches, no fewer than CO 
cubic inches will be dissolved in the same 
time and by the same temj>crature that are 
required to dissolve only 4 cubic inches, 
when these are in the form of a sphere. 
Although from this it is evident that the 
most 8j)herical form is that which is best 
adapted for preserving a body of ice, 
there are various circumstances, notwitlj- 
standiug, w^hich render it necessary to 
deviate from such in the construction of 
ice-houses. The mass of ice, by solidify- 
ing, and by partly melting at bottom and 
top, when also a portion may be sup- 
posed to be taken away for use, would 
reduce the sphere to a flattened oblate 
spheroid ; whereas the form of an oblong 
spheroid, or that of an egg, the widest 
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part being uppermost, would approach 
the form of a sphere as the reduction of 
its length, from the above-mentioned 
causes, was being effected; and by the 
time that the heat of the summer be- 
comes most trying, the ice would be in a 
form more nearly spherical than if it had 
been perfectly so when first stored in. 
Another advantage may be mentioned 
as belonging to a circular building — and 
that is its strength, compared with one 
of which the walls are straight, and liable 
to be forced in by the external pressure 
of the surrounding soil.” — Gard, Chron. 
1841. 

The fact of ice-houses built upon the 
very same plan as to form, and of the 
same size, and filled in the same manner, 
keeping ice for two years and upwards, 
while others do not preseiwe it nine 
months, is sufficiently well knowui. We 
must therefore look to something more 
than form and size to account for this 
difference. And fii-st, let us observe, that 
heat and moisture are the two principal 
causes of dissolution, and that air, appa- 
rently the principal thing hitherto 
guarded against, has not the same effect. 
Indeed it has been suggested to ventilate 
the ice-house at top, occasionally, to let 
off the accumulated vapour supposed by 
some to accumulate over the surface of 
the ice in the house ; while others have 
recommended leading the doors frequent- 
ly open during the night, for a somewhat 
similar reason. If air, says a third party, 
can be admitted under and around the 
body of ice at a low temperature, and 
that body of air kept in a quiescent state, 
it will be the best medium to secure its 
preservation. That the ice should be 
completely separated from the earth, by 
walls of great thickness, or, still better, 
by hollow built ones, is quite clear, were it 
for no other pmpose than to prevent the 
conduction of heat ; while, at the same 
time, this pro\n8ion would counteract the 
effect of damp also, so far as its entrance 
through the roof and sides is concerned. 

In accordance with these views we find 
a clever article in “ The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” from which we extract as 
follows : — “ The temperature of the earth 
in Britain, so far as the excavation of an 
ice-house is concerned, may be stated to 
average from between 48® and 52® Fahr., 
and the atmospheric temperature about 


6(P. The earth parts with its heat, and 
communicates the same to bodies in con- 
tact with it, much quicker than the air. 
Hence it becomes desirable to prevent the 
immediate contact of the ice with other 
substances, by interposing some slower 
conductors of heat. On observing the 
comparative effects of water and air, both 
of the same temperature, in lowering a 
thermometer as much as 50®, it was foimd 
that the depression was accomplished by 
the water in one-twentieth of the time 
required by the air. Hence the contact 
of ice with water should be prevented by 
proper drainage. Indeed, too much at- 
tention cannot be paid to this most essen- 
tial operation. That the rain should be 
excluded directly from the roof, it is 
scarcely necessary to mention ; but its 
approach to the sides by percolation 
through the earth should also be guarded 
against, otherwise it will occasionally in- 
troduce a temperature of more than 60®. 

“ As air is a very much slower conduc- 
tor of heat than either earth or water, it 
might be concluded that if the ice were 
surrounded by air at the sides, and 
j)artially at the bottom, by resting on a 
wooden grating, it would be in the most 
favourable situation for preservation. 
A cavity is gradually formed at the sides 
in consequence of the melting of the ice ; 
and if the air in the cavity as formed 
w’cre to remain perfectly at rest, it is 
probable that no substance would occa- 
sion less thawing— taking into considera- 
tion the fact, tliat substances possessing 
non-conducting properties in a higher 
degree than air, when they are dry, lose 
less to a considerable extent when exposed 
to wet or damp. It must, however, be 
observed, that in a clear cavity between 
the ice and wall, a constant though slow 
circulation of air will take place from the 
following causes : The portion of air 
next the ice is affected by a temperature 
of 32®; that next the earth or wall is 
heated by being in contact with substances 
communicating a temperature of about 
50® : such portion consequently ascends^ 
whilst that next the ice descends in con- 
sequence of its greater density ; but as it 
sir^s, a supply from the warmer side must 
be drawn to occupy its place. It is there- 
fore evident, that if the continuity of this 
circulation would be intercepted, the 
free interchange of particles would be 
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retarded, and the action of the warmer 
current uronthe body of ice diminished/* 

We b^eve the practice of throwing 
salt on the ice, during the process of 
filling the house, is not only useless but 
injurious. No doubt the practice owes 
its origin to the well-known experiment 
of prt^ucing an intense degree of cold 
by mixing s3t with either snow or ice — 
a practice still continued by confectioners 
in preparing ices for the table. 

On this subject we find the following 
reasoning by Mr Corbett, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, in the work last quoted : 

In a temperature of 40° Fahr., a certain 
weight of ice takes ten hours to become 
fluid : in the same time, and with the 
same source of heat, 140 times the weight 
of water would be raised 1° in tempera- 
ture; therefore 140 times the quantity of 
heat is required to convert ice into water, 
as to raise the same weight of water 1°. 
Allowing the air and ice, when filling the 
ice-house, to be 32°, if salt be thrown upon 
the ice, a part of it immediately melts ; 
and all that which melts, having no time 
to draw upon the atmosphere for its source 
of heat, (viz. 140^, which is immediately 
destroyed in the act of melting,) becomes 
in the water latent Thus melted water 
and ice, being suddenly reduced in tem- 
peratm*e, will lower the thermometer from 
32° to zero. If only a small quantity of 
salt is used, the surrounding ice, which 
has not been reduced in temperature by 
melting with salt, will gradually give out 
some of its sensible heat, and w'ill soon 
become equalised with that in immediate 
contact with the melting water ; but the 
latter, having partly disseminated itself 
through the whole mass, becomes partially 
saline, and its freezing-point will be 
lowered in proportion to the quantity of 
salt used. After these sudden changes 
have taken place, therefore, the difference 
between the salted and unsalted ice-house 
wdll be, that the latter is filled with ice at 
the temperature of 32°, and whose freez- 
ing-point will remain 32°, while every 
grain of ice melted by transmitted heat 
will give the protection of 1° of cold to 
140° grains of ice surrounding it ; whereas 
the former will also be filled with ice 
exactly at its freezing-point, which may 
perhaps be 30°, and every grain of such 
ice, when melted by transmitted heat, 
will also give 1° of protection to 140 


grains of the unsalted ioe, or will counter* 
^t the transmitted and oontinually trans* 
mitting heat to that extent But with 
what velocity will that heat be transmit- 
ted? Exactly in proportion to the dif- 
ference in temperature between the stored 
ice and the medium which surrounds it 
If we allow the surrounding medium to 
be 34°, then the velocity of the transmit- 
ted heat from that medium to the ice will 
be twice as much in the salted house — 
viz. from 34 to 30° — the difference being 
4°, as in the other, which would only be 
from 34° to 32°, the difference being only 
2° ; consequently the ice would keep twice 
as long in the one as in the other." Mr 
Corbett observes that he does not pretend 
to siiy “ that these presumed temperatures 
are such as really occur, but they must of 
necessity approach it ; and if so, the ar- 
gument remains tJie same." 

Before filling the ice-house, every means 
should be taken to dry the walls as tho- 
roughly as ])ossible. For tiiis purpose the 
doors should be kept open in dry windy 
days, to admit of the fullest amount of 
ventilation ; and that this may bo the 
more completely accomplished, a venti- 
lator or chimney should be built on the 
highest part of the roof of such houses as 
are so constructed as to be filled from the 
doors only. A bushel or two of imslaked 
lime may be with great advantage em- 
ployed, by being placed witliin the ice- 
w’ell, as it is an absorber of water to the 
extent of 5 gallons to every bushel. 

The production of ice by artificial 
means, from what has already been stated, 
is not a modem invention, although the 
moat convenient mode of bringing about 
that process is so. Those who wish to 
manufacture their own ice should study 
the principles laid down by Mr Masters 
in "Treatise on the Production of Ice and 
Artificial Cold,” from which the following 
extract and table are taken : "The cooling 
power of different substances undei^oing 
solution may be represented by various 
relative quantities, according to their 
power of absorbing heat; and, from a 
long series of experiments, I have at 
length prepared a compoimd oapable of 
accompUshing this effect to a much greater 
degree than any hitherto known mixture. 
Still, however, let it be understood, il 
do not pronounce it specific against ajj^ 
imcommon positions. Let the coojfeg 
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itiflueni^e of my salts be represented by 
109*^ : in this condition they are capable 
of reducing water from a temperature 
132^ to the point of congelation ; but the 
same charge of salt would not reduce boil- 
ing water to a like condition^ unless the 
charge be again repeated. Thus the same 
quantity of salt (represented by 100®) 
would reduce boiling water to a tempera- 
ture of 112®; and a second charge being 
placed in the room of that now exhausted, 
would infallibly convert the previous boil- 
ing water into ice ; — therefore it is a desi- 
deratum in all cooling processes to have 
the liquids to be congealed as cool as 
possible, in order to facilitate the opera- 
tion of congelation; still, by repeated 
quantities of freezing mixture, any sub- 
stance may be reduced from any point 
down to 32°, the freezing-point of water, 
the point of its conversion into ice, and 
even much beyond that” 

Freezing Mixtures without Ice. 


Mixture*. Part*. 

( Muriate of ammonia, ... 5 

1. < Nitrate of potash, ... 5 

(Water, 16 

Lowers thermometer from 50® to + 10". 

! Muriate of ammonia, ... 5 

Nitrate of potish, ... 5 

Sulphate of soda, ... 8 

Water, 16 

From + 50° to -f 4®, 

( Nitrate of ammonia, ... 1 

8. < Carbonate of soda, ... 1 

( Water, 1 

From + 60® to — 7°. 

. ( Water, 1 

* ( Nitrate of ammonia, ... 1 

From + 50® to + 4®. 

. ( Sulphate of soda, ... 3 

( Diluted nitric acid, ... 2 

From + SO® to -f- 3®. 

f Sulphate of soda, ... 6 

^ ) Muriate of ammonia, ... 4 

1 Nitrate of potash, ... 2 

( Diluted nitric acid, ... 4 

From + 60® to — 10®. 

I Sulphate of soda, ... 6 

7. <1 Nitrate of ammonia, ... 5 

r Diluted nitric acid, ... 4 

From + 50® to — 14®. 

« k Phosphate of soda, ... 9 

{ Dilut^ nitric acid, ... 4 

JVom + 50® to — 12®. 

I Phosphate of soda, ... 9 

9. \ Nitrate of ammonia, ... 6 

[ Diluted nitric acid, ... 4 

From + 50® to — 21®. 


1^ ( Sulphate of soda, ... 8 

( Muriatic acid 5 

Lowers thermometer from + 60® to 0®. 

j Sulphate of sodoy • . • 5 

( Diluted sulphuric add, . • 4 

From 4- 60® to + 8®. 

( Pulverised muriate of ammonia, 5 

12. < Nitrate of potash, ... 6 

f Water, 16 

From + 60® to — 10®. 

! Sulphate of soda, ... 6 

Muriate of ammonia, ... 4 

Nitrate of potash, ... 2 

Diluted nitric acid, ... 4 

From -f 50® to — 10®. 


§ 4. — TANKS AND CISTEENS. 

The great utility of tanks and cisterns 
has hitherto been much overlooked in 
gardens : indeed, a sufficient supply of 
water has been seldom thought of ; and 
this is the more extraordinary, as so much 
depends on its presence ; for, as old 
Switzer remarked, ** water is the soul of a 
garden;” — without it all the other ele- 
ments of nature are useless and unavail- 
able. — Vide article Water. 

Tanks are of various constructions, and 
for various purposes : viz. filtering-tanks, 
liquid-manure tanks, rain-water tanks, 
and general reservoir tanks, &c. Smaller 
water vessels are called cisterns, and are 
usually set in or attached to hothouses, 
Ac. 

Filtering water is a simple process, 
employed to purify or sift out earthy or 
other heterogeneous matter out of river, 
rain, or other water, that may not be con- 
sidered sufficiently pure to be used for 
culinary or other domestic purposes. 

Waistell, in ‘‘Designs for Farm-Build- 
ings,” tlius describes a filtering tank used 
by him, of which the 
annex^ diagram, 
fig. 729, will show 
the principle: “The 
bottom should be 
in the form of a 
flat dome reversed, 
and the top also 
domical, with an 
opening left in the 
centre of sufficient 
size to admit a man to clean it out occa- 
sionally ; the top of this opening diould 
be a little above the surfruje of the ground, 
and should be covered with an oak flap, 

3 T 
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Bmxtl holes bored in it for ventila* 
tion; or the cover may be an iron grating, 
horiaontal and a little elevated, or conical. 
These tanks may be constructed of vari- 
OOB dimensions; the depth and width 
duould be nearly equal ; a hole should 
also be left for the service-pipe, or that 
which conveys the water into the tank, 
and also for the pipe for tlie pump, if the 
water be drawn out by that means. The 
water may be filtered previously to its en- 
tering the tank ; the hole for the service- 
pipe ought, therefore, to be near the top, 
and on that side most convenient for the 
filtering chamber : this may be about 4 
feet in diameter, and 3 feet deep. Across 
this, about 12 inches from the side next 
the tank, as at 6, fig. 729, a slate partition, 
a, reaching from the top to within about G 
inches from the bottom, should be fixed ; 
at the bottom of the box should be put 
clean coarse sand or powdered charcoal, c, 
about a foot in thickness. The pipe or 
opening, h, from the filter to the reserv'oir, 
should be of ample dimensions, and be 
made at about 18 or 20 inches from the 
bottom, in the small division or space 
behind the slate. Above this opening, 
and in any part most convenient in the 
large division of the filter, should be an 
opening or drain to carry olf the water 
when the tank is full. This filter should 
also have a cover, that it may be cleaned 
out, and fresh sand or some other purifier 
put in as often as may be found requisite. 
Of course the water, as it comes from the 
roof, is to be first conveyed into the large 
division of the filtering chamber, on the 
opposite side to the slate partition, and, 
passing through the sand, it rises in the 
small division purified, when it is fit to 
pass into the tank by the tube b. If there 
are two or more of these filtering cham- 
bers, or if they are of greater depth, the 
water may be passed through the greater 
quantity of sand in them, and be still 
more purified.” If water be brought 
from any other source than from the 
roof, it must be admitted into the filter- 
ing chambers. Both the tanks and fil- 
tering chambers should be water-tight: 
if constructed of brick, the inner course 
should be laid in Roman cement, and 
afterwards the whole of the inside covered 
with a coat about |-inch thick, of the some 
material. Water from drains formed in 
the ground, for the purpose of collecting 


it for domestic purposes, may be purified 
by passing it through a sand filter pre- 
vious to its entering the tank. Spor^ 
and flannel may also be used as niters* 
In constructing tanksof the above descrip- 
tion, care must be taken to have the earth 
closely filled in around the brickwork, 
and to allow sufficient time for the work 
to get properly settled previously to ad- 
mitting any great weight of water.” 

In regard to the size of tanks, more 
especially where much depends on the 
quantity of rain water, we may here ob- 
serve that Waistell’s calculation is to the 
effect that 12G gallons fall annually on 
every square yard in Britain, or 2722^ 
tons to the imperial acre. Another au- 
thority says that, hiking the annual fall 
of rain at 31 inches, it would give 3100 
tons j)er acre. To show how much we are 
inde|)endent of wells or water companies, 
let us take for example a cottage roof, 50 
feet in length and 10 feet in width of slat- 
ing on each side of the ridge, which will 
give 1000 square feet of surfiice, equal to 
IIH square yards. This, taking the fall 
of rain at Waistclfs calculation of 12G 
gallons per square yard, will give us nearly 
14,000 gallons of water per iumum, all to 
be secured by merely building a water- 
tank, and placing shoots— or rones, as they 
are called in Scotland — round the eaves of 
the house ; — a precaution which, when it is 
taken, (though this is far too seldom,) is 
more frequently with a view to carry away 
the water to waste in the nearest drain, 
than to turn it to any useful account. 
Rain water for vegetation, and for most 
domestic purposes, is by far the most 
valuable, and, w^hen properly filtered, is 
the purest of all for the use of the table. 
This is one of the many instances where 
man spurns the blessings his Creator has 
amply provided for him, and put within 
his reach, while he will not avail himself 
of them, but will dig wells, and bring 
water for miles, by the force of his own 
ingenuity. 

We have paid some attention to this 
subject for a number of years, and in 
various localities ; and we have, from cal- 
culations made, arrived at the conclusion 
that a supply of rain water falls annually 
upon the roof of most dwellings4-if we 
exclude those of densely peopled plrts of 
towns and cities, where people live ^story 
above story — sufficient to supply Jffie in- 
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with thici itidk^ieiisable elemmit 
throughout the year. A cottage haa a 
limited surface of roofing, but it contams 
a^ a limited nuniber of inmates; a man- 
sion contains more inmates, and thus re- 
quires a larger supply, but it also presents 
a propoi*tionate extent of roofing surface. 

A very simple and effective filter may 
be constructed according to the annexed 
section, fig. 730, which should be built 

n Fig. 730. 



with brick and cement, or, if n[)on a small 
scale, of pavement sides, well jointed and 
puddled l)ehiud and at bottom, a is a 
space of about 3 or 4 inches, covered with 
a perforated tile, slate, or stone at b ; the 
filtering material — say small gravel, char- 
coal, or coarse gravel — is placed at c ; a 
filtering-stone of some porous kind — or, 
iu default of that, a plate of lead, cast-iron, 
or, best of all, a thick plate of glass, per- 
forated with numerous very small holes, 
not more than one-twentieth part of an 
inch in diameter — is placed at d. The 
water from the receiving-tank / jwisses 
through tlie small opening e, and is forced 
up by its own pressure through ab c and 
dy and enters into the reserve-tank h 
through the oj)ening g. From the above 
diagram it will readily be seen that, when 
the water in the receiving-tank rises above 
the level of the opening y, it will force 
itself into the receiving-tank h, and this 
force will be increased if the tank / be 
carried higher than h ; and wo think it 
should be so, to the extent of 1 foot, or 
perhaps 2. A man-hole should be left in 
the top of the filtering space, so that it 
may bo cleaned out occasioually. This is, 
however, not shown in the diagram, but 
may be supposed. This filter may even be 
considerably simplified by placing in it 6 or 
8 inches of small round stones ; above these 
a corresponding layer of sand and char- 
coal mixed ; and over tliat a flat piece of 
sponge, or several thicknesses of coarse 
drugget or carpeting, kept in its place by 


a wire grating fixed to the sides. The fil- 
tered water must be drawu up for use 
from the reserve-tank by means of a 
pump, unless the apparatus is placed so 
high above the points of distribution that 
the water may flow to them through a 
pipe by its own gravity. 

Mallei B tank is thus described in the 
“ Encyclopaedia of Cottage, Farm, and 
Villa Architecture,” to the tdented editor 
of which work it was communicated by 
Mr Mallet, along with the annexed figs. 
731, 732, and 733. This tank is calcu- 
lated to save expense — first, by using a 
figure of maximum capacity and mini- 
mum surface ; and next, by being able to 
dispense entirely with the centering, 
which, according to the present practice, 
is used for arching over tanks. 1!^ Mallet 
proposes, for very large tanks, to adopt a 
spherical foim ; but for any of less than 
5 or C feet in diameter, a short cylinder 
with liemispherical ends, as shown in 
fig. 731. “The excavation being made. 


Fig. 731. 



the building is commenced, either with a 
single brick at the bottom o, or, better, 
with a circuliu' piece of stone laid on a 
layer of tenacious clay, tempered as dry 
as possible, well beaten together, and pre- 
viously mixed with some salt to prevent 
the w onns from working through it ” — a 
precaution we think almost superfluous. 
“This layer of clay, 6, completely sur- 
rounds the brickwork in every part, to 
make it retain the water. The bottom 
part is now built all with common mor- 
tar, in the form of an inverted dome, 
9 inches thick; then the perpendicular 
part c ; and, lastly, the upper dome. Now, 
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anj common arch may be buUt without 
centering as &r up as where the courses 
lie at an angle of about 32^^ or what is 
called the angle of repose for masoniy — 
that ii^ where the bricks will first begin 
to slip off; but a brick dome may be 
built of any size entirely without center- 
ing, for the following reason : — ^Eeferring 
to fig. 732, d d are two bricks supposed to 
belong to part of the course of bricks 



next above that of the angle of repose. 
Each of these is to be considered, with 
the mortar in which they are embedded, 
as a quadrangular prismatic frustrum, 
whose sides all incline towards the centre 
of the hemisphere at c. Now, the upper 
surfaces of these two bricks form an in- 
ternal or retaining angle with one another, 
from the position they lie in on the pre- 
ceding courses : that is, they lean against 
each other as if they lay on opposite in- 
clined planes, as shown in fig. 732*. If, 
then, these bricks slip, they must do so in 
the line e f ; but, in doing so, they must 
approach each other. But they are 
already in contact, therefore they cannot 
slip. This demonstration applies to any 
greater number of bricks until the whole 
course is finished, when the bricks are 
sustained by their lateral thnist There 
is a limit to the weight of the voussair, 
(the overhanging part of an arch looking 
up from under it,) which will support 
itself in this way, as must be obvious to 
every one from the common principles of 
gravitation. It is also obvious that a 
dome may thus either be left open or 
closed at top. To make the tank per- 


fectly water-tight, it is finally coated over 
two or three times with coal-tar inside. 
A man-hole is shown at fig. 731, for 
getting in to clean it out occasionally.** 
A great deal of the success of all tanks 
depends on the external resistance being 
equal at all points, for the pressure of 
fluids is great ; and if one part of the re- 
sisting soil or embankment yield, the 
building, however strong, is apt to follow. 
Hence spherical or circular forms are 
better than those with straight sides, at 
least so far as strength is concerned. 

In forming tanks or reservoirs for the 
propulsion of water, it is necessary to as- 
certain the pressure the tank has to sus- 
tain, the more especially if the tank be 
above ground, and have no resisting pres- 
sure from without. The rule for ascer- 
taining this is laid down in the “ Phar- 
maceutical Times," as follows : — “ The 
pressure on the bottom of the tank is 
equal to the whole weight of the fluid it 
contains, as none of the weight is sup- 
ported by the vertical sides. The amount 
is found by multiplying the area of the 
base in feet by the altitude in feet, and 
the product, which is the number of cubic 
feet it contains, by G2.23, which is the 
number of pounds weight of a cubic foot 
of w'ater, giving the total weight in pounds. 
The entire lateral pressure, or that on 
the sides in a cylinder, is to the weight of 
the fluid as the altitude is to the radius of 
the base. The pressure increases with the 
depth in the proportion of the numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Ac . — €. p., at 2 feet deep there 
will be three times the pressure on the 
sides as at 1 foot, and at 3 feet deep there 
will be five times the pressure, and so on. 
From the preceding remarks it is obvious 
that, as the lower plates," or parts, “ of the 
tank have to sustain so much more pres- 
sure than the upper ones, these parts 
should be correspondingly stronger. 

“ When a mass of fluid contained in a 
vessel is in a quiescent state, every particle 
is pressed in every direction with a force 
equal to the weight of a column of the fluid, 
whose base is the particle pressed, and 
whose altitude is equal to the depth of the 
particle below the surface : hence the 
pressure on any particle varies directly as 
its peipendicular depth beneath the upper 
surface of the fluid. The lowest parts of 
a fluid, therefore, sustain the greatest 
pressure, and they exert perpendicularly 
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a force equal to the intensity of the super- 
incumbent mass. Therefore, the lowest 
parts of a vessel,” tank, or cistern, " con- 
taining large masses of water, ought to be 
stronger than the upper. 

‘‘ If we take a cistern whose sides are 
equal in area to the bottom, the pressure 
on the four upright sides is equal to twice 
the pressure on the bottom ; but the pres- 
sure on the bottom is equal to the weight 
of the fluid contained in the cistern, (sup- 
posing it to be full;) therefore, the pres- 
sure on the upright surface is equal to 
twice the weight of the contained fluid : 
hence, in a cubical vessel, whose bottom 
is horizontal, the whole pressure on the 
bottom and the four sides is equal to 
three times the weight of the fluid which 
the vessel contains. 

“ Let the box be a cube of 1 foot ; then, 
since a cubic foot of fresh water weighs 
624 pounds, the whole pressure on the 
bottom and three sides is equal to 
62,5 X 3 = 187.5 lb. If the vessel be 
cylindrical, its base horizontal, and its 
upright surface perpendicular, the pres- 
sure on the base is to the pressure on the 
upright surface as the radius of the base 
is to its altitude. 

Let the diameter of the base be 3 feet ; 
then, since the solidity of the vessel is 
32 X .7954 X 6 = 42.951G feet, the 
whole weight will be 42.951 G x C2.5 = 
2G84.465 lb., being exactly the fifth part 
of the weight which measures the entire 
pressure — which is, therefore, equal to 
13422.475 lb., or to 5.992, or nearly G 
tons. 

“ The pressure exerted by a fluid in a 
quiescent state, on any portion of a vessel, 
is equal to the w^eight of a column of the 
fluid, having for its base the surface 
pressed, and for its altitude the mean 
depth of the incumbent fluid. This mean 
deptlx is the same as the distance of the 
centre of gravity of that portion below 
the surface of the fluid. 

But in vessels resembling truncated 
cones, the pressure on the base may be 
greater or less than the weight of the con- 
tained fluid, in any proportion whatever, 
according as the sides of the vessel con- 
verge or diverge with respect to the bot- 
tom. Hence the pressure on the bottom 
depends solely upon its perpendicular 
altitude, and not on the quantity of the 
fluid ; and on this principle any portion 


of the fluid, however small, balances any 
other portion, however great* 

Self Instruction, 

Hence it follows that, in forming heads 
of water, cisterns, or tanks, to propel the 
water through close pipes to a distance, 
depth is of ^ more consequence than su- 
perficial area. In considering,” says Mr 
Loudon, in the work last quoted, “the 
velocity of water flowing through close 
pipes, of a given diameter and length, 
with a given head of water, Eytelwein 
conceives the whole head of water above 
the point of discharge to be separated 
into two portions, one of which he sup- 
poses to be employed in overcoming the 
friction and other resistances in the pipe ; 
and the other portion in producing the 
velocity, and forcing the water through 
the orifice. 

“ The height which is employed in coun- 
terbalancing the resistances he considers 
to be directly proportioned to the diameter 
of the pipe compounded with its length, 
and inversely as the area of the transverse 
section, or the square of the diameter, 
and, consequently, on the whole, it varies 
inversely as the diameter. But the fric- 
tion varies as the square of the velocity ; 
hence the height equivalent to the friction 
must vary also as the square of the 
velocity. 

“ The effect of atmospheric pressure on 
running liquids is, that in a tube of con- 
siderable length, descending from a reser- 
voir, it quickens greatly the discharge ; 
in fact, it much resembles the operation 
of a piston. Hence we see in a vessel of 
water, discharging itself by means of a tube 
in its bottom, a depression of the water 
surface in the vessel over the tube ; and 
as the volume of water lessens, this hol- 
low extends itself like a large funnel.” 
This will readily be seen by withdrawing 
the waste-pipe out of a cistern of water, 
and watching the effect. “ In fact, the 
force of the effluent water diminishes the 
pressure beneath ; on which account the 
incumbent air, following the stream, finds, 
as it vrere, an easier passage, the velo- 
city of the effluent water being always 
greater in the middle than towards the 
sides of the aperture, where it is retarded 
by tenacity and friction. 

“ As regards the fnction or resistance 
of fluids in pipes, an inch tube, 200 feet 
long, placed horizontally, disoharges only 
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one-foorth partof the water whioh escapes 
by a simple aperture of the same diameter. 
l%te cohesion of the fluid particles is di- 
minished by heat, which, ^en increased 
100®, nearly doubles, in certain cases, the 


The quantity of water discharged by 
pipes of difierent diameters, and under 
different heads of water, may be found by 
multiplying the area of the pipe in inefies 
by the square root of the head of winter, 
or the vertical height in feet, and that 
product by 1 1 1 7. 25. The friction in small 
pipey^is proportionably greater than in 
larger ones ; but this is not very gene- 
rally regarded in practice. The quantities 
of water discharged in a given time, from 
different sized pipes, the bead of water 
being the same, are to each other nearly 
as the area of the outlets. 

Liquid manure tanks are of such gi*eat 
importance to all gardens that no one 
should be without them ; and their situa- 
tion, as well as that of all other tanks 
or cisterns, should be sufficiently elevated, 
that the water may flow from them 
throughout all the garden by its own 
gravity, in pipes laid for the purpose. By 
this arrangement the expense of pumping 
will be saved. The advantage of licpjid 
manure applied for irrigation has been 
exemplified in a most complete manner in 
the gardens of the Marquis of Tweeddalc, 
at Tester House. The tank from which the 
supply is obtained is placed in the farm- 
yard, somewhat elevated above the gar- 
den. This tank contains 5000 gallons. 
The liquid manure is from thence con- 
veyed to the garden, a distance of 000 
yards, in earthenware pipes. In the centre 
of each quarter of the garden is placed a 
tank capable of holding 500 gallons ; and 
from these, during the last year, no less 
than 32,000 gallons have been used, with 
the most marked effects. We should also 
mention that liquid manure tanks are 
attached to the hothouses, and heated by 
hot-water pipes running through them, so 
as to be at all times ready for use. The 
crops produced by Mr Shearer give evi- 
dent proofe of the utility of applying this 
“ nectar of vegetation." As regards the 
construction of such tanks, we may, so far 
as strength goes, refer to Mallet’s, already 
noticed; but as disagreeable effluvia are 
apt to arise from those intended for liquid 
manure, we would propose the following 


arrangements to obviate ibis result. The 
drains or pipes which supply them should 
be carried down through the side waUs, 
as shown in fig. 733, 
Fig. 733. the lower end 

mav be constantly 
under the surfiuse of 
' the water, to prevent 
what is called a back 
draught — that is, 
the air and gases 
formed in the tank 
rising up through 
the drains, and escaping at tlie surface of 
the ground, or wherever the feeding-pipes 
may be taken from, — or tlie drains may 
be fumislied with traps, so constructed as 
to remedy this evil, as well as to prevent 
sand and litter getting in. Of such tra{)s 
there is a great variety ; and many dif- 
ferent kinds are to be procured from every 
ironmonger. Tlie best, j>erhaj>s, is that 
of Oottain and llallen, of London, of 
which fig. 731 is a j>ersi>ectivc view, and 

Fig. 734. 




73.5 a section. In the latter, a is the level 
of the water, b the opening by which it 

cKcajKJS, and 


Fig. 73"). 
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c the space 
where the 
sunder other 
sediment is 
deposited. 
When this 
is to be re- 
moved the 
grating is 
lifted off. In 
the construction of such tanks it is 
irafKirtant that they lie water-tight ; 
this is effected by carrying up the walls 
in 9-inch brickwork, set in cement, taking 
care that the bottom and sides are well 
puddled as the o|)eration progresses. 
Whatever their form be, the roof should 
be tliat of a dome, if they are constructed 
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of bridk or rubble stone ; and in it aman- 
hole should be left, for the purpose of 
cleaning out the tank at seasons when it 
may be dry or the walls may be built 
with good mortal*, and the surface coTered 
with cement a quarter of an inch thick, 
or the whole may be covered with two or 
three coats of coal-tar, as a cheaper sub- 
stitute. In some cases tanks formed of 
plates of cast or malleable iron, strongly 
riveted together, may be found more 
economical : these, if properly put toge- 
ther, will require no puddling, and they 
are certainly the best if placed on an in- 
clined plane, or where much of tlieir sur- 
face is above the ground-level. Timber 
is sometimes used ; but, from its liability 
to decay, it is undoubtedly the dearest 
material in the end. 

In counties like some parts of Caith- 
ness and other parts of Scotland, and 
Yorkshire, where pavement abounds of 
almost any size, it will l)e found an 
excellent and cheap material for tank- 
making. Wo have several so construct- 
ed, one of which w’c have already alluded 
to in sect. Water. It is constructed 
as follows : — The space being dug out 
18 inches longer and broader than the 
intended internal size of the tank, and 
the same ])roportion in regaid to depth, 
a bed or floor of well- prepared clay is 
laid all over the bottom b, fig. 730, 16 
inches in thickness. Along the sides 


Fig. 73G. 



and ends are laid square blocks of stone 
cc, i or 5 feet apart centi'e from centre — 
(this distance depends on the lengths of 
the pavement to be used.) These blocks 
are firmly set on, or rather in, the 
puddle, and kept exactly level along 
these tops. On these the pavement d d, 
forming tlie sides of the tank, is set on 
edge, and close-jointed at the ends: 
puddle to the thickness of 7 inches is 
rammed between their back surface and 
the sides of the excavation, so as to make 


it solid, and impervious to water. The 
same operation is carried on all round, 
and up to the top of the tank-^the pave- 
ment being kept in its place during the 
process by pieces of wood wedged tightly 
across the tanl^ but not placed opposite 
the joints, which should stand directly 
opposite to each other, for the following 
reason : As soon as the bottom and sides 
of the tank are finished, and the puddle 
fairly set and dried, iron stretchers e are 
fixed, of a size and strength proportionate 
to the width of the tank, palmed at each 
end, the heels of the palms being let into 
each piece of pavement about an inch, 
and run in with lead. The flat part of 
the palm comes exactly opposite the 
joints, thus keeping the sides fi*om 
ever moving inwards; and* as they meet 
w’ith a corresponding resistance from the 
puddle and soil on the opposite side, they 
cannot be displaced. As no such secu- 
rity could be given the end pavements, 
they are selected as long as possible — say 
from 6 to 8 feet— which will sufiice for 
a large-sized tank, as its length may be 
extended to any amount. These end 
pavements are half-checked into the end 
side ones, or they may be secured by 
iron bats. It is not desirable to make 
such tanks too broad, on account of the 
great size of the pavement required to 
cover them. The covering stones are 
laid in puddle, as they are thus easily 
removed for the purpose of cleaning the 
tank : if closely laid, and the surface 
over them covered with gravel, no dis- 
agreeable effluvia will escape. In the 
case of the one alluded to, we have 
earthenwai’e shoulder -jointed tubular 
drain-pipes, 3 inches in diameter, laid 
from within a few inches of its bottom, 
provided with a stopcock, by which the 
contents are made to flow to another 
pavement-tank : from thence they are 
carried to any distance by means of 
flexible pipes, which can be shortened or 
lengthened at pleasure. 

In the case of the above tank we have 
not divided it as yet, although we are 
aware of tlie utility of having two com- 
partments— one to receive the drainage 
of a town, farmyard, or even a dwelling- 
house, which, as soon as the compartment 
is full, is allowed to undergo fermenta- 
tion while the other is filling, and so on 
alternately. With such care do the Bel- 
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dans ud DutoL attend to this matter, 
(wfao» hy the way, are better managers 
of manure than we are,) that in many 
oaaee th^ have a tank to contain each 
day% mip^y ; and, beginning on Monday, 
for example, they use that collected the 
Mcmday previous, and so on in regular 
ir(Hation mroughout the year. 

One way in which great loss of manure 
ensues in most gardens, is by an almost 
total disr^ard of nightsoil, and, we may 
add, a want of common decency in having 
so few water-closets. In the gardens at 
Dalkeith they are placed over water- 
tight tanks, supplied with water fi-om 
the roofs, ^m which the contents are 
pumped up and applied either imme- 
diately to the ground, or upon dung- 
hills formed of leaves and the refuse of 
the garden. 

Tanks for holding rain or river water 
are often made by excavating the ground 
to somewhat more than the capacity 
required. If the soil is naturally suffi- 
ciently retentive to hold water, the whole 
is a simple affair — as, after the excavation 
is made, and the surffice rendered smooth, 
it may be covered with bricks set in 
cement, or lime mortar such as the 
Dorking, or any lime mixed with oxide 
of iron, and which stands under water ; 
or it may be covered with rubble stone, 
pavement, or slate. In lining such tanks — 
if they are, for example, of the circular 
or basin form — the regularity of the work 
will be secured by placing a large stone 
or pier of brickwork in the centre of the 
bottom, and a beam of timber from side 
to side of the surface, exactly in the line 
of the true diameter of the circle. A 
quadrant-shaped gauge of boarding is to 
be formed, the ends of the perpendicular 
side of which are to be furnished with a 
pivot each, to play in a hole sunk in the 
centre of the block in the bottom, and a 
corresponding one in the beam at top: 
the circular part of the gauge is to be so 
formed, that, in turning it round, it will 
describe exactly the circle required for 
the bottom ana sides of the tank. The 
operation of building or paving is to 
commence at the centre of the bottom, 
and to be continued in concentric circles 
till the whole is finished — ^the operators, 
as they proceed, drawing the gauge after 
them, and making their work correspond 
to it. 


If the soil is gravelly or porous, of 
course the excavation must be made 
larger in proportion, to allow for the 
pavement or building, as well as 2 feet of 
thoroughly prepared puddle bdiind it^ 
which should be put in and consolidated 
as the work goes on. 

With such a foundation as this, if of 
9 or 14 inch brickwork, or 18 or 20 inch 
rubble, well grouted, the walls may be 
carried above the ground-level several 
feet, and hnished with a coping of pave- 
ment or aslilar. 

Brick will be, in most cases, found 
the cheapest material ; stones dreie^ and 
laid in courses, or even ashlar-work, per- 
haps the most durable, but at the same 
time the most exj^nsive. 

Very useful tanks are made, wffiere 
appearance is not a primary object, 
by forming them of well-tempered clay, 
as above, and covering that over with a 
foot of clean river gravel. 

Upon a wen-})repared foundation of 
well-tempered clay puddle, excellent tanks 
may Ihj formed by paving them all over 
with cheap undressed pavement, the sides 
and ends only being straightened and 
squared so as to fit pretty closely toge- 
ther. The sides of such pavement may 
be brought close together in the usual 
manner, or they may overlap each other 
if this is deemed Ijetter. No regal'd 
need be paid to making tlie joints water- 
tight, a.s the puddle under them will 
effect this — the use of the pavement being 
to preserv e the puddle, and to keep the 
water more pure. 

Cisterns for garden purposes were long 
made of lead, sometimes enclosed in 
w'ooden cases, and often not. In the 
latter case, they are, if large, liable to 
become deformed, in consequence of the 
pressure of the water in them, and oftener 
from their expanding, particularly when 
placed within a hothouse, and not con- 
tracting equally again when cooled, 
Le4d is in all cases expensive ; and when 
the water to be kept in these cisterns 
contains calcareous matter, the metal 
soon decays, and the cistern becomes 
leaky. Milled lead of 6 or 7 lb. per 
suj^rficial foot is quite heavy enough for 
lining wooden cisterns for garden pur- 
poses. 

All cisterns should be supplied with a 
waste-pipe, to prevent the water from 
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oTorflowing when they are full : for this 
purpose the discharging orifice in their 
bottoms should be fiimisbed with a brass 
budx, into which the gauge-pipe ought to 
be inserted. 

Wooden cirtems are objectionable, 
from their facility of decay; but thqr 
may be preservea for years by being 
kept thoroughly pitched within. 

Of late years slate cisterns have be- 
come much used, and of their great 
utility there can be no doubt They are 
not expensive, are very neat, of great 
durability, and communicate no delete- 
rious qu^ties or taste to the water. Stone 
cisterns are, where pavement abounds, 
an excellent substitute for slate; but on 
account of the extra labour upon them in 
most places, they become more expensive. 

We have recently erected thirty water- 
tanks ill a new garden in the course of 
formation. Those in the hothouses are 
placed under the floor-level, to save room. 
They are of Caithness pavement, squai'ed 
and half-checked at the joints, and are 
6 feet long, 4 feet broad, and the Siime in 
depth : they are formed of one stone of 
the above dimensions for a bottom, each 
side and end being also formed of one 
stone, with another of the same size as 
the bottom for a cover. The joints are 
put togetlier with the best white lead ; 
and they are firmly packed all round 
with the soil of whicJi the bordei’s are 
composed. They are batted together at 
tlie upper comera with lead instead of 
iron bats, the former being not liable to 
oxidise. Those which are placed above 
the surface are polished on all sides, and 
batted together at both top and bottom 
comers : each is furnished with a brass 
valve at the bottom, into which the 
woste-w’atcr pipe is fixed : to the bottom 
of tlie valve another leaden pipe is at- 
tached, conveying the ivater to the main 
sewer, w4iich cairies off all the drainage 
and waste water, first to similar tanks in 
the garden, and from them to a drain 
beyond the boundary of the enclosed 
ground. These are, of all tanks, the 
cheapest and the best. 

Cast or wrought iron in plates is, of all 
materials for this purpose, the cheapest 
and most durable, next to slate or Caith- 
ness pavement Such cisterns are formed 
in five parts, the bottom in one piece, 
and each of the sides and ends also in 
VOL. I. 


one piece, flanged at the edges, so as to 
fit exactly together, and kept so by 
means of screw bolts and nuts. If the 
castings are not very fiiir, the joints are 
easily made good with rust, white lead, 
or any of the means used in fitting to- 
gether hot-water pipes. The pieces are 
oast barely one quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and n^eable ones may be 
had even thinner. Of course, when we 
say that the sides may be cast in one 
piece, we mean cisterns not exceeding 
3 feet by 5 ; but larger ones may be 
made by joining several pieces tc^ther, 
of which many beautiful examples may 
be seen on every railway in the kingdom. 

Rain or soft water tanks may be made 
of any form fancy may suggest. We 
may however observe that, if of brick, 
oval, circular, or oblong forms are the 
best ; and if of courses of hewn stone or 
pavement, or slate set on edge, square or 
oblong ones should be preferred. Such a 
cistern may be constructed as follows : — 
The bottom is well puddled and covered 
wdth pavement, jointed with Mulgrave 
cement. The puddle of the bottom must 
be continuous with that of tlie sides, for 
obvious reasona The side walls are 
carried up 9 inches thick in front, with 
a space of 4 inches, for puddle, between 
them and another 4-inch brick wall on 
the other side. If this 4-inch puddle is 
of good material, well wrought, and not 
used too soft, the bricks may be set in 
common mortar, the face of the walls 
all round being well gi'outed with cement 
when fiiiislied, and allowed to become 
perfectl}" diy before the water is let in. 

We have also made perfectly water- 
tight tanks, by foniiing the bottom of 
paving bricks set in concrete, and 
the sides of two 4-iuch walls, with a 
space of 2 inches between them, which, 
ns the side walls rise, is filled in with 
Mulgi'ave cement, and slates set edge- 
ways in it. The whole speedily sets into 
one solid mass, and retains the water 
completely. These tanks are, however, 
under ground, and are finished at top 
with a coui*se of 3-inch stone coping. 
The cement ties the walls together : if 
headers were used, they might not keep 
in the w^ater so well. Were it not for 
the pressure ^of the water within, and 
tlieir having no counter resistance from 
without, we do not doubt but that such 
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tanks mig^t be built upon the sur&oe 
with safety and advantage. 

A very important precaution ought to 
be taken as regards tanks and cisterns 
esposed to the weather— namely, to brc^ 
the iee that forms in them once or twice 
a-day during frosty weather. Inattention 
to t^ has been the cause of many tanks 
and cisterns being destroyed by the ex- 
pansive effects of fh)8t 

Of oir and vermin traps for cisterns, 
there is a great variety; and they are 
80 valuable that we are surprised they are 
not more generally used. Fig. 737 repre- 


Fig. 737. 



sents one of these, which, as will be seen, 
is simple and efficacious. The drain a 
may be of any form ; the trap d is a sunk 
area as it were in its bottom, in which 
the water will stand as high as repre- 
sented at c, provided this area be made 
water-tight, which should be the case. 
From the bottom of the drain at d, a 
piece of pavement, if the drain is large, or 
a tile if it is small, should project about 
5 or 6 inches over the smik pait, whicli 
will prevent vermin passing that way. 
The drain should drop in level o or (i 
inches at the other end of tlie trap, 
which will keep the water sufficiently 
low. Another piece of pavement or iron 
plate may be suspended from the roof 
of the drain, and of sufficient length to 
dip 3 or 4 inches into the water, which 
will not only act also as a barrier to 
vermin, but, at the same time, will pre- 
vent the ascent of noxious effluvia. An 
eye or opening should be placed imme- 
dfiately over me trap, with a movable 
stone or cast-iron cover, closely fitted 
into a stone or wooden plinth, to admit 
of the trap being cleaned out or examined 
Fig. 733. 



occasionally. Fig. 738 is nearly on the 
same principle. 


§ 6-— APIARIES. 

The keeping of bees is of very ancient 
date — almost coeval with the omtivation 
of fruits and culinary vegetables. They 
have, in all ages and m all dvilised coun- 
tries^ been protected and placed near the 
habitations of man— most genei^y in his 
garden— an4 by their industry, have 
amply repaid him for the small share of 
assistance tliey receive at his hand. The 
humble straw-thatched hive in the little 
garden of the cottager may be taken as 
an indication of the moral habits of the 
owner ; and in the gardens of Uie great, 
the variously contrived structures pro- 
vided for tlie protection of these insects 
add uot a little to the decorative embel- 
lishments of the domain. 

Great diversity of opinion exists botli 
as regards the managcinout of bees, and 
also as to the form and material of wliich 
their habitations should be constructed. 
Such, therefore, being the case, we need 
not l>c surprised at the number of trea- 
tises which have been published on the 
subject,* n(»r at the variety of structures 
recommended for the use of the insects. 
The desire, also, to know' something of 
their internal guvenunent has led modem 
a])iariaiis to adopt such fumis and means 
as might enable tliem to watch their 
progress without disturbing the economy 
of the hive. Amongst those, the “ Patent 
Bar and Frame Hive” of A. Munn, Esq., 
deserves notice, while his little w’ork on 
their management will well repay a care- 
ful pemsal. The annexed sketch, fig. 739, 
will show' its j)rinciple. Tliis hive con- 
tains eleven frames, one of w hich is sliowui 
in the sketch, partly withdrawn, to show 
the progress of tlie bees in tlie glass case 
in front. One peculiarity in Mr Muun’s 
management is moving the hives from 
place to place, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the bees a larger field for feeding. 
This, although condemned by some, is by 
no means either an unnatural or useless 
practice. In Scotland, it is quite common 
to take the hives from the low country, 
when the season of flowering of the 
plants most sought after by the bees is 
over, and to carry them to the hills, 
where the prevalent flowers, particularly 


* in a work entitled ** My Bee-Book/* gives a list of one hundred and twenty-four 

works on bees, from 1689 to 1842. 
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the native heath, wild thyme, Ac., are 
later in coming into bloom. To under* 

Fig. 789. 



stand Mr Munn’s theory, it will be neces- 
sary to peruse his very sensible and 
unprejudiced book. 

The hive in common use is too well 
known to need any descrijition. It is, 
perhaps, as ill adapted to the wants and 
habits of the insects as it is unpicturesque 
and devoid of ornament as a garden ap- 
pendage. How such a form came to be 
ado]ited it is not easy to say, but that it 
has existed Jong is quite clear; for we 
find it in an improved form described by 
Hartlib in Idoo. I'Jiis improvement con- 
sists of the addition of a cap or smaller 
lave set on the top, with a view to deprive 
the swafm of the honey which they may 
make in it without disturbing the whole. 

NM's hives are represented in fig, 740. — 
These hives consist of a series of three 


Fig. 740. 



boxes placed together collaterally, with au 
entrance from the centre box to the side 
ones, which entrance can be opened or 
shut by means of a sheet of tin whi<di can 
be puemed backwards or drawn forwards. 
The centre box is the place of residence 
and breeding of the queen, and is never 
disturbed. As the bees require more 
room, one or both of the slidi^ sheets of 
tin are withdrawn, and the bees take 
possession of one or both of the side boxes. 
In general one is occupied first, and, 
when fiill, they are admitted into the 
other. The honey is also taken from these 
side boxes one after the other. Under- 
neath are drawers for feeding; and on 
the top is an octagon cover, under which 
bell glasses are often placed ; and the bees 
having access to them through holes in the 
top of the centre box, a supply from time 
to time of honey is thus also obtained. 

“This bee-hive obviates the necessity 
of destroying the bees to obtain their 
honey; and the facts stated by the in- 
ventor, os to the success of numerous 
experiments made of his plan, tend to 
show that, besides the recommendation 
of humanity, it has in its favour also that 
of practical utility — the produce of honey 
being considerably increased, as well as 
the quality most essentially improved. 

“ A conspicuous feature in the manage- 
ment of lx?cs, according to this system, 
consists of juiliciously regulating the heat 
of the hive, by means of ventilation, so as 
to avoid to the bees the necessity of swarm- 
ing, at the same time obliging these in- 
dustrious creatures to exchange a store- 
room filled w ith honey for an empty one 
immediately connected with it.” 

Taylors improred collateral ventilating hive. 
— Witliout departing from the essentials of 
Nutt’s system, Taylor “has altered the 
form and arrangement of the boxes, and 
made a set complete as a whole, without 
the usual necessity for an additional shed 
to cover over it, which defracts altogether 
from any picturesque appearance it might 
otherwise possess.” 

In regard to size, Mr Taylor observes — 
“Circumstances must determine it ac- 
cording to locality; for what is suitable 
in one place will not do in all. The di- 
mensions I like,” he continues, “ for the 
largest sized pavilion, are 13 inches in 
front, 14 inches backwards, and 10 or 11 
inches deep. The side boxes should be 
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19hj9 luebec^ aaid 9 indies cbep. Or a 
eet may be Hkxm made-— 13 inefaes square 
for tbe pavQioii, and 10 inches deep ; the 
aide tx^ 12 by 9 inches, and 8 or 9 
indies deep. A still smaller set of boxes 
may be thus proportioned— 12 inches 
square and 10 inches deep, with side 
boxes 11 by inches, and 8 inches 
deep,* all inside measure. 

“ The pavilion is made of f-inch deal 
in the back, front, and top, and ^inch 
at the sides. At each end is a good- 
sized window. Over the windows slide 
down movable ^-inch panels into grooves 
made in the pilasters. To the panel in 
front is attached a covered porch project- 
ing 4 inches, as a shelter from wet, wind, 
and too much sun — all evils at the mouth 
of the hive. To make this more effectual, 
a movable piece, cut in the form of an 
arch, slides within the porch. The top of 
the side boxes is made with a projection 
of half an inch at each end, for the conve- 
nience of lifting. They have each two 
windows, and are protected by cases 
covering the three sides, and fitting at 
the extremity into the grooves of the 
centre pilasters. In this way are formed 
on the outside panels to correspond, 
and of equal size with those of the 
pavilion. Thus every part of the boxes 
is doubled, excluding all light and wet.” 
The boxes being double, enables them to 
resist the effects of heat and cold better 
than if they were single, and much thicker 
boarding was used. The side boxes arc 
attached to the pavilion by hooks and 
eyes, and to the floor boards at the ends. 

“ A weather boarding roof fits over the 
whole, resting on the tops of the pilasters, 
which are cut down rather more than an 
inch to receive it, allowing amjde venti- 
lation, with perfect protection from sun 
and wet.” Height is left under the roof 
for beU glasses, and holes are cut in the 
top of the pavilion for the bees to ascend 
into them. These holes, however, should 
not l>e cut in the centre, according to 
Mr Taylor, but towards the sides. Here 
they are accessible to the bees without the 
usual necessity of passing through the 
centre of the hive, which is the seat of 
breeding, and where the brood would be 
endangered by a direct current of air, 
which ought to be avoided.” Ventilation 
tubes are placed in all the boxes, near the 
back windows, and are there much less in 


tiie way of the oombe, as well as fo empty- 
ing the box of the hon^* 

^ The oommimioation between the pavi- 
lion and the aide boxes is made in each 
by two lateral oi^nings, one being on a 
level with the inside top of the mde box^ 
and extending nearly the whole distance. 
The bottom opening is on tiie ground- 
level, and ought to extend almost the 
length of the pavilion, and be half an inch 
hi^. The openings are stopped, when 
required, by separate narrow slides of 
sti oug tin inserted from behind, let into 
tlie pavilion their own thickneas. This 
part of Uie boxes differs from NutVs, which 
have numerous apertures between them.* 
These, Mr Taylor has found, are not 
only usele&s, but practically injurious, as 
tlie bees will frequently unite the combs 
through them. At the entrance of the 
pavilion are two slides of perforated zinc 
about 1 inch wide, moving at the back of 
the panel, and liehind the pilasters right 
and left, so as to contract the mouth at 
pleasure. ” 

Huhh's hire, figs. 741 and 742, is placed 
on its nan*owcnd, differing from all others 
in this resj>ect ex- 
cepting the Grecian 
hive, of which it ai>- 
|)oars only to ho a 
nuxlification. Like 
it, it has a convex 
cover. It is so con- 
structed w'ithin that 
each comb may bo 
extmeted individual- 
ly without disturbing the others, the 
combs being attached to slips of W'ood, 
as shown in fig. 742, 
and not to cross 
sticks ns in ordinary 
ciises. Each may thus 
be lifted up, which 
the unusual form of 
the hive favours. 
Bees are very liable to 
atbich the sides of the combs together; but 
the inventor thinks he has provided for 
the prevention of this by admitting air 
through perforated plates of tinned iron — 
a mode of prevention of the efficacy of 
which we have very great doubts, while, 
at the same time, we cannot but consider 
it injurious to the animals. Were it pos- 
sible to prevent the bees from attaching 
the combs together, we would consider 


Fig. 711. 



Fig. 742. 
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lid or top, the etate of the wh^^ can be 
mmutdy exammed, and any portion of 
honey remored at pleasure, dther fbr nae 
or for making room for the farther ope- 
ratioxui of the bees. 

Ortckm hive so closely resembles 
the last that farther description would be 
needless. 

The Poliek hive , — This primitiTe bee 
habitation is formed out of the trunk of 
a 13*66, usually from 12 to 14 inches in 
diameter, and 9 or 10 feet in length. 
The inside is hollowed or bored out so as 
to leave a cylindrical opening of about 
6 or 8 inches in diameter ; a portion of 
the side of the tree, say 4 or 6 inches in 
breadth, is removed to facilitate the hol- 
lowing out of the space, and is afterwards 
fitted to answer the purpose of a door. 
It appears, by the experiments of Huber, 
and Huish fidso, that bees will thrive in 
any space if not too wide, the height 'or 
length being, it appears, of no conse- 
quence. Hence, were a tree of greater 
diameter used, they would not prosper so 
well in it. Very rustic and highly pic- 
turesque hives could be made upon this 
principle, sufficient space being given to 
them longitudinally. 

From the above, and from other experi- 
ments made, it seems pretty clear that 
a great en*or is committed in using too 
large hives. This is accounted for by the 
circumstance of our climate being of 
short duration for the purpose of honey- 
making ; and also because the time of the 
bees is wasted in making comb which 
they have not time to fill with honey; 
for, like all wise house builders, these 
sagacious creatures complete their habi- 
tation before they begin to fumisli it with 
honey. — Vide Bagsteus Hive^ Improved 
hy J. D, 

American hive , — This hive we have had 
no opportunity of seeing. It is, however, 
described in Milton’s ^'Practical Bee- 
Keeper,” to which interesting work the 
reader is referred. 

The hive of Pultean^ fig. 743, is thus 
described in the ‘‘ Encyclopsedia of Gar- 
dening:” — “It is composed of three or 
four frames, each 1 foot square by 3 
inches in height. These square frames 
are placed the one on the other, and the 
first and last can always bo lifted witliout 
deranging the work of the others. Each 


m 

eqoare isfltreiigt>heaied fx<m eve^ tide 1^4 
loroes piece of eight or ten lines in widtb^^ 


Pig. 743. 



(it is a French invention, which accounts 
for the dimensions being so given)— “and 
two lines in thickness, which serve to 
sustain the combs of the bees. All the 
frames are tied together by means of 
these cross pieces — a board is placed on 
the top, and a general cover is placed 
over the whole, to guard it from the effects 
of the seasons. In autumn, when the 
honey is to be taken from the hive, the 
cross pieces ore imtied, and one or two of 
the upper frames are removed, passing 
the long blade of a knife or a wire be- 
tween. This done, an empty frame is 
placed above, and another under all the 
rest, which make up for the two re- 
moved.” 

The communications of two comspon- 
dents to the editor of “The Gardeners' 
Chronicle,” published in the same article, 
p. 704, each describe a hive upon nearly 
the same principle as the above. The 
one describes his as being about a cubic 
foot in contents outside measurement, the 
boards l)eing about three quarters of an 
inch thick : “ They are painted black,” 
which, by the by, is not a bad idea, “ and 
their tops have four or five holes, which 
are stopped with corks. When the bees 
require more room to work in, these 
corks are taken out and another box ?ialf 
the depth, and the same breadth and 
length, is placed over the holes, and, if 
necessaiy, a second or even a third box 
on top of this.” 

The other communication is accom- 
panied by the annexed drawing, fig. 744, 
which only differs fi*om the last in the 
boxes being all of the same size — ^in this re- 
spect approaching very near to the hive of 
Pulteau above noticed, “a represents 
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the box ; b the framework which fits on 
top of the hive before the sliding lid is 
put on j c the whole three boxes in use.” 


Fig. 744. 



Bagster's hire as improved hp J. /)., figs. 
745, 746, is thus descrilTed in the work last 
quoted : “ It is 1 3 inches square inside ; 
but tliis J. D. has improved by having 
the sides b c 


Tig. 745. 
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divided into 
four compart- 
ments instead 
^ of eight : the 
centre for the 
swarm in tlie 
Si original hive 
being too large, 
it occupies too 
much of the 
bees’ time to 


make comb ; but this can be arranged 
to any scivle. In the sides b c he pro- 


be divided in the middle, there would be 
four places to give room when required ; 
but by no means leaving more than two 
in operation at once, and tliese must not 
be used till the centre a is quite full. 
The dimensions of these boxes are 1 2 
inches square outside measure, and they 
are made of J-inch deal.” 

Dr Homsoti*s hive. — An account of this 
hive was published in the Mem. of 
the Cal. Hort. Soc.,” and is described 
by the Doctor as being in form “ two dis- 
tinct hexagons, one placed above the 
other. The under is formed of six panes 
of 4-inch deal, measuring 10 inches in 
width and 8 in depth, and covered with 
a thin board at top. This is intended for 
the breeding as well as winter habitation 
of the bees. The upf>er is of tlie same 
dimensions and form as the under at 
bottom ; but, in order to give it a conic^U 
shape, tlie panes at top are only 5 inches 
wide, which is also covered with a piece 
of board. I'lie up]>cr bo.\ has a mould- 
ing fixed to its under jiart, wliich projects 
about a quarter of an inch, and so exactly 
embn\ces the uj)|>er jiart of the lower box 
as to Join these two firmly together. In 
the deal which forms tlie top of the lower 
box are cut four oval holes, each 1 incli 
wide and 2 inches long, through which 
the bees pass into the up|)er. This com- 
munication, when not wanted, is shut by 
a board which moves on a nail in its 


pose.s having 
hig. i46, tjQxes 



made to fit in 
the apartments, 
communicating 
at//, fig. 746, 
with the colony, 
and also to af- 
ford a way out 
and in. The ad- 
vantage of these 


boxes sliding 
otit and in the divisions, would be that the 


bees and comb might be taken all away at 
once, instead of having to cut or break the 
comb in pieces in the hive. Fig. 746 
shows the interior : the upper part may 
be used for glasses ; but” ho ** is not sure 
with regard to this, for the larger the 
hive tlie less the honey ; and, by leaving 
so many openings, instead of making 
plenty of honey, the bees loiter about and 
are idle. If, then, the sides b c, fig. 745, 


centre. The small pane of glass in the 
top of the upper bux admits of seeing the 
progress tbe bees have made in it with- 
out separating it from the lower one. 
This pane is covered to exclude light and 
cold or heat, by a small shutter. When 
the swann is first put into the lower box 
the communication is shut with the upjier 
until the bees have completely filled the 
lower one with combs. The communi- 
cation is then to l>e opened, when the bees 
will ascend, and, if the season is favour- 
able and the sw'arm numerous, they wdll 
fill it also, but not till they have com- 
pletely stocked the lower.” 

Kashmir hire . — We leam from Moor- 
croft's Travels,” vol. ii. p. 155, that the 
fanners in the eastern districts of Kash- 
mir, in building their houses, make pro- 
vision for their liees by leaving cylindri- 
cal cavities in the walls which extend 
quite throt^h. These cylinders are plas- 
tered within with clay, and are about 
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14 inches in diameter and about 20 or 
22 inches in length — this depending, of 
course, on the thickness of the walls. 
The end of these cylindrical hives next 
the apartment is closed by a round platter 
of pottery ware, a little convex in the 
middle, but the edges are made flush with 
the wall, and jointed with a luting of clay 
mortar. The external end is also closed 
with a similar covering, only having a 
hol^ about the third of an inch in diame- 
ter for the entrance of the bees. When 
the season arrives for taking the honey, 
the farmer, provided with a pan of char- 
coal and a wisp of dry straw, enters the 
apartment, opens the end of the hive, 
and burns the straw in small quantities 
at a time so as to produce a smoke, wdiich 
he blows into the hive, taking care not to 
allow the straw to ignite for fear of burn- 
ing the bees. This process he continues 
until the bees escape into the open air. 
He then, with a sickle, cuts away as much 
of the comb from the inner end as he 
wishes, shuts up the orifice again, and in 
a short time the affrighted bees return, 
repair the damage done to the combs, 
and proceed as usual. Such a plan might 
be adopted with us in building garden 
walls — or, indeed, a bee wall upon this 
principle might be built on purpose. 
Upon the principle before laid down re- 
garding the size of hive.s, we would sug- 
gest for this climate cylinders of 8 or 1) 
inches in diameter only ; and earthenware 
cans might be used, and built into the 
w^all, so that their removal could be effect- 
ed without trouble. 

JVifffUou's improted Polish The 

distinguishing feature in this hive," says 
Mr Wighton, in his excellent “ Treatise 
on the History and Management of Bees," 
“ is its simplicity ; its approach, in fact, to 
the habitations which the bees instinc- 
tively choose for themselves. It consists 
of tlie root end of a si)race fir, 9 feet long 
and 3 feet 9 inches in circumference, from 
which tlie centre wH)od is hollowed oiit, 
and tlie planks removed for that purpose 
are sawm off to within 3 feet of the bot- 
tom. One of these is nailed on again at 
the back ; the other, being divided, fits 
into its place again as an upper and lower 
door. The interior, 7 inches square, is 
separated by a slide into two compart- 
ments, the roof of each being provided 
witli four slips of wood, nailed north and 


south, for the bees to fix their combs upon. 
By reducing the cavity, the heat is in- 
creased within, which enables the bees to 
get on faster with their cells; also, in 
winter, they can be kept in one division, 
and they always choose the upper. In 
taking away the honey, if the operator be 
afraid of the bees, he can force them with 
a little smoke from brown paper into one 
division ; then, putting in the slide, he 
will have it all his own way. 

“ In the lower division there are two 
entrances, one at the bottom and the other 
at the top, made with an auger, having a 
slip of wood on the inside to keep out the 
mice : in the upper part there is but one, 
vrhich is in the centre. They are of course 
made on the opposite side of the doors : the 
space out of which these last w'ere sawed 
being first filled up through its whole 
length by two glasses fixed in a movable 
frame, gives the apiarian ample means of 
observing the proceedings of his bees ; 
while, when the doors are closed over it, 
the bees are shielded from the light, and 
from changes of temperature. The block 
end of the hive is sunk 2^ feet into the 
earth to keep it firmly upright, and the 
top is closed with zinc, and sm’mounted 
by a block of wood.’’ 

The authority last quoted says, regard- 
ing crowding hives in close bee-houses, 
that it is an erroneous practice — “ not that 
the bees mistake their own home, but, 
when bent on robbery, they get too easily 
to each other’s tenements ; it also tends 
to hinder their egress and ingress, by 
causing them to come in contfict with 
their neighbours. Close bee-houses,” he 
continues, are always objectionable ; for 
in summer they harbour insects injuri- 
ous to bees ; in winter they are often 
damp. An open house, similar to fig. 747, 


Fig. 747. 



affords sufficieut protection from the wea* 
ther, and shades the hives in summer, ex- 
cept about tlie doorways.” With all due 
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deference to Mr Wighton, 'who, we know, 
has studied the history and management 
of the bee with great assiduity, we think 
that a bee-shed or shelter in the rustic 
style would be better for them if formed 
as in fig. 748, (taken from “ Illustrations 


Fig. 74S. 


above. Indeed the tree may exist for 
ages after being converted into a habita- 


Pig. 750. 



Fig. 749. 


of the Hives referred to in the Practical 
Bee-Keeper,” by J. Milton.) In Mr 
Wighton's shed there must be a pei*petual 
draught blowing through it ; while in the 
latter, this cannot take place, as the back 
or north side of the shed is closed in. 
Almost all bee managers disiipprove of 
placing the hives in a draught, or where 
currents of air blow upon them, which 
must be the case in a shed whose sides 
are open all round. 

These hives are of the kind called re- 
volving hives, shown 
upon a larger scale 
in fig. 749, from the 
siime source. Tlie 
glasses are removed 
when full of honey, 
and empty ones sub- 
stituted. They are 
also covered with a top, 
or bonnet, as shown 
by those in the shed. 

In fig. 750 we have attempted to show 
a variety of the Polish hive, internally 
on the same principle as those before 
alluded to, but externally exhibiting more 
of the grotesque or pictorial character, 
which we think such b^-hi ves undeniably 
should have, more especially when ad- 
mitted as objects of ornament in pictur- 
esque gardens. Of course, in such as 
I)rofe88 to be of a different character, other 
forms should be preferred. In situations 
where an old and picturesque tree exists, 
little harm will be done to it by convert- 
ing it into a Polish bee-hive, the openings 
being made aU on one mdc, as exhibited 




tion for these industrious and profitable 
creatures. 

For this purpose any tree is more 
suitable than a fir ; for the exteriors of 
the trunks of all that species are far too 
regular and column-like for the purpose. 

Younpn l>ee-hive . — This picturesque and 
ingenious bee-hive is the iuveution of Mr 
W. Young, late of Florence Court, Ire- 
land, but now of the Cajie of Good Hoj)e. 
It w’as sent as a communication to ‘‘ The 
Gardeners’ Magazine,” vol. viii. p. 665, 
from which the descrijjtiuu and sketch, 
fig. 751, are taken. 

It is in external appearance somewhat 
like the Polish hive, and admits of the 
honey being taken out without injuring 
the bees. 

“ A door opens in the rear, and inside 
is a gloss door, which 
you can o|>en to take 
out as many combs 
as you wish. The 
bees do not swarm, 
nor are they any 
trouble after Imng 
once put into the 
hive, which is done in 
the same way as with 
any other hive, by 
scenting the inside. 
The ends are t4o 
round boards ; wd 
ndls of wood ore nailed to thes^ 
strong canvass nailed round, leaving 
the door. Two slight iron hoops 


Fig. 751. 
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nailed over the canvass, in order to 
strengthen the rails— one going round at 
the top of the door, and the other at the 
bottom, so that the door is between the 
hoops. Another piece of canvass is put 
over the first, and nailed all round as 
before, which makes the frame quite firm 
and strong. Now brush the canvass all 
over with thin paste made of flour and 
water, in order to fill the canvass and 
make it stiff, to keep the paint from going 
through the first canvass next the honey ; 
and, when dry, give two coats of white 
paint. AVhen the paint is dry, lay the 
whole surface over with strong putty, in 
imitation of the back of the elm, ash» or 
any tree to your fancy. When dry, paint 
it as like the colour as you can, and stick 
pieces of moss or lichen from the trees in 
the putt 3 ^ There may be some fixture on 
the top, to throw off the rain. This one has 
a large cone of the stone })ine for the bees 
to light upon. Tlio sticks are fixed cross- 
wise, proceeding from the three entrance- 
holes to each side of the door in the rear. 
Currant bushes are growing up the two 
sides, and a few plants of thyme in front. 
The bee-holes in the bark look like key- 
holes, and they, being the same colour as 
in a door, and painted like bark, are not 
noticed. They have brass outside shuts 
in cold weather.” 

The same correspondent contrihiited, 
at the siime time, the following descrip- 
tion of another bee-hive, from which the 
honey may be taken without destroying 
the bees. The preservation of these 
industrious insects demands of us much 
more attention than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon the subject. The practice 
of destroying them is a species of unne- 
cessary cruelty, and in an economical 
point of vie>v like “ killing the goose that 
laid the golden eggs.” 

The following is Mr Youngs descrip- 
tion: — “Make a square hive of straw: 
when at the height of 5 inches, work a 
floor of the same all over, leaving three 
round holes in the middle, about half an 
inch wide, in this way, ® ^ ^ 

hive, and fix a few thin willow sticks up 
the sides and top inside. Line the inside 
with canvass fixed to tlie sticks, and 
fastened outside the hive. Fix a thin 
board in the mouth of the hive, making it 
fit quite close and tight. Then make 
tliroe holes in the middle, the same as 
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before noticed, which lay over the holes 
in the division or floor. Then continue 
making the outside hive until high 
enough to permit the passage of the 
other ; and leave a door to open, to take 
it out and put another in. Three sticks 
arc to be placed from the bottom to the 
holes in the floor, for the bees to creep 
up into the upper hive, where it is likely 
they will first begin. When the upper 
hive is full of honey, take it out, and put 
in another, leaving always what honey is 
in the under one for their support. When 
you wish to take the honey, set the 
hive on a dish, cut the fastening of the 
canvass and sticks, and shake the hive 
until the combs slip out on the dish; 
then remove the canvass, and the honey 
will be clemi and the combs whole. If 
any bees remain in the combs, brush 
them off with a feather, and they will fly 
back into the hive again.” 

Pillans' hire . — Mr Pillans — rather dis- 


satisfied with Nutt's hives, as being by 
him considered 
too hot for the 
bees during sum- 
mer, and also too 
cold in winter — 
says, “ This spring 
I have had some 
boxes made,” as 
shown in fig, 752, 
“ but with hipped 
roofs, which look 
much neater, and 
are made to turn 
round on an iron 
pin fixed in a 
block of wood, so 
that when the sun 
shines upon the 
front of the box 
in winter, it can be turned round to face 
the north, which prevents the bees from 
coming out and perishing from cold.” 

Reference : a a height of the frame ; 
h the hive ; c c space between outer 
and inner box, tilled with charcoal ; 
d dd spaces made with zinc tubing, to 
admit the bees from the lower to the 
upper hive ; e e spaces filled with char- 
coal ; / ditto, with the lid ; g space 
for placing the glasses; h the alighting 
board, and aperture for ingress and 
egress ; t the hinges of the lid ; k space 
between frame, filled with charcosa ; I 
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tiie Qiq^box, maide to take off and on, for 
plad^lAe g^Maas vithin tiie upper hiTe. 

This section is 
made square, 
but it may be 
extended to any 
length.” — Gard, 
Chron, 

Fig. 753 repre- 
sents the hexa- 
gon box-hive ; 
fig. 754, Uni- 
combe observa- 
tory hive ; fig. 
755, a stand 
with three hex- 
agon tops, for se- 
parate swarms ; 
Fig. 754. fig, 75G, Dr 

Bevan 8 storified 
hive. For ample 
descriptions of 
these, vide Milr* 
ton’s ‘‘ Practical 
Bee-Keej)er,’* 1st 
edition. 

As an exam- 
ple of an apiar\* 
suitable for a 
flower-garden or lawn, we present fig. 
757, which was erected some years ago 



at Pishobury, and is described in Mil- 
to!^ 8 ‘‘ Practical Bee-Keeper,” a work 
which all those interested in bee manage- 
ment should consult. 




The following very judidona remarks 
appeared lately in a leading article in 
^ The Qarden- 
Fig. 756 . ers* Chronicle,” 

in connection 
with a critique 
upon the bee- 
hives from Ame- 
rica which were 
exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace. 
After Jointing 
out their defects, 
the writer pro- 
ceeds to indi- 
cate what he 
conceives to Ih' 
the fundamental 
principle by 
wdiich Ixje-keep- 
ers ought to Ik? guided, as follows “ Any 
shed or other building will answer the 


Fig. 757. 



purpose of an apiary, in which the fol- 
lowing conditions can be secured: Ist, 
Perfect shelter to the hives from the sun 
and wet ; 2d, A firm place in the ground, 
and so low in height as to he as much as 
possible under the wind, and yet to admit 
of tho hives l)eing placed from 15 to 
20 inches from the ground ; 3d, Freo 
access to the back of tho hivoa with an 
aspect avoiding the morning anmmid-day 
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Ban, but placed tovarda its a^ng ; 4th, 
The aides and back, if enclosed, not to be 
fit^ BO close as to prevent a free circu- 
lation of air at all times around the out- 
side of the hives— the door or shutters to 
be so contrived that they can be opened 
or shut without the least disturbance to 
the bees by jarring or grating ; 5th, Free- 


dom fi?om all rustic or other ornament 
that can harbour spiders or other ene- 
mies ; 6tb, A place where the b^ are as 
little exposed as possible to disturbance 
of any Bnd, more especially in front of 
the hives ; 7tb, Not to be placed on grass, 
but to have sand or fine gravel beneath 
it, extending at least a yard in front” 



CHAPTER X. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


§ 1. — GLASS AND GLAZING. 

Until the repeal of the duty on glass we 
had few varieties, and, if we except crown 
glass, still fewer fit for horticultural jnir- 
poses. Now we have many, of which the 
following may be considered the best, — 
viz., British plate, patent plate, rough 
plate, patent rolled rough plate, crown in 
various qualities, British sheet, Belgian 
sheet, &c. Ac, 

In regard to the respective merits of 
these glasses, opinions are still as much at 
variance as they have long been ; and 
they are likely so to continue. Crown, 
British sheet, and Hartley’s patent rough 
plate are amongst the jirincipal now in 
use. Inferior sorts of crown and sheet 
glass are manufactured, and find their 
way into the market under the denomi- 
nation of cheap horticultural glass. As 
an instance of this we may state, that 
there are no less than five qualities of 
ordinaiy crown glass, varying in price 
from £ 2 , 6s. to £6, lo.s. per crate of 
eighteen tables ; and in the Cii.se of sheet 
glass, 16 oz. to the foot, even when taken 
in crates, the difference in price is from 
Is. to 3^d. per foot ; of :21 oz., from Is. 3d. 
to 5d. ; of 26 oz., from Is. 6(L to 6 Jd. ; 
and of 32 oz., from Is. 9d. to 9d. per 
superficial foot. We presume the quality 
in each class differs in a like proportion. 
This requires to be guarded against. 
Opinions regarding the merits of British 
sheet, and other modem improved kinds, 
have ^cn, and still are, very conflicting. 
Notwithstanding all their presumed evils 
we would be sorry to lose them, both on 
account of their elegance in appearance 
and their economy in use. There can be 
little doubt that insufficient ventilation 


is the ))nncipal cause of the accidents 
that have arisen from the use of these 
when of a large size ; for we l>elieve the 
same efi’ects have occurred in glass of all 
descri})tions when u.scd l>eyond the old 
dimensions ; and this o])inion is confirmed 
by the circumstajicc. that where they have 
been u.'^ed of small dimensions, the scorch- 
ing and burning complained of have been 
sciU'cely recognisable — at least to a greater 
degree than in the glass formerly used. 
The best quality of crown or sheet glass 
will produce disastrous efibets wlicre ven- 
tilation is neglected ; and of course this 
will be more evident w’hen glass of infe- 
rior quality is used — arising chiefly fi*om 
unequal thickiies.s, undulated surface, and 
sj>ecks and nebules existing in it. These 
defects arc daily disappearing as the 
manufacture is improved — the more so 
as cultivators are now aware of the neces- 
sity of a more abundant ventilation. It 
should be borne in mind, that for a hot- 
house roof, glazed with gla.ss of wliatevcr 
quality, in ])ieces 1 foot in breadth, and 
possibly 3 or 4 feet in length — more 
especially if the laps be cross-puttied — 
a much greater amount of artificial venti- 
lation will l>c reejuired, than in the case of 
another roof glazed with the same quality 
of glass 6 inches by 4 inches; — as in the lat- 
ter, however thoroughly it may be kept in 
rejmir, air is admitted through tlie laps to 
an extent greater than is generally sup- 
posed. The same cause produces another 
effect, namely, condensation — and this 
often to excess — from the same amount of 
evaporation from within. In roofs glazed 
with small glass, and with innumerable 
laps, this condensation is allowed to 
escape to the exterior surface ; whereas, 
in the case of large panes being used, the 
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means of escape are greatly lessened. 
Early morning ventilation is of great 
importance, whatever mode of glazing 
be adopted ; and it is probably the 
lesson taught us by the scorching and 
burning complained of that has directed 
that attention to ventilation, not only 
during the day, but during the night 
also, which has led of late years to a more 
perfect study of that important subject 
In all such houses as are built upon the 
best principles, and glazed with large- 
sized panes, let the glass be what it may, a 
constant system of ventilation must be 
maintained during both day and night ; 
and where this is duly attended to, we 
doubt not all the evils of burning and 
scorching will disappear. 

Notwithstanding all this, it behoves us 
to be upon our guard against an inferior 
quality of glass ; and this object is first 
secured by dealing with respectable {not 
cheap) firms in our purchases : and, second- 
ly, to exercise our own judgment by ap- 
plying some of the many tests by w'hich 
the quality of glass may bo determined, 
and of which the following may be given 
as one both simple and certain : Take a 
square of glass and hold it up to the sun, 
so that the light passing through it may 
hill on a white suiTace — a sheet of pa[)er, 
for example — carrying the glass from a 
distance of a few inches to 8 or 10 feet. 
If any bright or luminous spots or stripes 
are shown on the white surface, it is un- 
safe to use, and should be rejected. This 
test should be made by presenting both 
sides of the glass to the sun alternately. 
Although to inadequate ventilation may 
be chiefly traced the evils complained of, 
it may not be uninteresting to glance at 
some of the other causes to which these 
evils have been attributed ; and, first, 
because we think there is a good deal in 
the argument, we may state that Dr Liud- 
ley was of opinion that tlic angle the roof 
may be placed at has a good deal to do 
with the evils discovered in the use of 
sheet glass, as at first manufactured, as 
well also as of its variability in quality. 
Regarding the first of these he says, in 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle : *’ — “ If, for 
instance, the roof forms such an angle 
that the sun can strike it perpendicularly 
near the middle of the day, at the season 
when the leaves are young and tender, an 
effect may be produced by the rays of 


light, however imperfectly concentrated 
by the irregular lenses, which effect would 
not be produced by the same glass placed 
at another angle of elevation, as plants 
may be entirely out of the foci of the 
lenses. Hence it will follow that in one 
case its use will be condemned, while in 
another it may be found satisfactory.” 

The same authority last quoted thus 
explains part of the process of manufac- 
tiu*e : ‘‘ From the way in which sheet 
glass is made, it must necessarily have nu- 
merous concavities and convexities, some 
of which, or many, as the case may be, 
have the power of concentrating the rays 
of light enough to bum the leaves of 
plants. The process of splitting and flat- 
tening cylinders, whose exterior circum- 
ference is ^ of an inch greater than the 
inner, must cause such irregularities to 
occur, with whatever degree of care the 
flattening is conducted. If sheet glass 
were simply irregular, or wavy, or uneven, 
its thickness being uniform, this concen- 
tration would not take place; but its 
thickness is so variable, from the effects of 
‘ cockling,’ that it may be compared to a 
layer of meniscus lenses or spectral glasses 
fused together ; and these, from their 
large size, and the small difference be- 
tween the diameter of their inner and 
outer curves, will have long foci. When 
tlic cylinder is spread open into a flat 
sheet, the tw’o surfaces become of equal 
wfdth, the glass adjusting itself by the 
expansion of the inner or smaller surface, 
and by the contraction of the outer or 
larger surface. In this operation is formed 
what the manufacturers call ‘cockles,’ 
producing that uneven puckering appear- 
ance which is the peculiar characteristic 
of slieet glass. Of these cockles some are 
circular, and form lenses of considerable 
power. It is said, indeed, that the effect 
of burning is observed far beyond the 
focus of any possible lens in the glass ; 
but this is a mistake, as will be readily 
seen by watching the luminous spots 
formed on leaves beneath sheet glass in a 
bright sun.” 

The process of flattening, as carried on 
a number of years ago, was thus per^ 
formed : The cylindric^ glass or “muff” 
being cut longitudinally down the middle, 
w^as then placed in a heated oven, the bot- 
tom of which was as nearly level and 
smooth as possible, as upon this, we 
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thinks very much depended the equality 
of one of its sorfiuses at least. When the 
glass was sufficiently heated, the edges 
were gradutdly separated until it lay ^t 
on the floor of the oven ; the wor^au 
then flattened the upper surface by pass- 
ing a wooden block attached to a long 
handle over it backwards and forwards, 
until it was flattened to his mind. From 
this it will readily be seen how very 
liable the glass was to be of an uneven 
surface ; and if the glass got heated so 
much as to become softened, it came out 
of the oven in very considerable ridges. 
The least unevenness in the floor of the 
oven would cause either concave or con- 
vex undulations, which is the ground- 
work of one species of lenses ; while the 
ridges produce those which run in paral- 
lel lines, on account of their greater 
thickness, in away somewhat andogous 
to that described by Mr Spencer of 
Bowood, who had recourse to painting 
his overlaps on the outside, as he found 
the leaves under the laps to be burnt in 
continuous lines exactly corresponding 
with, the laps. This also agrees with the 
observations of Mr Worall in “ Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle,” who says — “ I have four 
more or less distinctly scorched parallel 
lines running horizontally from west to 
east (action p. m.) and separated by dis- 
tances of 3 to 5 inches, and these all the 
effects of one square, and nothing more 
than slight transverse undulation, in 
conjunction with latitudinal cunifor- 
mity, appears. This line begins at the 
side, and runs the whole length of the 
square.” All this is now changed, and 
in place of the bottom of the kiln be- 
ing used for the piU 7 ) 0 se of flattening, 
polished sandstone, and latterly polished 
plates of glass, have been used for that 
purpose ; and for the purpose of dimin- 
ishing the chance of injury to the glass 
in removing it from the flattening plate 
to the annealing pit, these plates are 
placed on frames mounted on wheels, and 
travelling on iron rails to the place where 
they are piled on edge to be annealed ; 
and “ cockling ” h^ in consequence 
almost disappeared. Although it still 
takes place sometimes from minute par- 
ticles of dust getting under the glass, that 
fauly for all practical purposes, may be 
considered extinct ; but the radical de- 
fect of sheet glass — the want of parallel- 


ism in the two surfooes, which gives it e 
blurred appearance even in very good 
qualities — still remains, and, we are 
afraid, never can be remedied, because it 
is a necessary consequence of the method 
of manufacture. 

Hartley’s piteut rough-plate glass, one- 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and weigh- 
ing nearly 30 ounces to the superficial 
foot, has been recommended for conserva- 
tory and hothouse roofs, and is said to be 
exempt from the bad effects complained 
of in the common sheet glass. This glass 
is strongly recommended by Dr Lindle\, 
who says — “ This glass is prepared by 
rolling, which destroys transparency wUh^ 
out diminishinp translucenry. It is slightly 
rough on the surface, which has tlie 
important effect of dispci*sing the sun's 
rays instead of concentrating them. The 
roughness, however, renders it less agree- 
able to the eye, and would make it objec- 
tionable for the perpendicular sides of 
glass bouses. It renders a shade super- 
fluous in summer ; and we do not expect 
that it will intercept any material amount 
of light in winter. We believe, indeed, 
that light passes through it m freely, 
though not so directly, as through trans- 
parent glass. The mere fact of its render- 
ing a ‘shade’ — one of the worst of the 
gardener's nuisances — unnecessary, gives 
the ‘ patent rough-jdate glass ’ a great 
value in our eyes.” 

As to its fitness for houses to be early 
forced, its utility is not as yet fully con- 
firmed ; and it is even probable that of it 
there may also be good and bad qualities, 
as w'ell as of the various kinds of sheet 
glass. How far it may be beneficial for 
the roofs of glass houses and pits during 
wrintcr, when all the light we can possibly 
obtain in a dark and cloudy climate is 
required, is also as yet not quite fully 
determined; but during the beat of 
summer, in consequence of the subdued 
light passing through it, we have always 
found plants thrive under it better than 
under that which is more transparent. 
It may be procured not only in large 
pieces, but dso of great thickness and 
strength, and has been used in plates 

feet long by 4 feet in breadth, and 
f ths of an inch in thickness, in the gar- 
den of Josiah Wilson, Esq., Stamford 
Hill, where it has given the greatest satis- 
faction. The roof upon which it is used 
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is ourvilinear, and these immense plates 
of glass are bent to the necessary curve. 
There is very little interruption to the 
light, as none of the framework, which is 
very slight, is nearer than 4 feet. The 
light within is as clear as in the open 
air, while the glare of the sun’s rays is 
intercepted so that no bad efiects are 
experienced by scorching. 

At the time the large tropical conser- 
vatory at Kew was building, the glass 
question was then engrossing the atten- 
tion of all concerned in hothouse build- 
ing, and scientific men began to turn 
their attention so much to the subject 
that the glass for this very structure 
formed the text of a very interesting 
paper read by R. Hunt, Esq., before the 
British Association. And soon after- 
wards we find that the Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, at the sugges- 
tion of Sir William Jackson Hooker 
and Dr Lindley, applied to that gentle- 
man to ascei*tiiin “ if it would be possible 
to cut off these scorching rays by the 
use of a tinted glass which would not be 
objectionable in its appearance.” After an 
elaborate series of experiments, Mr Hunt 
determined that a glass, coloured’ of a 
pale yellow-green, by means of oxide of 
cop|)er, gave the most satisfactory results. 
The absence of the oxide of manganese, 
commonly employed in the manufacture 
of sheet glass, is insisted on — it having 
been found that glass, into the composi- 
tion of which manganese enters, will, 
after exposure for some time to intense 
sunlight, assume a pinky hue, and any 
tint of this character would completely 
destroy the peculiar properties for which 
the glass is chosen. In fact, the experi- 
ments of Mr Hunt do little more than 
lead us back to the days when good 
crown glass of a greeni^ hue was in 
high repute for hothouse roofs. In the 
experiments made on radiant heat, some 
years ago, by Melloni, he discovered that 
the colorific rays were nearly all obstruct- 
ed by the green Italian glass used in his 
country, for almost all ordinary purposes. 
From all this, it would appear that glass 
having a greenish tinge is the most 
suitable for hothouse pm'poses, so far as 
mere colour is concerned. On a subject 
of so much importance as this— and we 
hold the colour of glass to be so— other 
opinions should be brought to bear on 
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the matter also. The theory laid down hy 
DrDaubeny, in the ‘^Philosophical Trans- 
actions" for 1836, and corroborated by 
M. Decaisne, is worthy of attentive 
perusal — qb are the experiments made 
by Dr Homer of Hull, who recommends 
violet-coloured glass, as not only affording 
a partial shade, but as transmitting a 
light which possesses a subtle action in 
exciting vegetation, and proving, as he 
says, in all respects an admirable auxi- 
liary to the artificial heat and moisture 
necessarily employed in culture. The 
best paper, however, we have read on 
this subject is that by R, Hunt, Esq., 
already referred to, and published at 
length in “ The Gardeners* Chronicle,” to 
which we refer our readers. 

From this paper it appears that, by 
the use of red, blue, and yellow glasses, of 
peculiar kinds, we may so far alter the 
natural condition of the plants as to tree 
them from one or more i^uences, whilst 
the third is brought more decidedly into 
action. Mr Hunt’s experiments have led 
him to conclude, that “ red, blue, and 
yellow media are suitable to all the 
conditions necessary for producing the 
following results : ” First, “ light which 
has permeated yellow media ” was found, 
in almost all cases, to have the effect of 
preventing the germination of seeds; and 
in the few cases forming this exception, 
the young plants soon perished. Mr 
Hunt concludes that this is owing more 
to the action of the heat rays than to 
the light. He conjectures, however, that 
although the luminous rays may be inju- 
rious to vegetation, (which, no doubt, 
they ai'e,) and the early stages of vegeta- 
tion, they iU'e essential in after growth, 
particularly in forming woody fibre. 
Secondly, “ light which had permeated red 
media ” is not unfavourable to germina- 
tion, if the seeds be kept sufficiently 
moist, to make up for the increased 
evaporation. The plants, however, assume 
a sickly appearance, and become partially 
etiolated, showing that the production of 
chlorophyl is prevented.” And another 
important fact has been proved — ^namely, 
that plants bend themselves as much 
from red light as they bend towards 
white light in ordinary houses. To this 
another interesting circumstance may be 
added, that plants in a flowering state 
continue much longer in bloom under 
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the influence of red light than under any 
other. Thirdly, “ light which has per- 
meated blue media.^ The rays thus sepa- 
rated jfrom the heat and the light rays, 
which are regarded by Mr Hunt as a dis- 
tinct principle, for which he has proposed 
the name of Actimism, have a power of 
accelerating, in a remarkable degree, the 
germination of seeds, and the growth of 
the young plant After a certain period, 
varying with nearly every plant upon 
which experiments have been made, these 
rays became too stimulating, and growth 
proceeds rapidly, without the necessary 
strength. When this is perceived, the 
removal of the plant into the yellow niys, 
or, which is better, into light which has 
permeated an emerald green glass, acce- 
lerated the deposition of carbon, and the 
consequent formation of woody fibre pro- 
ceeds in a very perfect manner.” 

Such, says Mr Hunt, are the conditions 
and results of his exj»erimeuts. So much 
for the colour of glass. 

In regard to the charges brought 
against British sheet glass, on account of 
inequality in thickness, undulation of 
surface, ic., we must admit that, for a 
time after its l)eing first brought into 
use, there was great cause for complaint. 
This is, how'cver, now* much less the case, 
as the article is of a suj)erior manufac- 
ture. Tlie evils here referred to an^.^e 
from the convex parts foniiing lense.s, 
by which the raj^s of the sun became 
concentrated at a di.sUmce from the 
under surface of the glass, proportioned to 
the convexity and diameter of the jjart. 
These defects were found to exi.st, to 
a very serious extent, in the large con- 
servatory of the Botanical Society of 
Ix)ndon, although great care was taken 
by the curator, Mr Mamock, who states 
the foUowing interesting particulars; and, 
coming from such authority, they merit 
especial attention : — 

“ In many instances," he says, “ the 
concentration of the rays only occurs at 
the floor of the house; and making allow- 
ance for the oblique direction of these 
rays, the distance from the glass is in 
many cases not short of 40 feet. Many 
others, again, are the products of much 
smaller convexities, and the rays from 
these concentrate, of course, at various 
distances in the neighbourhood of the 
under surfiu^ of the glass. Thus, it will 


be readily understood, must the whole 
interior of the glass house, glaxed with 
inferior slieet glass, consist of an atmo- 
sphere filled with a multitude of concen- 
trated rays, proportioned in numl>er to 
the undulations on the surface of tlio 
glass, meeting and crossing one anotlier 
ill every possible direction, from wdtliin 
a few’ inches of the glass to the distance 
which we have already stated of feet, 
or more. It is also worthy of remark, 
and it is imi)orhint in a practical point 
of view', that the larger — that is, the 
broader the convex j)arts, the less injury 
do they commit — fur the tw'o follow'ing 
reasons : First, that when the convex part 
or lens in the glass is several inches in 
diameter, and not much raised, the rays 
of the sun cannot meet through this 
f4»i*m but at a considerable distance from 
the glass ; and, secondly, in }>roportion 
a.sthc concentration of the rays is di.stant 
from the ghiss, so in like manner does 
the focus, or point at which they meet, ac- 
quire motion. Hence, except upon broad- 
leaved plants—such iis camellias, orange 
trees, vines, pines, |>eaehcs, and similar 
plants, upon which injur}' is inflicted, 
owing to the breadth of Uie leaves and 
the time required for the concentrating 
j»oint to travel over their surface — the evil 
is seldom much felt ; and if the leaves are 
srnidl, these disUint rays do no damage 
whatever — that is, unle.ss the glass be of 
the very w’r»rst possible quality. 

It will, however, be very properly 
inferred from what we have sUited, that 
the matter is very dilferent with the 
smaller undulations, when the house is 
u.sed for forcing, and tlio leaves are 
ncces.sarily near the glass. In such 
cases it is irnp<iKsible that mischief should 
not occur ; and this w ill be the case in 
defiabcc of skill or care, however applied, 
unless the best glass has been employed. 
When horticultural erections are raised 
for early forcing, luid the British sheet 
glass is tqscd, it would seem pmdent to 
construct the trellis ufwn which the 
plants are trained at a greater distance 
from the glass than that at which it is 
usually placed. It is also well to lieor 
in mind that wavy glass, with its surface 
much undulated, refracts a {K)rtion of the 
light, which, by smooth and sui)eriot 
glass, would l>o transmitted into the 
house for the benefit of the plants.” 
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CorrobaranUd glass , — This glass was 
brought into notice a few years ago by 
Mr Apsley Pellatt, who describes it to be 
both stronger and better calculated to 
prevent the drip by reason of the rain 
entering between the laps, and, at the 
same time, lessen, if not wholly remedy, 
the formation of globules from condensed 
steam on the under side of the roof, 
which is known to form lenses, and to 
cause serious injury to the leaves of the 
giants. Tliis glass is of an arched form, 
7 inches broad and 20 inches long. A 
roof glazed with this arched or cor- 
roboranted glass would have a very 
novel ap}>earance, somewhat resembling 
a roof of corrugated iron. This glass 
being of moderate and uniform thick- 
ness, and being periscopic, has no ten- 
dency to burn the plants placed under 
it, nor to reject tlie sun s rays at any 
angle of impingement. A roof glazed 
with it to a certain extent becomes a 
modification of a ridge-and-fuiTow’ one. 
This form of glass re(piire8 the sashes 
to be made expressly on purpose, at 
least the a.stnigal8 must be of a ditlerent 
form from those in ordinary use. 

Polished thick plate glass, we apjirc- 
lieml, will Ih* found inapplicable to the 
roofs, at least of horticultural erections, 
for reasons apai’t from the enormous ex- 
])ense. It is an csbiblished law that light 
is transmitted through glass in exact 
pro])ortiou to the angle at which it falls 
on the surface. At 4-V it is found that 
exactly half the light passes through, and 
tlie other half is reflected off at the same 
angle into the air. We apjirehcnd that 
heat follows the same law ; and when we 
come to verxMicute angles, total reflection 
takes place, and this occurs with thick 
gloss at a larger angle than it does with 
tlie glass commonly used. 

Russeirs patent glass tile . — Tlie follow’- 
ing description and illustration will ex- 
plain this invention. About half an inch 
of the opposite sides of a flat sheet of 
glass, of any dimension that may be de- 
sired, are bent upwards until they form 
a flange nearly at right angles to the 
plane of the glass, and about half an 
inch deep of the section. The ends are 
mode of unequal brctidihs between tlie 
flanges, so that the naiTow end of one 
tile may go easily within the flauges of 
the broad eud of another, as shown in 
VOL. I. 


fig. 758. The tiles are placed in rows 

F* 7r8 ^oof, the narrow 

downwards, the wide end 
upwards, resting on a purlin 
of small dimensions, between 
the principal rafters : the 
lower ends of the second row 

of tiles are placed within and 

above the upper and wide 
ends of the first row, wdth a 
lap of half an inch : the ad- 
jacent flanges of each pair 
of tiles, which are from a 
quarter to half an inch apart, 
are then covered with a metal hollow 
bead, screwed dowm at one end to the 
purlin below, the crown of the bead being 
filled with putty l^fore it is put on. 

The saving effected in the first con- 
struction of the roofs of hothouses or 
conservatories, by using this tile in place 
of the usual sashes, is from 10 to 15 per 
cent, taking glass of similar strength in 
both cases. The sashes, as in ordinary 
construction, ai’e entirely disj^ensed with, 
and the rafters need not be placed nearer 
each other than G feet, rendering the 
roof more open and light. 

The ]>urlin or small cross-rafter, upon 
which the ends of the tiles rest, affords 
an excellent means of catching the mois- 
ture, coiidenseil upon the inner surface 
of the glass, into a rone or groove cut out 
of the uj)])cr side of the rafter, and lined 
with thill marine metal, and which falls 
into a pi]>e trained down one of the 
rafters. l>ripping of moisture from the 
roof is thus prevented. 

Keeping out of view the saving effected 
in the fii^st cost of roofs for horticul- 
tural purposes by using these tiles, the 
following very desirable objects are at- 
tained : — 

First, No timber on the roof, with the 
exception of part of the cope of the ridge 
beam, is exposed to the weather. 

Second, No jnitty is exposed : the putty 
used is covered by the metal bead. 

Tliird, No paint is required, and 
cousequcntly the continually recurring 
repairs or renewal which putty and 
paiut need every second or third year 
are altogether avoided. 

Fourth, The roof is nearly air-tight, 
and must therefore render Uie heating 
more effective, and consequently econo- 
mical, as no part of it is wasted by escape. 

3 Y 
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Ventilation at will is insured hy simple 
and effective openings at the ridge. 

This very elegant mode of glazing we 
have seen exemplified in various places, 
and are glad to find that Mr Russell, 
who is at the head of the glass trade in 
Scotland, is very actively employed in 
erecting hothouses upon this principle. 
We believe the idea to be quite origimil 
to its inventor, although it very closely 
approaches tlie mode of roofing with tiles 
practised by the Romans, and described 
by Borgnis in “ Traite de Construction/’ 
specimens of which ai*e still to he seen 
in Rome. The hothouses at Alva and 
at Tester are good specimens of Mr 
llussells principle, and we believe he has 
covered several public buildings in the 
same way. 

Various modes of plaziiiff. — Ghizing 
without overlaps was, we i)elieve, first 
brought into notice by Mr Snow of 
Swinton. The advantages of this phui 
are greater neatness, durability, econo- 
my, and cleanliness, as well as a freer 
admission of light.” For this puq)o.^e 
the glass is cut with jKjrfcctly straight 
edges, which are brought together, edge 
to e(%e, instead of being overlapped, as 
in ordinary glazing. This plan apjKjars 
to be a great improvement, when hu’ge 
sejuares of strong thick glass are used. 
The loss sustained by breakage, in con.se- 
quence of the expansion of water by 
frost, w’hich is so general, unles.s the laps 
are carefully puttied an<l kept in the best 
state of repair, is avoided. Again, wliether 
the laps be puttied or not, a considerable 
amount of light is obstructed, which is 
completely obviated bv this mode of 
glazing. Should any individual ]>ane get 
broken, it does not afiect the others, as 
each is indej)endent of tlie next. There 
apfxjars, however, to us a difficulty in the 
great nicety required in cutting the ]>anc 
to be inserted, so that it shall fit exactly 
with those above and below it ; for on the 
correctness of this joining tlie principal 
merits of the plan dcfKiiid. We have 
tried this mode of glazing, and think 
highly of it, on account of its more elegant 
apjiearancc, and, strange fis it may apjiear, 
its almost total absence of drip. 

As it hasV)een calculated that 10 out 
of every GO feet of glazing are taken up 
with laps, choked with dirt or green 
muscous matter, and from 18 to 20 


feet with unnecessarily large rafters 
and astragals, glazing upon Snow's prin- 
ciple, and using astragals of moderate 
breadth and increased depth in fixed 
roofs, w'ill greatly remove this evil. It 
is useless to talk of rendering the house 
air-tight by close glazing, whether by 
this means or by using large sqiuires, 
and fixing them with leaden laps, as iu 
the Royal Garden at Frograorc. Venti- 
lation. properly a]q)liod, will overcome 
all this, let the glazing be as tight as 
possil>le. 

Glazing, without fore putty — that is, 
di>])cu.sing with the covering of putty 
usually laid over the edges of the glass 
ill tlie rebate — lais l^een found an im- 
provement iu some cases. Wlicri the 
glass is laid in the bed of putty in the 
rebate, and firmly ]»resbed down, leaving 
the laps one-eighth of an inch broad, 
iusteatl of covering with putty in the 
usual manner, lay on two coats of good 
stitf wliite-lead juiiut, about a quarter of 
an inch iu breadth, along both sides of 
tlie squares, which, when dry, will keep 
the glass as firmly in its place as tlic 
u.suai mass of putty applied to the upper 
sides of the squares. This mode is of use 
iu glazing rnobdlic roofs more than 
wooden ones, as the absence of ])utty 
allows expansion to go on more freely, 
and thereby saves the breakfige of glass 
from that cause. The jniiiit should be 
renewed annually ; and if atteudeil to in 
this res|K‘ct, the roof will be more free of 
drip than in tiie ordinary method of 
glfizing. 

Mueli too little attention has hitlicrto 
been jiaid to glazing, and we fear the re- 
duction in cost will not amend tliis defect. 
(da.ss should never be cut too large — that 
is, fit tightly between the astragals, Iw- 
eause the latter are apt to swell when wet, 
and tlie gl{is.s, being non-elastic, is sure to 
be broken. If too hard glaze<l, (as the 
phrase is,) any violent concussion, such as 
carelessly pulling down or drawing up 
tiic siish, will }»roduce the Siiine eflect. 
Jiich 8(|uiire should have nearly one-eighth 
of an inch play between the saHh-bors. 
Another evil is in Iwdding the scpiares so 
that IkjUi surfaces do not touch each other 
at the ovcrlajis ; this is often done through 
want of skill, aiid often intentionally, to 
allow a greater depth of putty in the lap. 
Now, it were better they were not cross- 
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puttied at all than to have too much 
placed between the laps, as, after a time, 
it falls out, and the thicker the body 
is the more likely is this to happen. 

The putty cannot bo too thin for this 
purpose, and indeed it is question- 
able whether a little paint would 
not bo a good substitute. 

We are not advocates for lai’gc 
squares of glass unless for con- 
servatories and houses of the ^ 
first order ; and in large establish- 
ments several sizes should be used. 
For vineries, peach-houses, &c., moder- 
ately sized squares sliould be cm})loycd ; 
and for pits and less ])retcnding stnic- 
tures, panes of one-half that size, as tlie 
fractured squares of the former will cut 
down to repair the latter. Tlie glass 
should be chosen flat, so that each pane 
may fit close to the other ; and previous 
to glfLzing a new sash, they sliould be first 
fitted in to see that the}" are of a projier 
size, and that they range in stniight lines, 
not only across each sa.sli, but along the 
whole lengtli of the ro(»f. Wlicn this is 
arranged, the rebates should be bedded 
with putty, and the glass pressed firmly 
down upon it, and the sashes laid down 
flat until the bedding has jiartially dried, 
when the jirocess of fore jmttying should 
be gone on with, or the s 3 ’stem of jiainting 
above described ; but in cither case the 
siishes should be kept quite llat, and not 
set on edge, as is too frecpiontly the case ; 
as by the latter practice the glass is apt to 
be shifted out of its ])ro})er iilace. 

The rnetliod described above of fixing 
the glas.s by means of a narrow strip of 
jiaint, instead of pulty, may be adojited 
w ith great advaiihigo oven wdieu putt}" is 


grooves on the right hand sides are deeper 
than those on the left, which facilitates 

Fig. 759. 



the introduction of the glass. When 
the squares are properly arranged, the 
space between tlie glass and the top of 
tlic groove is filled with putty, which, 
although in a veiy small body, is per- 
fectly sufficient to answ er the purpose of 
keeping the squares in their proper places, 
and also for excluding the wet. This 
mode of glazing, and at the same time 
of puttying the laps, is no doubt both the 
strongest and most effectual for keeping 
out w'et, and, in regard to expense, does 
not exceed tliat in ordinary use. The 
grooves cut in the astragals should barely 
exceed in breadth double the thickness of 
the glass. We use this mode of glazing 
very extensively, considering it preferable 
to most others. A somewhat similar plan 
has boon recommended by Mr Stevenson 
in (hirdencrs' Fhroiiicle,’' with the view 
of curing the damj) “ caused by the drip 
from the astragals and side bars of the 
lights, ill consequence of bad glazing, to- 
gether with the vapour rising from 
within, and condensing on the under side 
of the lights. To obviate this evil,” he 
says, “ I had a frame made and fitted up 
with asfragals and side bai*s, as sliown in 


to he used. The paint will cause the 
fore putty to adhere more closely to the 
glass ; and in tlie event of the putty 
coming away, the above precaution wail 
prevent the entrance of w et both into the 
liouse and also from lodging in the rebate 
of the astragal. 

Read's tnotie of glazinp , — The late 
John Head, the inventor of Read's patent 
syringe and other useful gtmleu imple- 
ments, proposed a mode of glazing in 
which the glass is let into rebates or 
grooves cut into the astragixls and side 
rails of the sivshes. The annexed cut, fig. 



the above section, (fig. 7G0) which la^quires 
no farther explanation than that a a 
are grooves which catch the raiu water 


759, will explain the principle. It will, which finds its w"ay inside, as well as the 
however, be necessary to obsciwc that the condensed vapour, carrying it to the bot- 
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tom of the lights, instead of di'opping on 
the surface of the bed.” The grooves, it 
will be observed, are upon prin- 

ciple, but not so well contrived for the 
insertion of the glass, as tliej are all of 
the same depth. 

Curtis and Harrisons mode. — Fig. 7G1 
shows the principle. The frame of tlie 
^ sash is constmcted 

in tlie usual raan- 

S r ~~: . ~ and rebated 

on the inside all 
ji, ji - round, for the re- 
I ^ - ceptiou of the 
I j ■ glass ; the astragals 
I I ‘ or luxrs are fiat on 
j ' i their upper sides, 
j ? and exactly level 
? T~ ; with the rebate in 
p" I the frame. The 
? 1 glass is cut into 
I I I I I j ’ squares and laid on 

11 the l)ar8 uj)on a 

very thin coat of 
putty, and fitstcned down by means of a 
metillic screw and flat collar, which ai*e 
placed at each angle — the lower side of 
the collar holding the glass in its place. 
The advanhiges of this mode aj)})ears to 
consist in presenting a [)lain surface of 
glass over the whole roof— thus siiving 
the expense of repairing, putty, painting, 
and securing the durability of the a.stra- 
gals, which are covered with the glass. 
The objections to it are the difhculty of 
removing the screws in case of rcjniirs, 
and the trouble in cutting the glass to 
the exact size required. 

Saul’s method is intended to protect 

the rafters and sash- bars 

jg. / 2. exposure to the wea- 

Y 'b thcr, and to give the outside 
of the roof a .smooth and 
even ap|>eanuice. Fig. 7 
is a section of the rafter. 

I J a If in a thin piece of meUil, 

r J lead or zinc, w hich run.s l>e- 

1 i every joint of the 

I sasli-har, with the upj)cr 
\ J part divided as showm, so as to 

’’ j turn over each joint about a 
I quarter of an inch. The glass 

‘ \ I is bedded on putty on the 
■'■J top of the sash-bars ; and a 
little white lead is put imder 
^ 0 ; and when tiuiied down it is com- 
pletely waterproof. 


Fig. 7C2. 


Barrati*s method . — Tlie glass hero is 
laid upon a wooden sash-bar, fnot in 
rebates,) and the joints are coverca w^hcre 
the sides of the glaas meet, with strips of 
thin lead, so that the roof ap|>ear8 at a 
distance to be one sheet of gltiss, and has 
been found to be com]>letely \Yater-tight. 

Cilazing with leaden laps was formerly 
more i>ractised than at present, although 
instances occur of this being, under vari- 
ous modi heat ions, still met with. In the 
Royal GiU*dcn.s at Fiogmore, wdiero the 
houses are glazed witli panes from 24 
to 30 inches in length, and cut curvilinear 
at the ends, a very ingeniously contrived 
leaden lap is cmj)loyed, with a view to 
render the roofs dry, and to exclude tlie 
air by a more |>ormanent material than 
putty. In hg. 763, a, a lap, is showm as 

Fig. 703. 





inserted in a groove ; b an im])roved lap, 
and c(»ihsists in using thin slips of lead in 
connection with ]mtty ; c Stewart’s lap ; 
d slip of thin lead bent in form of the 
letter S, used by glaziers to keep the 
gla.ss in its proj)er place on steep roofs or 
per[»en<licular frames until the putty is 
thoroughly set, when they are entirely 
removed. Mcbillic la])S add greatly to 
the strength of ghizing by giving each 
pane a firm bearing on the upjKT and 
lower edges, and by j)revonting water 
from loflging between the laps of the 
glass ; and bits the advantage over putty 
that it cannot l>o disjdaced. The most 
common fjrms of ghizing are show’n in 
fig. 7G4 — namely, the rectangular, a ; the 
fra^ent, h ; the j)erforatcd shield, c ; the 
entire shield, d ; the rhornboidal, e ; the 
curvilinear/; the reversed cundlinc^ir ; 
and the long pane of from 12 inches "to 
3 f»r 4 feet, introduced since the repeal 
of the glass duty. Of all these methods, 
we gicatly prefer the curvilinear, be- 
cause the rain water is in it attracted 
to the middle of the panes, and conBC<^ 
quently drawn from the sides, where ii 
might find its way under the putty, anj[ 


might find its way under the putty, an 
thence into the house ; and if a smal 
o|)emng be leR in the putty at the centi 
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of the curve, the condensed steam will tied laps are objected to by those who 
to a great extent pass off outwards. Put- advocate that too much light cannot be 

Fig. 764. 
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admitted into a house under any circum- 
stance, and that the laps rendered opaque 
by the putty tend to the exclusion of 
light. This we admit ; but were the laps 
left unputtied, we maintain that iu a 
very short time the same effect would 
take place, as the dust and filth, finding 
their way between them, w’ould exclude 
quite fis much light as the puttied laps 
do. Others object on the ground that 
the house would be too close ; but venti- 
lation, properly conducted, will remedy 
this. And some are afraid of the con- 
densiition wliich takes place within ; but 
ventilation is again the cure ; and open- 
ings in the middle of each la]> about a 
quarter of an incli in length will allow 
the condensed steam to escape to the 
outer surface of the roof, ^fhe great ad- 
vantiige of laps is to strengthen the glass, 
to exclude wot, and to prevent breakage 
by the expansion of frozen w ater. 

However effective any or all of the 
metlunls hitherto jiroposed for getting rid 
of paint and putty as a means for fasten- 
ing the glass to the wood or metallic 
}>arts of hothouses have been, certainly 
there is room for improvement and hope 
fur success. The methods proposed by 
(hirtis and Harrison, Saul, Kent, Ban'att, 
tkc., arc all in the right direction ; and 
we have no doubt that rebated astragals 
will be 8CK)n entirely dispensed with, and 
others, with their upper sides quite level, 
substituted. We have constructed some 
of this form, and bedded the glass on 
strips of vulcanised india-rubber above 
one-eighth of an inch thick. On this 
the glass is laid ; and over the joinings of 
tho panes another similar strip of the 
same material, half an inch in breadth. 
Over this is laid a bead of glass, rounded 
slightly at top, and perforated with holes 
12 inchea asunder and one-eighth of an 


inch in diameter, passing through the glass 
bead and astragal. Into this perforation 
Jeffrey’s marine glue, or vulcanised india- 
rubber, is poured in a liquid state, and re- 
ceived at the lower side of the astragal into 
a small capsule, which, when removed after 
the material has cooled down and harden- 
ed, leaves it similar to the head of an ordi- 
nary^ screw. The top part is moulded in the 
Slime manner — the little funnel through 
which the liquidised india-rubber is poured 
being about a quarter of an inch in dia- 
meter, and of circular form. When the 
liijuid is poured in and beginning to 
solidify, this fimnel is removed, and the 
portion w hich is above the glass beading 
is moulded by the finger and thumb, 
while yet soft, in form of a button. Glass 
so secured is much more firmly attached 
to the framew^ork than by any other 
method, and will remain for years in the 
same state. When repairs become neces- 
sary, or new glass is put in, the head of 
eit^r end of this tie of india-rubber is 
cut or filed off ; and with a pair of 
nippei*s aj)plied to the other end, the 
whole is w ithdrawu, both out of the astra- 
gal and glass bead, with perfect ease. 
The glass beading is lifted off, the square 
of iiew^ glass laid in its place, and again 
secured as already explained. The elas- 
ticity of tlio vulcanised india-rubber is 
such that no ordinary concussion, vibra- 
tion, or j^endulous motion can break or 
disturb the glass resting upon it, and kept 
down by it, under the glass beading. 
The coping formed by the glass bead 
covers the india-rubber so completely as 
to keep it dry, and also to prevent the 
entrance of wet to the astragal ; and the 
whole surface of the roof is one continuous 
sheet of imperishable glass, without paint 
or putty, wood or metal. 

Mr Spencer's mode of glazing has been 
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noticed in connection with his glass walls, 
vide page 91, and fig. 80. By subsequent 
information receiv^ firom tl^e intelligent 
inventor, we find that strips of india- 
rubber are placed on tcp of the stish-bars 
for the glass to lie upon, as woU as over 
it^ on which the beading rests. Se- 
curing the glass in all hothouse roofs 
by means of portable beading, as here re- 
commended, will shortly, we have no 
doubt, become the generiil practice in all 
new erections, because it has reason in its 
favour; the only diiticulty at present 
being in the constniction of tlie screws, 
which are apt to l>ecome difficult of ex- 
traction. This, however, could l>c reme- 
died by forging their heads like scpuire 
nuts, sufficiently thick to admit of a turn- 
screw wench, instead of a screw-driver 
being applied. Another improvement 
would be milking tlie beading of glass, 
instead of wood or metal. By this means 
we would have the entire surface composed 
of two imperishable materiahs, viz., glass 
and copper. In the manufacture of gla.s.s 
beading there would be no difficulty in 
forming perforations for the screws at 12 
inches apart. The gi'eatest improvement 
that can take place in ghizing is the total 
disuse of putty and paint, which such a 
mode as this w'ould completely realise. 

Jeffreys marine glue has been recom- 
mended as a substitute for jmtty, and 
when laid on the astragal to the thickness 
of a quarter of an inch, and over the glass 
about 3-eighths of an inch, has been found 
to stand both frost and heat. Its eUisti- 
city prevents the breaking of the glass 
when the sash is shaken or carelessly Jet 
fall, which is no slight recommendation to 
its adoption. It is more cxj)ensive than 
common putty ; hut as it is almost im]K;- 
rishable, and requires no paint, this is a 
matter of less consequence. It sliould be 
thorouglily melted in a common glue-pot, 
using oil instead of w'ater in tlic outer 
vessel, and applied quickly by using an 
iron spoon. Any of the glue that runs 
over the glass may be easily removed with 
a knife or chisel. 

One of the principal causes of the 
breakage of glass is too tight glazing, 
more especially in metallic roofs, when 
expansion and contraction are going on 
upon all sudden changes of the tcmjxjra- 
ture, and the evil j)ractico adopted by 
some tradesmen of sprigging down — that 


is, putting small sprig nails into the astra- 
g^s of wooden roofs, at the oomera of the 
panes, when they happen to be a little 
crooked or of uneven surface ; for on a 
sudden blow being given to the sash, the 
glass is sure to crack, beginning at the 
}>oint where it comes in contact with the 
I'esistanee of tlie sprigs. But the greatest 
of till causes of brt^age is open over- 
laps, and this is increased in jirojiortioii 
to their breadth. The wiiter that finds 
its way between the ]aj>8, whetlier from 
eaj)illury attraction, the dashing of rain 
agmnst the n*of, or (dherwise, becomes 
frozen unle6.s the temperature within lie 
kept sufficiently high to prevent it ; and 
as water, when converted into ice, lie- 
comes much enlarged in volume, tlie 
hreakiige of the glass by cxjMiiiHion natu- 
ndly follows. All r(K>fs should be cross 
puttied— that is. the overlajm filled in with 
some material that will e.xclude water, if 
the pivsenation of the glass he a consi- 
deration. The lap need not be more tlian 
one ([uartcr of mi inch in breadth, even 
%vhere the j)ane8 arc large ; and where 
they are small, (say 0 inches by 4.) one- 
eighth of an incli is quite sufficient. 

The best system of glazing sashes 
of the oj’dinaiT construction, in our 
opinion, is to cut the lower ends of the 
]iunes on the curvilinear principle ; — to 
bed them evenly (»n a putty lied ; bring the 
two surhiees a.s close together as jiossihle 
at the overlaps, and, kee])ing these about 
tivo-eighths of an inch in breadth, putty- 
ing them, or introducing a copj)cr or lead 
laj> between them— leaving, however, al- 
ways an ojKJii space in the centre of the 
lap, of about a quarter of an inch, to allow' 
the condensed steani from wdthin a free 
jjassage to the outer side of the roof ; — to 
draw the paint-brush along the sides of 
the sfjuares to the breadth of the blioulder 
of the .rebate, and, when tliis is dry, to 
put on the fore putty ; — thou, when suffi- 
ciently dry luid quite hard, hut not till 
then, give the whole tlirce coate of white- 
lead colour rc*duced to a stone shade. 

A vary great deal of the durability 
of glazing depends on old putty of tlio 
best quality being used, and that it gete 
jicrfectly diy liefore painting. It is nood- 
Icss to observe that the sashes should bo 
quite dry Ixjforc the glazing commences, 
and that tlioy should bo primed and knot- 
ted also. In repairing glass roofs, which 
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often has to be done during irinter when 
aecidents occur, the rebate should be tho- 
roughly dried by searing it with a hot 
iron before the square is put in. 

Reversing the position of the sash-har , — 
Al)out six years ago we observed an expe- 
riment being tried in the gardens at 
Hungerton Hall, by reversing the sash- 
bar, and so placing the rebate under the 
sash instead of above it. The intention 
was to preserve the putty from the action 
of the atmosphere. The glass, of course, 
was put in from below instead of from 
above — a process attended with much 
trouble to the glazier. The success of the 
plan we have not since been able to learn; 
we anticipate, however, no advantage from 
the principle. 

Rishtotis registered s<ish, for conserva- 
tories, vineries, greenhouses, and hotbeds, 
&c., will be understood by a glance at our 
figures and tlie following description : — 

P^ig. 7Go is a complete frame in plan ; 
fig. 7 GO a longitudinal section of the 
same ; and fig. 
7G7 a longitu- 
dinal section of 
part of a frame, 
constructed ac- 
cording to this 
design, a a are 
the styles iui<l 
astragals of the 
frame ; h h cross 
bars of thin me- 
tal, which receive 
the upj^r ends of 
the scpiares of 
glass, and form 
a receptacle for 
putty round the 
glass at that 
l)art, while at the 
tuimo time they 
give additiouid 
strength to tlio 
frame itself. Tlie 
super-incumbent 
square of glass a 
is kept a very 
short distance 
clear of the bar 
hy which aiTauge- 
ment prevents 
the collection of 
water and disco- 
loured matter at 


the laps, and also the breaking’of the glass 
by fr(^ while at the same time ventilar- 
tion is facilitated, and any square of glass 
may be removed without disturbing the 
others, c is a strip of angle-shaped metal, 
to carry the water outside when it arrives 
at the bottom square. 

Alfred Kents new mode of glazing hot- 
hmsesy exhibited in the Ciystal Palace, 
and provisionally registered^ is thus de- 
scribed by the editor of " The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle:” — ‘‘This method of glazing may 
be thus described : Suppose two squares of 
glass, each 2 feet long, are laid &tt, edge 
to edge, on the grooved sash-bars ; then, 
about 3 inches from each end of the 
square, a small copper bolt is driven 
through the bar from the under side ; the 
edges of the squares are brought up to the 
sides of the bolts, and a strip of vulcanised 
india-rubber, about three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and the length of the square, 
is carried along the joint so as to cover it; 
on the top of this india-rubber is placed 
a strip of thin iron the same length as 
the square ; and finally, the whole is se- 
cured by screwing a copper nut upon the 
copper bolt. It is to be observed that 
this nut is necessainly made of copper, 
otherwise, being on the outside, in four or 
five years' time, when such a house would 
want painting, there would be no getting 
the nuts unscrewed, as must be done, it 
being necessary to remove all the glass 
previous to painting the bars.” The prin- 
cipal objection to it, the authority above 
quoted sUites — and to this we would add, 
the liability of the iron capping to cor- 
rode — “ is its cost, which must at first be 
higher thmi ordinary glazing. On the 
other hand, it certainly possesses some 
advantivges, especially in repairs, the 
whole ]>rocess of xmputtying and puttying 
being done away with. It will, however, 
be indispensable that due provision be 
made for tlie expansion and contraction of 
the iron straps which are placed in the 
glass joints, otherwise the straps will 
cockle, or the copper bolts break, and the 
roof become leaky, or be blown away.** 

As to the peculiar merit of the grooved 
bar above alluded to, and on which Mr 
Kent rests that portion of his invention 
which guards against leakage, the escape 
of evaporation, and a more complete sys- 
tem of ventilation, it has, we think, been 
so completely exemplified before, as to 
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claim on our part little attention either 
for novelty or advantage. The means, 
however, for removing the glass, either for 
washing it, or for admitting the sash-bars 
to be painted, as well as for rendering a 
glass house so constructed a movable and 
not a fixed structure, and thereby ena- 
bling tenants or others to remove such 
houses, are not without their advantages, 
as well as the doing away with rebated 
astragals, and fixing in the glass with 
putty — ^two principles in hothouse build- 
ing which fihould be avoided as much as 
possibla 

Rtmcmng glass without hrsakags , — In re* 
paring glass it is often found difficult to 
remove the old putty, particularly if it 
has been of long standing, and com- 
pounded with white or red lead in its 
formation. A little nitric or muriatic acid, 
or a little strong vinegar spread over it, 
will soften it so that it will remove easily. 
The same means will remove paint. Rub 
the putty with soft soap, and in a few 
hours it will be sufficiently soft to part 
with the astn^gals and glass freely. When 
whole sashes are to be re-glazed, the putty 
may be softened so as to admit of the 
glass being taken out without breakage, 
by placing the sashes over a pit filled with 
stable dung in a high state of fermentation. 

Putty. — Much of the success of glazing 
depends on the quality of the putty used, 
and this depends on the materials used, 
and the mode of manufacture. New initty 
should never be used, as the older it is 
the better. Indeed, putty-making has now 
become a considerable trade of itself, and 
steam-power is employed in preparing it. 
Whoever, therefore, wishes to procure a 
good article, should purchase it direct 
from the manufacturer, as, if kept in close 
barrels, it will keep for years, and only 
requires to be l)eat up with a little linseed 
oil as it is required for use. Glaziers em- 
ploy four kinds, which may be considered 
as being of relative strengths. 

Soft putty is well-wrought paste of flour 
of whitening and raw linseed oil. This is 
the worst kind, and is that often procured 
from village glaziers. A better kind is 
common whitening powdered very fine, 
and thoroughly driedy and mixed with lin- 
seed oil till of the consistency of dough. 

Hard putfy, composed of whitening and 
boiled linseed oil. 

Harder putty is that in wdiich a portion 


of turpentine, or what is callc<l diying 
is introduced. Those ore tbo usud kind% 
and should be well dried before painting; 

Hardest putty . — This is used chiefly ftsp 
metallic roo&, or where the rebates ai^ 
small. The body of putty, therefore, being 
small, it requires to be stronger in pro- 
portion, This is composed of oil, red or 
white lead, and sand. Another kind:4f 
hard putty is often used for metaUio 
viz,, mix as much lead vdtii 
common putty as will make 
a salmon colour. It is neosMi^ 
the astragals with red lead 
boiled linseed oil before dasing. & 
be painted any colour afterwfiS^ but we 
prefer stone to all other colours. 

Various means have been devised for 
collecting ,t}ie condensed steam as well as 
the rain water that finds its way through 
hotliouse roofs, one of which will be im- 
clcrsU^od by fig. 7C8, 
the iiiveution of Mr 
Neeves. It consists 
ill attacliing small 
copficr gutters to the 
astragals. These gut- 
^ iN .V ^ ters are fastened to tl»o 

copi>er nails, 
Slid extend the whole 
length of the sash, de- 
livering llic water into 
'W gutter usually fixed 

to the front of the 
L -7 house outside. Mr 

I J Rogers lias recommend- 

ed Ids own pmcticc of 
attaching small pieces of cobblers* wax to 
theujiex or sides of his astragals, to iutcr- 
ccjit the streams of condensed steam, and 
to cause it to fall into pots or baskets in 
which plants are growing, and suspended 
frt>ni the roof, that 
require this sjiecies of 
watering. 

The annexed fig., 
7G9, shows a sash-bar, 
full size, used by Sir 
Joseph Paxton to pre- 
vent the drip in one of 
his orchid-houses. The 
late Mr White of Had- 
dington used metafile 
gutters for collecting 
condensed evapora- 
tion, as will be seen 
noticed in article Vikeriks, <ko. Mr Saul 
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§ 2. — LIGHTS OR SASHEa 

These are compartments of the roofs, 
and often of the sides of hothouses, which 
have hitherto been deemed indispensable 
in hothouse-building. They are not now 
so considered, fixed roofs having become 
more common ; and we believe that, ere 
long, excepting for pits and small houses 
requiring to be annually uncovered, they 
will be entirely disused. They consist of 
two side pieces called styles, and two end 
pieces, called the top and bottom rails, the 
internal space being divided by rebated 
bars called astragals, in the rebates of 
which the glass is laid. Astragals are 
also formed by having a groove cut out of 
each side, into which the glass is let in 
with a very small quantity of putty : the 
one groove being cut deeper than the 
other opposite to it, is to facilitate the 
insertion of the glass. ( Vide Astragals 
and Glazing.) The material employed 
in their construction was for long wood ; 
but, since the beginning of the present 
century, cast and wrought iron, zinc and 
copper, have been used. Cast-iron sashes 
are too ponderous, and, when fractured, 
are not easily repaired. Wrought-iron 
ones are also liable to the first objection, 
and, in addition, are subject to corro- 
sion. Copper is less liable to these objec- 
tions ; but its price must ever render it 
rare in gardens, at least if the sashes are 
entirely constructed of that metal. Zinc, 
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§ 3. — RAFTERS AKD ASTRAGALS. 

Rafters are constructed of wood, and of 
cast and wrought iron. Astragals were 
long formed of wood ; but of late years 
they have been made sometimes of copper, 
zinc, and cast and wrought iron also. As 
may be supposed, there is a great variety 
of these, both in regard to form and size. 

The annexed example of a 
rafter, fig. 771, is to a scale 
of 1 inch to 6, and has been 
exemphfied in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew, in one of 
the recent erections there. 
We give it as an example of 
one we do not by any means 
appx’ove of, on account of 
the unnecessary mouldings, 
which to us are no orna- 
ment, and certainly lessen 
the strength without diminishing the 
substance. We have elsewhere stated 
oiu* objections to mouldings in hothouse 
roofs : we consider them as so many re- 
ceptacles for harbouring dirt and the 
accumulation of damp. We know well, 
from long experience, the difficulty of 
getting joiners to abandon mouldings — 
so pertinaciously do many of them ad- 
here to “use and wont” habits. As an 
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instance which happened to ourselves 
very lately, in getting an estimate from 
a highly respectable tradesman, for the 
construction of a fixed roof consisting of 
astragals only, he positively offered to 
mould the whole at the same expense he 
would charge for a simple chamfer — 
that is, dressing them plain. 

Fig. 772 is that of a rafter of the same 
size and strength, divested of the mould- 
ings, engraved to the same 
scale. In this rafter there 
is a groove shown under 
the comer of each sash. 
We have shown it to afford 
an opportunity of stating 
how entirely useless it is. 
The original intention was 
good, as it was meant to 
allow tlie condensed steam 
from within, or the rain 
water from without, 'which 
might find its way do'wn by the sides of 
the sashes, to escape at the bottom ends 
of the rafters, and thus tend to their pre- 
servation. Unfortunately in practice — 
that trying test of theory — this groove is 
found to be worse than useless, as, instead 



of carrying off the water that may find 
its way to these parts, it becomes soon 
choked up by dust, and instead of 
acting as a drain to carry off the water, 
it keeps it penned up till it is absorbed 
by the timber — thus laying the founda- 
tion of rot and decay. 

Fig. 773 represents the cast-iron rafters 
used in the gardens at Woburn Abbey, on 


Fig. 773. 



the scale of 1 
inch to 4 ; and 
as they were ma- 
nufactured by 
that highly re- 
spectable firm, 
Messrs Jones of 
Birmingham, we 
conclude that 


there are many such in the kingdom. 
They are also, in their details, somewhat 
novel, having over them a wooden cop- 
ing, to lessen the effects of contraction 
and expansion, as well as conduction of 
heat and cold — a precaution, we think, 
for the small surface, quite superfluous ; 
while under them is screwed on a water 


gutter, composed of wood, and lined with 
lead — another superfluity, tending only 
to increase the expense, and render what 


ought to be simple and plain, compli- 
cated and useless. Here, again, we have 
an instance of a groove or channel under 
the side rails of She sashes for the escape 
of rain or condensed steam water; but 
in this case it is sufficiently large, and of 
good form, to effect the purpose intended. 
We do not see why the feather, or upper 
part of the rafter, should taper towards 
the top, unless it be to admit water that 
might be blown in under the wooden 
coping in times of high winds and rain. 
Again, the friction of the wooden rails of 
the sashes upon the very small points of 
bearing must have a tendency, in time, 
to hollow out the under side of the sash 
rails, and render them difficult to move 
upwards or do wm wards. We are aware 
that, at the time of the erection of these 
houses, twx) conflicting systems were 
brought into contact, ancl each party 
giving way so far, led to the erection of 
houses of the most complicated kind. 
In them the three principal materials 
are combined — namely, wood, iron, and 
copper — the wall-plates and raftera being 
of iron, the frames of the sashes of wood, 
and tlie astragals of copper. The rafters 
and wall-plates in the Royal Gardens at 
Frogmore are all of cast-iron. 

In the three examples last shown it 
will be observed that the 
side styles of the sashes pro- 
ject more or less over the 
sides of the rafters. This 
should be avoided as much 
as possible ; as it produces 
shade, in some cases equal to 
fully that of half the nifter. 
It is better to give depth to 
the styles of the sashes than 
breadth, as by that means 
strength is gained, and shade, 
or obstruction of the rays of 
light, lessened. Vide figs. 
774 and 775, where the sides 
of the rafters and sash-styles 
run in a direct line. 

Fig. 776 represents a section of rafters 
used in the gardens at Dalkeith for pits. 
a shows the shoulder of the rafter on 
which the glass sash rests ; 5 a fillet 1 
inch square, nailed to the rafter, on which 
asphalt shutters rest, for the exclusion 
of cold during winter, and thin canvass- 
framed screens, for shade during the 
heat of siunmer. These latter are kept 
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down by a button, c, screwed to the top 
and bottom ends of each rafter ; d is the 

TTin. 77A Slass sash, e the felt 

Fig.^776. shutter. By such 

simple protectionwe 
I ^ heaths, New 

^ Holland plants, &c., 

) ^ through the winter, 

^ ^ without the aid of 

fire-heat or any other 
covering whatever. 
Itwill readily be seen 
that, when the asphalt shutters are placed 
over the glass roof, a space of about two 
inches is left between them ; and as this 
space is filled with air, which is one of the 
best non-conductors of cold, the keenest 
frosts wo have are resisted, as well as the 
glass preserved. 


of full size. It 
Fig. 779. 




will be observed that, 
from its construction, 
it is one of the strong- 
est that can be made, 
with the least amount 
of metal. Indeed, we 
question whether it is 
not as strong as if 
cast solid. 

Croskill, of Beverley 
Ironworks, who has 
erected a considerable 
number of hothouses 
in various parts of 
England and on the 
Continent, always uses 
wrought-iron for the 
astragals for his curvi- 
linear roofs ; and, as 


The cast-iron astragals wc have in use has been already noticed, for lean-to 
at Dalkeith are upon two small houses, ^ houses he uses invariably 

having a northern aspect — the one span- 'o • wooden sashes, 

roofed, and the other in the lean-to form. M Wrought-iron astragals, of 

p. ™ They are both without raf- g which fig. 781 shows the full 

tei’s, and are represented of | size, are now also much used, 

full size by the annexed ^ and, when made by machin- 

sketch, fig. 777. We had more expensive 

them cast some years ago than cast-iron ones. They 

for a different purpose. possess this advantage over 

They are very well cast — 781. the latter, that they are 

having been cast vertically stronger in proportion to 

instead of horizontally, as A: their size. They are, how- 

all such cjistings should be : ever, more liable to rust ; 

the cost, however, w^as nearly and, to prevent this as much 

ten times that of the wooden ' rfl as possible, they should be 
ones wc had made for the painted immediately after 

})iirposc the others were in- l^ht?y are forged, and before 

tended for. k rust has commenced, with any 

Most of the wooden astragals in the anti-corrosive paints 

houses here, having framed lights and recommended in this work. 



Fig. 778. 



rafters, are of the same pat- 
tern, only a quarter of an 
inch deeper. 

Figs. 778 and 779 arc 
sections of astragals used 
by us in various houses, 
erected in different parts of 
Britain, without rafters. 
Fig. 778 is grooved on both 
sides — the one groove being 
deeper than the other, for 
reasons already given ; 
while 779 is rebated in the 
usual manner — the dotted 


lines showing the surface of the putty. 

The copper sash-bar or astragal in 
common use is represented by fig. 780, 


The sash-bar of Waldron, published in 
the second volume of “ The Horticultural 


Fig. 782. 



Register,” is of the annexed 
form, fig. 782. In point of 
size and strength it is esti- 
mated at 1 lb. in weight to 
a lineal foot. We see no 
advantage in hollowing out 
this box at the sides, un- 
less it be to reduce its 
weight, because tlie shade 
thrown by it at the shoulder 
of the rebate is just the 
same as if the sides were 
bevelled off straight In- 
deed, we think they would 
look better if so formed. 
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The saah-bar used by Sir J oseph Paxton 
in his ridge-and-furrow houses, prior to 
the building of the great 
Fig. 788. conservatory, are excellent. 

f Fig. 783 is a section, full 
size, of those used in the 
roof— those for the upright 
or front sashes being 
simply a little thicker. 
From the way in which 
they are bevelled off below, 
it will clearly appear how 
little light they intercept. 
The grooves in which the 
glass is set prevent the 
wet from getting in, and dispense with 
the use of putty as an external cover- 
ing, none being used except the least 
possible quantity, to bed the glass in the 
grooves. Similar astragals, but of a larger 
size, have been used by Sir Joseph Paxton 
in the Crystal Palace roof. 

The astragal we use, fig. 778, is very simi- 
lar ; only one groove in each bar is about 
one- third deeper tlian in the other, to faci- 
litate the introduction of the glass in cases 
of repiiirs, which could not so easily be 
effected if both grooves were of the same 
depth. In fitting in the square, it is in- 
troduced into the deep groove first, and 
then slightly drawn back until it has an 
equal bearing on each astragal. By this 
mode of glazing, no putty is exposed to 
the weather, which is a vast improvement 
Since the use of large glass has become so 
general, and rafters and framed sashes 
have been almost dispensed with, we use 
much larger astragals, and place them also 
much farther apart. 

Within these few years, considerable 
improvements have been made in hot- 
house-building, so far as astragals and 
rafters are concerned. The re|>eal of the 
duties on glass and timber has so much 
lowered their price, that now, in. fact, 
labour is the chief item of serious expense; 
and we hope the day is not far distant 
when that will be considerably abridged, 
by the discontinuance of ponderous and 
expensive rafters, and costly framed sashes, 
the manual labour upon which has been 
in many cases equal to, if not more than, 
the whole value of the material. 

As roofs are now so generally made 
fixtures, we have little more to do than to 
calculate the expense of astragals, wall- 
plates, and ridges, which are estimated for 


by the lineal foot or yard. These are all 
the details necessary for well constructed 
roofs, except in the case of houses of very 
extraordinary dimensions, where rafters 
or purlins, either of wood or metal, must 
be introduced to give greater ^strength to 
the roof. We can only look to mechanical 
aid in this respect ; and, as a first and ex- 
cellent beginning, we have for some years 
had a beautiful and eflftcient machine for 
making astragals, the invention of Sir 
Joseph Paxton of Chatsworth, figured and 
described by him in “ The Tmnsactions of 
the Society of Arts,” vol. liii., part 1. In- 
stead of describing this invention, we may 
remark that it has, with some improve- 
ments, been for some years in use in the 
extensive establishment of Messrs Mont- 
gomery of Brentford, and, with various 
modifications, in other places about Lon- 
don, w^here astragals of all sizes and qua- 
lities can be purchased by the lineal foot 
or yard. Such, therefore, as intend to 
build hothouses, in whatever part of the 
kingdom, have only to send the dimen- 
sions, and they will be supplied w’ith them 
ready to fit up. 

Mr Birch, of tlie Phoenix Sawmills, 
Regents Park, has further improved the 
sash-bar cutting machine, and furnished 
with it the whole of the bars used in the 
Crystal Palace. His improvement con- 
sists in the addition of a second set of 
cutters, whereby the sash-bars, instead of 
passing ttvicc, pass only once under the 
formidable claws which give to them tlieir 
})ro}>cr form ; thus doubling the amount 
of work performed in a given time, or at 
ordinary work producing miles of 
finished bars per day, with only tlic man- 
ual labour of one man and a boy. Mr 
Birch has also another machine in opera- 
tion for cutting ridge-bars, whicli are 
finished in 24-feet lengths, and cut out 
of deal 3 inches square, producing 2400 
lineal feet in ten hours. Nor are these 
important adaptations of very simple ma- 
chinery confined to the cutting off the 
astragals to their proper length^s ; they 
embrace also the giving them the required 
bevel at one end, and the shoulder at the 
other : even the nail-holes are perforated at 
each end, for fixing to the gutter and ridge. 

As ridges and gutters have now taken 
the place of rafters, it may be as well to 
allude to the Paxton gutter” here. The 
original gutters used hy that intelligent 
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gentleman were of wood, and cut out by 
hand ; but recent improvements have 
been made, whereby they are now cut out 
by machinery. 

Fig. 784 mil show the Paxton gutter, 
as used in the Crystal Palace. 
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Whether gutters, or valleys for conduct- 
ing off water, should be made out of one 
solid piece of timber, or by the combina- 
tion of three pieces, seems to us in no 
degree doubtful. Join the separate pieces 
as you may— nay, even cover them with 
copper, zinc, or lead — still they cannot be 
rendered waterproof, and, as a conse- 
quence, they will soon rot; and as the 
whole roof is supported by them, the 
durability of such roofs is shortened. Nor 
can w'oodeii valleys of the same dimen- 
sions bo considered as strong as iron ones. 
The gutters which we use are of the latter 
material ; and we find that, with less bulk, 
and consequently less shade, we not only 
have a much stronger roof, but one which 
may be rendered perfectly dry. Our 
gutters are also cast with dove-tailed mor- 
tices along their sides, into which the 
lower ends of the astragals fit, imbedded 
in white-lead, and sometimes fixed in 
with boiling pitch. — Vide fig. 7Sr>. For 
an illustration of our metallic gutter, ride 
Plate VIII., and full description, vide p. o9. 
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To show the economy of mechanical 
power in the Chatsworth conservatory 
alone, Sir Joseph Paxton informs us that, 
even in its original form, the sash-bar 
machine performed the labour of twenty 
men for one year, and consequently saved 
£1200. The length of bars made by it 
for that conservatory would extend 
upwards of forty miles in a direct line, 
naaking at the rate of 2000 lineal feet 
of bars per day, and at an expense for 
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attendance of only 6s. per diem ; and its 
first cost was only £20. 

The annexed woodcut, fig. 786, shows 
the form of sa^-bar, half size. The glass, 
T?* 7 ft#? heing let into the grooves, 

ig. /oo. requireg jj^tle putty, and, 

when once in, is more imper- 
vious to rain than by the usual 
modes^of glazing. In this case 
it will also be seen that the as- 
tragals taper both upwards and 
downwards from the shoulder 
to the groove, thus requiring very liftle 
putty. The astragal, ^though thin, has 
its strength retained by giving additional 
depth, upon which the principle of 
strength is well known chiefly to depend. 

The first cost of this machine is so 
trifling, that any one intending to build 
anything beyond an ordinary range of 
hothouses would economise the expense 
by the saving of manual labour. The 
machine could easily be attached to a 
saw-mill, thrashing-machine, corn-mill, 
or indeed wherever there is motive 
power on the premises. 

We have seen, in the establishment of 
A. L. Wallace, Esq. of Edinburgh, a very 
simple and effective machine for cutting 
out mortices. It was wrought by a lever 
acted upon by the foot, somewhat like a 
turning-lathe, and is, for framed doors and 
sashes, an improvement which materially 
reduces the expense of their construction. 

An amazing amount of prejudice has 
to be got rid of before either of these 
machines can be brought into general 
use ; and before the second Crystal 
Palace is flnished, we shall see mechani- 
cal power applied to such purposes to a 
much greater extent tlian has as yet even 
been anticipated. 

For Bead’s, Stevenson’s, Saul’s, Paxton’s, 
Jrc., sash-bars to prevent drip, vide article 
Glass and Glazing. 


§ 4. — WALL-PLATES. 

These are of wood, cast-iron, or stone : 
the two latter are much to be preferred, 
on account of their greater durability. 
The former has hitherto been most gene- 
rally used, no doubt from the circum- 
stance of hothouses being for long con- 
structed entirely of this material. From 
their position, wall-plates are much 
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axpofied to damp, and tiierefore they not 
omy speedily b^me decayed, but the 
ends of the rafters, muUions, or astragals 
reposing or set in them, are also liable to 
sh^ tiie same fate. Stone is well 
adapted for the purpose when the super- 
structure is to be metallic, aud cast-iron 
whether it is of that material or of wood. 
Stone wall-plates are best when they rest 
on solid masonry or brickwork, and 
cast-iron, when used in a similar manner, 
or when the roof is to be supported on 
columns — in which case they may be used 
both for upper and lower plates witli 
equal advant^e. The first consideration 
regarding either is, that they be suffi- 
ciently thick, so as to be strong and 
capable of sustaining any weight that 
may be laid upon them, as well as incap- 
able of becoming twisted or cast, or of 
Ixjing easily displaced ; aud this is also 
necessary in order to admit of the rafters, 
gutters, astragals, <.tc., being securely 
fixed to them. With regard to wooden 
wall-plates, their form deserves considera- 
tion, for on this much of their durability 
and usefulness depends. Their under 
surface must always present a plane 
similar to that of the top of the wall, or 
the supports they are to rest upon : their 
sides should be perpendicular to that 
wall, whether they exceed its thickness 
or not The outer half of the toj) surface 
should present an angle or slope exactly 
equal to that of the roof ; the inner half 
should have a greater bevel, to allow the 
condensed steam, conducted by the roof 
to that point, to run freely off. All this, 
it will be clearly seen, is with a view to 
keep the wall-plates as dry as possible. 
They should never, unless in the case of 
cast-iron ones, have the water-gutters 
cut out in them : the.se ought always to 
be attached. The best gutter is of cast- 
iron ; and these should be cast, with the 
edge which comes in contact with the 
wall-plate, quite straight, so that it may 
fit closely to it. The lighter the castings 
are, the better : they should certainly not 
exceed an eighth of an inch in thickness, 
and should be so formed that the end of 
the one may lie within tlie end of the 
other, — or in what may be called the half 
spigot-and-faucet form, set in rust, and 
secured by a bolt and screw-nut. Lead 
was long used for this purpose ; but it is 
apt to get bent, and often to crack from 


expansion and oontraotion. Zinc hair 
more reoentily been employed ; but it is 
neither durable nor sufficiently strong, 
and scarcely worth the expense of fitting 
up. Whatever kind of gutters is use^ 
it is of great importance that they be of 
sufficient size to carry off* freely all the 
water that may fall into them firom the 
roof, and also that they be laid at a 
sufficient incline, so that the water may 
flow to the points of dischaige, which 
should not exceed 25 or 30 feet from 
each other. These dischargers should be 
cast-iron pipes, laid to carry the water to 
the nearest tank or cistern; for rain 
water is an element too precious in a 
garden to be wilfully w'asted. Where 
iron wall-j)lates arc to be used, it will be 
better to have the gutters cast on them, 
as making both the cheapest, best, and 
most elegant finish. Both stone and iron 
wall-plates should be so formed that no 
Avater may rest on their upper surfaces : 
they sliould therefore be bcA’clled on 
both sides, so that it may run freely off. 
In funning the connections between the 
rafters, valleys, or astragals, and wall- 
plates, all mortice joints should be care- 
fully avoided ; as, how ever well tliey may 
be finished ofi‘ by the tradesmen, they in 
time, from one cause or another, become 
so open as to admit damp, aud damp will 
cause decay. In the case of wooden 
rafters and wall-jdates, the farmer should 
be cut with a shoulder to abut against 
the wall-plate on its inner side, while the 
point of tiic rafter should be so fashioned 
iis to rest on the wall-plate, but not be 
mortised into it. To secure it in this 
position, a hard Avood bolt or doAvel should 
bo driven through it, and three parts 
through the wall-plate. Wo prefer a 
wooden to an iron dowel for this purpose, 
as rust affects the one and not the other. 
The wood may slightly shrink from the 
iron in dry weather ; while the iron, not 
expanding in proportion, opens a way for 
w^et getting in, which, when once in, 
cannot get out again ; whereas the wooden 
bolt will expand somewhat, perhaps to 
the whole extent required — as, from being 
driven in with force, its diameter is a 
little reduced, and it will have a natural 
tendency to a^ume its original size. 
All wall-plates resting on solid masonry 
or brickwork should be securely batted 
or bolted down — a precaution seldom 
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thaught of by self-styled hothouse- 
builders^ who, in too many cases^ show as 
slight an acquaintance with the i^ules of 
carpentry as they do of the principles 
upon which hothouse-building should be 
based. Indeed, looking at many specimens 
of their handiwork, one would think 
their ideas were stereotyped to error. 
When the parapet walls are built of brick 
or rubble stone, inch-iron dowels should 
be built in them, at 10 feet distances, let 
into the wall not less than 12 inches, and 
upwards into the wall-plate at least to 
the extent of half their thickness : by 
this means the superstructure and the 
walls will be firmly knit together. If the 
parapets are of ashlar, the dowels should 
l)e sunk 0 inches into the top course. 
Top wall-plates in lean-to houses have 
hitherto been little attended to ; they 
liave in general been merely a 4 or G 
inch square batten, built into the solid 
wall at top, and surrounded with bricks 
or stones and mortal'. To these the top 
ends of the rafters have been nailed or 
otherwise fastened. 

The ridge beams of span-roofed houses 
may be regarded as wall-plates, as they 
answer a similiur piupose. Fig. 787 
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shows an improved form, with its coping, 
and the manner in which the top ends 
of the rafters are secured to it. Such 
ridge beams are only to be used where 
the roof is composed of rafters and sashes, 
the toj) ones of which arc to slide up and 
down for ventilation. Their form is, 
however, different when ventilation is 
effected at that part, and has been else- 
where explained. 


g 5, — COVERING THE ROOFS OF GLASS 
HOUSES AND PITS, FOR THE EXCLU- 
SION OF COLD OR THE RETENTION OF 
HEAT. 

The advantages arising from covering 
glass roofs appear to have been to a cer- 
tain extent known, and partially acted 
upon, perhaps as early as the beginning 


of the last oentuiy. At all evente^ speak- 
ing from our own personal ^owledge, we 
have seen hothouses covered during win- 
ter fifty years ago ; and, judging from the 
very complete manner in which the ope- 
ration was performed, the arrangements 
preconcerted to carry this into effect leave 
no doubt on our mind that hothouses 
were furnished with shuttei*s almost from 
the period of their introduction into Scot- 
land. This fact is not, we presume, un- 
known to reading gardeners, even although 
much younger than ourselves, as the case 
has been published long ago, and not only 
described and detailed, but also figured 
in a very copious manner — for example, in 
“Treatise on several Improvements recent- 
ly made in Hothouses," by the late J. C. 
Loudon, published in Edinburgh in 1805. 

We are led to these remarks, as we find, 
within this year or two, coverings recom- 
n^ended as if quite a new feature in horti- 
culture, while scarcely one of the plans 
recommended is half so good, efficient, 
and businesslike as those we have alluded 
to as being in full operation more than 
half a century ago. Modern writers re- 
commend covering the exterior of the 
house with canvass screens, not one of 
whom, that we have met with, appearing 
to have thought how much more effectu- 
ally frost could be excluded and heat 
retained by internal coverings or screens. 
Uiidoubtciy there are cases — such as low 
pits, S:c . — where this mode could not veiy 
conveniently be adopted, but in many 
others internal coverings could be em- 
ployed with perfect ease. Night covering 
on the outside of hothouses is very desir- 
able during winter, and, if judiciously 
applied, prevents the excessive dryness in 
the atmosphere whicli is so injurious to 
plants, and can scarcely be avoided when 
strong fires are applied to resist the cold 
from without The temperature of the 
glass in tlic roof of a hothouse at night, 
when fully exposed, is exactly the mean 
of the external and internal air ; and con- 
sequently, in very cold weather, and when 
there is moisture floating in the internal 
atmosphere, it becomes a great condenser, 
and dnes the air of the house much faster 
than it would otherwise be. This an outer 
covenng prevents in a great measure, as 
well as economises fuel, and lessens the 
evil of too much fire heat. 

Continental cultivators calculate that 
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external ooverings, if properly applied^ 
effect a saying of nearly nine-tenths of Ihe 
fnel^ and that a better and more certain 
temperature is maintained even when the 
thermometer sinks to from 15® to 24° of 
frosty Beaumer — that is, below zero by 
Fahrenheit’s scale. All coverings, to be 
most effective, should be impervious to 
water, and of non-conducting materials. 

The following description and illustra- 
tion, fig. 788, will explain a method of 
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covering span-roofed hothouses much 
used throughout the north of Europe ; 
nor is it span-roofed houses alone that are 
thus covered, but lean-to houses also, as 
well as pits of every description. The cov- 
erings formerly used were wooden shutters 
and straw mats set in frames ; but felt is 
now common, making not only a much 
more economical, but, at the same time, 
more convenient kind of covering, a is 
a section of a rafter constructed for this 
purpose, in which b b are the glass sashes ; 
c c the felt or other covering made into 
frames the exact size of the sashes, and 
put on every evening during winter, and 
removed again in the morning, unless the 
weather is exceedingly cold, and much 
snow has fallen ; d another section of a 
rafter for the same purpose, the fastenings 
of the shutters being rather different ; e e 
the sashes as before, smdff the covering, 
which in this case is not kept down by the 
coping as in «, but the top ends of the 
shutters run under the coping of the 
ridge at p, and the bottom part is secured 
by a button on top of the rafter in a 
variety of ways, which will suggest them- 
selves to the intelligent gardener. A pro- 
vision is made for closing in the space 


between the bottom rail of the shutter md 
the top of the bottom rail of the sash, by 
a piece of wood suited to the purpose. 
This is intended to prevent too much cold 
air entering between the shutters and the 
lights, or rather to keep such air in a quies- 
cent state— a precaution very necessary in 
cold climates, and not to be disregarded 
in our own. The side sashes are also 
covered, as shown by the dotted lines, and 
are secured to tlie mullions by means of 
wooden or iron buttons, or screw, as shown 
at h. These side shutters are let into a 
groove in the top wall-plate, and into are- 
bate in the lower one. In the extensive nur- 
series of the Messrs Booths of Hamburg, 
both top and side shutters are so arranged, 
but a circulation of air is allowed to flow 
between the shutters and sashes from the 
parapet wall to the ridge — which should 
not, however, be the ciise. Such contriv- 
ances have been occasionally used in this 
country for years, and may be employed 
to great advantage in excluding frost from 
heath-houses, greenhouses, <fcc., so as to 
dispense with fire heat entirely ; and in 
forcing-houses their use will lessen the 
consurnj)tiou of fuel, as well as the })eril- 
ous effects of too much artificial heat 
during the niglit. 

Patent felt shutters are used extensively 
in the gardens at Dalkeith ; and we be- 
lieve that heaths, camellias, azaleas, and 
many Japan, Chinese, and New Holland 
plants, would succeed much better if the 
gla.S8 roofs were so covered, than by the 
applicatif>n of fire heat. Should the frost 
at any time get in, the covering should be 
left on until it has thawed, and the plants 
will be found to have sustained little or 
no injury. The most expeditious method 
of covering and uncovering the roofs of 
houses and pits would be, to have thick 
canvass rendered waterj)roof, and mount- 
ed on rollers, so that it could be run up 
or down when required. 

We have stated at the commencement 
of this article that coverings were used 
many years ago : we may instance those 
in the garden at Abercainiey so early as 
1800. Amongst the hothouses was a 
pine-stove, with rafters constructed exactly 
like those shown at fig. 788, a. The shut- 
ters used were wooden frames of the exact 
size of the sashes, and these were covered 
with strong canvass or sailcloth, and 
painted wi^ oil-coloiu*, notwithstanding 





oH ha* been aaid to deatxoy atioh 
e W7 third or fourth year. They lasted 
for maay years. They were put on every 
evening, from the beginning of November 
till the beginning of March, and taken off 
every morning, the whole operation taking 
one man about five minutes, the house 
being 50 feet long, with two sets of shut- 
ters— -one for the lower range of roof 
sashes, and another for the upper. A 
pine-pit adjoining, 40 feet long and 
feet broad, was also covered in the same 
manner, only the shutters in this case 
were as long as the width of the roo|i and 
in one piece. Fuel was expensive, which 
led to this precaution, and the saving was 
considerable ; besides, the plants were not 
subjected to the unnatural excitement 
they would have been exposed to, if 
strong fires had been kept up during the 
night. In fact, these shutters were made 
upon far more correct principles than any 
w^e have since seen. The framework fitted 
close to the styles, and thp top and bpttom 
rails of the sashes, so that little or no air 
could find its way between them and tlio 
gloss ; and hence their great utility. The 
volume of air thus enclosed, being in a 
quiescent state, became a most powerful 
non-conductor, w’liich w^ould not be the 
case w’erc the air allowed to circulate be- 
tween them and the glass, as is the case 
with the houses at Hamburg alluded to 
above. 

The woodcut annexed, fig. 789, exhibits 
a mode of covering and ventilating pro- 
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posed by Mr Moore, in the “ Journal 
of the Horticultural Society,” vol. ii. 
p. 28 : — “ I am aware,” he says, that 
night covering is a generally acknow- 
ledged benefit, and that it is in some 
cases acted on ; but it should be more 
universally and more systematically fol- 
lowed up. To assist in bringing the 
principle of night covering into more 

VOL. 1. 
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vmrm^ applicalipi^ is ^ purpose of 
the foUpwing soggestiou. I need not 
stop to show bow night ooyprmgs prove 
beneficial. It is sufficient to state, that 
whatever prevents the radiation of heat 
from the interior to the exterior atmo- 
sphere, through the conducting agency 
of the glass, decreases in the same ratio 
the amount required of applied heat, and 
hence saves the plants from being ex- 
posed to unnecessary excitement The 
principle upon which a covering acts 
most effectually is that of enclosing a 
complete body or stratum of air exterior 
to the glass — ^this body of air being 
entirely shut away from the surrounding 
outer atmosphere; and as air is a bad 
conductor of heat, the warmth of the 
interior is by this means prevented from 
passing to the exterior atmosphere ; or, in 
other words, the exterior atmosphere being 
prevented from coming in contact with 
the glass, cannot absorb from the interior 
any sensible proportion of its heat To 
secure this advantage, however, the cover- 
ings must be kept from contact with the 
glass ; and they should extend on every 
side where the structure is formed of 
materials which readily conduct heat, 
such as glass and iron.” An improve- 
ment connected with this subject, and 
which is probably seldom acted upon, is 
to have the covering to fit so accurately 
as to exclude the external air, “and then 
to have a series of ventilators provided, 
to stand oj)en during the night The 
stagnation of the internal atmosphere 
would thus be prevented, in consequence 
of the intcripr air, and the air between the 
glass and the covering, being of different 
degrees of density, owing to their being 
differently charged with heat. It will be 
understood that, as here showm, the side 
and end shutters (the latter not indicated) 
fit into grooves, the upper groove being 
attached to iron pins, and thus fixed at a 
proper distance from the building, with- 
out obstructing the passage of air along 
the enclosed space, and that on the lower 
side being so fixed as to exclude the 
external air in tliat direction. The top 
or roof shutters also run into a groove 
along the ridge of the roof, and at the 
lower end are fixed close down to the 
top of the side shutters, fastening with a 
button. Each of the shutters shoTild 
have a projecting fillet fixed on one side, 
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ser aft doaa over aid^oiningoBO. 
ISift dirnttm th^au^veft ahould of oourBO 
be xftftdoof light framework, strengthened, 
where neoeesary, with small iron rods. 
The material used for covering them may 
be the asphalt felt, or strong brown paper 
coated with tar.” 

Of all protecting materials for covering 
pits and hothouses, mats are undoubtedly 
the worst, and are expensive both to pro- 
vide and apply. Patent asphalt, upon 
Grogan’s or M‘NieirB principle, is pro- 
bably the best, when fitted up as shutters 
of the same size as the sashes — being both 
a non-conductor, and almost waterproof 
at the same time; or it may be render- 
ed perfectly so by coating it over with 
asphalt and pitch in a hot state, and 
dusting it over with fine sharp sand 
before it becomes hard. Its weight, how- 
ever, is liable to break the glass, unless 
provision be made, as above, for prevent- 
ing it coming in too close contact with 
it ; nor is it adapted for rolling up in the 
manner of canvass, being liable to break 
on account of its stiffness. 

A lighter and more flexible material 
may be found in thin canvass, such as is 
used for covering ricks, and purchased 
for from 8^d. to Is, per yard. It may l>e 
rendered quite waterproof by being cover- 
ed with resin and melted fiit in about 
equal quantities, adding about one-fourth 
of bees -wax, the whole laid on wlien quite 
hot The bees -wax, being antiseptic, pre- 
serves the canvass, and gives consistency 
to the other ingredient^ and prevents 
their becoming soft by heat, as well as 
keeps them pliant. Mineral pitch has 
been tried, but not with successful re- 
sults. 

The best materials for excluding cold 
and retaining heat must be non-con- 
ductors of both heat and cold. Hence 
the wooden shutters used in Russia over 
their double glass roofs, and the straw or 
reed mats employed by the Dutch and 
Germans, are well fitted for the purpose, 
so far as non-conduction is concerned. 
They are, however,' both rather unwieldy 
to handle, but, from natural circum- 
stances, absolutely necessary in those 
countries. Woollen cloth, or felt, if 
rendered waterproof, appears to us the 
most suitable for our climate; and the 
mode of applying it must be .regu- 
lated by circumstances^ as our roofs are 


of BO great a variety of form. Where 
rafters are used, we would recommend 
framed shutters, to fit into them over the 
sashes; and where rafters are dispensed 
with, coverings in large pieces, mounted 
on rollers, would be the as re- 

quiring little time to put on or take 
off; for much of the success of covering 
will depend on this matter. Waterproof 
canvass is the next best materid to 
woollen cloth. 

That much heat is saved by covering 
glass roofs is very clear ; but what that 
amount is, is not easy to calculate. Dr 
Wells, in his experiments on dew, found 
that a cambric handkerchief, supported 
6 inches above the ground, caused the 
gi'ound at that spot to be 8® warmer in a 
clear frosty night than the surrounding 
ground that was not so protected. Fol- 
lowing this fact, many cultivators place 
the covering at some distance from the 
glass, so as to admit a body of air to 
inten'eue ; while others lay the covering 
close upon it, calculating that, by this 
moans, both radiation and conduction 
will be very much prevented,— ns with 
glass the cooling j)rocess arises from these 
two causes, the former being increased 
by a clear sky, and the latter being much 
affected by the force of the wind. Thick 
coverings have been much used in cold 
countries — thickly formed straw mats, 
and even boarding, being often had 
recourse to, and, with such protection, 
they estimate a saving of two-thirds of 
the ordinary loss of heat. In accordance 
with these views, Mr Percival, in “ Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle,” says : “ By a good 
covering of wood or thick straw, I have 
no doubt fully two-thirds of the ordinary 
loss of heat may be prevented; and I 
think it may be fairly assumed in prac- 
tice, that the saving will be quite equal 
to one half— that is to say, that the loss 
of heat from glass so covered will only 
be one half what it would otherwise be, 
provided such covering fits tolerably close 
to the frames, without allowing any cir- 
culation of air between the glass and the 
covering. Of course, also, if the top only 
of a pit or house be so covered, the saving 
must only be calculated for the portion 
so treated, and not for the whole house.” 

Impermeable or waterproof canvass 
may be prepared in any of the following 
manners ; — 
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, 1* TegeUble or lamtml pHcb, i^Hed liei 
with m cmvuB b^ng sptm efonlf 

on ft level floor. 

2, Lineeed oil, boiled with lithaxge or eogar 
of lead, or what is called drying oiL 

S* The same oil, holding in solution a small 
quantity of caoutchoua 

4. A Bolutioh of glue or isinglass^ introduced 
into ft stuff, and thou acted upon by ft clear in- 
flmon of galls : the fibres get thus impregnated 
with an insoluble, impermeable, pulverulent 
lather. 

fi. A solution of soap, worked into cloth, 
and decomposed in it by the action of a solu- 
tion of alum: whence results a mixture of 
acid, fats, and alumina, which insinuates itself 
among all the woolly filaments, fills their inter- 
stices, and prevents the passage of water. 

6. A vamish made by dissolving caoutchouc 
in rectified petroleum or naphtha, applied be- 
tween two surfaces of cloth, as described under 
Mackintosh's patent. — Vin's Diet, of Arts, 

Bumettised canvass — that is, canvass 
prepared by being saturated with a dilute 
solution of chloride of zinc — is flexible, and 
being in pieces of any size, is convenient 
for covering both pits and houses. The 
high character given of its durability by 
many of the most scientific men of the 
day — {vide Prospectus and Testimonials, 
published by Sir William Burnett, the 
patentee, King William Street, London) 
— has induced us to use it pretty largely. 
Our experience of it has not extended 
over a sufficient period to enable us to 
speak to its durability ; but so for as 
regards the convenience of using it, we 
think it the very best material w'e know 
of for covering glass roofs upon the 
rolling-up principle. 

The following mode of applying canvass 
coverings to the roofs of either lean-to or 
span-roofed hothouses, as a protection dur- 
ing winter, is the same as that proposed for 
shading during summer. The covering 
material in the former case should be 
strong waterproof canvass j while in the 
latter it should be thin canvass of a semi- 
transparent fabric. Fig. 790 represents a 


Fig. 790. 



simple apparatus iised at one period mtto 
gardens at Sion House for the latW pur- 
poses. It was the invention, we believe, of 
Mr Fcsi^ Our figure and description 
are from The Suburban Hortioulturist 
The canvass is fixed to a roller wood fiO 
or 60 feet in lex^;th— the length depending 
on the diameter of the pole or rod a, and 
the toughness of the timber employ^ as 
well as the dimensions and strength of 
all the other parts. On one end of 
this rod, and not on both, as is usual, a 
racket-wheel, h, is fixed, with a plate 
against it, c, so as to form a pulley groove, 
dy between, to which a cord is fastened ; 
and about three inches farther on the 
rod is fixed a third iron wheel, about 6 
inches in diameter and half an inch thick, 
e. This last wheel runs in an iron groove, 
/, which extends along the end raJter, or 
end wall of the roof to be covered. The 
canvass being sewed together of a suffi- 
cient size to cover the rooi^ one side of it 
is nailed to a slip of wood placed against 
the back wall — that is, along the upper 
end of the sashes. The other side is 
nailed to the rod a. When the canvass 
is rolled up, it is held in its place, under a 
coping gy by a racket h ; and when it is 
to be let dowm, the cord i of the roller is 
loosened with one hand, and the racket- 
cord k pulled with the other, when the 
canvass unrolls with its own weight. 
The process of pulling it up again need 
not be described. The most valuable 
pai't of the plan is, that the roll of can- 
vass, throughout its whole length, winds 
up and lets dow n without a single wrinkle, 
notwithstanding the pulley-wheel is only 
at one end. This is owing to the weight 
of the rod, and its equal diameter through- 
out.” 

A more simple plan is that adopted 
for orchid-houses, one of which we have 
in operation here. It consists of a pole 
70 feet in length and 3 inches in diame- 
ter, having fixed to one end a wooden 
wheel 18 inches in diameter, and hol- 
lowed out in the periphery — over which 
a double line is wound, being fixed at 
one end to the wheel ; the other is 
brought down and made fast to the front 
of the house. When loosened, the pole 
runs down, bringing with it the thin 
canvass shading which is fastened to it, 
along its whole length, by one of its sides ; 
while the other side of the canvass is 
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&8tened t6 the ridge of the house. The 
other double of ^e line, when pulled 
down^ winds up the pole, which takes 
along witli it the canvass, rolling itself 
round the pole in its progress upwards— 
the whole operation of shading or un- 
shading being performed in less than a 
minute. A double line of saddle-girth 
is fastened to the ridge of the house, and 
also to the end of the pole, which gives 
the revolving motion to the latter. For 
lean-to houses, one sheet of shading is 
sufficient ; but for span-roofs, a separate 
sheet and pole is necessary for each side. 
For houses with the old-fashioned rafters, 
no precaution will be required for pre- 
serving the gliiss from being broken by 
the weight of the canvass, even should it 
be used of thick sailcloth for resisting 
cold, as the rollers wiU move upon tlie 
upper sides of the rafters, and so run 
clear of the glass. But for houses, as 
now often constructed, without deep 
rafters, it will be necessary to place from 
top to bottom of the roof, and at distances 
of 6 or 8 feet apart, temporary pieces of 
wood, upon which the roller may run. 


§ 6. — ESPALIER RAILINGS. 

In former times every garden had its 
espalier rails, which were considered 
appendages as necessary as the walls 
themselves, for the production of various 
kinds of fruit, deemed rather too delicate 
to ripen properly on standards, and ex- 
cluded from the walls for want of room. 
Opinions have been at variance for some 
years as to the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of such a mode of training ; and 
the older mode has been returned to, in 
many instances, after having been con- 
demned and exploded for more than 
half a century — namely, dwarf standards 
or buzzelars. 

Espalier rails, when well covered with 
trees, no doubt produce abundant crops 
of fruit ; and they have also another 
advanta^ in places where general order 
and high keeping are not fully carried 
out. They form blinds or screens, by 
which the quarters of the garden ai*e 
hidden ; and if the walks, edgings, and 
border between them and the espalier be 
kept in trim order, the superficial visitor 


concludes that the whole place is in ex-* 
cellent keeping. 

Of authors on gai'dening who have 
pronounced opinions on their merits, we 
may mention that M'Phail condemns 
them, while Nicol, Marshall, Neill, Aber- 
crombie, Loudon, Rogers, Ac., approve of 
them. “ Besides the value of their fruit,” 
says Loudon, ‘‘ they form a sort of coun- 
tei-part to the trees on the walls, and add 
much to the general effect of the garden, 
by increasing the appeiU’unce of design, 
and much to its beauty in detail, by tJie 
variety of their blossoms in spring and 
their fruit in autumn.” Our own opinion 
is, that they are viiluable in cold and ex- 
posed situations, preventing the fruit 
from being blown off by winds, presenting 
one surface at legist as well to the sun as 
if the trees were grown against a wall, 
but without the advantage of radiated 
or reflected heat, occupying, when placed 
vertically, much less 8])ace than stan- 
dai*ds ; while they both form blinds to 
hide tlie coarser kitchen garden crops, 
and afford shelter to those of a more 
delicate nature. 

The almost total disregard of elegance 
in design in the construction of espalier 
railings, has no doubt tended to their dis- 
repute. Why this should bo it is hard to 
conjecture, seeing we have so many speci- 
mens constantly before us in the elegant 
and architectural railings with which 
every town and city abounds ; fur, in fact, 
an iron espalier rail can be considered os 
differing but little from these. Tlie speci- 
men books of wire-workers and ironmon- 
gers supply abundant examples, and the 
cost can be ascertained from them either 
by the ton or by the extent in feet. 

Formerly espcilier railings were con- 
structed of timber. If they were made 
of the mere thinnings of the young plan- 
tations, they had almost yearly to be re- 
placed ; while if made of better material, 
and well finished oft*, they became an 
expensive affair. Cast-iron superseded 
wood ; and malleable-iron uprights and 
strong wire have in turn been introduced 
to set aside this. 

Of cast-iron rails, the annexed, figs. 
791 and 792, may be given as examples. 
The uprights in both are set in blocks of 
stone, are 9 feet apart, and are If inches 
square at the bottom, riightly tapering up- 
wards, and finishing, in the one case, in a 
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small um at the top, which, as the tapering 
form prevents its being so readily fitted up 



as the uprights, is screwed on when the lat- 
ter are fixed in their places. In the other, 
the standards must be cast in the same 

Fie. 792 . 



manner. The horizontal bai's are 2^ inches 
broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
The small upright bai*s are tliree-eighths 
of an inch square, indies apart, and 
rise with a spear point 5 inches above the 
upper rail. Every 100 feet in length of 
such a rail weighs about 1 ton, and may 
be purchased at from .£10 to £12 jicr 
ton, according to the price of iron at the 
time and place. 

Fig. 793 is another example, in which 



the standards and horizontal bars maybe 
of the same dimensions, while the uprights 
are well seasoned timber instead of iron. 
The former, being a non-conductor of cold, 
would be less apt to induce the injurious 
effects which ensue from the action of 
frost on the parts of the branches that 
come into immediate contact with metallic 
substances. The upright wooden rails 
should be fitted loosely into the horizontal 
rails at the top and bottom, to prevent 
the lodgment of damp ; and small fillets 
attached to them, immediately above the 
lower rail, will keep them sufl&ciently 
firm in their places. 

In the erection of espaliers, the bottom 
horizontal rail should be placed at least 
12 inches above the surface of the soil, 
as under that no fruit would be produced ; 
and by the leaves and branches being kept 
clear of the ground, a free and healthy cir- 
culation would be promoted under them. 

Notions of economy have led some to 
fix their iron espaliers in blocks of wood 
instead of in stone. This is a great mis- 
take, because, as the blocks they are set 
in begin to decay round their outer cir- 
cumferences, a vacancy is thus formed 
between them and the ground, which daily 
increases by the shaking of the rail by 
wind or other causes ; and, in conse- 
quence, the rails soon get twisted, so that 
in a few years they become very unsightly 
tind unsteady. 

Wooden espaliers were, and still are, in 
use ; and, except as regards durability, 
they are better than iron ones. If the 
uprights be set on, 7iot in, blocks of stone 
standing 12 inches above the ground, 
they will last for many years. All fanciful 
trellis-work should be avoided, as being 
less strong than more simple forms, and 
infinitely more expensive in the erection. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
we know from experience that iron rail- 
ings have been productive of considerable 
injury to the branches of trees and plants 
trained upon them ; and as these injurious 
effects have followed severe frosts, we need 
hardly say that the cause arises from the 
rapid conduction of heat from the branches 
— an eftect that never can take place where 
wood is employed. 

The subjoined fig. 794 will show the 
principle of a wooden rail of this kind. 
The uprights should be of oak, 34 inches 
square at the bottom, and tapering to 24 
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inches at top. Thq?^ should be set on stone plank, 6 inches in breadth, is laid along 
plinths at least 12 inches above the surface their tops, and nailed down to them, 

which keeps them in their place, and at 
Pig. 794. the same time supports the roof. The 

latter is also formed of larch rafters, 6 
feet apart, along which tile laths, 2 inches 
square, ai*e laid longitudinally. The width 
of the structure within may be from 6 to 
10 feet; in the latter case the roof may 
be supported by uprights, as shown in the 
sketch. The great advantage of such an 
espalier is the check the ascending sap 

Fig. 790. 


of the ground, the tops of which plintiis 
should be bevelled off to throw off the 
rain, as shown in the diagram. An iron 
dowel, 1 inch in diameter, should be sunk 

6 inches into the stone plinth, and also G 
inches into the base cf the wooden up- 
right, to give stability to the whole; and, 
still farther to insure strength, iron straps 
should be brought up from the stone 
plinths, and screwed to the uprights, as 
shown ill our figure. 

Fig. 795 exhibits a specimen of a cheap, 
durable, and elegant espalier railing, con- 
sisting of wrought-irOn uprights 1^ inches 
square, and 6 feet in height. They are 
set into large blocks of unhewn stone, 
sunk in the ground so as not to be seen, sustains when the branches are trained 
The horizontal wires are nearly a quarter out of the perpendicular, and also the 
of an inch in diameter ; and after being facility with which both the roof and 
veiy firmly secured at one end, are made sides can be protected by double nets or 

canvass during spring, 
and the fruit preserved 
From birds by netting 
during summer and 
autumn. If standard 
})eai*8be planted at each 
alteniate upright, and 
the roof only covered 
by their branches, the 
sides may be planted 
with apples or pears 
to pass through the uprights at about 6 Or trained horizontally, which will fill the 

7 inches apart from each other. ThOy whole space sooner than if dwarfs only 

are then tightened up with a nut and were planted. This is certainly by far the 
screw at the other end. best mode of training pears, both as re- 

Fig. 796 represents a method of training gards bringing them into an early state 
fruit trees, more especially pears, which of bearing, and also for the preservation 
we first saw in use thirty years ago, in of their blossoms during the frosts of 
the garden of Bellenden Ker, Esq., St spring. Upon a smaller scale, it is also 

Johii’s Wood. The sides are formed a good method of growing currants, double- 

' 

so 


01 larcn upngnts, 7 leet high, and 0 bearing raspberries, and the later npe: 

\^A wall-plate of 2-inch deal kinds of gooseberries— as they can b( 
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completely secured from the attacks of 
birds, and fat the same time so oonre- 
nienlly gathered from the inside. Nor 
are these the only advantages such an 
espalier possesses. It forms a cool shaded 
promenade during summer; and, if so 
required, might be a good mode of com- 
munication between one part of the garden 
or grounds and another, the surrounding 
objects being shut out whenever the sides 
of the espalier are covered. The whole 
floor within should be gravelled over, and 
rendered perfectly dry by drainage. Such 
an espalier, however, should always be 
well exposed to the sun; and, for the 
same reason as that given for span-roofed 
hothouses, it should run from north to 
south, and be sufficiently removed from 
tall trees or buildings, to prevent their 
shadow falling on the trees, at least from 
the first of March till the end of October. 
It may bo suggested by some to construct 
this espalier of iron : we prefer timber, as 
being a non-conductor of cold, as well as 
for economy in erection. If the uprights 
be, say 6 inches in diameter at bottom, 
and set on not in blocks of squared stone, 
standing 1 2 inches above the surface, the 
whole will last for many years. 

Curvilinear espalier railing has of late 
years become very general ; and, for 
certain purposes, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, has its advantages. Could 
we satisfy ourselves that no bad conse- 
quences arise from the conduction of 
cold, we would give it our unqualified 
approbation. 

The annexed fig. 797 represents one of 
these. The uprights should bo at least 

8 feet ill 
height, set 
in blocks of 
stone, and 
strengthen- 
ed with 
spurs or 
struts, as 
shown in 
the figure. 
If perfor- 
ated wdth 
holes 8 or 
10 inches apart, according to the kind of 
trees to be trained over them, then wires 
drawn through, tightened ^ and secured 
at the ends, will make a durable and 
strong trellis. Their breadth within need 


not be great— say 4 feet for the minimum. 
They alford shady walks in summer, and, 
with a very simple contrivance, may be 
covered in spring, to protect the blos- 
soms — an advantage standard trees are 
seldom capable of liaving afibrded them. 
This mode of training trees has been 
adopted at Trentham and elsewhere ex- 
tensively. 

Many years ago our attention was 
directed to pears trained on inclined 
wooden trellises, both on the Continent 
and in various parts of Britain. We 
thought them inferior to perpendicular 
ones, as they covered so much ground, 
and because we observed many of the 
pears hanging from their under sides, 
and hence shaded from thp sun. The 
same objection, but of course to a some- 
what more limited extent, may be urged 
against curvilinear ones, and also against 
such as are represented in fig. 7 98. 


Fig. 798. 



It would, no doubt, be a great im- 
provement upon horizontal and inclined 
espaliers, and such as are not in- 
tended to have walking space under- 
neath, and would bring them nearer in 
utility to a wall — between which and 
the open standard they may be said to 
form the connecting link — if the spaces 
below them were filled up with dry ma- 
terial, and covered over within 6 inches 
of the bftt-B either with paving bricks, 
tiles, or slates. The solar heat that 
would pass through between the branches 
ill spring, and the leaves in summer, 
would, instead of passing downwards and 
being absorbed by the soil, be arrested in 
its progress during the day by any of 
these materials, and be given out again, 
by reflection or radiation, to the trees. 
A small volume of atmospheric air, en- 
closed as it w^ere between the trees and 
the covering under them, would become 
considerably heated — a circumstance that 
never can take place if the rays of heat 
are allowed to pass directly downwards. 

In the case of fig. 798, trees should 
be planted at the back part, and trained 


Fig, 797. 
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to a single stem as high as the upright 
part of the espalier, and then trained 
downwards all over the curved part 
of the trellis, which, of course, should 
face the south. 

In tlie Royal Gardens at Frogmore, 
fruit trees are trained to a curvilinear 
iron espalier, as shown in the annexed 
sketch, fig. 799. The trees are planted 


Fig. 799. 



in the centre of the space covered, and 
are trained to one stem until they gain 
the apex of the trellis, when they are 
allowed to branch out, and are trained 
over its outer surface, chiefly in a hori- 
zontal and pendant form. 

Fig. 800 represents what may be 
called a dome-shaped espalier. It is in- 


Fig. 800, 



tended for training a single tree to each. 
The material used is malleable iron. The 
espalier is constructed in four pieces, 
which are screwed together as shown in 
the sketch. The tree is planted in the 
centre, with a height of stem equal to 
that of the dome : the branches are 
trained downwards over the outer sur- 
face of the trellis. After the tree has 
been fully modelled, and the branches 
have become large, the trellis may 
taken away altogether, as the tree will 
eotitinue, under proper management, to 
' its habit ; while the espalier may 
model another young tree. 


The horizontal mode of training trees 
to espaliers elevated 1 foot or 18 inches 
from the surface of the ground, and also 
that of having them placed at different 
degrees of inclination, were introduced 
many years ago from the Continent, 
where this method is frequently employed 
even at this day. They have the disad- 
vantages of covering an unnecessarily 
large surface of ground, and of exposing 
the blossom to the injurious effects of 
spring frosts. 

No doubt cast-iron espaliers, such as 
are represented in ligs. 791 and 792, or 
wroiiglit-iron uprights, and longitudinal 
wire running either horizontally or verti- 
cally, as ill fig. 79o, are lighter and more 
elegant in appearance than those of wood ; 
— but, as we have observed of the former, 
they are liable to injure the trees during 
intense frosts ; while the latter, being too 
flexible, become crooked and misshapen 
by the unequal pressure of the branches 
which are trained upon them. 

There is one tadvantage which should 
not be overlooked, in training trees upon 
the principle shown from figs. 79G to 
800, — and that is, the trees being planted 
under the espalier, the roots are secured 
from the injury occasioned by digging 
amongst them. To counteract the effect 
of the abstraction of heat from the 
branches which come in contact with the 
metallic substance, (and it is only at the 
points of contact that injury is sustain- 
ed,) chips of wood might readily be 
jdaced between the branch and the iron, 
as the process of training goes on. 

§ 7. — FOOTPATHS. 

Greenhouses, conservatories, and all 
plant-houses of the highest order, should 
be paved with the best polished stor 
pavement, in considerable lengths and 
breadths, or any of the highly ornamen- 
tal floorings of terra-cotta, encaustic or 
other tiles manufactured by Minton, 
Cojieland, and others — these being not 
only the most elegant, but at the same 
time the most durable. 

For pine-stoves and ordinary plant- 
houses, Arbroath or Caithness pavement, 
or earthenware tiles, are certainly the 
best ; and next to them, paving bricks 
laid in imitation of tessellated pavement, 
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by um^ faliolui of variouB ooloun. Thus 
TM bricks and grey stooh^ properly dis- 
posed, will prodttoe patterns in the man- 

by figs. 801, 
802,^ 803. 
For thispur- 
pose it is ne- 
cessary that 
the bricks be 
well mould- 
ed and of 
equal sizes. 
Very excellent paving tiles, cdled quar- 
««« ries, are monu- 

Fig. 802. factured in va- 

rious parts of 
Staffordshire, 
and are formed 
of small squares 
6 inches on the 
side, coloured 
blue, red, drab, 
and black. These, if properly arranged, 
make beautiful 
Fig. 803. floors. There is a 
very superior kind 
called Wrights 
quarries, which, on 
a pale yellow ground, 
have dark brown 
figures in pigment 
let in ; and although 
rather expensive, they make footpaths 
and floors of great beauty. 

Footpatlis for vineries, peach-houses, 
and all such as have borders requiring 
renewal or examination, should be of 
cast-iron grating in convenient lengths, 
and resting at 3ie joinings of the pieces 
upon cast-iron plates, and these support- 
ed on rails of the same material. The 
pattern of the footpath may be simply a 
multiplication of octagons, hexagons, &c., 
or they may, with very little additional 
expense, be of highly elegant and elabo- 
rate patterns. These are not only cheap, 
but clean, durable, and admit of both air 
and water reaching to the roots of the 



trees. 

In few things has garden architecture 
more improved than in footpaths in 
forcing-houses. Formerly these consisted 
of mere planks laid along, not always of 
the same breadth, and with little re^rd 
to level ; next followed wooden trellised 
paUii^ both expensive and of no long dura- 
VOL. I. 


tion, and at the same time the most un- 
comfortable of all floors to walk upon. 

The improved cast-iron footpaths, rest- 
ing on longitudinal rails, which are them- 
selves supported on stone or brick piers, 
and having a raised maigin, within which 
the footpath rests, are of all others the 
best. T^ey should be from 2 to 3 feet 
in breadth, and in length of from 4 to 
5 feet. At such sizes, including the rails, 
they can be furnished at the foimdiy at 
Is. 6d. per superficial foot. Some still 
prefer polished stone pavement for this 
purpose, as is illustrated in the Royal 
Gardens at Frogmore, where an almost 
pure white pavement is used, and certainly 
with the best effect. These pavements 
are in long lengths, and are supported 
underneath upon brick piers, so tW, in 
the event of renewing or of examining the 
borders, they can be readily taken up 
and again relaid. A darker colour would 
be more economical, as it would require 
less cleaning, and, for this purpose, 3-inch 
Welsh slate, Caithness, Arbroath, or 
Yorkshire pavement, polished on the 
upper side, would be suitable, u 

Chimney Well proporticf^ed chim- 
ney stalks, whether ornamental or plain, 
as well as elegant forms of cans or 
chimney-pots, add very considerably to 
the effect of all garden buildings. This 
is, however, a matter in general very 
much neglected, and why, it is hard to 
say, seeing that cans of even 
the most classic forms can 
be purchased at the cost of 
a few shillings each. The an- 
nexed figs. 804, 805, 806, 
807, will serve as examples. 
Their heights are as follows : 
— 804, 4 feet 1 inch ; 805, 5 
feet 4 inches; 806, 6 feet; 
807, 6 feet 3 inches. In 
material tliey consist of com- 
mon pottery ware, fire-clay, 
artificial stone, cast-iron, stone, 
and various compositions. 
Chimneys, if properly ar- 
ranged, and the designs in 
accordance with the building 
they form a part of, give 
character and expression. The 
study, however, of these has 
hitherto been a sort of stum- 
bling-block to modem archi- 
tects; and, as if seemingly 


Fi^. 804. 



Fig, 805. 
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Fig. 806. 



aware of this &ot, many of them have 
endeavoured to place them so as to be 
completely un- 
seen. With the 
exception of the 
chimney shafts in 
some of our old 
English houses, 
which form cer- 
tainly the most 
prominent and 
agreeable fea- 
tures of the 8 t 3 ’le, 
we have no other 
examples of anti- 
quity left us. 
One general fault in chimney shafts and 
cans is, that they are too 
short and diminutive, and 
scarcely indicate the purpose 
for which they are intended. 
They should in all cases rise 
boldly into the air above the 
roof, and so form conspicu- 
ous features in the outlines 
of all buildings against the 
sky. Like all architectural 
or sculptural objects, the pots 
should be always set upon a 
proportionable plinth or base ; 
and all grotesque and fantas- 
tic forms should be avoided. 


Fig. 807. 
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§ 8. — PAINTING. 

CarsorCs original anti-corroHon pairU is 
a very durable out-door paint for the 
preservation of iron, wood, stone, brick, 
and cement. For such purposes it has 
been used for upwards of sixty years, but 
generally in laige establishments, dock- 
yards, &c., and is by far too little known 
or employed in country places. Painters 
have also a prejudice against this paint, 
because it is more difficult to use — that is 
to say, it takes a little more time, and 
wears out their brushes. We use it 
extensively for the iron work of hot- 
houses, iron gates, fences, <kc. 

Tod^s patent protoxide paint is used for 
the same purposes as the Iasi It neither 
cracks nor blisters by the hottest sun, 
and is excellent on that account for 
pmnting the insides of hot-water tanks, 
m well as hot-water pipes. Its adhesion 
is BO great to iron and wood that the 


hardest friction will hardly remove it. It 
is said also to prevent vegetation on stuc- 
coed buildings and soft sandstone, and is 
not affected by sea-water. Its concealing 
properties, according to the patentee’s 
estimation, are as compared with white- 
lead paint as 75 to 50; therefore 1 cwt is 
equal to 1^ cwt. of white-lead. It may be 
used in houses without inconvenience, as 
it is perfectly innoxious. We have used 
it, as well as the former mentioned, and 
can speak most favourably of both. 

Gas liquor y coal tar, considered as 
paints, are found to accelerate rather 
than prevent oxidation, both in damp 
and dry situations. They are often re- 
commended for painting rough wood- 
work, such as pailings, gates, <fec, : our 
own experience is, that they are rather 
injurious than useful in this case also. 

Spirit of tary being a vegetable extract, 
is no doubt valuable for preserving 
timber ; but both its colour and smell are 
highl}' objectionable. It may, however, 
be advantageously employed for saturat- 
ing the ends of posts or poles, as far as 
they are to be inserted in the ground. 
If laid on with a brush, it will require 
four or five coats, according to the size of 
the timber operated upon. 

Mulgravc cement, made into the con- 
sistence of paint, by being mixed with 
sour milk, sweet wort, or, indeed, clear 
rain water, is a much better paint for 
such purposes, as well as for walls, and 
is not only as cheap, but gives a much 
more cheerful colour — that of a soft 
stone coloiir — which may be darkened by 
a little lamp-black to the tone or shade 
required. 

Smithes economical paint, for outside voorh, 
— This paint is described by Mr Smith, 
in “ Art of House-Painting,” as formed of 
" three parts of unslack^ lime, two of 
wood ashes, and one of fine sand, or of 
finelj’-sifted coal-ashes. These are to be 
mix^ with linseed oil, or the whole 
ground together, which would be better, 
till they become of the consistency of 
paint, so as to be laid on witli a bruah. 
Lay on the first coat pretty thin, and 
the next considerably tlxicker ; it will last 
for years, and become harder as it gets 
older.” 

Conrnon anti-corrosion paint.— We have 
used this article extensively, and with the 
greatest success, both on iron, timber, 
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and brickwork: we believe that it is 
composed of burnt oyster-shells, ground 
glass, scoria from the lead works, and a 
little colouring matter, according to the 
shade desired. These, when very finely 
pounded and sifted, may be kept for 
years in a dry state, and when to be 
uw^ they are mixed with raw linseed 
oil in the usual manner; but the mixture 
should stand a day or two before being 
laid on. This is an exceUent paint for 
the inside of watering-pots, preventing 
rust, and tending to their durability. 
Some waters contain mineral matters in 
solution, which, if not counteracted by 
paint, eat the iron into innumerable 
holes, as also the lead lining of cisterns. 

M, Zeno's anti-corrosion paint . — Eighty 
parts of finely pounded and sifted brick- 
dust, mixed with twenty parts of litharge, 
ground together upon a slab with lin- 
seed oil to a thick paste, and diluted 
with oil of turpentine, make a paint 
which has been found to resist oxidation 
in iron, both when exposed to the weather 
and the sea. Before proceeding to use 
this paint, the iron, even if new, should 
be rubbed quite clear. Indeed, this 
latter precaution should bo attended to 
in all cases where iron is painted ; 
for, if neglected, the process of rusting 
will go on under the paint somewhat as 
the rot in wood does, if not properly 
seasoned and dr}" before the usual paints 
are laid on. 

Black paint — The sombre appearance 
of this colour in general does, and always 
sliould, exclude it from gardens and gar- 
den scenery. For this reason, as well as 
for those shown below, coal-tar ought 
never to be employed. There is a decay- 
ing property in black, depending on 
colour alone, which has been described in 
The Transactions of the Society of Arts,” 
and in The Civil Engineer,” as well as 
in other periodicals. The writer says — 
** I have heard many men of considerable 
experience say, that black is good for no- 
thing on wood, as it possesses no body to 
exclude the weather. This is indeed 
partly the case ; but a far greater evil 
than this attends the use of black paint, 
which ought entirely to exclude its use 
on any work out of doors— -viz., its pro- 
perty of absorbing heat. A black unpo- 
lished surface is the greatest absorber and 
radiator of heat known, while a white 


surface, on the other hand, is a bad 
absorbs and radiator of the same con- 
sequently black paint is more pernicious 
to the wood than white. Wood having 
a black surface will imbibe considerably 
more heat in the same temperature 
than if that surface were white; from 
which circumstance we may easily con- 
clude that the pores of wood of any 
nature will have a tendency to expand 
and rend in all directions, when exposed 
under such circumstances : the water, 
being admitted, causes a gradual and pro- 
gressive decay, which must be impercep- 
tibly increasing from every change of 
weather.” In following up his argument 
as to the absurdity of painting ships black, 
he says— “ I am fully persuaded that a 
piece of wood painted white will be pre- 
served from perishing as long again, if 
exposed to the weather, as a similar piece 
painted black, especially in a tropical 
climate.” The extent of the heat-absorb- 
ing properties of a black colour have been 
variously estimated by chemists. So feir 
as paint is concerned, we think its want 
of popularity depends more on its appear- 
ance and want of body than on its direct 
absorbent power. The best black paint 
is oxide of manganese. Lamp-black and 
oil, so frequently used, has little body in 
it, and consequently does not last long. 
For hinges of gates, and iron- work em- 
ployed to brace up timber-work, when 
colour is an object of contrast, it may be 
used as a finishing coat over three coats 
of anti-corrosion. 

Green paint is the most expensive of all 
colours, and has little body to protect 
the timber. For hothouse - work it 
should never be used, unless to paint, as a 
finishing-coat, plant-boxes for oranges and 
similar large plants — and then the hoops 
and handles should have two coats of 
anti-corrosion ; and if of a light stone 
colour, it will contrast with the green of 
the other parts : but, even for this purpose, 
we prefer painting the hoops and handles 
black. 

White-Uad paint , — This is the most 
generally used of all paints ; it has suffi- 
cient body to preserve the timber, and 
may be compounded of different shades. 
Pure white, as a colour, may be used for 
the interiors of hothouses, as being the best 
reflector of light, but not for the exteriors, 
as it becomes so soon stained with smoke 
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Md irfii6rii9tevogeQ^^ matter. A soft 
^ikmMcixm la liie beat» aa it wears well, 
wmA istMaoM its txAmr better than any 
wtikor. Wi» limit inyariablyi both for out- 
akb and inside work. 

Mm wkUe pemt — Mr Forrest, the in- 
weirtor, in a paper read before the Liver- 
pod Pdyteohmo Society, describes this 
paint to consist of white oxide of anti- 
mony. Its advantages are stated by him 
to b^ its superiority as a body paint to 
white Imd, and its being much cheaf^r 
and more permanent as to colour, and its 
capability of being spread over a greater 
smiace than the same weight of white- 
lead. 

Graining is a term used by painters 
when wood is painted in imitation, as of 
oak. This is the best colour for the doors 
of gardens, and although expensive in the 
first application, and requiring renewal 
every two or three years, it gives an ap- 
pearance of solidity and finish to the parts 
covered with it 

Much of the durability of hothouses 
depends on the state in which they are 
kept as regards paint, and also on the way 
in which it is used. Wood, iron, putty, 
and all bodies to which it is applied, 
should be perfectly dry and seasoned be- 
fore it is put on. Three coats are required 
on all new erections, and once every two 
years it should be renewed with two coats 
at least One of the advantages of mov- 
able sashes in hothouse roofs is, that there 
is some chance of getting them under 
cover some time during summer, to be 
well cleaned, the glass repaired, and the 
old paint well rubbed down with pum- 
mice-stone, to remove all that which is 
loose, and to bring the whole to a uniform 
smooth surface. When this can be ef- 
fected, the paint should be thoroughly set 
and dry before they are put on again. 
Advantage must be taken of dry weather 
to clean and afterwards paint the fixed 
parts, such as rafters, wdl-plates, venti- 
lators, Ac. Houses with fixed roofs re- 
quire to be carefully examined during dry 
weather, to get the glass repaired, the 
putty carefully examined, and the whole 
painted when perfectly dry. We endea- 
vour to go over all our fixed roofs every 
y^ ; and if only one coat of paint be 
given, it is better than to delay it longer, 
and give two. In painting roofe, the 
colour should be brought down so as to 


cover tiie ecto otfSbB nest tibe putty 
one^i^tb of an inch : this pmtfents tM 
putty from beoomiim looa^ mA also 
water from getting m nntoitMdsiete^ 
rating the rebates, which, being^ptuvented 
frt>m drying, soon oanam tlmir dem^ 
Tnipentine is often used, p^onkrty ia 
the finishing coat, with a view to midm 
the colour dry quickly. This ^ how- 
ever, a tendency to cause the skin of fto 
paint to crack ; it is, therefore, better to 
use colours without it, for although 
longer in drying, when once dried it will 
last much longer. In applying paint, it 
should never be put on too thick, nor 
should more than three coats be at any 
one time given. 

In painting upon metallic surfoces, the 
oil-paints in common use are found objec- 
tionable, because tlie galvanic action pre- 
vents the union of the two metals. 

Spelter or white zinc paint , — Mr Lane- 
ston Scott has lately brought into notice 
a valuable paint under this name. It is 
not only cheaper than the common white 
lead used, but goes farther, three cwt 
covering as much surface os four of white- 
lead paint. We have had some exi>erienoe 
of its use, and can Bi>eak of its merits. It 
has the advantage of not blistering by 
heat, the colour remaining unchanged by 
light, and exposure to gas or sea water. In 
using it, care should be taken that knots 
in the wood be twice covered, and then 
nibbed flat. Prime in unboiled linseed 
oil, and give three coats. No boiled oil 
should be used, nor any drier, except that 
supplied along with the colour. Red 
lead, vermilion, or chrome are to be 
avoided in giving tints to the colour ; but 
amber, stone-ochre, terra di Sienna, Prus- 
sian blue, or any stainer that is not based 
on or precipitated from white lead, may 
be used with safety. 

Fleming's economical paint . — An econo- 
mical and durable paint has been most 
extensively used atTrentham for painting 
iron fences ; it consists of one-third Stock- 
holm tar and two-thirds gas tar, laid on 
when quite hot with a brush, and spread 
as thinly as possible. The cost of this per 
yard, when applied to common iron hur- 
dles, is about three-eighths of a penny, 
and it is calculated that it will last for 
nine years. # 

Metallic paint , — ^The following male- 
rials moke on excellent durabty lor 
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iron-wQx^ in cfpmi air^-namaly, ^ os. 
of aquafortis 1 gwoi of gfUhtas am ^ 
pint of spirits of tnrp^tine, grado^ and 
wdl mixed togetlmr in an iron Tessel^and 
OTsr a slow fim. The colour of the gas- 
tar predominating, renders this paint more 
fit mr field fenoes than for ga^en build- 
itJgs. 


§ 9.^EMENTS. 

The most useful cement, and conse- 
quently the one in general use, is the 
Roman cement^ of which there are two 
kinds — Parkef^e^ and AtkinaorCe or MuU 
ffrave% which is the same thing. Parker's 
is the oldest, and is said to have been 
accidentally discovered by a person of 
that name. Parker’s cement is made of 
the nodules of indurated and slightly 
ferruginous marl, called by mineralogists 
septaria, and also of some other kinds of 
argillaceous limestone. These are burnt in 
conical kilns, in a similar manner to 
other limestone j great care is, however, 
taken not to use too much fire, as, if tlie 
slightest degree of fusion takes place, it 
will be rendered useless. When properly 
roasted, it is then ground to fine powder, 
and packed in air-tight barrels, and kept 
quite dry. 

AtkimatCa or Mulgraves is next in pri- 
ority, and has long been manufactured on 
the Mulgravo estate near Whitby. It 
became known os Atkinson’s cement in 
consequence of that eminent architect, the 
personal fnend of the lute Lord Mulgravo, 
introducing it into more general use. He 
also superintended the sale of it in Lon- 
don for many years, and had a depot near 
Blackfriars* Bridge — ^Atkinsms Cetnent 
Wharf y At Lord Mulgrave s death ho 
gave up all connection with it, and since 
that time it has l)een generally known as 
Mulgrave’s cement. There is a consider- 
able difference in the quality of tliese two 
varieties, Mulgrave’s being of a lighter 
colour and more ochrey than Parker's, 
much higher in price, and proportionably 
superior in strength and durability. Both, 
however, are easily destroyed by being 
kept in damp places and exposed to the 
air, in which oases neither are much better 
than good lime ; and hence the disrepute 
they often fidl into from improper keep- 
ing. Htllgi^ve s is manufactured in the 


wme way as Parke's wamt, tuMoed 
above. 

BaUejfe meaf. — This is a hard and 
durable material, and is formed of stones 
lime recently bnmt^ and, immediately 
after being slacked, mix^ with d^EUi 
sharp sand The uisual proportions are 
three of sand to one of lima 

Ff<mt$ emmU is better calcnlated to in- 
durate with lime than Boman cement, 
because it does not set so fiust The in- 
ventor has stated in ^^The Bepertoiy of 
Arts" that lime, even chalk lime, bunied 
in a close kiln, and cooled without coming 
in the slightest degree in contact with the 
atmosphere, will, when afterwards slacked 
and mixed with sharp sand, set as rapidly 
as Koman cement, and this even under 
water. 

Frosfe cement is made by grinding 
chalk very finely in a mill, water being 
mixed with it during the process, which 
carries off its lightest particles to a reser- 
voir. The same machinery is employed 
at the same time grinding clay, wMch is 
also washed with water, and the lighter 
particles also conveyed to the same reser- 
voir. This combination of chalk and 
thirty per cent of clay is evaporated till 
quite dry, then burnt in a kiln and ground 
to powder, when it is fit for packing by 
in air-tight casks to keep, or for imme- 
diate use. It is much cheaper than Ho- 
man cement, and requires no sand to set it 

Puzzolano earth cement, and tarras ce- 
ment, like Frost's, indurate freely with 
lime, and do not set so quickly as Roman 
cement does. 

Ggpsnm, like Roman cement, sets al- 
most instantaneously, whether mixed with 
sand or not 

Mastic is a calcareous cement, consist- 
ing of earth and other substances almost 
insoluble in water, to which, when pul- 
verised, are added any of the oxides of 
lead, and also a quantity of glass or 
pounded flints ; the ivhole, when finely 
pounded, is mixed with any cheap vege- 
table oil. This cement, when made, may 
be kept in casks for years without injury, 
and is of all others the best for producing 
an imitation of stone, but it is much too 
expensive to be brought into general use. 

Metallic cement is formed of soorife 
from the copper-works and stone-lime, 
both finely pounded. It sets rapidly, and 
takes a fine polish. 
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Dr oonidstB of boiled ooal- 

tar mixed with powdered chalk or bricks, 
and is said to be nearly equal to the 
French, 

AifiJkalt is found natural in some parts 
of Fnmoe, and has been long used in that 
country for a variety of puiposea It is 
now made aitificially in England, and 
equally good. The following is the pro- 
cess: ^Eighteen parts of mineral pitch, 
and eighteen of resin, are put into an 
iron pot and boiled for a little; after 
which sixty parts of sand, thirty of small 
gravel, and six of slacked lime, are to be 
added. For walks, ordinary floors, or the 
bottoms of tanks, when the sur&ce is 
and made level, the mixture is laid on in 
a boiling state to about the thickness of 
2 inches. For barn-floors or flat roofe it 
is laid about one-third thicker. This is a 
cheap and durable covering for the bot- 
toms of tanks, but it is unfit for the sides, 
as it can hardly be laid on perpendicular 
surfoces, from its tendency to run. The 
objection to asphalt for roofs is, that it is 
apt to turn soft by the sun, and hence 
b^mes unfit to walk upon. This pli- 
ancy when heated, however, renders it 
useful for other purposes. That kind 
known as Seyssel’s asphalt, for example, 
although made in straight pieces, and in 
that state often used for edgings in flower 
gardens, when slightly heated can be bent 
to suit the curves of the walks, and tlie 
turns at their angles. 

In using any of the varieties of Roman 
cement, it is of the very first importance 
that it be fresh from the manufactory, or 
that it has been kept in a diy cellar or 
storehouse closely packed in casks, so that 
the air may not reach it Hence it is 
best, when small quantities are only to bo 
used at a time, to purchase half or quarter 
casks ; for after n cask is once opened, the 
air soon spoils the contents. The work 
to which it is to be applied should be 
soimd, and secure against settlements. 
Before laying it on, the wall should be 
well wetted with water. One-third clean- 
washed river sand is to be mixed with the 
cement in small quantities at a time ; 
hence it is proper to have a person mix- 
ing the cement while another is laying it 
on. Cement should in aU cases be finished 
in one coat, and not in two or three, as 
plasterers do theirs ; for all additions to 
the first coat are certain to come oflf with 


the weather. For tanks or dstoms the 
cement should be allowed to become quite 
dry, and then get three coats of boiled 
linseed oil and turpentine, which should 
also be allowed to dry, aft^r which the 
water may be let in. It is of import- 
once that the work be done during sum- 
mer, if possible— never during frosty 
weather. 

TAe Partlandement is an excellent ma- 
terial for lining tanks and dsterns, and 
for other hydnmlio purpoees. 

Luster's eemetu.— Under this l^nature a 
correspondent in The Gardenenf Chro- 
nicle ” recommends the following cement 
as excellent in the formation of aqueducts 
for conveying water. Flooring-tiles are 
set in the following— viz., 1 cwt whiting, 
2 quarters 18 lb. rosin, 18^ lb. of brim- 
stone, 9 lb. tar. 

Austin's stone-coloured cement is excellent 
for covering old defaced walls, brick-built 
parapets to imitate stone, and also for 
tanks and water-cisterns. One bushel 
will, if laid on at the usual thickness, 
cover 40 superficial feet : it requires the 
some quantity of sand and water as Ro- 
man cement, and is laid on with as great 
facility. 

Francis Ansofi's Parian cement^ used 
as a stucco, cannot easily be distinguished 
from statuary or Parian marble. It is fit 
for all the purposes of that beautiftil ma- 
terial, and does not crack, warp, or efflo- 
resce in any degree. It is adapted to 
encaustic work, fresco, imitation of mar- 
ble, ike. It sets readily, so that even 
when applied to new or damp walls, tliey 
may almost immediately be polished, 
painted, or papered. It is altogether an 
excellent cement for in-door work. We 
have no certain knowledge of its proper- 
ties to withstand the weather. 

WaZer cement is of three kinds. The first 
is made by calcining and reducing to a state 
of powder four parts good grey clay, six 
parts black oxide of manganese, and ninety 
parts limestone reduc^ to powder by 
sprinkling water on it The whole being 
well mix^ is fit for use. The second con- 
sists of 1 cwt of fine clean sand, 1 qr. quick- 
lime in powder, 14 lb. bone ashes. When 
to be used, beat the mixture up quiddy, 
using water to bring it to the desirM 
consistency. The third is composed of 
fifteen parts of white iron ore, (man- 
ganese iron ore,) eighty-five parts lime. 
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Tliese, when cakined and redtatoed to 
powder, and mixed with fine ehasp 
sand, are fit for use. These tluree 
cements harden speedily under water, 
and are very durable. The art of 
iming earths so as to form mortars which 
will set or solidify, either by themselves 
or in conjunction with stones and bncks, 
can only be scientifically understood 
through some knowledge of chemistry. 
AU lime mortars depend for their 
strength on their quality of absorbing 
caj^bonic acid gas and water, and solidify- 
ing thenou All cements are rapidly 
solidifying mortars, though they depend 
for tl^ strength on the same qualities 
as lime mortar, owe their power of rapid 
solidification to the presence of some 
metallio oxide, the value of which prin- 
cipally results fiom its capacity of absorb- 
ing oxygen”— FiV/a Architecture. Much 
of the value of all mortars and cements 
depends on the purity and quality of the 
sand used; indeed, for such purposes it 
should almost invariably be washed, to 
free it from earthy matter. 

Water cement of Pure clay, dried 
by a gentle heat, and powdered, mixed 
up to the consistence of a paste with 
hailed linseed oil, may be used with 
advantage for covering the walls of 
houses, the roofs of verandahs, <kc. It 
may be coloured to fancy by the use of 
any of the ochres, and may be tliinned 
by turpentine. 

Patent antanica, an invention of Mrs 
Marsliall, and lately brought into notice 
by her, is a valuable discovery. Of its 
component parts we are of course igno- 
rant, as well as of the mode of manufac- 
turing it That the first is of cheap 
materials, and the latter easily accom- 
pli^ed, may be concluded from the 
extremely low price at which very beau- 
tiful articles of it are sold. It can be 
moulded into any form, however elabo- 
rate, and made very closely to resemble 
lUl kinds of marbles, granites, Ac. 

Orcpholite cement has been pretty exten- 
sively used as a substitute for lead, zinc, 
dat^ tiles, Ac., for covering roofs, and 
also for lining cisterns and tanks. When 
employed for the former purposes, it is 
sprem on thick canvass, and either laid 
on the rafters in webs, or cut into smaller 
pieces, and laid on in the form of tiles. 
It has. been recommended as being both 
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elmap and durable, — a non-eonductor of 
electricity, resisting oxidation, perfectly 
waterproof and preventi^ damp from 
passing through walls, '^en laid on 
large surfaces, the joining should be 
covered with the cement of which it is 
made, so forming the roof entirely in one 
piece, preventing alike the entrance of 
water and the (Usplacement of any part 
of it by the wind. We have seen it 
employ^ as a cement laid <m walls in 
the ordinary manner, like pla^r, and 
also for covering tha sides and hMcam 
of tanks, where it appears to stand well | 
but we doubt its durability as a ro(^]% 
material when laid on canvass^ as iSm 
latter is so liable to decay. To our 
eDumeration of building cementiB^ we 
may add the following as being much 
used in Scotland, and manufeotured 
there — viz., Calderwood cement, Borrows- 
townness cement, Broxburn cement This 
latter is of inferior quality. 

Cements are valuable for garden 
purposes, such as building pits where 
the walls are necessarily narrow, yet re- 
quiring strength, building or pointing 
garden walls, making tanks and cisterns, 
and various purposes in connection with 
the imitations employed in ornamental 
gardening. 

§ 10. — ON THE PRESEKVATION OF TIM- 
BER USED IN HOTHOUSE-BUILDING, 

AND ON THE DURABILITY OF MATE- 
RIALS. 

Unseasoned timber, and that of trees 
cut before they have arrived at full 
maturity, are equally liable to premature 
decay. The alburnum or immaturely 
formed portion of the wood undergoes, 
in consequence of the moisture or sap 
contained in it, a process of fermenta- 
tion, which affords food highly relished 
by a certain class of microscopic insects, 
whose keen perception leads them to find 
out its presence. These insects perforate 
the wood in all directions, and in so 
doing make innumerable cavities, into 
which the air and moisture enter. A 
combination takes place with these and 
the nitrogen existing in the fermenting 
alburnum, producing ammonia and its 
compounds, highly fevourable to the 
growth of the various species of minute 
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taigly ieddi of wliidi are ocmtiniiaHy 
flemag In Hie atmoqdiere, requiring 
OD^ a proper nidus upon niiudi to 
aetHe and oommenoe tneir vegetable 
ezistmoe. These minute plants spread 
with vmt rapidity, and, in their endeavour 
to reach the ligh^ force their way through 
the fibres of the wood, until at last, by 
the oombined agency of animal and vege- 
table life, the timber rots, and speedily 
becomes perfectly useless, — and this is 
increoadd in proportion to the amount of 
alburnum of which the log or plank may 
be composed. 

Various methods have been devised for 
arresting this process, of which we shall 
briefiy mention the most important 

Kyan*$ patent preparation, which con- 
sisted in steeping the timber in a strong 
solution of corrosive sublimate, was for 
some years looked upon by many as a 
complete remedy against decay. Expe- 
rience has not, however, prove*! this to 
be the case. For ourselves, we never had 
much faith in this nostrum ; and in every 
experiment we tried, we found the timber 
subjected to the process decay at least 
as soon as that of equal quality, and 
exposed to the same action, that was not 
prepared at all. The very conclusive 
report drawn up of the experiments 
made by the Duke of Portland at Wel- 
beck, as well as of those made by Earl 
Manvers at Thorsby Hall, go far to con- 
firm us in our opinion. In the latter 
case, the effects produced on plants set 
in bouses, the timber of which had been 
Kyanised, were such as led to its disuse 
in that establishment. 

In the extensive establishment of the 
Messrs Loddige at Hackney, Kyonising 
was carried to a very considerable extent ; 
and although these gentlemen appeared 
to be of opinion that the process tended 
to increase the durability of the timber, 
yet the destruction caused to their plants 
was such as might well deter any one 
from using it for such purposes. 

It is but an act of justice, however, to 
state that other opinions have been pub- 
lished as to its effects on the roots of 
plants. In the gardens of the Duke of 
Northumberland at Sion, for example, 
cucumber boxes prepared in tliis way 
had no bad effect upon the plants ; and 
Mr Parsons, late clerk of the works there, 
q>eaks of it in the highest terms as a 


p^servative of the timber, ^ 

says nothing as to its efibcts oa 
tion. 

Our own observations on it during the 
last twelve years at Dalkeith, where it 
has l^n tri^ in the Park and in builds 
ings to the fullest extent, have led us 
to the conclusion that it not tend to 
the preservation of the timber at all. 
Large piles of it, taken from the Cbain 
Pier at Newhaven, pieces of whidi are 
now in our possession, are much decayed 
after four years* exposure to the sea- 
water; — but those parts whidh were 
Kyanised are completely free from the 
sca-worm ; nor have shell-fish or marine 
plants attached themselves to these por- 
tions, while that which was not Kyanised 
is completely covered with them, 

A series of experiments was made so 
long ago os 1842 in the gardens of the 
London Horticultural Society, to test the 
merits of Kyan*8 patent The following 
were the results : ‘‘ In one experiment, 
a small portable greenliouse was prepared 
with Kyanised wood, and, thus pickled, 
was introduced into the atmosphere of 
plants under hand-glasses, but writhout 
injurious effects in such cases. But when 
Kyanised wood, or shavings moistened 
with corrosive sublimate, or crude mer- 
cury, or salts of that metal, were intro- 
duced into vessels containing plants 
exposed to the dampness and high tem- 
perature of a hothouse, in every such 
case the plants became sickly, recovered 
when removed from the influence of the 
mercurial vapour, and sickened again 
when again exposed to it *’ — Proeeedinge 
of the Horticultural Society, 1841, No. 
14. Subsequent experiments also prove 
that ^‘any timber steeped in corrosive 
sublimate gives out a vapour highly 
injurious to all plants which it comes in 
contact with.” 

By the "Agri-horticultural flocietj of 
India’s Transactions,” we learn that fences 
of bamboo which had been Kyanised had 
stood for three seasons; whilst parts of 
the same fence, that hw not hem sub- 
jected to that process, bad to be repeat- 
edly renewed during the same pmod. 
" The proportion of ox^uriate m mer^ 
oury used ims about 1 lb. to 15 ^lonl 
of water, and the bamboos remain 
steep from ten to twelve daya” 1 

In our own experience, wbMi h|aex« 
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tended over a jperiod of forty years, we 
have seen almost every plan for the pre- 
servation of timber, to a greater or lesser 
extent, reduced to practice, but with no 
very satisfactory result. We allude more 
esjwcially to timber employed in garden 
buildings. That the timber used many 
years ago for such purposes lasted longer 
than it now does, is quite evident, and 
not difficult to account for ; as in those 
days the demand was not anything so 
great, and the purchasers chose the very 
best in quality for importation. The 
case changed as the demand increased, 
and anything in the shape of timber was 
imi)ortod and readily sold. Again, our 
timber merchants, and more especially 
those who were to use it, formerly allowed 
it sufficient time to season before it was 
wrought up ; but competition and low 
prices for carpenter work have now in- 
duced both the wood-mercliaut and car- 
j)entcr to work up their material as soon as 
possible, being unable to lose the interest 
on their stock ; while the former, to supjdy 
the latter with a cheap article, bought also 
cheap, and took the timber most conve- 
nient to be procured, and in man}" cases 
even such as had been rejected by former 
importers. Wo have been told by those 
engaged in the Baltic wood trade that for- 
merly every tree felled that appeared of 
inferior quality was left upon the ground, 
the good only being squared and shipped. 
Such is certainly not the case now ; and 
this accounts in a very great measure for 
the prevalence of what is called dn/ rot in 
buildings. 

Sir William BimietCs preparation , — 
Amongst the many prevenbitives for 
this evil, Bumettising has been recom- 
mended. Tliis invention has been pa- 
tented by Sir William Burnett, and con- 
sists in injecting a solution of chloride of 
zinc into the timber by the application 
of mechanical force ; whereas Kyau s 
patent was simply steeping the timl)er 
in a solution of corrosive sublimate or bi- 
chloride of mercury, acting, so fir as our 
observation has oxtended, upon the outer 
surface only, without penetrating to the 
centre of the logs, blocks, or planks ; and 
thus probably locking up the natural 
sap or imbib^ moisture, much in the 
|8ame way as paint does when applied to 
the surface before tlio body is thoroughly 
dry, and so producing the effect it was 
VOL. I. 


intended to counteract or prevent Hy- 
draulic power of great pressure is em- 
ployed to inject the chloride of zinc 
through the section, and consequently 
through the pores of the wood from one 
end of the tree to the other; and according 
to the opinion of A. M. Mangin, Inspec- 
tor of the French Navy, the operation 
ought to be performed when the trees 
have been recently felled, ‘^for then all 
its pores are open, and the sap is more 
easily drawn from it and replaced by an- 
other fluid. A very dry wood, of which 
the pores are so close that in a manner 
they disappear, would offer great difficul- 
ties to such a preparation ; and there are 
other hard woods ” (we presume box to be 
one) “ with which it would be impossible.” 

Testimonials as to the merits of this 
invention have been obtained from many 
of the most scientific men of the age. We 
deem it sufficient, however, for our pre- 
sent piuq^ose, to make the following 
extract from the testimonijil of Professor 
Giuham, of University College, London. 
‘‘ The wood appears to be fully and deeply 
penetrated by the metallic salt. The 
Siilt, although very soluble, does not 
leave the wood easily when exposed to 
the weather, or buried in dry or damp 
earth. It does not come to the surface 
of the wood by efflorescence, like crystal- 
li sable sdts. I have no doubt, from re- 
peated observations made during several 
years, of the valuable preservative quali- 
ties of the solution of chloride of zinc ; 
and would refer its beneficial action 
chiefly to the small quantity of the metal- 
lic salt which is permanently retained hy the 
ligneous fibre in all circumstames of exposure. 
The oxide of zinc appears to alter and 
harden the fibre of w^ood, and destroy 
the solubility, and prevent the tendency 
to decomposition, of the azotised principles 
it contains, by entering into chemical 
combinations with them.” 

The preparation is formed by adding 1 
lb. of the chloride to 10 gallons of water. 

Sulphate of copper has been recommend- 
ed by a viTiter in the “ Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine,” vol. xxxviii. p. .508, as a preserva- 
tive of timber, who instances the eflTects 
in the mines in Cornwall and Anglesea, 
where this salt abounds in the mineral 
watei’s, the timber immersed in wldch 
has been found very durable. This 
composition is prepared as follows : 24 

4 c 
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lb« of Bolphate of zinc, 15 lb. sulphate of 
iron, 13 lb. sulphate of copper, are to be 
pounded and dW>lyed in hot water, and 
then one quart of sulphuric acid is to be 
added to Ibe mixture. The above, added 
to 36 gallons of water, is ready for use. 
The timber is steeped in a tank for the 
following periods; 1-inch deal, three 
days; 3-inch plank, seven days ; 5 to 7 inch 
plank, twelve to fourteen days ; and 12 
to 14 inch square timber, twenty-one days. 

BethelTs preparation for preserving tim- 
ber, consists of creosote, along with coal 
tar or other bituminous matter. 40 gal- 
lons are required for a load of timber 
of the pine kinds; a less quantity is 
required for the closer-grained woods. 
Creosote is rapidly absorbed by the tim- 
ber, even to the centre of the plank or 
log. Wood saturated w’ith creosote is 
not only said to be more durable, but to 
become almost waterproof, and is fit for 
use a few days after the process is com- 
pleted, about which time it loses its dis- 
agreeable smell. 

Dr Boucherie^s method consists in em- 
ploying impure pyrolignite of iron, in 
spring, when the ascent of the natural 
sap begins. The process is as follows : 
Near the bottom of the trunk a hole is 
bored through its diameter, into which a 
thick-toothed narrow saw is introduced, 
and “with it the trunk is cut through to 
within about an inch of the outside, 
working the saw first to the right-hand 
side, and then tow*ards the left, so as to 
cut through the greater part of the sap 
vessels. The opening thus made is then 
carefully covered with pitch-cloth, leav- 
ing only a small hole, through which a 
pipe is placed, communicating between 
the trunk of the tree and a reservoir con- 
taining the pyrolignite of iron. During 
summer or autumn a large tree will by 
this operation become completely satur- 
ated with the mineral fluid in the course 
of a few days, as at these reasons the 
vital forces of the tree are in full activity. 
When smaller trees, or ordinary-sized 
branches, are to be operated upon, their 
lower ends are immersed in the fluid. 
In winter the operation is thus per- 
formed ; The timber being cut into con- 
venient lengths, a waterproof funnel is 
secured to the toj) end of each, containing 
the liquid ; and the solution is said not 
only to force its way down through the 


wood, but at the same time to drive out 
of it all the sap and air it contains. The 
operation is deemed complete when the 
preparation begins to issue from the 
lower end of tlie log. The quantity of 
mineral liquid used is stated to be one- 
fifteenth part of Uve weight of the green 
wood. 

The most certain wav of preserving 
timber is to procure it of proper age and 
maturity, and to place it so in buildings 
tliat it may have sufticient ventilation. 

Other methods besides those above 
stated have been adopted, such as steej)- 
iug the wood, previous to use, iu water, 
and afterwards drying it in the sun and 
air ; subjecting it to the action of steam, 
and tlien diy’ing it ; boiling it in water 
ill long troughs heated by steam or 
flues; removing the atmospheric pres- 
sure, and at the same time applj'ing aili- 
ficial heat, so as to })romotc evaporation. 
The object of all these operations is to 
remove, by extraction and evapomtion, 
wliat is called tlie sa]), or the watciy part 
of the albunmrn, or last formed layers 
of the wood, which arc found to decay 
sooner than the interior and firmer, 
or less poi’ous layers. The irnnmturely 
formed timber decays first, and no paint- 
ing whatever will prevent it ; nay, paint- 
ing timber in this state only hastens its 
decay by preventing the natural sap from 
finding its way out. Clmrring is a reme- 
dy, but that can only be applied to timlxir 
used for the roughest of all purposes ; and 
yet, although the advantage of charring 
posts to be set in the ground has been 
known for ages, how seldom do we see it 
reduced to practice ! 

Boyd and Miller’s antisceptic mineral 
black paint has been recommended by 
architects for saturating the ends of 
beams let into walls, posts set in the 
ground, <fcc., as a remedy against decay ; 
and also for iron work, to prevent rust ; 
and for cordage and canvass, to render 
them durable, as w'cll as to correct the 
dampness in walls. 

The principal cause of decay in timber, 
we believe, is j)retty generally admitted to 
be the felling it at an improper season. 
This season appears to be the spring, when 
the sap is in a peculiar state, and highly 
disposed to ferment, when it can no longer 
flow through the tissues. ’ Over timber 
cut in our own country wo; have complete 
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control. Not so with such as is imported 
either from America or the Baltic ; nor is 
it ever likely that we will have the felling 
of it in eiAer place regulated by the 
rules we would wish to lay down. 

Of the various remedies recommended 
for the preservation of this useful article, 
may be noticed that of M. de Gemini, 
recently detailed in a Memoir laid by the 
Minister of Marine before the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris. The report upon 
this subject, drawn up by MM. Boussin- 
gault, de Gasparin, and Decaisne, states 
that M. Gemini was of opinion that me- 
tallic salts introduced into the wood had 
the effect only of impregnating it with 
substances more or less soluble, or even 
volatile, which consequently could not 
remain long in the wood ; and that by 
introducing it by force of machinery, 
the fibres became separated, and the wood 
rendered even more liable to decay than 
if left in its natmal state. 

The three gentlemen above mentioned 
differ from ^1. Gemini in this matter, and 
declare that the salts have not the effect of 
disorganising the woody fibre, and also that 
the combination of metallic salts with wood 
is not so fugacious as M. Gemini asserts. 

M. do Gemini s process is thus described 
in the Oard. Chroji . — Ke operates on dry 
wood, or on what has been dried in his 
apparatus, which consists — 1. Of a cast-iron 
liollow cylinder, destined to hold the j)ieces 
of wood, and sufficiently strong to resist 
the effects of a vacuum within. One of 
the ends of tho cylinder has a close cover, 
secured by screws after the wood has been 
introduced ; the other is furnished with a 
valve, opening progressively by means of 
a screw, and serving to reintroduce the 
jiir to the cylinder. 2. Three reservoirs 
for the solutions. Tliese are placed in the 
ground under the cylinder, witli which 
each is in communication by a })ipo hav- 
ing a stop-cock, 3. An air-pump for pro- 
ducing a vacuum in the cylinder. 4. A 
force-pump for injecting the liquids with 
great pressure into the cylinder. 5. A 
generator, intended merely to fill the cylin- 
der with steam by a communication pipe.” 
This apparatus resembles, in some de- 
gree, that of Breant, afterwards improved 
by Payne, and employed in England, for 
several years, for impregnating timber 
with bituminous substances. The injec- 
tion used by M. Gemini is tar, or tar and 


pitch, for some purposes, while he uses 
solutions for others. We apprehend that 
the former is used for timber of a soft 
nature, and having large pores, while the 
latter is used for more matured material, 
and the harder or closer-grained woods. 
He appears to have ffillen into the same 
mistake as M. Boucherie did many years 
ago— namely, endeavouring to inject two 
solutions, the one after the other, without 
considering that, if his first solution was 
injected to the extent of filling all the pores 
of the wood, the effect of the second would 
be to drive that out to make room for itself 

So far, however, as M. Gemini's theory 
goes, we believe that it is useful so far as 
charging the alburnum or sap-wood with 
pitchy matter is concerned. How, much 
farther his invention is useful does not so 
clearly appear. 

In regard to the qualities of timber used 
in hothouse architecture, they stand as 
follows : — Memcl, brought from Prussia, 
in the Baltic ; Riga, from Russia ; Dantzig, 
from Western Prussia ; redstone pine, 
from Miramichi, in North America ; and 
yellow pine, from Quebec. 


§ 11. — ON THE DURABILITY OF 
^lATERIALS. 

The durability of materials depends on 
their natural fitness, or the degree of perfec- 
tion to which they are brought artificially. 

Thus bricks can never sdmost be over- 
burnt ; and, at tlie same time, there are 
cerhiin kinds of clay or brick-earth much 
better for the purpose of making them 
than others, and which will stand for ages, 
even if not burnt to a blue or slate colour. 
The principal fault of bricks used in Scot- 
land is, that they are neither well formed 
nor well burnt— a circumstance arising 
naturally out of the fact that Scotland 
abounds in stone of first-rate quality ; and 
indeed, till lately, very few bricks were 
made, and those chiefly for furnace-work, 
inside walls, and lofty chimneys. "We 
have the satisfaction to know that, through 
the liberality of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
we introduced the making of bricks upon 
the London principle, about fourteen 
years ago, into Scotland. The demand 
since, for railway purposes, has much im- 
proved their manufacture. 

“ Tho most durable of all walls are 
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those built of bricks, with good mortar, 
because they attain a degree of homoge- 
neousness which no construction of mor- 
tar and stone has ever yet equalled. The 
proof of this is found in the ancient brick 
buildings of Italy. The walls next in 
durability are those formed of fragments 
of porous stone, compactly bedded in 
g )od mortar or cement,” i\s exhibited in 
the oldest stone buildings we have in 
Scotland, and in that of the old Roman 
castles throughout Britain and Cermany. 
The third in order are those (commonly 
reckoned the first) wliich are composed 
of very large blocks of squared stones, 
and the strength of which does not at all 
dei>cnd on mortar or cements of any 
kind.” — Cott,, Faf-m, and Villa Arc/t, Of 
this an excellent example may be seen on 
entering Lincoln by the northern road. 

Stone, in general, is the first part of our 
buildingb to decay. Care, therefore, should 
be taken in its selection. On this subject 
Brand has laid down the following rule : 
“ Boil two 1-inch cubes of the stone to 
be tried in a solution of sulphate of soda, 
saturated at a common tem|)erature, ft»r 
half an hour ; then expose the cubes to 
the air for evaporation ; the salt crys- 
tallises, and has the etTect of freezing on 
the stone ; then dip the stone in the cold 
solution until the crystals fall ; after 
this expose the stones to the air. This 
experiment, repeated during five days, 
will produce the same effect on the stone 
which exposure in the o])en air would do 
in many years.” 

In stone building, the stones should be 
invariably set on their natural bed, so 
that they may lie in a position precisely 
similar to that which they occupied in 
the quarry. This caution s])ccially needs 
to be observed in the case of sandstone, 
which is of comparatively modern forma- 
tion, and is not of such intensity as gra- 
nites and mountain limestone, and is 
more easily acted upon in the direction of 
its l>ed by the weather. Micaceous slate- 
stones require the same precaution, and 
are, from their want of solidity, and 
their abounding in fissures, the worst 
sort of stone that can be employed, as 
they admit readily the rain-water to i)asH 
til rough between the various lamina) of 
which they are composed. 

Of Slateg, the best are from North 
Wales, and jire of fine texture and blue 


colour. The next are the Westmoreland, 
of a light green colour, harmonising well 
with buildings surrounded by trees. Tlio 
Devon and Cornwall slates are much in- 
ferior as to durability. Their colour, 
however, is good, being that of a purple 
grey. The Dennybole quarry, iii Corn- 
wall, produces the ‘largest, finest, and most 
durable of the south-western formation. 
Those of Eisdalo and Ballahulish arc the 
best in Scotland— very durable, but very 
heavy. Tlic thin drab-stonc of Dorset- 
shire, the Kentish rag-stone, and the red 
and gvey slate-stone of various parts of 
Scotland, make ])icturesque roofs, but load 
the roofs by far too much. The light- 
blue Welsh slate is much less ]>eiictrable 
by water than the dark blue sorts. Good 
slates will not imbibe above snc of their 
weight of water. Indeed, their wetting 
is luerel y su]>erficial, and in summer they 
will dr\" in half an hour. The Valeiitia 
slates, from 1 relaiul, ai*c of excellent qua- 
lity, and may bo had of any reasonable 
size or lhickneH.s. 

TUcSy whether plain or pan-tiles, con- 
stitute a very heavy roofiag^ They tend 
to render a house damp, from the (quan- 
tity of moisture they absorb. All un- 
gla7.ed tiles imbibe onc-seveuth part of 
tlieir w eight of water in the space of ten 
minutes, and cannot bo deprived of this 
water without a degi-oe of beat equal to 
(jiVy continued for six days. The red 
coloured tiles in common use are ex- 
tremely ()bjecti(.)nablc tus a roofing for 
ornamental buildings ; while tiles of other 
forms and colours ]>i’ 0 (lucc some of the 
most beautiful of all roofs. Of these the 
(b’oeian, Italian, Moorish, matiicmatical, 
and new French, may be specially noticed. 
These are cither made of tire- clay, burn- 
ing them to a soft stone colour, or arc 
coloured of various tints to liarmoniso 
with the ol^jccts which surround them. 

Crampn arc often used in tying together 
the copings of walls, pits, Ac. When 
wrought iron is used, it should be dipjicd 
in boiling oil and red lead, boiling pitch, or 
he embedded in cement (not lime-mortar) 
as a means to prevent oxidation. Copper 
crumps are preferable, but are expensive ; 
and cast-iron dove-tailed cramps ore the 
next best, particularly if tinned, or coated 
by any of the preparations recently in- 
vented for the preservation of motms. — 
( Vide HoTuousifi-mjiLDiNG, Ac.) 
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LAYING OUT FLOWER-GARDENS. 


§ 1 PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE 

CLASSIFICATION OF STYLES. 

Laying out flowcr-f^arJeiis, considered 
as a work of art, may be divided into 
three general lieads or stjdes — namely, 
the gewnetric style^ the 'picturesque style^ and 
the gardenesqiie style. These are again 
subdivided — the first into the tousilc^ the 
architectural^ the sculpturesque^ the Italian, 
tlie French, and the Dutch, &c. ; the se- 
cond into the refined picturesque, the 
tneial picturesque, the rough picturesque, 
and some others \ the last into the picto- 
rial gardenesque and geometric gnrdencsquc 
styles, A mixed style, or employing more 
than one of the above, is admissible in the 
same garden, but notin the same piece. 

These may be considered the funda- 
mental rules for laying out flower-gar- 
dens upon })rincij)]es of art ; but there 
are other considerations to be attended 
to — namely, the wants and wishes of the 
owner, and the natural character of the 
situation. The adapLition, however, of 
any of these to suit existing circum- 
stances requires great consideration and 
judgment. It would be iis great an out- 
rjigo against the rules of ai*t to place a 
rough picturestjuo flower-garden in front 
of Chatsworth, Trcntham, or Eaton Hjdl, 
as it would l>e to place one in the sculp- 
turesque or achitectural style in front of 
a cottiige residence, or of a mansion, how- 
ever large, having no pretensions to archi- 
tectural character. 

The nature of this work does not re- 
quire that we should go into the details 
of landscape-gardening, in the general 
acceptation of the term, our object being 
to give examples of that department of it 
only which is in immediate connection 


wdth the mansion, and properly called the 
Flower-garden, 

The leading features, however, of the 
principal of these styles w-e shall briefly 
notice. 

The architectural style includes the in- 
troduction of stone steps, parai)ets, ter- 
races, basins, edgings to the beds, tfec., these 
being constructed in various cements, arti- 
ficial stone, slate, fire-clay w^are, cast-iron, 
etc. The architectural flower-garden forms 
a harmonious appendage to the mansion, 
because, as we have elscw’here stated, it 
constitutes a union between the house and 
the rest of the grounds, and also as pre- 
senting from the windows rich green ver- 
dure, and the gay. colouring of the flower- 
ing plants, combining with the more per- 
manent l)eauty of sculptured forms — the 
latter heightening the eflect of the foimer 
by contrast, as well as by the relief they 
afford the eye in masses of light amid 
surrounding verdure. 

The sculpturesque style is characterised 
by the introduction of vases, statues, foun- 
tains, and other sculptural objects. These 
shoidd always be specimens of the high- 
est style of ai't. 

The Italian style is distinguished by 
stone terraces, terrace gardens, and sculj)- 
ture combined. The architectural and 
sculptural styles tiuco back their origin 
to the days of Pliny, and their revival to 
Rome in the zenith of her power, when 
the fine ails flourished in consequence of 
the encouragement given by the force of 
wealth, and a high stiite of refinement in 
society. The family of the Medici, early 
in the sixteenth century, revived the latent 
taste, and gave munificent encouragement 
to artists, who laid out their own gardens 
in the geometric and architectural taste. 
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To the noble family of Boi^hese, Italy 
owes much for her once classic gardens. 
It is quite evident, therefore, from what 
we have stated above, as well as from the 
remarks afterwards to be made, that the 
geometric style, in its various modifica- 
tions, must ever be regarded as in close 
connection with architecture, and there- 
fore need not be looked for in times or 
amongst people in a state of rudeness 
or barbarity. When architecture was 
more studied in Britain than it was for a 
part of the latter end of the hist century 
and the beginning of the present one, this 
style of gardening held a conspicuous 
position, as every mansion of more than 
ordinary pretensions had also its geome- 
tric gai'den attached to it. When archi- 
tecture languished, and fell nearly into 
obscurity, gardening, associating with it, 
also did so. Architecture (we speak of 
that art, however, as employed in the 
constructing of mansions for the wealthy) 
hjis of late revived in this countiy ; and 
wherever that ait has been employed on 
correct principles of taste, geometrical 
gardens also harmed its coiicoinitiUit. The 
Italian flower-garden at Chatsworth is 
placed opposite the libraiy windows, and is 
exceedingly rich in colom'ed parterres, and 
abounding in pedestals supporting busts 
and statues, producing rather a whimsical 
effect from their gi’eat height. This is, 
however, so far relieved by their being 
partially covered ivith climbing plants. 

The French if it merits such an 
appellation, is a sub- variety of the Italian, 
imitating it in some instances pretty cor- 
rectly, but in general inferior to tlie ori- 
ginal in the lu^istic adjuncts, and more 
es|>ecially in fountains. Whoever luus 
visited even the best French gjirdens, 
])ublic or private, or cciusulted the en- 
gravings of the most eminent old French 
architects, who were the designers of gar- 
dens in the olden times, must be struck 
with this, as much as they will be pleased 
with the majority of their panqxjtH, balus- 
trades, and other mural decorations. 

The Dutch style is characterised by 
straight canals, grass terraces, turf mounts, 
<kc. All of these have the best effect upon 
nearly level surfaces, and in connection 
with highly-enriched architectural build- 
ings, and upon an extensive scale. 

The tomik styk is characterised by 
vegetable sculpture, such as trees and 


shrubs cut into various shapes— arcades, 
pyramids, arbours, &o. This stylo can 
never be united with the picturesque or 
gardonesque styles, because of its violation 
of principle in not allowing each plant to 
develop itself naturally. 

The geometric gardenesqne style, — Com- 
mon as well as exotic trees, shrubs, and 
plants should be introduced, with archi- 
tecture, sculpture, itc. This is altogether 
a mixed style. Terraces form a leading 
feature in the geometric gardonesque 
style, wlietlicr iis platforms, as it were, 
from which to view the rest of the garden 
from above, or as being ])lacod above the 
eye, and ascended by steps. In tliis re- 
spect the geometric style furnishes the 
artist with the means of variations, sur- 
prises, and the concealment of bounds, 
quite as much as the natiinil manner, and 
with this advantage, that it can be effected 
in less space in the one ca.se than in the 
other. There are many situations where 
the gi-ound falls considerably, but this 
inclination should a.s far as possible be in 
one direction. F or example, if the mansion 
stands on an eminence, and the ground 
slo[)es from it, no matter liuw great the 
fall, a terraced garden, in the geometric 
gardenes(|ue style, may bo with the 
greatest pro])riety established. The dif- 
ference in inclination will give soo|>e for 
terraced walls and j)arapets, flights of 
steps, lie., without the aid or appearance 
cd artificial eiubankinents. As in such 
cases the tcmices should run parallel to 
each other, it follows that the sjjaces be- 
tween should he level, both as regards 
length and breadth. The length, how- 
ever, may he broken by Hte]>s, but these 
should he at a considerable distiince 
apart. If the grouml falls tow'ards both 
ends of the garden, these stej>s should he 
at equal distances on both sides of the 
centre, which, if possilde, should l>c the 
highest. This wtaild resolve the side of 
a hilly piece of ground into parallel ter- 
races, according in number with the scale 
of the place ; but these terraces should 
ho of sufficient breadth to bear a just 
I*roportion to their length. 

In regard to mixed styles, wo have 
already remarked tliat they cannot con- 
sistently be indiscriminately employed in 
the same piece. They may, however, bo 
employed in succession, thus: The Italian 
stylo may prevail on the lawn nearest the 
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house, and may be united by grass terraces 
in the Dutch style, with the gardenesque 
first, and that followed by the picturesque. 
To mix, however, indiscriminately the Ita- 
lian, tonsile, gardenesque, and picturesque 
styles, would distract attention, and be de- 
structive of that firstof all principles in cor- 
rect composition — the unity of the whole. 

As modifications of the foregoing styles, 
we may notice the following ; Fig. 808 


represents a Panopticon flower-garden, a 
style seldom now met with. As will be 
seen by our cut, it has the walks radiat- 
ing from the house, cutting the lawn into 
triangulai* pieces, on whi(;h flower-beds 
are to be jflaced ns well iis basins of water. 

Fig. 800 exhibits a specimen of the 



Florentine style, having a surrounding 
gravel walk, while the beds are cut out on 
the grass. It is placed on a raised grass 
terrace, with an alcove at each side. The 
spaces are divided into two equal parts by 
a broad gravel walk, extending from the 
flight of steps to the basin of water and 
alcove in the semicircular projection at 
the farthest end. The Florentine style of 
architecture was introduced into England 
about 1544, by John of Padua, 
who was in that year appointed 
to the office of deviser of his 
majesty s buildings. It is pro- 
bable that the once splendid 
gardens at Longleat were laid 
out in this style, and by this 
artist, as he is knovm to have 
built that fine mansion, said to 
be the earliest specimen of the 
lUilian Florentine style in Eng- 
land. This style prevailed only 
for a short time, yet many gar- 
dens were laid out in it during 
the period of its existence in Eng- 
land. 

Fig. 810 is a design in the Tudor 
style, and is characterised by its quadran- 
gular form, and by the presence of a foun- 


Fig. SIO. 



tain in the centre, which was deemed indis- 
pensable, and associated also with the sur- 
rounding buildings, as such gardens were, 
for the most part, laid out either in tlie 
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court-yards or in close proximity with the 
manaou. The Tudor, or, as it has beeu 
called, Heniy the Seventh style, from hav- 
ing originate in his reign, had the prin- 
ci^ 'windows looking into the court, 
both for security, and dso because at that 
period the charms of landscape were little 
felt. No garden of the Elizabethan ago 
remains; but we have a com])lete de- 
scription of one ill Sir Francis Bacon’s 
** Essays,” written about the end of her 
reign, from which we learn that the 
walks and alleys should bo spacious, and 
some set witli musk roses, wild thyme, 
and peppermint, which perfume the air 
most delightfully when trodden upon. 
A foimtaiu should occupy the centre. 
Vases, unless they be turfed and have 
living plants or bushes set in them, are 
not to be introduced. The shrubbery is 
to have a viiriety of walks finely gravelled, 
not grass ; the borders set with fine 
flowers, but sparingly ; and, at the end, a 
mound, breast high, from whence to look 
abroad into the fields. 

Flower-gardens in the Stuart style, 
like the architecture of the same ]>criod, 
difiered considerably from the Tudor 
stylo, in whimsicality at the least. The 
terrace in front of the mansion was a 
novelty at this period, with its stone 
steps, pedestals, and gi'otesijne balus- 
trades, ascending from the flower-garden 
to the entrance, and the marble fountain 
was in the centre of the garden; there 
were also viises and figures, from the 
heathen mytlndogy, disposed in different 
parts. The liest examjilc left of this 
style we know of, is that at Holland 
House, thus descril)ed by Brown as it 
existed about thirty years iigo : “ Here 
is a parterre on the west side (if the man- 
sion, teiutifully laid out w ith box edgings, 
in various scrolls and devices. On the 
east was once a rosiiry, of a circular form, 
now destroyed. A small garden farther 
w'est is laid out in the Italian manner : 
it has a white marble fountain in it, on 
which water-lilies are fl(iating. Fronting 
this fountiiiu, on a raised terrace, is a 
beautiful alcove, and V>cbind it a crescent- 
formed wall, which has steps at the ends, 
ornamented with vases, and the wall is 
overgrowm partially w’ith wcKxlbine and 
(Uiiua roses.” Here the late Lord Hol- 
land has written the following distich in 
honour of Samuel Rogers, the author of 


the "Pleasures of Memory, it having 
been a frequent resort of the poet— 

" Hero Rogers sat, and hero for over dwell 
To mo those pleasures that ho suigs so 

Plate XXIV. presents part of this gar- 
den as it now’ exists, which will ho under- 
stood from the following description; On 
descending from the broad terrace W’alk, 
which bounds the lawn on the south, by 
the ten flights of Htej>s at the left-hand cor- 
ner of the Plate, we enter what is called tlio 
embroidered box-garden, winch, w e should 
observe, is only a very small portion of 
the whole flower-gjirdeii fus now finished 
at this celebratetl ])lace, and wiiich wo 
gi-eatly regret cannot be given upon a 
scale that would convey an adecpiate idea 
of the extent and geiienil arrangement (jf 
the wiiolc. In the sipiare reces.s l>et\veen 
these fliglit.s of steps, is the small fileove 
called Rogers’ seat, already referred to, 
where the poet used to spend many haj»py 
horn’s. On each side of the entrance to 
thi.^ alcove are the figures of two foxes in 
box, cut to the heiglit of about 9 inchc.s. 
The scpiare they arc j placed upon is 
covered with red sand, and margined 
all round by a murow' border planted 
w ith scarlet geraniums kept closely |>egge(l 
down. The two trees in front ai*e evor- 
gi’fon oaks, clijiped into round symmetri- 
cal fonns; and the tw o circles beside them 
are round-lieadcd box sbnibs. The octa- 
gon figure is a very handsome fountain, 
and the sipiare figure at the other end of 
this compartment is a granite ])illar, on 
which is placed a bu.st of the P’mjieror 
Napoleon. This C(jmpartment is bounded 
on three sides by a box hedge 2.J feet in 
height, within which, on the two ojiposite 
sides, is embroidery in dw'arf box on a 
ground of gravel. The narrow borders 
along the front and semicircular ends of 
these are planted with scarlet verbenas, 
as i.s also the outer border round the 
figure in the centre, which border is sepa- 
rated from the box embroidery by a nar- 
row border of turf. Tlie circle in the 
centre of this figure is planted with scar- 
let geraniums, also margined with turf, 
w'hilc the circle at the end is a basin of 
W’ater. A yew hedge, 8 feet in height, 
separates this compartment at the lower 
end from the shrubs, walks, Ac., which 
constitutes the adjoining parte of the 
garden. 
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From the of steps to the semi- 
cimdar recess at the farther ead of tiie 
larger compartment, extends a terrace 
wall, with a border planted with violet^ 
adjoining to which is the larger chain- 
pattern parterre, the Vandykes along the 
inner side being planted with verbena 
Tweediana from end to end, while the 
opposite side is planted with verbena 
Duke of Cornwall ; and the circles, com- 
mencing at the end next the flight of steps, 
with the following verbenas, arranged in 
the following order — viz., Emperor of 
China, White Perfection, Robertson’s 
Defiance, Eclipse, Lilac seedling, White 
Perfection, Heloise, Robertson’s Defiance, 
la Nymphe, White Perfection, Morphus, 
Macrantha, Robertson’s Defiance, Lady 
Holland, St Margaret, White Perfection, 
Rlue Bonnet. 

The shorter chain pattern is planted 
on both sides with verbena Duke of Corn- 
^vall, and the circles beginning at the 
Hiime end as the last with verbenas in the 
following order — viz., Emperor of China, 
White Perfection, Robertson’s Defiance, 
Eclipse, Blue Bonnet, White Perfection, 
St Margiiret, M(jrplius, Robeitson’s De- 
fiance, Lady Holland, Heloise, White Per- 
fection, St Margai*et, Heloise. Tlie dia- 
mond bordere at the uj)pcr corner are 
planted with Scarlet (leraiiium Hark-a- 
way. Verbena Eclipse, and Geranium 
Flower of the day. 

The small circle marked a is planted 
with yellow calceolarias, the maiginal 
border all round the figure with vcrl)ena 
Melcndris superbti, this border being 
separated from the box embroidery within 
by a narrow border of turf. The circle 
marked b is also planted with yellow cal- 
ceolarias, having the marginal border of 
verbena Heloise all round, and a corre- 
sponding narrow border of turf as in the 
last figme. The small circle marked c is 
planted with brown calceolarias, w ith the 
narrow marginal border next the diagonal 
gravel walk with verbena Viilcans suj^erb, 
while the broader border next to the nar- 
row gravel walk, forming tho boundary of 
this pirt of the gai'den, is planted with 
Calceolaria Amplexicaule. The circle d is 
planted witli brown calceolaria, the other 
arrangement being the same as in the last 
figure. The elliptical figure e is planted 
with scarlet geraniums, the marginal 
border all round with verbena Lady of 
VOL. I. 


the Lake. The elliptical figare/isplasitoi 
with scarlet geraniums, the motional 
border all round with verbena White Per- 
fection. The longitudinal border at the 
right-hand end is margined round with 
verbena Barleraii, without any grass 
margin, while the front side of the corre- 
sponding one on the opposite side is 
planted with verbena Duke of Com- 
waU. 

The whole of the groundwork is on gra- 
vel, and hence is dry and comfortable to 
walk on at all seasons. The spaces within 
the scrolls of box are laid over with sifted 
coal ashes, while the spaces without the 
scrolls are laid with red sand. The gravel 
walks are finished with box edgings. 

From these examples it will be seen, 
that, as architecture improved or altered 
in style, so to a very gi*eat extent did the 
disposal of tlie grounds around our best 
buildings, showing the intimate connec- 
tion between the two arts, architecture 
and ]andsca|^>e-gardening. 

The following are modifications of the 
modoni style ; — 

T/te fririal picturesque style should l)e 
fumished with the common trees and 
shrubs of the oouiitiy on grassy surfaces, 
neither wild, like the forest glade, nor 
closely shaven, like the polished lawn. 

T/te refined picturesque^ showm on Plate 
XXXI 1 1., sliould exhibit the rarer of our 
indigenous trees and slirubs, but chiefly 
exotic s]>ceics of both, planted in groups, 
and occasionally a few" solitary ones. The 
surface should be modelled by art into 
easy and gi'acoful undulations, slopes, 
levels, and smooth grass. 

T/te rouff/t picturesqm is characterised 
by a surface more or less broken, with as 
little appcai’ancc of artificial arrangement 
as possible. Tho vegetable productions 
should be low shrubs and strong-growing 
plants interepersed with ferns, the wliole 
having the apj^earance of the margiif of a 
forest glade, with the shrubs and plants 
browsed by cattle. Where rocks and 
rills of wxater naturally exist, or can be 
made artificially, they are admissible. 

This is a difficult style to execute. The 
best lesson for the student is to examine 
closely forest glades, old chalk-pits, sides 
of unreclaimed declivities, borders of 
commons in England, and woody high- 
land glens in Scotland. 

T/te pictorial s^le consists of moderately 

4 D 
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dressed surfaces, cither level or undulated, 
the trees and ^rubs being planted and 
managed so that each may display its 
natur^ beauty of outline, whetlier placed 
singly or in gi*oups. 

And to the modem style we may add 
the irregular flower-garden^ fig. 811. This 


Fiif. 811 . 



garden is sliowii as surrounded by an 
irregular plantation, the front of which 
should be planted with ornamental trees 
and masses of shrubs. The beds arc of 
irregular forms, cut out on gi*ass, without 
much regard to connection with eacJi 
other. Their centres, when large, are 
elevated ; and when the garden extends 
over an acre or more space, and the tops 
of the beds are planted with flowering 
shrubs, the wdtole l^ecomes a sort of laby- 
rinth, through which one may wander for 
hours, seeing only the parts that are 
within a few yards of the spectator at one 
and the same time. It should, however, 
for convenience in damp weather, be sur- 
rounded by a gravel walk ; and in it no 
ornaments should appear that are not of 
the rustic form. This sort of garden is 
suitable to a residence in the mral Gothic 
or cottage style; or it may form a ter- 
mination to some lengthened walk that 
has already j)assed through grounds of a 
very different character. It never should, 
however, although we often see it do so, 
he placed near to or within sight of a 
mansion or villa partaking of architec- 
tural character. 

The mingled flower-garden , — As the name 
indicates, the plants are disposed in the 
beds in such a manner, that, while there 
is no brilliant display of bloom at one 


period, there shall be a sprinkling of blos- 
som during the whole season. Instead of 
the colours being arranged to harmonise 
or contrast with each other, they are pro- 
duced promiscuously, — the only order 
attended to being, arranging the taller 
plants in the centres or at the back of the 
beds, while those of more humble growth 
occupy the maigins. 

§ 2. — SITUATION OF THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN. 

The flower-garden should always be 
near to, or adjoining the mansion, that 
it may be conveniently reached at all 
times ; and, indeed, that it may be seen 
from the windows of the principal rooms. 
It is of little consequence on what side of 
the house it is placed, so long as the 
carriage entrance front be kept clear. 
It may, with great propriety, as it 
often does, surround three parts of the 
house, {mde Plate 31 ;) and if even on 
tlie north front, the advantage will be 
gained of having the flowers presented 
to greater advantage to the eye when 
they are view’ed from the windows of the 
house, the natural tendency of all plants 
being to have their flowers turned towai'ds 
the sun. It will, however, be understood 
that the flow’er-beds should be sufficiently 
distant from the house to be beyond the 
range of its shadow. 

The flower-garden should be sheltered 
from the effects of tlie wind ; yet it should 
not be shaded by trees. Some authors 
liave recommended that no part of the 
flower-garden should be exposed, as it 
offers in itself sufficient to contemplate 
and admire ; and that its chai’acter is 
best })re8erved and associated with retire- 
ment. We, however, think differently, 
and prefer the garden being placed on 
one or more sides of the mansion, that it 
may be seen to advantage from the prin- 
cipal windows and the walks around the 
house. We here allude to the flower- 
garden, considered as the finished grounds 
around the mansion, let the style be what 
it may ; but in retiring from the mansion 
and entering the shrubbery, flower-gar- 
dens of a smaller size and of less preten- 
sions should be found. In such, the 
lovers of solitude and quiet repose will 
find those enjoyments associated with 
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retirement, which can never be sought 
for in the grand and open garden around 
the mansion. 

In gardening, as weU as in other mat- 
ters, there are often different terms used 
expressive of the same thing. Hence 
we have the word pleasure-ground fre- 
quently used in common parlance, when 
a flower-garden, in the gardenesque style, 
is meant ; for such a garden is not confined 
to the mere plot occupied with flower 
borders, as would bo the case were we 
speaking of one in the geometrical style. 
The latter extends not beyond the boun- 
dary of its proper enclosure, whereas the 
other includes the whole ground kept in 
dressed order, and so far as it extends 
till united with the park or plantations. 
The pleasure-ground is thus appropriately 
enough defined by Mrs Ijoudon : A 
portion of a country residence devoted to 
ornamental purposes, in contradistinction 
to those parts which Jire devoted exclu- 
sively to utility or profit, sucli as the 
kitchen-garden, the flirm, and the j)ark. 
In modern times, tlie i)leasure-ground 
consists chiefly of a lawn of smoothly 
sliavcn turf, interspersed with beds of 
flowers, groups of shrubs, scattered trees, 
and, according to circumstances, with a 
part of the whole scenes and objects which 
belong to a pleasure-ground in the ancient 
style. The main portion of the plei\sure- 
grounds is always placed on that side of 
the house to which the drawing-room 
windows open, and it extends in front, 
and to the right, and to the left more or 
less, according to the extent of the })lace ; 
the park, or that part devoted exclusively 
to pasture and scattered trees, being al- 
ways on tlie entrance front. There is no 
limit either to the pleasure-ground or to 
the park, and no necessary connection 
between the size of the house and the size 
of the pleasure-ground. A small house 
and a large garden was the wish of tlie 
poet Cowley ; and the largest parks are 
sometimes attached to very small houses 
and pleasure-grounds, and the contrary. 
A pleasure-ground in the modem time 
differs from that prevalent at any former 
period, in including all the scenes and 
sources of enjoyment and recreation of 
the ancient style as well as the modern. 
For example, adjoining the dmwing-room 
front there is a terrace or terraces, with 
or without an architecturel flower garden, 


decorated with statues, vases, fountains, 
and other sculptured and architectural 
objects. Beyond this, or connected with 
it to the right and left, there may be a 
lawn with flowers, shrubs, groups of trees, 
ponds, lakes, rockwork, summer-houses, 
or greenhouses, an orangery, and some- 
times a botanic garden. Walks may 
stretch away on either, or on both sides, 
to a shrubbery which, in the present day, 
is usually formed into an arboretum, 
containing all the hardy trees and shrubs 
which the extent of the scene will admit 
of ; and in the course of the walk through 
tlie scene there may be rustic structures, 
such as wood houses, moss houses, root 
houses, rock houses, or cyclopean cottages, 
Swiss cottages, common covered seats, 
exposed seats of wood or stone, temples, 
ruins, grottoes, caverns, imitations of 
ancient buildings ; and, in short, there is 
scarcely an architectural object capable 
of being rendered ornamental, and a 
shelter from the sun, the wind, or the 
rain, which may not find a place.” 


§ 3.— FLOWER-GARDEN FENCES. 

Tliese consist of a vai-iety of materials, 
all of which should be of the ornamental 
kind. They are in general intended to 
bo invisible, or, more properly, not ac- 
knowledged ; as anything like boimdaiy, 
unless in the architectoal style, where 
teri'ace walls, parapets, and sometimes 
hedges, <fec., form chief features, should bo 
carefully avoided : hence the introduc- 
tion of the wire fence, w^hich, according 
to Sir W. Chambers, has long been used 
in China. The rustic fence is, in most 
cases, to be considered as an acknowledged 
fence, and, when placed in connection with 
rustic seats, bridges, cottages, &c., forms 
a part with them in this style of land- 
scape. They, like the architectural walls 
close to tlie mansion, should be sparingly 
clothed with vegetation. They are not 
placed in either case to serve the purpose 
of conductors to plants, but to form a 
part of a whole in connection with sur- 
rounding objects, and hence so much 
taste is required in their construction. 

Evergreen heiiges are fences of the 
acknowledged kind, and are indispeusable 
in the tonsile style. They also form a 
pai't in most subdivisions of the geometric 
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»8a% mt, tiiey form^ 
m iA Uviag walls, and maybe pa- 
as io I'eaembfe those more sub- 
The piers may be 
formed by jdanting a tree of the same 
ewigreen q[)eeieB in front of the line at 
regidar distances ; and by allowing it to 
rise above the determined height, vases 
mr pyramids are thus formed in what may 
be (klled vegetable sculpture. For ex- 
ample, a he<%e, formed of box or Irish 
yew, may have its projections formed by 
planting cypresses, upright junipers, or 
arbor-vitajs in front, at equal distances. A 
hedge of dark-green yews may have its 
projections of golden or silver striped 
leaved varieties of the same ; or a hedge 
of common holly may have its piei-s 
formed by standards of tlie vai-iegated 
kinds. For tlie most massive and lofty 
description of architectural hedge, no tree 
is better than the last named. 

Where hedges of this description are 
required to be got s})eedily up, there is no 
better plan than to form the ground-work 
of the wall with strong wire-work, and to 
cover the whole of the panels with Irish 
ivy, if upon a large scale ; but if in a 
small garden, with some of the dense- 
growing and smaller-leaved varieties, and 
to plant against the piers variegated 
varieties of corresponding growth. Ber- 
ceaux w^alks, a remnant of the ancient 
style, are valuable for shelter, and shutting 
out objects not wished to be seen. Much, 
however, of their eftcct is lost for want 
of giving them an architectural effect 
Instead of the common, round-headed, 
monotonous, long, uninteresting trcllised 
passages, covered with a heterogeneous 
mass of climbing plants, few having any 
relationship with each other, were an 
architectural character given to the trel- 
lis-work, and that divided into panels, 
with minarets, vases, <fcc., placed on top 
of the pilasters, and these planted as we 
have suggested, a far more striking effect 
would be produced; and that effect would 
be heightened, if in accordance with the 
architectural objects around it. 

Such matters were much better under- 
stood formerly than at present, when 
geometrical gardening was more cultivated 
and appreciated. 

In the gardenesque, as well as in the 
dressed picturesque styles, hedges of 
various sorts become interesting, if judi- 


ciously disposed. Those of Privet^ atbor^ 
vitGS, Iridi yew, laurostinus, sweet briar, 
Aucuba japonic^ rose^ cmiumm and Irkdi 
whin, C^donia japonioa, all de- 

serving attention. In the fanner of these 
styles, summer he<^es may be formed of 
sweet-peas, nasturtions, hollyhocks, and a 
variety of similar free-iiowing, rapid- 
growing plants. 

§ 4.— PLANTING WITH A VIEW TO 
PRODUCE EFFECT. 

In regard to planting, it is proper we 
should siiy a few words ; but tliese can 
only be considered as of a veiy general 
character, as each stylo of gjirden requires 
a mode of planting almost j)eculiar to 
itself. The following, however, apply to 
all pretty generally, and to some of them 
in j)artieular. 

The highest-growing trees and shnibs 
should occupy the marginal lines, and the 
parts next to water and buildings, kee])- 
ing the lowest nearest to the walks. In 
detached clumps or beds, plant the high- 
est nearest the centre, so that the muss 
may assume the pyramid or cone-shape 
in growing up. Flowering shrubs and 
plants should be so placed that when the 
bloom of one is decaying, its adjoining 
one may be coming into flower, unless in 
cases wlierc the grouping system is fol- 
lowed, and where the parterre is to be in 
perfection from the beginning of August 
till the frost terminates the floral season, 
which is now^ a very general desire. Then 
such plants only should be employed as 
flower at the same time, and continue iu 
flower till killed by the frost. In regard 
to shrubs with variegated or coloured 
foliage, they should not in any case be 
]jhxnted promiscuously, but grouped upon 
the principles of harmony both as regards 
form and the tints of their leaves. Bulbs 
sliould be planted so as to come into 
flower in succession, which, from their 
great variety, if judiciously managed, will 
keep up a gay display from spring till 
autumn. 

It will be recollected that wc have 
divided flower-gardens into three general 
heads or clas^ss — namely, geometrical, 
gardenesque, aud pictorial. hS,ch of these 
requires an order in the disposal of the 
trees, shrubs, or plants used, peculiar to 
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iiM&lt In thd ixm diqpOBed in 

torvosX lines exhibife as etrongiy art or 
4em^ in the contriT^, aa regular aroM- 
teetaral eMcea ; wMle, m eil^T of the 
two latter^ ^y i^ould be disposed in all 
tibe variety of groups, masses, thiokets, 
and single trees, in such a manner as to 
rival the most b^utiful scenery of general 
nature, producing a portion of landscape 
which will, as it were, unite the com- 
forts and conveniences of civilised life 
with the superior charm of refined ar- 
rangement and natural beauty of expres- 
sion. 

In the geometrical style, trees or shrubs 
of symmetrical form should be planted in 
linos, whether straight or curved, at equal 
distances, not only from each other, but 
also from those lines that determine the 
walks, borders, <fec. The flowering plants 
should be grouped according to their kind, 
form, and colour, each figure in the par- 
terre being filled- with the same ])lant, 
unless when these i)arterres are large, 
when portions of them may be so filled ; 
or in the case of longitudinal ones of 
considerable size, wdicn three 0010111*8 may 
be used in parallel lines, regard being paid, 
however, to the harmony both of colour 
and form. It should, however, be borne 
in mind, that decided colours should be 
chiefly emidoyed, and that the plants to 
bo used in producing them are limited to 
few species. In such gjirdens, variety of 
plants is to be disregarded ; a few \vell- 
chosen kinds are all that is required. It 
is that eflcct which the harmony or the 
contrast of colour and form is capable of 
producing that is here sought to be at- 
tained, and that can never be elfecte{l by 
employing a gi’eat number of genera and 
species. The primary colours iu*e three 
only — red, blue, and yellow ; and with 
these rei>eated over and over, having tlio 
natural colours green in the grass, or 
white or brown in the gravel used for the 
walks or ground-work of the design, all 
small flower-gardens may bo completely 
formed. In the case of larger designs, 
secondary tints, &c. may be introduced ; 
but tlicse must be so arranged as to har- 
monise or contrast with the primary 
colours next to them. 

The same rule holds good in the dis- 
posal of flowers in the gardenesque style, 
and it is only in the picturesque, or tlie 
sub-varieties of the gardenesque style, that 


th^indiflcrixmoate mixture cf ooblir eiii 
form eaa be tolerated. 

The mrangement of plaa^ treee^aii& 

in the refined picturesque, is governed by 
very different laws from Siose which 
apply to the ^mmetrical or geometricaL 
In the former, it is our aim to produce not 
only what is called natural beauty, but 
even higher and more striking beauty of 
expression than we even see in nature; 
to create variety and pleasing intricacy 
by various modes of arrangement ; in- 
deed, to give the highest possible degree 
of elegance and polish to the scene, by 
introducing rare and exotic species, pro- 
ducing in themselves a character widely 
different from that which could be pro- 
duced by any possible arrangement of our 
o\vn indigenous vegetation. 

“ As uniformity,’* says Downing, an 
American author on landscape gardening, 
‘‘ and grandeur of single effects, were the 
aim of the old style of arrangement, so 
variety’ and harmony of the whole are the 
results for w hich w’e labour in the modem 
landscape. And as the avenue or the 
straight line is the leading form in the 
geometrical arrangement, so the gi*oup is 
equally the key-note of tlie modern style. 
I'he smallest place, having only three 
trees, may have them pleasantly coii- 
iicctcd in a gi’oup ; and the largest and 
finest park is only composed of a succes- 
sion of groups, becoming masses, thickets, 
woods, tfcc. 1 fa demesne,*’ or garden, ‘‘ with 
the most beautiful surface aud views, 
has been for some time stiffly and awk- 
wardly planted, it is exceedingly difficult 
to give it a natural and agreeable air; 
while some tamo level, with scarcely a 
glimpse of distance, has been rendered 
lovely by its channiug gi’oups of trees. 
How’ necessjiry, therefore, is it in the very 
outset, that the novice, before he begins 
to plant, should know how to arrange 
a tasteful Group. Nothing, at first 
thought, w*ould appear easier than to ar- 
range a few trees or shrubs in the form 
of a natural and beautiful group ; and 
nothing is easier to the practised hand. 
Yet experience has taught us that the 
generality of persons, in commencing their 
first essays in ornamental planting, ^most 
invariably crowd their trees into a close 
regular Clump, which has a most formal 
and unsightly appearance, as different as 
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possible fit»m the easy flowing outline of 
the group.*' Clamps are far too stifl*, 
formi^ and dense to bear any semblance 
to nature ; and crowded shrubberies, and 
groups of shrubs in lawns and flower- 
gardens, are too often liable to the same 
objection. This often arises from neglect 
in judicious thinning, even when the ori- 
giiml disposal has been the most perfect. 
Sir Uvedale Price, in his Essay on tho 
Picturesque^ attacks the clumping system 
with great vigour, and observes, Natural 
groups are full of openings and hollows, 
of trees advancing before, or retiring be- 
hind each other ; all productive of intri- 
cacy, of variety of deep shadows and 
brilliant lighta In walking about them, 
the form changes at every step — ^new 
combinations, new lights and shades — new 
inlets, present themselves in succession. 
But Clumps, like compact bodies of sol- 
diers, resist attacks from all quarters. 
Examine them in every point of view — 
walk round them — no opening, no va- 
cancy, no stragglers — but, in the true 
military character, ih smit face partmit^ 
In planting, we too often plant too thick, 
with a view to produce immediate effect ; 
and this is certainly not to be condemned ; 
but too often a total neglect is evinced of 
timeous thinning, and the whole mass is 
allowed to grow on, presenting all the 
while a fair enough exterior a]jf»carance 
so far as verdure is concerned, but com- 
pletely changed fi'om the light and airy 
character of the group to the stiff and 
formal clump. In the formation of groups, 
care should also be taken so to place them 
in the garden that they may not stand in 
too regular or artiflcial a manner — as one 
at each comer of a triangle, or other 
geometrical figure — but so to dispose them 
as that the whole may exhibit the variety, 
connection, and pleasing intricacy seen in 
nature. 

In planting, to produce either garden- 
esque or picturesque effect in their highest 
order, trees and shrubs of the most grace- 
ful habits only should be chosen. Plate 
XXXI 1. will illustrate the system of 
grouping, to produce the beautiful in the 
giirdenesque style j while Plate XXXIII. 
will show that adapted to tlie refined 
picturesque. “ It is proper,” as is very 
judiciously remarked by Downing, “ that 
we should here remark, that a distinct 
species of after-treatment is required for 


the two modes. Groups, where the 
beautiful is aimed at, should bo pruned 
with care, and indeed scarcely at all, ex- 
cept to remedy disease, or to correct a 
bad form. Above all, the full luxuriance 
and development of the tiw sliould be 
encom^ged, by good soil and repeated 
manurings, when necessary ; and tlmt 
most expressively elegant fall and droop of 
the branches, which so completely denotes 
the beautiful in trees, should never be 
warred against by any trimming of the 
lower branches. In the pictur^ue style, 
everything depends on intricacy and 
irregularity; and grouping, therefore, 
must often be done in the most irregular 
manner— rai ely, if ever, with single speci- 
mens, as every object should seem to 
connect itself with something else* But 
most frequently there should be irregular 
gi'oups, occasionally running into thickets, 
imd always more or less touching each 
other — trusting to after time for any 
thinning, should it be necessary.” 

From wdiat avo have thus briefly stated 
in reference to the two latter styles, it 
will sufficiently ap|)ear that planting, 
grouping, and culture, to produce the de- 
sired effect in the gardenesque style, 
require much less artistic skill, although 
much more care and attention, than iu 
producing equally happy effects in the 
picturesque. The charm produced on 
the mind on viewing a highly refined and 
polished garden in the gardenesque style, 
in which are developed tlie richness and 
beauty of high culture, arises from our 
admiration of the highest perfection, the 
gieatest beauty of form, to which every 
object in it can be brought. 

The kiud of trees and shrubs introduced 
into these three styles of gardens requires 
consideration, so far as their form and 
habit is concerned, because they of them- 
selves give expression and character, 
which, if misplaced, will sadly derange 
the harmony of effect. Thus trees of 
fastigiate character and symmetry of form 
are best suited to the geometric style. 
Hence the cypress, upright or Swedish 
juniper, Irish yew, <fec., in their natural 
Hbite, are to be employed. In the gar- 
denesque, trees of varied character, but 
of graceful outlines, are admissible, and 
amongst them those of drooping or weep- 
ing habits ; but even those are most 
effective when planted singly, and on 
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lawns, or the tnai^ns of groups or 
shrubberies. Their prominent cha^ter- 
isticB are gracefulness and elegance suit- 
able to this style of garden, but the re- 
verse when it is desirable to keep up the 
expression of a wild and highly picturesque 
character. ‘‘When drooping trees are 
mixed indiscreetly,” says Downing, “ with 
other round-headed trees in the compo- 
sition of groups or masses, much of their 
individual character is lost, as it depends 
not so much on the top, as in oblong or 
spiral trees, as upon the side branches, 
which are of course concealed by those of 
the adjoining trees. Drooping trees are, 
therefore, shown to most advantage on 
the borders of groups, or the boundaries 
of plantations. It must not be forgotten, 
but constantly kept in mind, that all 
strongly marked trees, like bnght colours 
in pictures, only admit of occasional 
employment ; and that the very object 
aimed at in introducing them will be 
defeated, if brought into the lavm in 
masses, and distributed heedlessly on 
eveiy side." The forms of trees and 
shrubs, bearing on the subject before us, 
are divided into four classes; namely, 
round-headed (such as the oak and Por- 
tugal laurel, (tc.,) oblong-topped (such as 
the Lombardy poplar, fastigate oak, 
Cypress, Irish yew, <kc,,) spiral-topped 
(such as many of the pine tribe,) and 
drooping trees (such as the weeping 
willow, &c.) 

With these for our materials, we should 
consider the proper method of placing 
them, so that a harmonious combination 
of them may be made, so as not to violate 
the principles of correct taste. On this 
Downing justly obsen^es : “ An indis- 
criminate mixture of these different forms 
W’ould, it is evident, produce anything 
but an agi*eeable effect. For example, 
let a person plant together, in a group, 
three trees of totally opposite forms and 
exi)rc8sions— viz., a w’ceping willow, an 
i>ak, and a poplar — and the expression of 
the whole would be destroyed by the 
confusion resulting from those discordant 
forms. On the other hand, tlie mixture 
of trees that exactly correspond in these 
forms— if these forms, as in oblong or 
drooping trees, are similar — will infallibly 
create sameness. In order, then, to pro- 
duce beautiful variety, which shall neither, 
on the one side, run into confusion, nor, 


on the other, verge into monotony, it is 
requisite to give some little attention to 
the harmony of form and colour in the 
composition of trees in artificial planta- 
tions. The only rules which we can 
suggest to govern the planter are these— 
first, if a certain leading expression is 
desired in a group of trees, together with 
as great a variety as possible, such species 
must be chosen which harmonise with 
each other in certain leading pointa 
And, secondly, in occasionally inter- 
mingling trees of opposite characters, 
discordance may be prevented, and har- 
monious expression promoted, by inter- 
posing other trees of an intermediate 
character. In the first case, suppose it is 
desired to form a group of trees, in whidi 
gracefulness must be the leading expres- 
sion, the willow alone would have the 
effect ; but in groups,- willows alone pro- 
duce sameness. In order, therefore^ to 
give variety, we must choose other trees, 
which, while they differ from the willow 
in some particulars, agree in others. The 
elm has much larger and darker foliage, 
while it has also a drooping spray ; the 
weeping birch differs in its leaves, but 
agrees in the pensile flow of its branches ; 
the common birch has few pendant 
boughs, but resembles in the airy light- 
ness of its leaves ; and the three-thomed 
acacia, though its branches are horizontal, 
has delicate foliage of nearly the same 
hue and floating lightness as the wil- 
low*. Here we have a group of five trees, 
which are, in the whole, full of gracefulness 
and variety, w^hile there is nothing in the 
composition inharmonious to the practised 
eye. To illustrate the second case, let us 
suppose a long sweeping outline of maples, 
birches, and other light mellow-coloured 
trees, which the improver wishes to vaiy 
and break into groups by spiral-topped 
evergi-een trees. It is evident that if 
tliese trees were planted in such a man- 
ner as to peer abruptly out of tlie light- 
coloured foliage of the former trees in 
dark or almost black masses of tapering 
verdure, the effect would be by no means 
so satisfactory and pleasing as if there 
w*ere a partial transition from the mellow 
pale green of the maples, &c., to the 
darker hues of the oak, ash, or beech, and 
finally, the sombre tint of the evergreens. 
Thus much for the colouring ; and if, in 
addition to this, oblong-headed trees or 
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pyramidal trees were also placed near and 
partly intermingled with the spiral-top- 
ped ones, the unity of the whole compo- 
sition would be still more complete.” 

From this the gardener will see the 
propriety of breaking the monotonous 
appearance of overgrown shrubberies, 
whose outlines have grown into forms as 
stiff as if clipped with the garden shears, 
and whose uniformity of colour is from end 
to end the same dull green of a huge Por- 
tugal laurel. Lightening up such dense 
and uniform masses by the introduction of 
trees or shrubs of varied form and diver- 
sity of colour will effect much, and he 
may leave the margins to be dealt with 
by a judicious use of the pruning-knife. 

One fatal misUike has too often been 
fallen into in planting flower-garden 
scenery, and even the groups on grass or 
in dug shrubberies, which is, the desire to 
possess collections of trees and shrubs 
more valued for their rarity than for the 
effect they are capable of producing in 
landscape. It is vain to expect pictorial 
beauty by congregating together genera 
and species, and arranging them upon 
principles of systematic order. This 
latter task, laudable as it is, must be 
developed in an entirely difierent plan, 
and that plan is— the Akboretum and 
Fruticetum. 

In laying out flower-gardens so as to 
produce effect, they ought to be symme- 
trical — that is, they ought to have a cen- 
tre, which will api)car decided at first 
sight. All the figures or compartments 
into which the garden is laid out ought 
to be so connected with that centre as 
not to be separable from it, without de- 
stroying the general effect of the whole. 
All the beds ought to have one general 
character of form and outline. Their size 
ought also never to differ to such an ex- 
tent as to give the idea of large and small 
beds being mixed together ; and the 
general suiface ought to be of the same 
character throughout ; — that is, it ought 
not to be undulated on one side of the 
centre, and flat on the other. Without 
uniformity of surface we cannot have 
symmetry of form in the arrangement ; 
and hence irregular surfaces are the most 
difficult to manage when the design is to 
be in any of the modifications of the 
geometrical style. In the arrangement 
of the plants in any of these, ecpial care is 


required, so that imityilbay be preserved 
throughout. 

In planting parterres for general effect, 
the colours should be so arranged that 
those which adjoin each other should con- 
trast, and those occupying corresponding 
parts of the same figure should be the 
same. If we suppose a bed on one side 
of the centre to be planted with red 
flowers, the corresponding bed on the 
other (the figure being symmetrical) 
should also be planted wdth the same 
kind of red flowers, to insure the pre- 
seiwation of symmetry and contrast. 


§ 5. — THE ARBORETUM 

Is a comparatively modern de.signation 
given to a portion of ornamental planting 
in parks and i>lca8urc-gi-onnds, and in its 
general acceptation is understood to be a 
collectioji consisting of as many genera, 
species, and varieties of hardy trees and 
shrubs as the means or taste of the pro- 
prietor leads him to indulge in. The 
arboretum, as a whole, should contain 
every tree sufficiently hardy for our 
climate, and may be planted or arranged 
according to botanical classification. In 
this way, however, seldom more than one 
specimen is allowed to exist in the collec- 
tion, and all are arranged so that each 
species with its varieties shall follow im- 
mediately next to that to w'hich it is 
nearest allied. This mode of arrange- 
ment, however suitable to the views of 
the strictly systematic botanist, is ex- 
ceedingly ill adapted to culture, and 
mucli more so to the production of pic- 
torial effect. In the former, each plant 
must stand in its prescribed place, whether 
it be a tree of 100 feet or more in alti- 
tude — as Alnes exceha — or of 3 or 4 feet 
only, as is the case of one of its twelve 
varieties — Abies clanbrcLsiliana, The same 
objection may be urged in other cases, 
where one species of a genus prefers a 
light exposed sandy soil, and another of 
its near allies one of a strong tenacious 
clay, or probably is by nature a sub- 
aquatic. One si)ecimen of a species may, 
from many accidental causes, represent 
exceedingly ill the true character of its 
kind ; and hence, instead of giving a cor- 
rect idea of its habit, size, and character, 
give a very erroneous one. In a pictorial 
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point of view, tftte eo arranged never can 
produce a pleasing effect. In nursery 
establishments, and strictly botanical gar- 
dener this adherence to systematic arrange- 
ment is aU very well, as the chief object 
in the former case is to obtain, at all 
times, a supply of grafts or cuttings for^ 
the purpose of propagation, which could 
not be so correctly relied upon, did not 
BuflSciently identified specimens exist in 
the same grounds ; and hence, having 
this object in view, the Messrs Loddige, 
of Hackney, more than half a century 
ago, established an ai-boretum, the first 
founded upon an extensive scale which 
appeared in Britain. This laudable ex- 
ample was followed by most of the lead- 
ing nurserymen in England, and latterly 
adopted also in Scotland — of which that 
of Messrs Peter Lawson & Son may be 
given as a veiy complete example. In 
strictly botanical gardens, single speci- 
mens of the majority of trees are culti- 
vated for the purpose of botanical study ; 
but the narrow limits to which our gar- 
dens of this description ai'e confined, pre- 
cludes not only the cultivation of a suffi- 
cient number of duplicates, but too often 
does not afford even sufficient space for the 
true development of individual specimens. 

Some of our public gardens have at- 
tempted the same thing, with as little 
effect towards the production of the beau- 
tiful as those of more limited space and 
means : we have only to point to Ken- 
sington Gardens for a corroboration of 
this aasertion. There space, diversity of 
situation, climate, and a nation’s purse, 
were at command ; and although now 
planted many years, few strangers passing 
through the grounds could recognise the 
existence of an arboretum, were it not 
that the eye is so offensively arrested at 
every step with labels, painted white and 
lettered in black — giving, it is true, the 
scientific and English name, native coun- 
try, and date of introduction of each 
species, but the labels themselves being 
of such portentous dimensions as to have 
no proportion to many of the specimens, 
and forming in the eye of many the chief 
attraction. We notice this because of 
the excellent opportunity which has been 
thrown away of replanting a noble public 
garden ; which, it been done upon 
correct principles, would in after ages 
have been one of the finest arboretums in 
VOL. 1. 


the world. Here there was ample ro<nn 
for displaying good taste, whether the 
ancient or what is called the modem 
style were foUowed ; while, at the same 
time, all that is required or can be ex- 
pected from the nomenclature of trees 
and shrubs would have been as com- 
pletely secured. Of other public arbore- 
tums we can speak with as little appro- 
bation. It is therefore in private parks, 
and to the good taste of private indivi- 
duals, that we are to look for any good 
exemplification of the kind. A taiste for 
the cultivation of new, rare, or ornamental 
trees has long existed in this country, as 
the magnificent grounds of Holkham, 
Sion, Studley, Woburn, Pains-Hill, <kc., 
bear ample testimony. At one of these 
places do we find a solitary example 
only existing ; nor do they convey to our 
mind the idea that they were planted in 
nursery lines, or stuck into the centre of 
a flower-plot here, or in a snug sheltered 
corner there ; they have been planted in 
numbers, and in general in situations 
adapted to them, as may be instanced in 
the fine weeping willows and deciduous 
Cypresses by the water s edge at Sion, and 
the groups of cedars of Lebanon on the 
elevated knolls at Claremont and Pains- 
Hill. It is quite evident that no stiff 
formality or rigid systematic arrangement 
was thought of by those who planted 
them, and hence they now form pro- 
minent objects in the landscape of the 
places. But the revival of a taste for 
the cultivation of new and rare orna- 
mental trees and shrubs has now taken 
place, for which we are indebted greatly 
to the late Messrs G. and W. Loddige, 
as commercial growers, and to the noble 
encouragement given by the late Duke 
of Bedford and others, as well as to the 
energy shown by tl^e London Horticul- 
tural Society in procuring seeds from all 
parts of the world. Many specimens^ 
it is true, were for some years rare and 
difficult to obtain, and this probably led 
to the dotting system of planting solitary 
specimens as they could be procured. 
The case, however, is now very different; 
and as abundance of most species can be 
had in even the majority of provincial 
nurseries, we see no good reason why 
they should be so sparingly scattered 
over the home grounds, and often con- 
fined to the precincts of the flower-gar- 
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dra alone., In planting what has in 
general be^ denominated arboretums, 
too mu(di stress has been laid on the 
term, whioh properly means a collection 
of trees and shrubs, without any reference 
whatever beyond the number of species 
and varieties of trees it contains, and 
hence a piece of ground was set apart 
into which they were congregated together 
— ^thus often destroying the amenity of 
the whole place, forming a patch in the 
landscape having no connection or har- 
mony with the surrounding parts. In 
places of less extent the specimens are 
crowded together, so that before half of 
them can develop their natural charac- 
ters, either the otiicr half have to be cut 
away, or the whole allowed to grow up 
together, to their universal destiniction. 
An arboretum upon a limited scale can 
never be ornamental or useful. Upon a 
grand scale it should be judiciously ex- 
tended over the whole park, grouping 
each natural family by themselves, and 
multiplying the individuals so that each 
group would not only occupy the situa- 
tion l)est adapted to its growth, so far as 
soil, &c, is concerned, but also the one 
where it, when completely developed, 
would fill its proper place in the general 
features which the situation is capable of 
producing. There would be no incon- 
gruity in planting every exotic oak, hardy 
enough to stand our climate, in close 
connection with groves of those indigen- 
ous to our own land ; and the same may 
be said of the beech, elm, ash, and indeed 
every other genus after its kind. From 
this it will be readily understood that we 
prefer planting in groups or masses to 
merely sticking in solitary specimens. 
These masses should be thinned out as the 
trees begin to interfere with each other, 
leaving them at last sufficiently apart 
that each may have room to show its 
own natural form and character. 

This we consider to be an arboretum 
of the highest character, as between the 
larger groups can be placed those families 
of shrubs which best accord with the 
larger trees around, forming the natxiral 
undergrowth so necessary in pictorial 
planting. The next mode of arrange- 
ment calculated for large places and ex- 
tensive collections would, in our opinion, 
be, to group or arrange the natural orders 
of trees and shrubs along the margins of 


already existing plantations, and by the 
sides of drives, so that the collection 
would blend with the woods already 
formed, and at the same time be seen to 
advaut^ while riding or driving through 
them. If these be judiciously placed, 
and at sufficient distance from the drives, 
so as at no future time to interfere with 
them, the surrounding trees can be readily 
cut away to afford space for their fullest 
development; and indeed, in cold and 
exposed situations, this may be advisable, 
on account of the shelter and protection 
thus afforded while the trees are young. 
A third mode of arrangement, where 
space is more limited, would be to form 
the arboretum in conjunction with the 
boundary line of plantation which in 
general encircles a park or domain ; and 
a fourth, to carry it in a graceful, circuit- 
ous manner through the park, as so well 
exemplified in the grounds at Bicton, 
near Sidmouth, where Lady Rolle has 
created one of the most extensive and 
perfect, if not the most so, of any arbore- 
tum existing as yet in Britain. Through 
this extensive assemblage of trees and 
shrubs a spacious grass drive passes, 
from which every tree and shrub can be 
distinctly seen ; and here strict atten- 
tion has also been paid to scientific 
arrangement. In this arboretum there 
are no dug borders crowded with coarse 
and commonplace annuals and flowering 
plants, which so much disfigure the 
grounds in the gardens at Kensington ; 
nor is the eye offended with labels of an 
unnecessary size, and of a colour of all 
others the least in association with sur- 
rounding objects. The whole rises from 
a ground surface of well-kept lawn ; and 
the wire-fence, which protects the trees 
from the ravages of cattle and hares, is 
so constructed and so arranged as to be 
scarcely visible — securing protection with- 
out the appearance of a boundary line. 
A fifth method is to dedicate a space on 
each side of the approach to the man- 
sion of a mile or two in length, and to 
group the trees and shrubs forming the 
collection in such a manner that no im- 
portant objects or views may be shut out, 
as so well shown in the park at Preston 
Hall, where the liberality of the proprie- 
tor, W. B. Callander, Esq., with the assis- 
tance of his intelligent factor, Mr Gorrie, 
one of our highest authorities in arbori- 
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cultural science, has shown the first and 
only example to Scotland how an arbore- 
tum under such circumstances can be 
effectually arranged. Such are the general 
views we entertain of what arboretums, 
in the fullest sense of the word, should be. 

Such, however, as have not the neces- 
sary space at command, or who entertain 
a partiality for certain natural orders 
more than for others, we would advise to 
confine their collections to some of those 
particular sections, and to render each of 
them as complete as possible in itself — 
bearing in mind to choose a section as 
nearly adapted to the situation and soil 
as possible. Thus we would have collec- 
tions of ConifersD or Pinacese, containing 
the pines, the spruce firs, the silver firs, 
the larch, the cedars, the arbor-vitscs, 
the cypresses, the junipers, and their 
allies I of Corylacese or Cupuliferae, con- 
taining the oaks, the beeches, the chest- 
nuts, the hazels, and their allies ; of 
Salicaceee, containing the willows and the 
poplars; and so on with other natural 
groups of trees and shrubs. Each of these 
might be rendered complete in itself; and 
if planted in soils and situations adapted 
to their habits, would in time give us a 
much better idea of their true characters 
andivalue than if planted merely as single 
specimens, and disposed in systematic 
order without regard to soil, situation, 
or association with surrounding objects. 

The arboretum, regarded in a utilita- 
rian point of view, is deserving of very 
serious attention. The taste for its for- 
mation has led to the introduction of 
many trees previously unknown even to 
botanists ; and of these some will, ere 
many years pass aw^ay, supersede in 
value and national importance many of 
those upon which we have long placed 
our whole reliance. It is not, however, 
in the garden and shrubbery that the 
relative merits of such trees can be fairly 
tested ; nor is it by the mere cultivation 
of one or two individual specimens of 
each, as we have already remarked, that 
their true characters can be thoroughly 
determined. Too close an adherence to 
this rule has retarded rather than ad- 
vanced our knowledge of their respective 
value ; and it is not until we plant them 
in numbers, in different soils and situa- 
tions, more especially as regards exposure 
and altitude, that we can arrive at any 


certain knowled^ of their absolute value 
or utility. It is therefore not in parks 
of ordinary dimensions, far less in the 
dressed grounds around the mansion, 
that these objects are to be attained. A 
far wider field is necessary ; and, combined 
with this, a greater diversity of circum- 
stances should be taken advantage of. 
The whole estate offers only the necessary 
conditions for carrying out this design 
to its most useful extent. While, how- 
ever, we throw out these hints to such as 
have the opportunity of canying them 
into execution, we do not wish by any 
means to deter those possessed of a more 
limited field from indulging their taste in 
the cultivation of some of the most curi- 
ous and interesting of exotic trees. These 
may be planted through grounds of veiy 
limited extent, and with good effect, if 
planted so as to associate with the trees 
and plants around them, or to form con- 
spicuous objects of themselves ; but under 
such circumstances, anything like collec- 
tion, far less systematic arrangement, 
should be disregarded. 


§ 6. — THE PINETUM. 

The pinetum may be considered as a 
subdivision of the arboretum, which lat- 
ter is understood to be a collection of all 
or most of the tree-growing plants suffi- 
ciently hardy to withstand the climate of 
this country. The pinetum, on the other 
hand, includes only such of those as are 
arranged in the natural order of coniferse. 
Examples of this subdivision are not now 
uncommon, that at Dropmore being not 
only the earliest in England, but, we be- 
lieve, also one of the richest in species ; 
and those of George Patton, Esq., of the 
Camies in Perthshire, and Humphrey 
Graham, Esq., of Belstane, in West Lo- 
thian, being the most noted in Scotland. 
Pinetums, like arboretums, have hitherto 
chiefly been planted so that the genera 
and species should follow each other 
according to the systematic arrangement 
of botanical science, and almost alto- 
gether without regard to the countries 
from which ^ they come. Indeed this 
has been too much the rule in regard 
to the arrangement of all collections of 
plants. However convenient this mode 
of classification may be in the compila- 
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oer^s reaacms for adopting this mooe of 
arrangement are thus stat^ by himself :— 
i^stem generally adopted in 
planting oollectious of coniferm has been 
either a promiscuous one— i. e., arranged 
according to their height and habit; 
8uch| for example, as at Dropmore, Ghats- 
worlh, and other places— or botanically, 
under the several divisions and subdivi- 
sions into which this great natural family 
of plants has been classed by botanists. 
To those unacquainted with botanical 
distinctions, this latter plan is liable to 
confuse parties wishing to examine the 
conifera of any particular coimtry, (which 
1 consider by far the most important fea- 
ture in studying their general character,) 
w'ho are thus necessarily obliged to exa- 
mine, perhaps, the greater part of a col- 
lection without even then satisfying them- 
selves that all the particular species have 
been brought under their notice ; whilst 
the former method, though admirable as 
regards effect, is liable to all the objec- 
tions I have raised against the latter. 

‘‘ By the arrangement I have proposed, 
I flatter myself that the whole of the 
different species at present introduced 
may be planted so as to attain their 
ultimate size and character, and yet 
show at a glance what i)laiits of this 
ti’ibe are indigenous to any particular 
country. Thus, for instance, the plan 
presents two great divisions, comprising 
smaller groups. I propose one of these 
divisions to be appropriated to those 
species indigenous to Europe and Asia. 
If we thus commence at one end with 
the conifera) of Western Europe, and 
proceed in the direction of Russia into 
Asia, we shall comprise the conifera of 
Northern and Central Europe ; while a 
second line, passing through ISpain, Italy, 
and Greece, will embrace those species 
which arc natives of Southern Europe, and 
carry us to Asia Minor, where sevenvlof the 
European kinds abound, being indigenous 
to both shores of the Mediterranean. 

“ It is only in tlie more temperate parts 
of Asia that coniferous plants aboimd, 
inhabiting chiefly the great mountain 
ranges intersecting Asia from the shores 
of the Caspian and Black seas to China. 
The conifercD of Eimope will thus be suc- 
ceeded by the Syrian and Caucasian species, 
and these in their turn by the Himalayan 


and varieties fremk Central Ama^ 
ending witii the cryptomaria and ctiblr 
conifi^ of Northern China and Japan* 

^‘The African species are unimportant, 
the principal one being a cedar from 
Mbunt Atlas and Barbary. This, with 
one or two pinuses, do., might form a 
small group by themselves. 

" The second division I propose to de- 
vote entirely to the species from North and 
South America, beginning with those from 
Canada, and passing through the States of 
North America to Mexico ; while a second 
group will comprise those indigenous to 
Columbia, California, and the north-west 
coast, ending, as above, with the Mexican co- 
nifera), and the aracauria of Chili and Peru. 

"The Australasian coniferse, though 
magnificent, and highly important in an 
economical point of view, are too tender 
to bear the winters of this country with- 
out protection. 

" It will be seen, by the above arrange- 
ment, that the hardy conifera) of the Old 
World will occupy one side of the centre 
walk, and those from America the other, 
and will thus be brought in contrast with 
each other, and the particular species of 
any country or countries may be exa- 
mined and compared with facility. 

" One of the central groups I propose 
devoting to the Himalayan species, and 
the corresponding one to the principal 
Mexican species ; thus the Cedrus deodara, 
Finns cxcelsa, the equally large Cupressus 
torulosa and the cedar of Lebanon, with 
others representing the more character- 
istic species of the Old World, will be 
placed in immediate contrast with the 
gigantic taxodiums, Finns Lambertianay 
and tlie smaller, though more beautiful, 
long-leaved kinds from Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. These, with the new Cupressus 
macrocai’pa, (which equals the cedars of 
Asia in size,) will show the difference in 
the conifera) of both hemispheres.** 

The piece of ground now occupied as a 
pinetum at Bowood was formerly an orch- 
ard and nursery-ground, surrounded by an 
irregular belt of forest trees, with an un- 
dergrowth of evergreens. The whole is 
surrounded by the lawn, and at varioiis 
points the belt on the side next the 
lawn contains some fine cedars of Le- 
banon, red cedars, pinasters, and other 
ornamental trees. The space enclosed 
by the wire-fence is about 6 acres. 
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The trees in the pinetum are shown 
muoh thicker on the plan than they are 
intended ultimately to be. From two to 
three, and in many cases considerably 
more, duplicates are planted to produce 
immediate effect These may be removed 
as they grow up. There is room for one 
of each of the larger growing ones, and 
more of the smaller, to attain their full 
size, and these duplicates are planted with 
a view to such removals at a subsequent 
time. It is not as yet finally determined 
whether the clothing of the ground be- 
tween the trees should be grass, kept close 
with the scythe, or planted with native 
heaths, ferns, and very low-growing shrubs, 
in imitation of wild scenery. Either of 
these will make a very good finish, parti- 
culaiiy the latter ; and in the hfuids of a 
person of such taste as Mr Spencer, we 
have no doubt but that the whole will be 
finished in a most creditable and effective 
manner. 


§ 7. — EDGINGS. 

Much of the beauty of all gardens, 
whether ornamental or useful, depends on 
the neatness and high keeping of the edg- 
ings ; for however w'cll the groups may 
be laid out, however neat the borders may 
be formed or kept, and how’ever gay and 
well arranged the plants in them may be, 
if the edgings are blanky, uneven, or have 
a ragged api)earance, the garden will at 
once be felt to be in bad keeping. 

Edgings in flower-gardens may be deno- 
minated marginal lines, their use being 
to separate the walks from the flower- 
borders, and also to define clearly the 
forms of the beds or subdivisions. They 
are formed of various materials, of wdiich, 
in highly-finished and well-kept gardens, 
dwarf box, thin pavement, or Welsh slate 
set on edge, hard-burnt fire-clay bricks 
or tiles, cast-iron, plain or ornamental 
wirework, and boarding, are of all others 
the best. Dwarf box has long been in 
use ; and when kept frequently transplant- 
ed or neatly clipped, is the best of all living 
edgings. Its advantages are — harmonis- 
ing writh the plants which it surroimds — 
its capability of being arranged in lines, 
however tortuous — and its bearing the 
Gyration of clipping, if done judiciously, 
with impunity. Its disadvantages are— 


the exhausting of the soil in the beds— the 
labour and expense of clipping— and the 
difficulty of relaying it, in intricate pat- 
terns, when it becomes blanky or ex- 
hausted by age. Thin navement, 1 inch 
in thickness, set on edge, polished on 
both sides above the ground, and also on 
the top, if of such a durable and non- 
absorbing nature as Caithness pavement 
or Welsh slate, is of all others the best ; 
but neither aie easily adapted to circu- 
lar or acutely-curved lines. These, cut in 
lengths of from 3 to 6 or 7 feet, and 12 
inches broad, if laid so as to rest on 
bricks placed at their joinings, and the 
ground made good on botli sides, will sel- 
dom become displaced. If the walk be 
narrow — say from 2 to .3 feet — they 
should only rise 1 inch above the walk- 
level ; if G feet broad, 2 inches, and not 
more than 3 inches for walks of the 
greatest breadth. Their thickness should 
be regulated in the same projK alien. 

Hard-burnt fire-clay bricks and tiles, of 
vari(*us sizes and forms, are also used, 
and are, on account of their being in 
short lengths, bettor adapted for circular 
and curved lines than the former. The 
expense of both is much the same, but 
the durability of the latter is inferior. 
Very elegant and duraVdc edgings of slato 
have been manufactured by Mr Edward 
Beck, of Islew'orth, for his own garden. 
Where curves occur, and circular or ellip- 
tical figures are introduced, the slate is 
cut into narrow pieces, having a dove- 
tailed groove cut in their edges of con- 
nection, into which melted lead is poured, 
which keeps the whole edging together, 
and is so strong as scarcely to be pulled 
asunder. The slate is about thick, 

and from C to 8 inches in depth. 

Cast and malleable iron are of more 
recent application. Their durability, if 
kept regularly painted, and the facility 
with wliieh they can be formed to suit 
all soils of lines, together with their 
light appearance, will no doubt bring 
them into more general use. They need 
not be above 3 inches broad, and may be 
of considerable lengths, having palms 
wrought upon their nnder-sides, which, 
being let a foot or 18 inches into the 
ground, will keep them firmly in their 
proper places. In architectural gardens, 
where the walks may be laid with pave- 
ment, metallic edgings must be so formed 
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as to present a thickness above the sur- 
face of the walk of from half an inch to 
an inch and a half, according to the 
breadth of the walk and the style of 
architecture adopted. 

Wirework edgings are better fitted to 
walks in the gardenesque style than to 
those in the geometrical, as they want the 
appearance of substance and proportion 
to associate with the materi^s around 
them. 

Various kinds of cements and asphalts 
have been recommended for such pur- 
poses ; and some of the latter, when 
slightly heated, become sufficiently flex- 
ible to be bent into circular or curved 
lines. The only evil is their liability to 
be affected by the weather. 

Oak boarding has long been employed 
for edgings, and for temporary purposes 
answers as well as any ; but its liability to 
decay renders it unfit for such purposes 
in gardens of the highest order. 


§ 8. — THE RESERVE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

The utility of such a garden in places 
where flower-gardening is carried out to 
the fullest extent, is so very great that all 
acquainted with the management of such 
establishments will concur with us in 
urging tlie formation of such an appen- 
dage ; for without it the principal flower- 
garden can never be maintained in proper 
order. The use of a resen e flower-garden 
is to contain a supply of plants that can 
be taken up and planted in the jdace of 
those which have ceased to be ornamental 
or desirable. The reserve ground should, 
in regard to extent, bear some relation to 
the extent and the character of the gar- 
den it is intended to supply. The simdl- 
est residences should have a few square 
yards of reserve ground ; and, for flower- 
gardening of gi^eat extent, there should 
be a considerable extent of pits, both 
heated and cold, and the fourth of tm 
acre or more of gi’ound. 

In this reserve-ground the various ope- 
rations of propagating should be carried 
on; and in it should be kept a sufficient 
duplicate stock of every plant or shrub 
that may be required for making up the 
deficiencies as they occur in the principal 
garden. For this purpose, unless for 
heaths, American plants, and tlie like, 


which prefer a peaty soil, but from the 
multiplicity of their roots are capable of 
being removed at all times, the soil 
should be of rather a loamy nature, that 
it may adhere better to the roots of the 
plants about to be transferred to the 
flower borders. It would be well also to 
grow a large portion of geraniums and 
similar plants in pots plunged in the 
ground, as they are found to flower better 
when so treated than when planted out in 
the free soil. Many flower-garden plants, 
such as verbenas, &c., should be rooted 
in half-decayed moss, refuse flax-dressings, 
or the like, as they root freely in such 
media ; and, as it is capable of being cut 
into square pieces with a sharp knife, or 
of being separated by the hand, their re- 
moval will be effected with certainty and 
with little trouble. Many annuals, peren- 
nials, trailing plants, <fec., that would not 
remove easily, might be grown in square 
or triangular earthenware pans, or sowm 
on pieces of broad or narrow strips of 
turf, and taken up and plunged when re- 
quired. We prefer those forms of pans 
to round ones, because they fit closer 
together, and are better adapted to fill 
figures in the geometrical style. No 
flower-garden can be properly maintained 
without a reserve-ground, and the nearer 
it is situated to the principal garden the 
better ; but it should be completely shut 
out from it. There are many genera of 
herbaceous })lants that, if extensively 
growm in such a garden, could be taken 
up and transferred to the borders of the 
flow er-garden just as they are coming into 
flow er. Thus the whole tribe of hepaticas, 
many of the dwarf-growung campanulas, 
phloxes, gentians, Ac., might be so treated. 
The great dependence should, however, 
be placed on plants growm in pots. It is 
not, how’cver, by gi'owing such things in 
dozens that all requirements are to be 
answered — they must be grown by thou- 
sands, and even to such an extent that a 
parterre stripped of its decayed inhabi- 
tants in the morning may be again filled 
up and completed by the afternoon. To 
such an extent do the Chinese carry this 
department, that it is no unusual thing to 
find a garden that is, to all appearance, 
perfect in the evening, completely changed 
in its character and contents when seen 
the next morning. 

Ranges of low pits heated by hot water 
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areTahuA^ for pregerving tender plants 
during winter^ as wdl as for propagating 
during early spring. Pits without heat^ 
Imt eoTered with glass, are indispensable 
for a sixnilar purpose, and even more so 
for hardening off those propagated in 
greater heat; while pits covered with felt 
or semi-transparent thin canvass, are also 
indispensable for the purpose of still 
&rther hardening them off and rendering 
them fit for final transplantation. A 
great mistake often fallen into, and which 
is fi:equently the result of the want of 
sufficient accommodation, is the practice 
of planting out flower-garden plants when 
too small, imperfectly rooted, and also 
when not sufficiently hardened to stand 
the cold and evaporating winds of spring. 
The most satisfactory mode is to bestow 
sufficient pains on their culture under 
glass, and to have the plants large pre- 
vious to turning them out. This is to be 
effected by frequent shifting and giving 
abundance of room during their prepara- 
tory growth, principles of culture by far 
too much neglected. 


§ 9. — DISPOSAL OF THE GROUND. 

In former times, when the symmetri- 
cal style of laying out ground was the 
prevailing fashion, much expense and 
gi’eat labour were incurred in reducing 
the ground to the required levels, slopes, 
&c. In the modern style this is much 
less regarded ; indeed, undulation and 
variety of surface are elements sought for, 
and when not found to exist naturally 
they are created artificially. Around the 
mansion in the symmetrical style is found 
the spacious terrace, of a length and 
breadth proportionate to the building, 
and forming, as it were, the base line on 
which the structure stands, furnished 
with its appropriate accessories, and unit- 
ing the house and grounds so as to form 
a perfect whole, tlie ground falling in 
successive terraces, or upon a gentle and 
uniform incline, until it unites with the 
park or surrounding plantations. Gar- 
dens so arranged cannot fail, viewed 
from whatever point, to impress us with 
the idea of finish and a union of parts. 
“ The eye, instead of witnessing the sud- 
den termination of the architecture at the 
base of the house, where the lawn com- 


mences as suddenly, will be at oxme rinek 
with the increased variety and riohneee 
imparted to the whole soene by the ad<^^ 
tion of the architectural and g^den deoo* 
rations. The mind is led gradually down 
from the house, with its projecting 
porch or piazsas, to the surrounding ter- 
race crowned with it8l)eautiful vases, and 
from thence to tlie architectural flower- 
garden, interspersed with similar orna- 
ments. The various play of light af- 
forded by these sculptured forms on the 
terrace, the projections and recesses of 
the parapet, with here and there some 
climbing plants luxuriantly enwreathing 
it, throwing out the mural objects in 
greater relief, and connecting them plea- 
santly with the verdant turf beneath ; the 
still further rambling off of vases, 4kc., 
into the brilliant flower-garden, which, 
through these ornaments, maintains an 
avowed connection with the architecture 
of the house — all this, we tJiiiik cannot 
be denied, forms a rich setting to the 
architecture, and unites agreeably the 
forms of Bun'onnding nature with the 
more regular and iinifonn outlines of the 
building. The effect will not be less 
pleasing if viewed from another point — 
viz., the terrace, or from the a j)art merits 
of the house itself. From citlier of these 
points the vai-ious cdijects enumerated 
will form a ricli foreground to the j>lea- 
surc-grounds or park, a matter which 
painter’s well know' how' to imitate, as a 
landscajie is incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory to them, however beautiful the 
middle and distant jioints, unless there are 
some strongly marked objects in the 
foreground.” — Downing. 

In fine, the intervention of these ele- 
gant accompanimentH to our houses pre- 
vents us, as the late Mr Hope observes 
in “Essay on Ornamental Gardening,” 
“ from launching at once from the 
threshold of the symmetrical mansion, in 
the most abmjit manner, into a scene 
wholly composed of the most uiisymme- 
trical and desultory forms of mere nature, 
which are totally out of character with 
the mansion, whatever may be its style 
of architecture and finishing.” 

It is, however, in connection with man- 
sions or villas of a somewhat superior 
style that the decorated terrace can be 
brought into this close approximation; 
but the terrace itself, in so far as it is 
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confined to n laped drjr pUttorm nronnd 
^ bouses is a enitable and appropriate 
^ppmitdage to mexj dwelling of whatever 

Tmrrctdwg ihs ground around a mansion 
requires great calculation on the part of 
the designer, so that each part may bear 
a oomct proportion to that immediately 
adjoining it, and the whole, when finished, 
may bear the stamp of symmetry as much 
as the building with which it is asso- 
ciated. This mode of operating also in- 
volves a considerable expense, much of 
which may be saved by judicious arrange- 
ments j but this can only be ascertained 
upon the spot, by taking a correct section 
through the ground to be operated upon, 
arranging the breadth and depth of each 
terrace so as to cause the least removal of 
soil and the least expenditure in the re- 
taining-walls. Le Blond describes ter- 
races as of three kinds : the first con- 
structed by making the one above the 
other, separating them, and supporting 
them by retaining-walls, all of which that 
are above the ground line should be ficed 
with ashlar and surmounted with ballus- 
trading, &c. ; the second supporting them- 
selves without walls, by means of banks 
and slopes cut at each end of every ter- 
race, or such as we denominate grass 
terraces ; the third having no terraces in 
straight lines, “but to contrive landing- 
places or rests at several heights, and 
easy ascents and flights of steps for com- 
munication, with counter-terraces, volutes, 
rolls, banks, and slopes of grass, placed 
and disposed with symmetry." These 
are called amphitheatres, and are by firr 
the most magnificent, the second the 
most simple and least expensive, while 
the third hold a medium position be- 
tween the other two. Terraces, Le Blond 
observes, should not “ be made too fre- 
quent, nor too near one another, and, by 
means of levels or flats, should continue 
as long as the ground will permit, to 
avoid the defect of heaping terrace upon 
terrace, — there being nothing more disa- 
greeable in a garden than to be constantly 
going up hill and down hill, finding 
scarcely any resting-place.” The breadth 
of terraces, as of straight walks, should 
bear a proportion to their lengths. The 
angle of elevation, or slope of grass ter- 
races, is given from two-thirds of their 
height to forming the base equal to their 
VOL. I. 


height The beittor given to 1KB& 
be in proiMirtion to toeir height; for v^ 
high walh^ allow one^fth or onoHSixm 
or say 2 inches in a foot ; for walk 
from 15 to 20 feet high, one-eighth part; 
from 12 to 15 feet, one-ninth part; and to 
walls of 6 or 7 fert in height one-twelfto 
part The thickness should 1^ in propor- 
tion to their height and the nature of the 
ground. Stairs ^ould be placed opposite 
to leading walks, and be of easy ascent, 
and the steps as few as possible. Their 
number should be unequal, and should 
never exceed eleven or thirteen in a flight 
without a resting step of 6 feet in breadth, 
and extending the whole length of the 
stair. Each step should have 15 or 16 
inch tread, and a rise of 5 or 6 inches 
only, including one-fourth of an inch 
for carrying off the water. Ascents in 
grass should be as long as convenient, 
to render them more easy of ascent. 
Grass steps should never be employed 
where stone terraces are used ; yet stone 
steps may with propriety be used in 
grass terraces, but always having their 
ends enclosed with a stone plinth. Grass 
steps need not always run square across 
the ascent, but may be placed in a dia- 
gonal direction also. 

The disposal of the surface in the 
gardenesque style requires considerable 
softening down, if it is natimally irregular 
and broken. It is not, however, neces- 
sary that it be brought to the same de- 
gree of evenness and polish as if geome- 
trical figures only were to be drawn upon 
it : gentle and graceful undulations are 
one of its characteristics ; yet, where beds 
of uniform outline, such as circles, ovals, 
*fec., are to be employed, the gi’ound should 
be either level or of uniform inclination* . 


§ 9. — HARMONY OF COLOURS. 

Great progress has been made of late 
years in the arrangement of both form 
and colour in the disposal of our first-rate 
flower-gardens ; the first step to which 
was, grouping the plants in masses, thereby 
producing a much grander and more 
decided effect than the old method of 
planting them in the promiscuous manner. 
Grouping also led to a much more judi- 
cious taste in the selection of plants; and 
hence the whole host of weed-like annuals, 

4 F 
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of which fleldom fewer than a hundred 
different species were found scattered over 
even a small garden, gave place to a few, 
and those of the most decided characters, 
both as regards form and colour. Indeed, 
according to the best mode of arrangement 
now practised, half-a-dozen species are 
made to produce a far more pleasing effect 
than half a hundred did in former times. 
Attempts have even been made, and some 
progress, it must be admitted, has been 
effected, in the arrangement of forms and 
colours, according to what is called scien- 
tific or artistic arrangement, with a view 
to bring out the harmonj or contrast of 
colour in the garden with the siime preci- 
sion as it is exemplified on paper or on 
canvass. Tins is a subject much more 
easily talked of than executed ; and this 
the more so, when we consider that the 
material at the command of the planter 
is for ever changing, and that, were it 
even otherwise, the most perfect picture 
he could produce to-day is liable to be 
annihilated to-morrow. A frosty morn- 
ing, a gale of wind, or a thunder shower, 
wull reduce the labour and conceptions of 
a season into a chaos of confusion and 
disappointment. Although in vegetation 
we have all the shades of colour in the 
spectrum, still we liavc not these under 
our command. The plants which produce 
them may be of the most opposite cha- 
racters as to form; they may not fiower 
at precisely the same time, and may not 
continue in flower for the same period. 
A colour dies out here; another, intended 
for a blue, comes up white there. A plant, 
under ordinary circumstances intended to 
rise to the height of a foot, from the dry- 
ness of the season, or poverty of the soil, 
may not attain that of 3 inches ; while one 
of the latter height ma}^ in consequence 
of some favourable circumstance, assume a 
magnitude of thrice its natural dimensions. 

These are a few only of the difficulties 
that present themselves to even the most 
judicious planters. There are other cir- 
cumstances of even a more discouraging 
aspect which occur in every attempt to 
produce what is called harmonious colour- 
ing in parterres, and that is, the unde- 
cided state of taste in different indivi- 
duals; for what may be looked upon 
as very beautiful by one, may be consi- 
dered as diametrically the reverse by an- 
other. “ Many have fancies and antipar 


thies to peculiar hues. AH have 
tastes in regard to pardoular sfylea of 
colouring. Some are fond of the gay and 
lively ; some of the rich and powerfhl ; 
and others of the deep and grave. Some 
have a partiality for complex arrange- 
ments, while others prefer extreme sim- 
plicity.”— (I). R. Hay, Laws of Harmo^ 
nious Colouring.) Taste is a subject upon 
which both nations and individuals differ 
widely ; and there are no productions of 
whatever kind, even slmuld they be some- 
what extravagant and absurd, that have 
not their admirei*s. Rules, it is true, have 
been laid down by j)hilosophical writers 
on chromatics, iis to the arrangement of 
colours, defining, according to tlieir theor}', 
the true princi])lc of harinonious colour- 
ing. Of these we may mention Sir Isiiac 
Newton, Field, Buflbn, (ffievreul, Repton, 
Owen Jones, D. R. Hay, <^^c. These gentle- 
men may be all correct enough a.s regards 
the R])ecific subjects to which they have 
applied their theories ; but there is a wide 
difference, we apprehend, between design- 
ing a Manchester print, painting the 
interior of the Crystal Palace, or the 
decoration of a saloon or theatre, and the 
harmonious arrangement of the forms and 
colours in a garden covering five, ten, or 
twenty acres of ground. Were there any 
system of colour harmony authoritatively 
recognised as of universal application — 
as applicable equally to the distribution 
of the tints on the wing of the moth, or 
the petal of tlie tulip, and the massing of 
the colours over great extents of scenery — 
the case would be different. All that we 
would have to do then would be to arrange 
the colours, so far as the thing is prac- 
ticable with vegetation, conformably to 
these authoritative and universal laws. 
But so fur from this being the case, even 
the most limited theories that have been 
put forth arc not authoritative ; and the 
correctness of the principles of some of 
them are disputed, as regards even the 
application of them by tliose who have 
laid them down. Until, therefore, a greater 
unity of opinion ensues amongst such 
authorities as we have named, as to the 
harmony of colour in our parterres, it 
would be unwise in us to pin our faith to 
any of their theories. None of these 
authorities, so far as we are aware, has 
practically illustrated his views on the 
ground ; and one of them, who had cer- 
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tainly by &r the greatest experience in 
the matter, Mr Repton, says — “ A beau- 
tiful garden is not more defective because 
it would not look well on canvass, than a 
didactic poem, because it neither furnishes 
a subject for the painter or musician.” 

Were a parterre in form of an arc, or 
part of a circle, planted with parallel lines 
of flowers, as near as possible in colour 
to the seven prismatic colours in the rain- 
bow, its appearance would bear a sorry 
resemblance to the original. How much 
more must this harmony be disturbed, 
when the colours are scattered over a 
surface of several acres, with large and 
irregular masses of green lawn, or brown, 
black, or white gravel intervening ! Some- 
thing approximating this sort of harmony 
in colours may be effected in one mass, 
or in the building of a nosegay ; but 
to carry this by repetition over a large 
surface, would appeiir extremely mono- 
tonous, and would probably afford much 
less satisfaction than if the whole had 
been left to the taste of the planter, pre- 
suming that he is a person of taste, and 
of sufficient experience in such matters. 
Without wishing to depreciate the opinions 
of others, still we hold that, to arrange 
the colours in a large flower-garden so 
that it shall meet the full approbation of 
the painter, however much it may be 
desired, is a feat in gai’deuing not likely 
to be completely realised. That there is 
room, however, for rendering our gardens 
more beautiful in respect to the arrange- 
ment of colour and forms than they often 
are, is undeniable ; and with such mate- 
rials as we have at our command, in the 
shape of plants and flowers, we believe 
that, in the hands of such men as Mr 
Beaton, and many others who are actively 
engaged in this subject, good results will 
ultimately be brought out. In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge of the subject, 
it will be safer to be guided by the prac- 
tical experience of the intelligent flower- 
gardener, than to follow the theories laid 
down by painters, however eminent they 
may be. The principles inculcated by 
artists may all be correct enough as re- 

f ards the specific subject to which they 
ave applied them, but may be of veiy little 
importance in planting the flower-garden. 

In conformity with the above opinion, 
we have avoided giving, in our coloured 
illustrations of flower-gardens, arrange- 


ments of colours founded upon any of 
the theories propoimded by the authori- 
ties quoted. We have offered those which 
our own practical experience in such 
matters suggests to us as at once practi- 
cable and agreeable to the generality of 
tastes, and by such tastes we are willing 
to be judged. 

It may not, however, be uninteresting 
— ^nay, we deem it right, to glance briefly 
at a few of the theories laid down, because 
this subject is at present engrossing very 
general attention ; but, at the same time, 
we do not hold ourselves responsible for 
the correctness of those opinions. 

The two first leading authorities on the 
subject of colour were Sir Isaac Newton 
and Field. The views of the former were 
followed by Sir David Brewster and other 
philosophical writers on chromatics ; and 
their theory was, that there were seven 
simple or homogeneous colours employed 
to produce the white solar light. The 
theory of the latter was, that three only 
were required — namely, red, yellow, and 
blue, and that all others resulted from 
them. To this theory Sir David Brewster 
eventually became a convert, and it seems 
now adopted by most writers on colouring 
connected with the fine arts. 

The following experiment, made by M. 
Buftbn, and since illustrated by men of 
science, is given in confirmation of this 
theory : “ If wo look steadily for a con- 

siderable time upon a spot of a given 
colour, placed on a white or black ground, 
it will appear surrounded by a border of 
another colour. And this colour will 
uniformly be found to be that which 
makes uj) the triad ; for if the spot be 
red, the border will be green, which is 
composed of blue and yellow; if blue, 
the border will be orange, composed of 
yellow and red ; and if yellow, ^e bor- 
der will be purple, making, in all cases, 
a triunity of the three colours, called 
by artists homogeneous.” From these 
three primary colours, by proper com- 
bination, every variety of tint or hue is 
said to be produced. 

“ From the combination of the three 
primary colours,” D. R. Hay observe^ 
‘‘the secondary arise. These are, orange, 
which is composed of yellow and red, in 
the proportion of three to five; purple, 
which is composed of red and blue, in the 
proportion of five to eight; and green, 
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composed rf yellow and blue, in the pro- 
portion of thm to eight Thesearec^ed 
aoeidaotal or oontrasting colours to the 
primaries, with which they produce har- 
mony in opposition, in the same manner 
in wfaidb it is effect^ in music by accom- 
paniment ;~tibe orange with the blue, ^e 
purple witii the yellow, and the green with 
the red. This neutralising or compensat- 
ing power is the foundation of aU agree- 
ment and harmony amongst colours, and 
upon it depends all the brilliancy and 
force of every conception. 

“ From the combination of these second- 
aries arise the tertiaries, which are also 
three in number, as follows : Olive, from 
the mixture of the purple and green ; 
citron, from the mixture of the green and 
orange ; and russet, from the mixture of 
the orange and purple. These tlirec 
colours, however, like the compounds 
produced by their admixture, may l)e 
reckoned under the general denomination 
of neutral hues, as they are all formed by 
a mixture of the same ingredients— tlie 
three primaries, which always, less or 
more, neutralise each other in triunity. 
These tertiaries, however, stand in the 
same relation to the secondaries that the 
secondaries do to the primaries — olive to 
orange, citron to purple, and russet to 
green ; and their proportions will lie 
found to be in the same accordance, and 
neutralising each other integrally as 32. 
Out of the tertiaries arise a series of other 
colours, such as brown, marone, slate, <fec. 
in an incalculable gradation, until they 
arrive at a perfect neutrality in black.” 

A proper arrangement, according to the 
principles of harmony, is more easily 
arrived at than an arrangement by con- 
trast, at least so far as the full effect 
which it is possible to produce is con- 
cerned. An arrangement by contrast is 
perhaps more striking at first sight, and 
hence so popular, when the study of the 
effect is not fully entered into. 

As a practic^ rule in planting par- 
terres, the most intense colours should be 
placed in the centre, gradually softening 
down towards the margin of the bed or 
the sides of the garden. Hence, bright 
scarlet make the best centres, and whites 
the best margins. 

In a leading article in the Gardeneri? 
Chnmicle^ the following explanation of M. 
Chevreul s views is given as they apply 


to the ocirtrofi of oo)oaf%es laiddow^ti 
his^ntereetang work, JhtmJMdm Cbn^ 
dm Ckmlmr$ 

Every ray of white li|^t is compciseri 
of a certain number of ^ yellow^ imd 
blue rayS) combined in certain 
tiona Red, yellow, and Uue^ am 
simple eolomt^ other ocdonie, being |wo- 
duced by a combination ctf two or aa of 
these, are called mmspemi Wbmi 

white light falls upon any mxtbMf it k 
either wholly absorbed, wholly reflected, 
or partly ah^rbed and partly reflected, 
by that surface. In the first ease, the sur- 
face looks black; in the second, white; and 
in tlie third, it takes the colour of the 
rcfieeteil ray or rays. In the last case, it 
is evident that the effect of the absorbed 
and of the reflected rays, if combined, 
would be the reproduction of white light. 
Xow, this property, {)osseesed by rays of 
different cokmrs — or, in other wor^ by 
different colours— of producing, when 
combined in certidu proportions, white 
light, is eipresseii by saving tliat such 
mya or such eoloujns ore complementary 
the one to the other. 

*• Thus, we Siiy that 

HcJ is complementary to |?fven, and tict rrrta, 

„ „ hluo „ „ 

(ireenish 3*0! low „ violet „ „ 

Indigo „ „ orange yellow „ 

Ilecaiwe red and green, orange and blue, 
greenibh yellow and violet, indigo and 
orange yellow, produce white light by 
their resjKJctive combinations. 

“ By the simiillaneous contrast of colours 
is meant the effect produced on the eye 
by two different coloured bodies placed 
side by side. By contrast of tone is meant 
the modification in depth, or intensity of 
colour ; and by contrast of colour^ the modi- 
fication in the optical composition of 
each contrasted colour. 

“ The first great point to remember with 
regard to this subject is, that whenever 
the eye perceives at the same time two 
substances, differing from each other in 
appearance, it sees them as dissimilar as 
possible, both as regards their optical 
composition, and tlie depth or tone of 
their colour. 

“ With respect to the tone or intensity of 
colour, it is universally true, that if two 
colours of different intensities, or if two 
portions of one and the same colour, 
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differing only in intenaiiy^ placed aide 
by side, the ligbt colour appears lighter, 
and the dark one darker by the contrast ; 
and the difference is greatest where the 
contrast is strongest, and least where it 
is weakest ; or, in ol^er words, the dif- 
ference is greatest about the line of con- 
tact, and grows less and less as we recede 
therefrom. 

As to contrast of colour, it is found by 
experiment, and it may also be proved by 
d prtori reasoning, that, whenever the eye 
r^iards two or more different colours at 
one and the same time, the colour of each 
is so modified, that it appears by the 
contrast to be of that colour which would 
be produced by the addition of itself to 
the complementary colours of its neigh^ 
hours ; and this modification is, as above, 
greatest where the contrast is strongest, 
and least where that is the weakest. 

“ When colours that are as nearly as pos- 
sible complementary to each other are 
contrasted, the colour of each is rendered 
more intense, or its tone is deepened. 
This follows immediately from the general 
principle last laid down, and is fully 
confirmed by experiment. Colours, when 
contrasted with white, are deepened in 
tone, and, at thfe same time, appear more 
brilliant, thew'hite itself being tinged very 
slightly with the complementary of the 
contrasted colour. Contrasted with black, 
colours appear of a higher tone or less 
intense, and the black is feebly tinged 
with the complementary of the contrasted 
colour. Grey, being intermediate between 
black and white, produces an intermediate 
effect on colours with which it is con- 
trasted. This is seen in the following 
results, obtained by placing different 
colours in contact with a grey ground : — 

** lied and Grey. — The appears greenish, 

in consequence of its receiving the complemen- 
tary of red ; the red appears purer — less orange- 
coloured perhaps. 

** Oran^ and Grey. — The grey appears bluish; 
the orange purer — more brilliant, and perhaps 
a little yellower. 

** YeUow and Grey. — The grey is tinged violet ; 
the yellow appears more brilliant, and, at the 
same time, less green. 

** Green and Grey. — The grey is reddish ; the 
green is more brilliant, perhaps yellower. 

** Blue and Grey. — The grey is tinged with 
orange ; the blue appears more brilliant, and a 
little greenish. 

“ I^igo and Grey. — As the last. 

** Violet and Grey. — The grey becomes yellow- 
ish ; the violet purer and less dull. 


“ When two compound colottn^ hivhig 
one and the same simple colour common 
to them both, are contrasted, tlm common 
colour loses its effbot in a greater or less 
degree. For example, take orange feemt- 
posed of yellow and red) and green (com- 
posed of yellow and blue)— 4lmir commim 
colour w) being lost Iqr contrast, 
the orange appears redder, and the green 
more blue. 

When a compound colour is oontraetol 
with one of its own elementaxy mr simple 
coloun^ the compound colour loses that 
which is common to both, and the simjde 
colour is modified by receiving the com- 
plementary of the compound colour with 
which it is contrasted. Thus, with orange, 
composed of yellow and red, and pure red, 
the orange loses some of its red, and 
appears yellower; whilst the red, receiving 
the complementary of the orange, (name- 
ly, blue, as has been already shown,) 
appears bluish. 

“ If two simple colours are contrasted, 
we find that the general principle before 
laid down still holds good. If we con- 
trast, for example — ^first, red andyelloWy it 
will be found that the red appears tinged 
with purple, and the yellow with green, 
because violet, the complementary of yel- 
low, is added to the red, and green, the 
complementary of red, to the yellow; 
second, red and blue — the red has a ten- 
dency to become orange, and the blue, 
green, because orange, the complementary 
of blue, is added to the red, and green, 
the complementary of red, to the blue ; 
third, yellow and blue — the yellow has an 
orange, and the blue a violet tinge, be- 
cause orange, the complementary of blue, 
is added to the yellow, and violet, the 
complementary of yellow, to the blue. 

“ Such are the great principles on 
which the whole art of combining colours 
in an agreeable manner depends. Any 
one, with ordinary powers of thou^t, 
and a little practice, can, with a know- 
ledge of the above general facts, tell 
pretty nearly what effect two or more 
colours, when contrasted, will produce on 
each other. He has only to remember 
that each one appears as if its own colour 
were added to the complementaries of its 
neighbours ; he has only to recollect what 
those complementaries are, and then, by 
his reason alone, he can tell what effect 
ought to be produced. Whether such 
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effect will be pleasing or not is another 
question ; that is a matter of taste, and 
is governed by the laws of the harmony 
of colours, which will be afterwards ex- 
plained” 

On the subject of contrast we find the 
following simple rule laid down by an 
anonymous contributor to the Gardeners 
Journal"; — 

Contrast of Colour , — The rule in this 
case is always to put one of the primitive 
colours— red, blue, or yellow — next another 
of these colours, or some other colour 
formed by compounding the other two. 
In bedding plants, wherever a handsome 
plant of ^e colour required cannot be 
obtained for any of the pailicular beds, 
white, or some neutral tint, should be 
employed as a substitute. For example — 
If one bed is planted with red, the adja- 
cent ones may be filled with blue or 
yellow, or any colour composed of a mix- 
ture of these ; but a coloiu* containing 
red in its combination ought not to be 
brought into contiguity if it can bo 
avoi&d. If none of these hues can be 
employed, green, brown, or white, might 
be us^, but not purple, as it is well per- 
ceived that red enters into its composi- 
tion. So of the other primary colours : 
where blue occurs, purple must not 
come in contact being partly composed 
of blue j but yellow, or red, or any com- 
bination of these, or any neutral tints, 
may be used. So of yellow. If contrast 
be the object, the same rule will hold 
good with respect to the secondjiry col- 
ours, formed by the admixture of the 
primaiy ones. Thus purjde should al- 
ways come next to j^ellow, but never 
next blue, red-browm, or red ; it may aliwj 
be contrasted by olive brown or white. 
Orange does not look well near yellow or 
red, and black must not approach blue 
or pink. In this way contrast may be 
kept up, bearing in mind that a primaiy 
colour, and any hues formed by its 
agency, ought not to come in immediate 
contact.” 

Some artists attach a much greater 
value to the tertiary and secondaiy col- 
ours than to the primaiy ones ; and so 
far as the employment of them in the 
arrangement of flower-gardens is con- 
ceraed, this may be judicious, because the 
primary or positive colours are found to 
exist rather sparingly in nature, while 


the softened and subdued tiut.H greatly 
prevail. '' The eye,” says Moore, (in « The 
Principles of Colour applied iu Decora- 
tive Art,”) “ is less exerted or fatigued by 
small than by largo masses of positive col- 
our; constxpiently, the smaller the object 
tlie more ])ositive may be the Hut ; and 
in viewing small objects, it is diflicult to 
shut out of view tlie burrounding hues 
which act in sup|K>rt and relief of the 
positive ctdours,” From this Uic planter 
of the parterre should bear in mind not 
to indulge in the use of any of tlio three 
primaiy or positive colours alone in bis 
largest masses, but to combine them with 
others of tlic same class, or substitute 
some of the more subdued tints ; while, 
however, he may employ the former in 
his smallest beds. We find the general 
combinations or arrangements of colours 
in natuie beneficially adapted to the re- 
quirements of human vision ; and the 
great painters of the middle ages, having 
discovered the principals, have applied 
them in the works w^hich now command 
the admiration of mankind. It appears^ 
therefore, that if the principles found in 
nature, and adopted in the works of the 
gieatcst colourists, are correct, we should 
use the terlituy, quartiar}^ and neutral 
hues, for the greatest quantities, and 
resen e the primaiy and secondary posi- 
tive coloui*s to heighten the eftect, or 
attract the attention to the points of 
iiiterest.” The reviewer of this w’ork, in 

Hie Gardeners* Journal,” very justly re- 
marks : “In gardens wo often see a clump 
of dark sonihre-looking evergreens, encir- 
cled with a formal lK?d of scarlet pelar- 
goniums, or some bright yellow or while 
flowei-s, which, instead of having the desir- 
ed effect of making tlie muss look gay and 
cheerful, give it a liarsh and uimatural 
appearance ; but if we employ the bright- 
est or yellow flowers sparingly, and with 
the tertiaries and neutrals, purjde, puce, 
auburn, <tc., blend and soften them into 
the sombre tints of the evergreens, and 
the surrounding landscapes, they will 
become part and jmreel of the whole, 
and produce a brigliter and more pleas- 
ing picture than if they were scattered 
about at random.” 

So early as the year 1800 we find that 
the attention of the late Mr Loudon was 
directed to the harmony of colours in 
flower-garden arrangements; and this was, 
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we believe, the first attempt made by the 
landscape-gardener to produce that har- 
mony so very necessary in the disposal of 
plants. Mr Loudon states, that he “ had 
observed that flower-gardens looked best 
when the flowers were so arranged as to 
have a com])ound colour next the simple 
one which was not contained in it. Thus, 
as there aro only three simple colours — 
blue, red, and yellow — ho advises that 
purple flowers, which are composed of 
blue and red, should have yellow next 
them ; that orange flowers, which are 
composed of red and yellow, should be 
contrasted with blue ; and that green 
flowers, which are composed of blue and 
yellow, should be relieved by red. He 
accounts for this on the principle that 
three parts are required to make a per- 
fect whole ; and he compares the union 
of the three primitive colours formed in 
this manner with the common chord 
in music — an idea which has since been 
wrought out by several able writers.” 

A Mr McDonald, a London artist, re- 
siding in Berners Street, at a somewhat 
early period pui’posed an arrangement of 
flowers according to these colours, either 
in gardens or bouquets; but whether prior 
to Mr Loudon or not, we have not the 
means of ascertaining. Mr Richard 
Payne Knight, so early as 1794, in “ The 
Principles of Taste,” observes that, “when 
many sorts and varieties of flowers are 
skilfully arranged and combined, as in 
the flower-pots of Vanhuyscu, they form 
perhaps tlie most perfect spectacle of 
mere sensual beauty that is anywhere to 
be found.” But we do not think he 
referred to the effects of floral beauty 
beyond its application to bouquets, as 
suggested to him by the paintings of that 
celebrated artist. Vanhuysen, in arrang- 
ing his flowers, tdmost invariably placed 
the brightest coloui's in the centre of his 
groups, the tints gradually decreasing in 
intensity of colour from that centre to 
the edges. A glance at his lovely pro- 
ductions on canvass will show that he 
employed one prevailing colour, with a 
view, no doubt, of preventing his groups 
appearing patchy or spotty. 

The harmonious arrangement of col- 
ours is most essential in geometrical gar- 
dens, where all is laid down, as it were, 
with mathematical precision. The least 
disproportion in size of any of the parts, the 


least departure from straight or parallel 
lines, destroys the harmony of the design ; 
and if harmony in the arrangement of 
colours be not aimed at, and fully attain- 
ed, the effect, even to very superficial 
observers, will be anything but pleasing 
or satisfactory. 

In following out the principles laid 
down by M. Chevreul regarding the con- 
trast of colours, the editor of “The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle ” thus proceeds 
in regard to their harmony : “ We 
shall point out the results which have 
been obtained by placing different colours 
in juxtaposition, and shall notice what 
combinations are most generally agree- 
able, and what disagreeable, to the eye. 
It must, however, be observed that, with 
respect to the present subject, allowance 
must be made for differences in taste, and 
that, of two combinations nearly £^ke, 
one may please one person most, and the 
other another. The following proposi- 
tions, however, are allowed to be almost 
universally correct by persons of culti- 
vated taste, and who have made the har- 
mony of colours their special study 

“ 1. The complementary arrangement 
is superior to any other for harmony of 
contrast. To produce the best effect, the 
colours should be as nearly as possible of 
the same tone. White comes in best in 
the complementary arrangement of blue 
and orange, and worst in a combination 
of yellow and violet. 

“2. The simple colours, red, yellow, 
and blue, combined in pairs, go together 
better than one simple colour and one 
binary colour containing that simple one. 
For example — 


Ued and yellow harmonise better than red and orange. 
Ht^d and blue ,, red and violet. 


Yellow and red „ 

Yellow and blue ,, 

Blue and red ,, 

Blue and yellow „ 


yellow and orange, 
yellow and green, 
blue and violet, 
blue and green. 


“ 3. In an arrangement of one simple 
colour with a binary colour containing 
the simple one, the brighter the latter is, 
when compared with the former, the better 
the contrast Or, in other words, in ar- 
rangements of this sort, the tone or inten- 
sity of the simple colour ought to be 
lower than that of the biiiaiy colour. 
For example — 


Red and violet contrast better than blue and violet 
Yellow and orange ,, „ red and orange. 

Yellow and green „ ,, blue and green. 
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“4. When two <K)loiirs haraonise bad- 
ly, th^ had better be separated by.some- 
tbix^ white. 

^5. Black never produces a bad eflTect 
when oombined with two bright colours. 
In such cases, indeed, it is often better 
than white, especially when separating 
the one colour from the other. For ex- 
ample, black produces a harmony of con- 
trast with the folloAving binary arrange- 
ments — ^viz., red and orange, red and 
yellow, orange and yellow, oi*ange and 
green, yellow and green. 

6. Black associated with dark colours, 
such as blue and violet, or with bright 
colours with a deep tone, produces har- 
monies which often have a good effect. 
For example, an arrangement of black, 
blue, and \nolet is better than one of 
white, blue, violet, white, 6:c ., — the latter 
being too violent. 

7. Black with two colours, one bright 
and the other dark, is not so good as 
when the two colours are both bright ; 
and in the firat case, the brighter one 
of the colours, the woi*se the effect pro- 
duced. 

“ Thus, in the following arrangements 
black is inferior to white : — 


Red and blue. 

Red and violet. 
Orange and blue. 
Orange and violet. 


Yellow and blue. 
Green anti blue. 
Green and violet. 


“ Lastly, with yellow and violet, if not 
inferior to white, black, at all events, 
produces but a middling effect. 

“ 8. Grey with two luminous colours, 
though it perhaps does not produce a de- 
cidedly bad effect, makes the arrangement 
look flat, and is inferior to black or white. 
With red and orange, perhaps, gi ey may 
be better than white, but it is inferior to 
it, as well as to black, when placed with 
and green, red and yellow, orange and 
yellow, orange and green, or yellow and 
green ; it is also inferior to white with 
yellow and blue. 

9. Grey associated with dark colours, 
such as blue and violet, and with bright 
colours of a deep tone, does not produce 
80 good an effect as black in the same 
cases. If the colours do not look well 
when together, it is better to separate 
them. 

“ 10. Grey and two colours, one bright 
^d the other dark, is better than white, 
if the latter produces a contrast of too deep 


a tone — and better than hladCi if the 
latter increases the proportkm of datk 
colours too much. ¥ot example^ grqr ia 
better than black with 

Gre«n «nd Tioltt 

Green and bine. 

Orange and violet 

‘^11. When two colours harmonise 
badly, they had better be separated by 
white, black, or grey ; but, in so doing, 
attention must be paid to the tone of the 
colours, and to the proportion of light 
and dark colours. For example, as to 
the tone of the colours, the eftect of white 
with red and orange i.s lessened in propor- 
tion as their tones arc deej>ened. 

“ Black, on the contrary, does very well 
with the same colours at their normal 
tone ; that is, when, without containing 
any black, they arc as intense as pos- 
sible. 

“ Lastly, gicy is not so good as black 
with red and orange, nor does it produce 
so violent a contrast as white. 

“ Then, again, with regaid to the pro- 
portion of light and dark colours, wheu- 
ever the colours differ too much, either 
in their tone or by the brilliancy of the 
black or white iissociated with them, the 
arrangement in which each of the two 
colours is separated by black or by w^hite, 
is preferable to that in which the black 
or the white separates each couple of 
colours. 

“ 'I’ll us the arrangement, white, blue, 
■white, violet, (tc.,. is better than the ar- 
rangement, white, ulue, violet, white, Ac. ; 
so black, red, black, orange, black, Ac., is 
better than black, red, orange, black, Ac.” 

The following diagrams are given by 
Mrs Merrifiold in her excellent essay on 
“ The Hai mony of Colours as exemplified 
in the Exhibition,”aud may be studied with 
great advantage by the flower-gardener. 
The following arrangement, somewhat on 
the principle of the rainbow or prism, has 
a happy effect, viz. : — 



** As an instance of defective arrange* 
ment^ the following may be given : — 
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" Here,” the tdented authoress remarks, lour. The dark and light colours are 
we have black, dark blue, and sea-green arranged indiscriminately, without any 
in succession, sapphire blue between two regard to effect'* 

scarlets, pea -green between black and ‘^Thefollowing arrangements of the same 
blue — all unpleasant combinations of co- colours will be found more agreeable : — 


“ In this arrangement, the dark and 
the brilliant colours, sucli as orange and 
scarlet, occur at regular intervals, all the 
inharmonious contrasts of the last dia- 
gram are avoided, and the coloui's are 
arranged, as nearly as the materials will 
admit, according to the laws of contrast : 
light and dark blue are opposed to orange, 
scarlet is contrasted with green, and green 
with violet.” 

“ In pictorial arrangement, variety of 
colour is obtained by the introduction of 
different hues of the same colour, and of 
different degrees of brightness. For ex- 
ample, although it is proper to repeat 
certain colours — as red, for instance~it 


is not necessary that all the reds in a 
picture should be a bright vermilion 
colour ; on the contrary, the picture will 
gain in beauty if one should be of a dull 
earthy red, another bright red, a third 
crimson, and so on through all the scale 
of colour.” This rule will be of assistance 
to gardeners, as it extends the coloured 
material at their disposal. The principle 
of repetition is quite in accordance with 
the laws of harmonious arrangement The 
following is an example, the colours used 
being scarlet, orange, black, white, blue, 
green, and some of the semi -neutral 
colours. They may be arranged, with 
excellent effect, thus : — 


Plate XXVII. is a design for a sum- 
mer and autumn flower-garden, planted 
in the grouping manner. Only one-half 
of the design is shown. In the centie 
circle a fountain should be placed, witli a 
basin margined with polished ashlar, the 
sides of which should rise from 9 to 12 
inches above the level of the turf. The 
long, narrow, scarlet scroll-like borders 
radiating from the centre we would plant 
with scarlet geraniums, pegged closely 
down, as also the scarlet middle bed in 
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those radiating from the comer circles ; 
and the two triangular ones at the two 
opposite comers, as well as the large circles 
forming the base of the radiating figures, 
we would sow with white candytuft, or any 
similar white flower. The four smdl blue 
circles nearest the centre we would plant 
with Salvia patens — as near the centre 
of the design the colours should be the 
most intense. The small yellow beds 
nearest these small circles should be sown 
with Lasthenia Califomica, while the large- 

4 Q 
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lobed yellow figures diould l>e planted 
with CakeoUtria antplexicaule. The outside 
margiiial border, if exceeding 3 feet in 
breadth, may be planted with any other 
good light-yellow calceolai*ia, pegged 
closely down ; but if narrower than that, 
it may be sown with Lasthefiia Californica^ 
or, as a maiginal line, with Oxyura chty- 
santhemoides, the white eye sofleiiing down 
the colour towards the extremity of the 
parterre ; tlie centre planted with rose- 
coloured verbenas ; and the outer line of 
all may he sown with mignonette, or 
planted with pure winte verbenas. The 
small circles around the mai'gin may be 
furnished with a vase each, and sown 
with any pure wiiite plant, such as white 
rocket candytuft ; or, if there arc no vases, 
the beds may be sowti with the same. 
White should occupy the triangular and 
circular beds of tlie four comei-s, as also 
the angular ones at the ba.se of the lobed 
yellow beds. Yellow, blue, and red, the 
three primary colours, will make a good 
marginal border, and tlie plants used may 
he scarlet verbena, Nemophilla imigriis^ 
and Lasthenia Cal i/or tiica^ or plants of 
like dwarf gro\rth and distinctness of co- 
lour. Tlie yellow beds in the radiating 
ones may be Eschscholtzin Cali/ornira, 
and the blue beds next them, Neniophilla 
itmgnvsy or any of the medium-growing 
blue lobelias. The piiqde beds around the 
vase-like figure may be sown with puq)le 
candytuft, or planted with any of the 
abundant flowering puqjle verbenas, Tlie 
vase-like figure is divided into two parts 
by a narrow border of grass — the inner 
portion sown with white rocket candy- 
tuft ; the outer planted with Saltia jniU m, 
or sown with Brachycome iheridifoUa, 
There are many other flowers of the same 
colours, and of similar habits, that may lie 
substituted for any or all of these ; but 
with such a collection, and arranged as 
in our plate, the eye will rest upon the 
whole with satisfaction. 

If tills garden be upon a large scale, it 
will be most effective if cut out entirely 
on grass; but if of a small size, the bor- 
ders had lietter be enclosed with dwarf 
l>ox-edging8, and the space gravelled be- 
tween; and if of an intermediate size — 
that is, when the gravel would too much 
preponderate — let the borders be mar- 
gined around with turf verges from 1 to 
2 feet in breadth, and the remaining space 


be covered with gravel. In either of the 
latter cases the white in the vase-like 
figure should l>e separated from the blue 
next to it by a margin of grass, and the 
spaces betw een the vciy small yellow beds 
should be of graas also, as, if the ground 
be gravel and box-edging only, there 
would ho a deficiency of green in the 
composition. It will be observed that 
the most intense colours — namely, scar- 
let and blue — are here kept towards the 
centre of the piece ; wiiile the more sub- 
dued tints— rose, yellow, and lastly, white 
— form the margin. 

There is im much difficulty, and per- 
haps more, in planting a flower-garden so 
that the effect shall be pleasing, as there 
is in painting a landscape upon canvass ; 
not that either the painter or the planter 
may be deficient in taste, or ignorant of 
the harmonious arningemcnt of the mate- 
rials each has to work with, but the diffi- 
culty is in producing a subject that shall 
be tdike pleasing to all. Indeed, this is a 
point that no man need expect to arrive 
at until the biste of those who view his 
I)erfunnance be exactly assimilated to his 
own. Tf there is a rule that can l>o laid 
down in regard to the proportions of 
colour employed in a flower-garden, wx» 
think it is that proportion that is pointed 
out to us by Nature. And the nearer our 
arrangements in the disposal of those pro- 
portions arc to hers, so far as regards a 
garden in the natural or picturesque 
style, the nearer will we he to perfection. 
In a geometrical garden, so far as natural 
arrangement of colour goes, the ease is 
different, llic proportions of the colours 
may be the same as in nature, but their 
arrangement may be as formal and os 
striking as the fonns of the compartments 
they occupy tliemselves are. It is, no 
doubt, desirable to place the complement- 
ary colours as near as can be togetlier ; but, 
in doing this, we have the habit of the plant, 
its time of flowering, and its duration in 
flower, to take along wdth us; — for, to pro- 
duce anything like a perfect whole, they 
must flower at the same time, continue 
in flower for the same {leriod, and all be of 
consistent habit The complementary 
colour of red is green ; of orange, blue ; 
of yellow, violet ; consequently blue and 
orange coloured flowers, yellow and violet 
ones, may be placed together. When the 
colours do not agree, the interposition of 
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white flowers or green margins of grass 
often restores harmony. All that can be 
attempted in the harmonious arrange- 
ment of flowers in a parterre, is an ap- 
proximation to, and not a perfection of, 
the principle; for the materials at the 
disposal of the gardener are much less 
subservient to his will than the colours 
in the hands of a painter. 

We have given in Plate XXVIII. an- 
other specimen showing an arrangement 
of colours, employing only the three pri- 
mary ones— red, yellow, and blue— as 
principals; using the neutral tints, brown 
and white, only as secondaries where two 
of the primary colours approximate to- 
gether. Other neutrals, however, might 
be substituted for brown and white with 
etpial propriety. 

In regjird to grouping, small beds 
should be filled with one colour only, 
while larger beds may contain three or 
more ; — and those should be arranged in 
j)araUel stripes like a ribbon, as shown in 
the marginal beds; or in concentric circles 
of unequal breadths, as in the centre bed; 
or in three or more segments, as in tlie 
smaller circles. This latter division into 
three can only be happily employed when 
tlio bed is rather small, siiy not exceeding 
3 or 4 feet in diameter : if larger, it will 
be bettor to divide them into six or 
nine segments or parts, with probably a 
centre of some neutral colour— as white, 
brown, &:c. 

Large circles will always look best 
when the colours are arranged in con- 
centric lines, as shown in tlie large circle 
in the centre of our figure, and two of the 
smaller ones at the sides, care being taken 
that the tallest plants occupy tlic centre 
of the bed. In tlie case lieforo us, white 
might be substituted for brown at the 
Inise of the shell-pattern, and either may 
be extended (providing the figure be not 
too large) to the full extent of the two 
lower lobes of the figure shown at present 
rod. The blue in Uie centre lobe as at 
present should then he tnuisferred to one 
of the yellows, and a red colour substi- 
tute for it, leaving the figure thus : The 
three primajy colours, yellow, blue, and 
r^, forming the three middle lobes; while 


the two under lobes, and the base from 
which they all procee, is of a white co- 
lour. 

Ill the concentric lines of colour, as 
well as in longitudinal parallelograms, 
the breadth of each colour should bear a 
proportion to the breadth of the bed, the 
length being immaterial. Thus a circle 
20 feet in diameter might have a centre 
of white, or any other neutral tint, 7 feet 
across, followed by a yellow zone 6 feet 
broad, next by a blue 5 feet, and last, by 
a red 2 feet in width. The same rule 
applies to ovals or figures of a longi- 
tudinal fonn. 

Arrangements of this form are the 
most striking at first sight, and ai'e 
probably the best when the parterre is to 
be seen from a distance above it. It is 
also the most frequently adopted in what 
may be called the groui)ing system. It 
is also the most easily eitected. 

The harmonious arrangement of colours 
in small parterres is a for more intricate 
and difficult subject, often attempted, but 
seldom satisfactorily accomplished. This 
aiTangcment of colours is best effected in 
large beds, where the various tints can be 
blended together in their just proportions, 
which can seldom be effected* in small 
pjirterres, particularly if very naiTOW. 

In this example, margins of green grass 
sun’ound the gi'oups, which, if the garden 
be upon a large scale, should not be less 
than 2 feet in breadth, the intermediate 
space being covered with gravel. If the 
garden be small, box-edgings should be 
used instead of verges ; but they should 
not be less than 3 inches in thickness, and 
cut quite flat on the top, because green is 
w'auted to subdue the colour of the gra- 
vel, whatever it may be. 

In neither of our coloured Plates have 
wc attempted to exhibit colours exactly 
according to the formula laid down by 
painters; for, indeed, this would be a diffi- 
cult tiisk, seeing how gi*eatly at vai'iance 
they lue with one another; and because 
we are convinced, also, that bad we done 
so, however well their arrangement might 
have appeared on paper, they would have 
produced a very different effect upon the 
ground. 
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§ 1 . — theib general arrange - 
ment , kc. 

The geometric style is not onlj’ the most 
ancient, but also the mas^eajmble of pro- 
ducing, within a given space, fur more 
grand and magnificent eflects than any 
other. It admits of a grejiter profusion 
of richly sculptured and highly artistical 
decorations; and the materials used by 
the artist in his imitations are different 
in some medium from thoise that are pre- 
sented by nature, by a combination of 
which he is enabled to produce something 
which did not before exist This style 
commences, in all coimtries into which it 
hits been introduced, with the civilisation 
of man; whereas the natural style has 
only arisen as the w hole couiitiy became 
more or less geometrically laid out, by 
being subdivided by straight lines of 
fences, hedgerows, canals, and roads, 
wrhere natunil obstructions did not arise 
to prevent their being carried in straight 
lines also. While in a country abounding 
with natural scenery on all sides, the 
natural style could not possibly occur to 
the imagination of man — he being, as be 
is described, an imitative animal — and fis 
it is admitted that all the productions 
of the fine arts are arts of imagination, and 
differ from those of the common arts, or of 
those which do not address themselves to 
the imagination, in imitating things in a 
different medium from that in which they 
actually exist in nature. Thus the imita- 
tion of a landscape by a painter on canvass 
is a work of imagination, and the produc- 
tion ranks as one of the fine arts ; while 
to imitate it in the actual matenals of 
nature — such as ground, wood, water, 
rocks, &c. — requires no imagination, but 


mere mechnnical imitation ; and eonse- 
(juently the subject produced has no more 
claim to Ik? considereil as Wlonging to the 
fine arts, than an artificial flowrer made of 
silk, wax, or j>iq>er, and so correctly 
coloured as to lw3 almost mistaken for 
iiatuio/’ — LoutUms Keriew of M, QwUre-^ 
m» re dr Quiftry on the Nat%trt^ the End^ and 
the Means of /mitaihn in the Fine Arts, 

We have elsewhere suited that the 
Italian style is a 8|K?cies, so to K])euk, of 
the geometrical, mid, when carried out 
to its fullest and grandest extent, is per- 
haps tlic most imposing of all. The 
emotions produced on the mind of Sir 
Uvedale Price, on visiting tlie gardens of 
Italy, (although then, as now', greatly 
fallen into decay,) are tlms expressed by 
him : “ Many years have elapsed since 1 
was in Italy, but the impression which 
the gardens of some of the villas near 
liome made upon me is by no means 
effaced. 1 remember the rich and magni- 
ficent effects of balustrades, fountains, 
marble basins, and statues, blocks of 
ancient ruins, with the remains of sculp- 
ture, the whole mixed with pines and 
cypresses. I remeinlxjr also their effect, 
l>oth as an accompaniment to the archi- 
tecture, and as a foreground to tlie dis- 
tance. These old gardens were laid out 
formally — that is, with symmetry and 
regularity, for they were to accompany 
what was regular and symmetrical. They 
were full of decorations, for they were to 
accompany what was highly ornamental ; 
and their decorations, in order that they 
might accord witli those of the montnou, 
partook of sculpture and architecture, 

‘‘ Those who admire undisguised 
motry, when allied with the splendour and 
magnificence of art, will be most pleased 
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tritfa «adi gaidesui when k«pt w aooor4^ 
iag to their orig^nid derign^ Those, <m 
the other hand, who may widi for an 
addOition of more Taried and picturesque 
circumstaiioes, will find them m many of 
thofle old gai^ens, wherever they have 
bwn neglected j for the same causes which 
give a picturesque character to buildings, 
give it iJso to architectural gardens.” It 
has been the fashion of late years to con- 
demn the ancient or geometrical style, 
and to laud and hold up the natural or 
English stylo as the heau-ideal of perfec- 
tion. The former has been almost rooted 
out, that the latter might be introduced 
in its stead ; and this too often without 
due consideration as to local circumstances 
and situation. If landscape gardening 
be really an imitative art, the productions 
of the artist will be most effective where 
there is a striking contrast between his 
production and that of the natural scenery 
which surrounds it. Hence Chatsworth, 
with its splendid palace and rich Italian 
and geometnc gardens, is well placed, 
because it has the wildest natural scenery 
in its vicinity, which acts as a foil or 
contrast to it ; whereas, had the mansion 
been devoid of architectural pretensions, 
and the grounds laid out in the natural 
style, that contrast would have been w’ant- 
ing, and all the power of man would have 
only produced an imitation, when com- 
pared with that of nature around him, 
truly puerile and ridiculous. For, as Qua- 
tremere de Quincy observes, the avowed 
object of modem laudscaiMj-gardening is 
merely on imitation of nature, in nature’s 
own materials. It attempts nothing more 
than the repetition of what already exists ; 
whereas, in the ancient or geometric style, 
nature is not represented in a fuc-siraile 
miuiner ; ground, w^ood, and w ater, the 
three natural elements of the art, all un- 
dergo a kind of polish or remodelling by 
the artist’s hand, which removes his pro- 
duction farther from nature tliaii Hiose of 
the modern style, and thus elevates the 
former above the latter, and niuks it, to a 
certain extent, as a branch of the fine arts. 

Gilpin, one of our best landscape-gar- 
deners, in speaking of the Gothic innova- 
tion upon the geometrical style, remarks 
— “ The modem system throws down tho 
walls, terraces, steps, and balustrades at 
« one fell sweep,” and exposes every recess 
of retirement, every nook of comfort, to 


the blasts and to the pul^o gaae; 
approach invades the predicts of the 
which now, in spotfy distinetnesB, 
& spread over a space el^ed of every 
vestige of intricacy and repose, while ^a 
sunk fence excludes the cattle from that 
lawn which is apparently opra to them, 
or the flimsy barrier of an iron hurdle 
is attached to a building whose ivyed 
battlements have witness^ the lapse of 
ages. What compensation, then, does the 
modem system offer for the destmetion 
of all comfort ? ” And Sir Uvedale Price, 
who was himself one of the reformers, and 
played his part in bringing about the new 
system, admits his error in having sacri- 
ficed an old garden, in his over and 
lived to write his own confession of the 
barbarous act. “ I may perhaps,” he says, 

“ have spoken more feelingly on this sub- 
ject, from having done myself what I do 
condemn in others — destroyed an old- 
fashioned garden. I have long regretted 
its destruction. I destroyed it, not from 
disliking it ; on the contrary, it was a 
sacrifice I made, against my own sensa- 
tions, to the prevailing oj)inion.” 

“No scenery, or object of any kind, can 
be prized by human nature, without re- 
ference to some ideas associated in the 
mind. Natural scenery, however beautiful, 
wdiere it is the only scenery of a country, 
can never be admired by the inhabitants 
as such, w’ithout reference to some ideas 
already existing in their minds, and which 
they may have obtained from reading, 
or from studying the art of sketching 
landscapes. A coimtry wholly composed 
of natural scenery, can never exhibit those 
great contrasts produced by art, which are 
found in a country w’here natural scenery 
prevails, and artificial scenery is only 
occasionally met wdth ; or in one where 
artificiid scenery abounds, and natural 
scenery is of r'are occurrence. The scenery 
which is comparatively rare, in either case, 
whether natural or artificial, will be con- 
sidered as the most beautiful, and as indi- 
cating wealth and refinement in those 
who |K)88es8 it It thus appears that the 
claim, both of the ancient and modem 
styles, to be reckoned as fine arts, is 
entirely relative — not depending on any 
quality of their own, but on their scarcity 
or abundance, relatively to the general 
surfece of the country in which they exist 

“ It has been observed that, of the two 
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style®, that adiioh has the greatest claim 
to be considered a fine art is the geome- 
tric maimer ; but the natural style has 
certain claims, which it would be 
un&ir not to notice. The chief of these 
is the power of selection possessed by the 
aitist, who may imitate scenery of a kind 
not to be met with in a given locality, 
and hence, to a certain extent, produce 
landscapes which could not be confoimdetl 
with the common landscapes of the coun- 
try. If he carried this so far as to intro- 
duce only exotic trees and shrubs, and at 
the same time to make eveiy*' part of the 
scen^ he produced by art in such a man- 
ner as that, while they resemble nature, 
they could never lie mistaken for fortui- 
tous productions, he will have gone as 
far towards rendering landscape-garden- 
ing a fine art, as the nature of tilings ren- 
ders it possible to do.^ — Loudon. 

Sir ^omas Dick Lauder, in the intro- 
ductory observations to his edition of 
“Price on the Picturesque,*' remarks— 
“ It was natural that, in the infancy of 
society, when art was first cultivated, luid 
the attentiou of mankind was first directed 
to works of design, such fonn.s would he 
selected for those arts which were intend- 
ed to please, as were capable of mo>t 
strongly expre.ssing the desium or skill of 
the artist” Again, Mr Alhsun says — 

“ AVhen men firat liegan to consiiler a 
garden as a subject cajjublc of beauty, or 
of bestowing any distinction on its pos- 
sessor, it was natural that they should 
render its form a.s different as possil)lc 
from that of the couritiy around it ; and 
to mark to the sjxjctator, as btnnigly iis 
they could, iKjth the design and the la- 
bour they had bestowed upon it. In*e- 
gular forms, however convenient or 
agreeable, might still be the j^roduction 
of nature ; but forms perfectly regular, 
and divisions completely uniform, imme- 
diately excited the belief of design, and, 
with this belief, all the admiration which 
follows the employment of skill, or even 
of ex}>en8e. That this principle would 
naturally lead the first aitists io garden- 
ing to the production of uniformity, may 
easily bo conceived, as even at present, 
when so different a system of gardening 
prevails, the common |)eople universally 
follow the first system. 

‘‘As gardens, however, are both a 
costly and permanent subject, and are 


consequently less liable to the influence 
of fashion, this taste would not easily be 
altered, and the principal improvements 
which they would receive would consist 
rather in the greater employment of uni- 
formity and expense than in the intro- 
duction of any new design. The whole 
histoiT of antiquity, accordingly, contains 
not, 1 believe, a single instance where 
tliis character was Aviated from in a 
spot considered solely as a garden ; and 
till witliin this centuiy, and in this 
coimt^, it seems not anywhere to have 
been imagined that a garden was capable 
of any otlier beauty than what mi^t 
arise from utility, and from the diq^y 
of art and design.’’ 

The same authority says—" A garden is 
a spot surrounding, or contiguous to, a 
house, and cultivated for the convenience 
or pleasure of tlie family. When men 
first )»epni to ornament such a spot, it 
was natunil that they sliould do with it 
2 IS tliey did witii the liousc to which it 
wits sul>onlinule — viz., by giving it every 
]>ossib]e ap{x^inuice of uniformity, to 
show that tlay liud l>estoweil ialiour and 
ex|iciise the improvement of it In 
the etmntries tiuit were most prujier for 
gardening, in those distinguished by a lino 
climate and l>eautiful scenery, this labour 
and ex|)ense could, in fact, Iw expressed 
in no other way than by ti»e pnjuuction 
of Kueh uniformity. To imitate tliC 
beauty of nature in tlie small scale of a 
garden, would have been ridiculous in a 
country where this l>eauty was to be 
found iij>on the great scale of natui’o ; and 
for what purpobo should they Itestow 
labour or e\)K;ube, for which every miin 
expects credit, iii creating a scene which, 
as it could be little su|)crior to tlie gene- 
ral scenery around them, could conse- 
quently but partially communicate to tlie 
s|K;ctator the belief of this lalwur or this 
expense having been bestowed. The 
beauty of landscape nature has sufficiently 
provided, nie licauty, therefore, that 
was left for man to create, was the beauty 
of convenience or magnificence, both of 
them dependent on the employment of 
art and expense, and both of them best 
expressed by such forms as immediately 
signified the employment of such means.*’ 
In forming a general comparison be- 
tween the ancient or geometrical, and the 
modem or English gardens, Mr Knight 
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‘‘It ajjpears that what constitutes 
the chief exceilenoe of the old garden, is 
richness of decoration and effect, and an 
agreement with the same quedities in 
architecture as the mansion : its defects 
ore stiflhess and formality. The excel- 
lences of the modem garden are verdure, 
undulation of ground, diversity of plants, 
and a more varied and imtural disposition 
of them than had hitherto been practised ; 
its defects, when considered as accom- 
panying architecture, a uniformity of 
chapter too nearly approaching nature ; 
when considered as improved natural 
scenery, a want of that pla3rfiil varieiy of 
outline, by which beautiful scenes in 
nature are eminently distinguished.” 

A departure from the rich and artistic 
Italian style, which had arrived at great 
perfection towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, was forced on this 
country, strange enough to say, soon 
afterwards, by a set of political, poetical, 
and self-interested agitators, wdio, although 
vain enough to l>ecome partisans in the 
general demolition, had not sufficient 
tiilent of themselves to construct a sub- 
stitute, but borrowed the ideas of their 
false concej)tious from tlie Chinese. A 
love of gardening, as an art of design and 
taste, must have l)cen at a low ebb about 
this j)enod ; and it is not improbable that 
the difference in the expense of construct- 
ing an Italian garden, and tliat of one in 
what has been called the modem, or 
English style, might have had its share 
in this crusade, because it suited the 
poverty and declining taste of the times. 

Some, indeed, have gone so far as to 
assert that we even liad not the merit of 
cither borrowing or inventing it. Mala- 
camo, an Italian author of credit, claims 
the invention of what is now called an 
English giirdcn for Cliarles Imanuel, finst 
Duke of Savoy, about the end of the 
sixteenth century. Warton and Eustace 
are of 0])inion that the duke's English 
ganlen at Padua gave an idea of an 
English garden prior to that contiiined in 
the description of Paradise by Milton the 
poet, who, by the way, lias also lieen 
brought forward as a claimant of this 
invention. Gabriel Thouin, a name well 
known in horticultural literature, says 
that the artist Dufrosnoy gave a model of 
a garden in the natural style so early as 
the commencement of tlic last century. 


Boettinger even carries us back for the 
original idea to the description of the 
grotto of Calypso by Homer, the vale of 
Tempo by .Slian, and that of Yaucluse 
by Petrarch. 

In discusring, however, this subject, we 
may remark that the advocates, Wh 
for the modem, or English, and for the 
picturesque style, do not confine them- 
selves entirely to the grounds in proximity 
with tiie mansion, but induae within 
their range of fimey the whole domain, 
and much of the surrounding country; 
so far, indeed, particularly in the latter 
style, that it is difficult to say where their 
garden begins, or where it terminates. 
Sir Uvedale Price, in Emi^B on the Pie- 
turesque, remarks — " What appears to me 
the great defect of modem gardening, in 
the confined sense, is exacUy what has 
given them their greatest reputation — an 
affectation of simplicity, of mere nature 
— a desire of banishing all embellishments 
of art, where art ought to be employed, 
and even in some degree displayed.'* 
Taking gardening, therefore, in the con- 
fined sense above alluded to, we can see 
no real association between a fine man- 
sion, and even tlie best imitations of 
nature artificially created around its very 
walls. Wlierever architecture, even of 
the simplest kind, is employed in the 
dwellings of man, art must be manifest ; 
and all artificial objects may certainly 
admit, and in many instances require, the 
accompaniments of art. The more mag- 
nificent the mansion, and the richer it is 
in architectural detiiils, the more sym- 
nietrical and highly adorned with works 
of art the garden around it should be. 

Eveiy residence of dignity or of archi- 
tectural pretensions requires accompani- 
ments of a decorative and substantial 
character, in conformity with the magni- 
tude of the design. TeiTaces, steps, 
balustrades, vases, fountains, and other 
architectural cmbellisliments are a neces- 
sary and imivci’sal auxiliary to such 
mansions. Repose and security, as well 
as every principle of good taste, demand 
that those should be effectually and dis- 
tinctly protected by an architectural or- 
namental parapet wall. The line of 
demarcation should be unequivocally 
defined. And Gilpin, on the same sub- 
ject, says — “ I think it agreeable to good 
taste that a Grecian, Italian, or any other 
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pile of sufficient character or magnitude, 
should be separated from the park or 
pasture by a wall. In cases where this 
accompaniment is not requisite, or cannot 
well be applied, I prefer a more solid 
fence to a flimsy one ; and a sunk fence, 
I hold,” he continues, ‘^to be totally 
irreconcilable to a shadow of taste.” 

This style of gardening is that in which 
the shape of the ground, of the beds, of 
the walks, and even of the shrubs, is 
regular or symmetrical, such as may 
be formed on paper by a rule and com- 
pass. The ground, if originally flat, 
is reduced to a general level surface, 
over which the beds or borders are distri- 
buted so as to form hgiu^s either simply 
regular — such as squares and parallelo- 
grams — ^repeated one after another, or 
squares and parallelogi-ams, and circles 
and ovals, or other curvilinear figures, so 
arranged as to be symmetrical ; that is to 
say, that one-half of the figure formed by 
the whole shall correspond with the 
other half. When the surface is natu- 
rally irregular, or on a slope, it is thrown 
into different levels, which are joined by 
steep slopes, called terraces, generally 
covered with turf, and ascended and 
descended by stone steps.” Here differing 
from the terrace or architectural style, by 
the absence of panij>et walls, «fcc. ‘‘Each 
of the levels is laid out either regularly 
or ^mmetrically, in the same manner as 
if the whole were only one l>ed ; but the 
figures are, of course, smaller. Small 
trees, or eveigreen shrubs, are distributed 
among the figures, and especially on eacli 
side of the main walks ; and these trees 
and shrubs ought, in strict accordance 
with the style, to be cut or clip]>ed into 
regular shapes. In modem practice this 
is generally neglected ; and its omission 
is a defect, for cut trees are os essential 
to the geometric style, as having the 
ground cut or shaped into artificial sur- 
faces.” — Ladies" Companion to the Flower- 
Garden, 

The cutting here meant does not ex- 
tend to the vagaries of the tensile style 
in its extreme points, for vegetable men, 
monkeys, or peacocks, are not to be 
thought of ; but globos^headed trees, or 
those of a conical or pyramidal form, only 
are tolerated ; and where the cypress will 
thrive, and if a little care is taken in 
training the Irish yew, or Bwedish 


juniper, the two last will be attained 
writhout much artificial efibrt. As the 
orange will not stand our climate, Por- 
tugal laurels, trained to single stems and 
globose hea^ are very properly used as 
a substitute ; and these are in general 
planted in lines by the sides of the prin- 
cipal walks, or in the centre of patches of 
grass, gravel, &c. 

The French style of laying out flower- 
gardens is a modification of the Italian, 
and was established by Le Notre during 
tbe reign of Louis XIV. The great aim 
of the French artist was to display forms, 
and lines, and intricate embroidered 
figures, re(iuiring great skill in transfer- 
ring them from the plan to the ground. 
They were originally less intended for 
growing plants in them, than to show the 
general design of the figures. Modem 
improvements in planting flow^er-gardens, 
aided by the greater amount of proper ma- 
terials, arising from the introduction of so 
many new plants, have nearly overturned 
that taste, and now' we find the most intri- 
cate embroidered i)artcrre8 planted, and 
the colours of the flowers made to produce 
the effect which former artists could only 
imperfectly show', by employing sand, 
earth, <kc., of various shades. The num- 
l)er of plants with which our gardens are 
m>w' stored 8iipj)lies us also w'ith those of 
proper heights and habits. It will readily 
be understood, that for this stylo of par- 
terre the plants must be chosen, in height, 
in ])roj)onion to the size of the figure. 
I^nts of the most pn>curnl)cnt liabit, 
and producing the greatest quantity 
of flowers, are to l)e j)referred. The 
flatness of the surface is to 1 k) relieved by 
statuary, vases, fiustigiate growing shrubs, 
(such as the upright cypress,) or by 
globose-headed oranges in vases, or their 
substitute, Portugal laurels, trained to a 
single stem, and their heads closely 
pruned. 

The French parterre, with its scrolls of 
box, and its smaller beds covered with 
various-coloured sand, presented much 
the same apj>earaiico in winter os it did 
in summer, and was thus more permanent 
in its effect. This, however, to a great 
extent, is now considerably modified by 
planting low-growing flowering plants for 
a summer covering, having recourse to 
the sand, in many cases, only before tl)o 
plants are established in spring, and after 
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they have ceased to flourish in autumn. 
The arabesques or scroll-work of box 
must, however, remain the stime. Our 
present mode of furnishing such parterres 
is to produce effect during three or four 
iriouths only, whereas, according to the 
original design, they remain permanently 
the same. Notwithstanding the ridicule 
that has been attempted to bo cast on 
this style of gardening, there is an agree- 
able association between it, as exemplified 
in some of our largest and best gardens, 
and the parterres of summer flowering 
plants with which it is brought in contrast. 
'I'his is strikingly exemplified at Drurn- 
lanrig Cjistle, and elsewhere, where both 
modes arc earned out upon an extensive 
scale. The little flower-garden on the 
etist front of Newbattle Abbey furnishe.s a 
good example of embroidered scroll-work 
brought into contact with beds of flow’crs. 

Tlio Frciicli term parterre is derived, 
according to James, in his now rare 
translation of Le Sieur Alexander le 
BloiuFs woik, entitled, ‘‘The Theory and 
IVactico of Gardening,” from the Latin 
word parti rc ; but it seems to have a 
nearer relation to the Latin comj)ound 
par and terra — a level, even piece of 
ground — and docs not even seem to imply 
any i)articular decoration or style with 
which it may be furnished and laid out ; 
in fact, in its most limited sense, it means 
a division or jJut of ground, which with 
us is in general called the partciTC or 
flower-garden, l^ai’tcrres are of various 
kinds, the most sim])lo of all being the 
bowling-green, and the most elaborate 
those c»f eiirions figures and cmbn)idery ; 
while ail intermediate description of 
tliem consists in shell and scroll-work, 
with sand alleys hctwocu them. 

Sir William Tomido has long ago laid 
down tlieir form and proportions, and 
observes that an oblong figure is the 
most proper ; and Switzer says the length 
ought to l»c “ two and a hidf times greater 
than the breadt-h, or something more ; ” 
and fimls fault with many French designs, 
(especially those that are in James’s 
work,) as being much too short for their 
breadth. 

The French garden or parterre is de- 
scribed by Mrs Loudon as being formed 
of “ arabesques or scroll-work — or, as the 
French call it, embroidery of box — with 
plain spaces of turf or gnivel, the turf 
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prevailing. The box is kept low, and 
there are but very few parts of the ara- 
besque figures in which flowers or shrubs 
can be introduced. Those plants that are 
used are kept in regular shape by cutting 
or clipping, and little regard is had to 
flowers — the beauty of these gardens con- 
sisting in the figure of the arabesque 
being kept clear and distinct, and in the 
pleasing effect produced on the eye by 
masses of turf, in a country where ver- 
dure is rare in the summer season. 
Those embroidered or arabesque gardens 
originated in Itiily and France, and they 
are better adapted to warm climates than 
to England. They are, indeed, chiefly 
calculated to be seen from the windows of 
the house, and not for being walked in, 
like English flower-gardens.” Some veiy 
good s{K}cimens of this style of planting 
a parterre occur in the flower-gardens at 
Holland House.— ( Plate XXIV.) 

These parterres are in general laid out 
on fine turf— a thing not often met with 
on the Continent ; and in default of that, 
gi'avel, sand, or powdered materials of 
various colours. 

We have elsewhere observed that this 
style became general in France during 
tlic liixiirions reign of Louis XIV., at 
which period most of the then known 
ails of design were much encoiu’aged ; at 
the same time, it is somewhat singular 
that such a style should have been at all 
adopted iu a country in which turf suc- 
ceeds so ill, and in which gravel is seldom 
to be met with. With these two mate- 
rials it was much better adapted to 
England ; and, therefore, the French 
gardens laid out in the latter country 
(few specimens of which now exist) were 
iu their day admitted to bo far better 
kept than those of tlie country in which 
the style oi-iginated, or mther was in part 
copied from the Italian, and improved 
upon by Le Notre. These parterres con- 
sisted of turf beds, dug beds edged with 
box, and embroidered or scroll work, 
formed chiefly of dw arf box, from a foot 
or more in breadth, till it gradually 
tapered to a point at tlie termination of 
the scroll — although in some cases it 
terminated obtusely, according to the 
figure represented, 'fhe broader parts of 
the dug beds only contained plants, and 
these were in general of low growth, 
planted in rows and at equal distances. 

4 H 
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Sometimes trees and compact growing 
shrubs were also admitted ; but those, fis 
well as the flowering plants, were sub- 
jected to the knife and the shears, so that 
no plant was allowed to assume its natu- 
ral character. Even those planted by 
tlie sides of the principid walks in linos, 
or in other places on the ginss or gravel, 
were cut into regular shapes — into luills, 
cones, or pyramids — but so as never to 
interfei*e with the gi'iind object in view — 
namely, that of showing the entire figure 
of the parterre at once, as a complete and 
harmonious whole. Hence all such gar- 
dens should 1)6 seen from a considerable 
height above them, and as so com])letely 
exemj)lified, upon a large scale, at such 
places iis Drumlaurig Castle and Holland 
House. 

In regard ti> the boundai'y of a French 
garden, it should l>e, if uj)un a large scale, 


sufficiently enclosed by a phalanx of 
hedges, which some prefer to architec- 
tural walls, gradually rising from front 
to back, from the height of about 3 feet, 
to that of 30 or more, according to the 
space enclosed. These hedges should 
run piu^xllel to each other, and be gradu- 
ated in distance from each other by their 
respective heights, but still so that when 
viewed f!*om the interior they may not 
ap])ear as wholly distinct. 

In fig. 813, which exemplifies a French 
garden in the style of Louis XIV., the 
marginal borders arc furnished with up- 
right cypresses and other cvergrecns,with 
globose heads, and trained to one stem, 
and ]>lanted alternately. The centre is a 
laisin of water with a fountain. 

This garden is laid out in the rich 
compm'tment style, and consists, besides 
the nuu*ginal borders ami biisin, of huir 
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rich embroidered scroll patterns in dwarf- 
box, and shells of grass at the four cor- 
ners. The whole surface between the 
beds and embroidery is laid over with 
gravel or sand of various colours, and 
edged with lines of box. Around the 
basin is a border for flowers with yews ; 
and other symmetrical shrubs and vases 
set on stone ])linths are disj)osed tlirough- 
out tlic wdiole. To adapt this garden 
somewhat to the prevailing taste, the 
grass-shell patterns, the outer marginal 
V)ordcr, and that around the basin of 
water, may be transformed into borders 
for flowei’s. 

Fig. Ml 4 sliows a garden in the modern 
Frenclj style, evidently a mixture of tlic 
ancient and modern manners. 


Ylir. 8M. 



The architectural division of the geome- 
trical stylo has been more cultivated in 
Fnglaiul than in France, probably arising 
from the gi'oater wealth of the former 
country ; though many si)ecimens of great 
merit "existed in the latter towairds the 
close of the reign of its most luxurious 
monarch, and for some time after his 
death. Few of these, however, now exist 
A taste for architectural gardens is now 
much cultivated in England, no doubt 
arising from an increjised taste for man- 
sion architecture, which Wixs by no means 
general in Britain, if wc except ecclesias- 
tical buildings, until tow'ards the begin- 
ning of the present century. 


The architectural style should always 
adjoin the mansion, and be completely 
separated from the rest of the grounds, 
as we have already stated, by an archi- 
tectural parapet or wall. Its an-ange- 
ments within should be scrupulously 
symmetrical, and the walks should be 
gravel or pavement, not grass, and be 
margined wdth stone, earthenware, or 
metallic edgings. 

Terrace gardens are merely a species of 
the architectural style, being formed on 
one or more levels according to the fall 
of the gi’ound, and each foil being sepa- 
rated fi*om the other by architectural 
walls liighly enriched with open balus- 
trading, and vases over the piers, <tc. 
They are, j>erhai>s, of all gardens, the 
luost imj)osing when seen from the high- 
est terrace, or from the balconies or win- 
dows of tlie liousc. They are also inter- 
esting dui'ing winter from the abundance 
(»f mural decorations, flights of steps, sculp- 
ture, and the delineation of the beds, even 
when denuded of their summer occupants. 

AVe may briefly pass over the Tonsile 
and Dutch styles, as neither is at all 
likely to be a])preciated in this country ; 
the former on account of the unnatural 
and grotesque maimer of trimming the 
trees and shrubs in imitation of birds, 
bea.sts, and cabinet-work, and the latter 
for absurdities little inferior. The latter 
was introduced by King AA^illiam JIL, 
and ])rcvailed in this countiy for about 
half a ccntuiy. It consisted of sloping 
terraces of grass, regular shapes of land 
and water formed ly ait, and quaintly 
adorned with trees in pf)ts, or planted 
alternately, and clipped to preserve the 
most regular symmetry. 

Regarding geometrical flowcr-gai'dens, 
we are glad to find Sir Joseph Paxton 
agi-eeing with us in opinion, that, “ wdien 
tlie dis]>osition of the ground will admit, 
the French j)ai’torre, or geometrical^ 
flow’er-garden, is above all others tha 
most of all to be recommended, because 
of its readily admitting the greatest va- 
riety of flowers throughout the season.*' 
The annexed design, flg. 815, was sent 
to Sir Joseph by Mr Bi'own, then of 
the gardens at Stow’e, and is calculated 
for certain situations. ‘^The parterre,” 
Sir Joseph continues, ‘‘affords the great- 
est focilitics. Planting in masses produces 
tlie most imposing effect ; arrangement 
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of the beds and contrasting of colours is 
the chief thing to be considered ; succes- 

Fig. S15. 



sion of plants is also indispensable; the 
propagation bv cuttings, seeds, dc., and 
keeping in rescTve to turn out when a 
bed is ready to receive them.*’ The plants 
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recommended by Mr Brown for this gar- 
den are as follows 

Planti oecHp^nff the hide in eprinf^.^ 
1, Hyacintlis, of sorts ; 2 Tulips, of sorts ; 
;h Narcissus, of sorts ; 4, Violas, of sorts, 
standiird roses ; 5, Crocuses, of sorts ; 6, 
ViohiR, of sorts ; 7, Herbaceous phuits and 
rost‘s ; Hyacintlis, of sorts ; 9, Ibinuncu- 
lufjes,of 8(»rts; lO, Anenuuies, of sorts; 1 1, 
Mathiola annua, warlot and pnrjde, tunied 
out of pots; 12. Herbaceous plants and 
annuals ; l.'b Mathiala annua, scarlet and 
]airpk*, turned out of potwS ; 14, Viidas of 
h.*rts. standard rt»>es in the centre ; lo, 
tKnoiiiera iu:i*'r«Kurpa ; Id. liaminculus, 
bordered with Moovdiops; l7/ruli[w, bor- 
dered with sno\vtlr«‘p<; ItS, Mathiola an- 
nua, scarlet and ptirplc, lurnetl out *»f pots, 

J^IanU' iff suminf^r tnni atitumtt, — 1, Choice 
dahlias. <*f sorts ; 2. (h»., do. ; .3, dt»., do. ; 
4, \ erhrua nK haidris. standard ro>e ; /i, 
( 'ah'e<»l:tnas. of sorts; Kuclisia gracilis, 
and imcrophylla ; 7. Herbaceous plants 
anti roses ; Heiiotropinin pernviamiin, 
lual scarlet pelarjoninius ; 9, Salvia fub 
gens atul s{>len«lens ; lt>. Salvia fulgens 
and involucrala ; 11. l,.obelia erinns and 
nanus, standard ro.se ; 12, Herbaceous 
]>lants and animals : Id, Matluola anima, 
Sown in spring ; 1 i, \dolius. f»f sorts, sfan- 
danl ro.se in the centre ; Id, (Knotheni 
inacrocarpa ; H», Cainjamula pyrainidalis, 
and Lobelia fulLfons, ini.xed ; 17 , Caiu- 
j)anula ]»ersieifolia and Lobelia sj)Iendens ; 
IS, Mathiola annua, scarlet and jjurple, 
s(o\n in sj>ring. 

d’lio follfAving design, hg. Sjd, is by 
Mr Smith, of Snelslon Hall, Derbyshire, 
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and i.s published with the following re- 
marks ill the “Magiizinc of Hotiiny” : “It 
would agree with any miwlcni building; 
but there is something of antiquity about 
it which corresfKmds lictter with a Gothic 
structure ; and when ivell enriched with 
flowers and other curi<jsiiies, it renders 
the parterre exceedingly pleasant to the 
sight, llic one here shown has gi’avel 


walks and box edgdngs, and woultl answer 
well if the beds were planted in masses ; 
but it is stocked chiefly with about fKM) 
species of herbaceous plants. Hy this 
mixture of planting, witliont farther trou- 
ble, there is a successional sliow of flowei*K 
the whole year; and, in adilition, the 
vacancies are w>wn in the spring with 
some of the best annuals, chiefly of a 
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minor character. The herbaceous plants 
are chiefly hardy, yet they require some 
degree of shelter from the north winds, and 
protection from the mischief of hares and 
rabbits. Any light wire-fence or trellis- 
ing answers for protection, and likewise 
for the support of climbing plants. On 
the outer side of the guard, a second fence 
or screen would be useful, and highly 
ornamental, if composed of evergreen 
shrubs, and planted alternately with rho- 
dodendrons, cypress, and magnolias, Ac.” 

The flower-garden iu front of the house 
at Treutlium was laid out from designs of 
Charles Barry, Esq., who greatly altered 
and improved the mansion. It is in the 
Ihilian-torraccd style ; but the situation/ 
from being ho low, has not been favour- 
able for carrying out this princii>lo. We 
have seen this garden, and consider it an 
excellent specimen of a style wliicli we 
greatly admire, not only in design, but 
also in the high state of keeping so con- 
spicuously bhown in every department 
under Mr Flemings management. The 
following very judicious criticpie upon it 
is by au anonymous corrOvspomU'nt of 
‘‘The GardcnoiV Clironicle / and jxs it is 
in accordance with our own ideas, we give 
it iu full : — 

‘‘The ])laiiting and giwping of the 
various nuusses are managed with the 
utmost skill. Each grouj) contrasted 
admiral>]y with its neighbour, not only in 
c<»lour, but in proportion of growth, — a 
]>oint of (piito as much importance ns 
coh)ur in a garden of this kind. Nothing 
can tend si> much to destroy what may 
be termed .unity of cxjjrcssion in a geo- 
metrical garden, as the in isa]>pli cation of 
plants, causing them to ])resent to the eye 
the whole thing out of balance. It creates 
an unsiitisfactory feeling, and robs us of 
that pleasing sensation which proportion, 
either in architectural or geometrical gar- 
<iciis, always produces. One t)f the chief 
ornaments of a garden of tliis kind is 
sculpture, which enriches by its classic 
contmst the entire S(;eiie; indeed, no gar- 
den in tins style, of any pretensions what- 
ever, is worthy of the name without the 
aid of this kindred art. Mere bald or 
empty geometrical figures in winter re- 
<juire soinotbing to warm them up, some- 
thing on which the mind can repose wdth 
satisfaction. At Trentham these aculptnro 
omumeuts are not w^auting. Some of them 


are figures of pure white Italian marble, 
bearing the impress of no mean chisel ; 
and the good taste which so abundantly 
predominates at this fine establishment 
has distributed them with the very best 
effect.*’ When the flowering season i.s 
past, the beds are not left naked and bare ; 
“ the flowers are supplanted by dwarf ever- 
greens, native heaths, Ac., which keep up 
during winter both character and interest, 
and contrast admirably with the figures, 
va.ses, therms, and other ornamental 
statuary. The fountains in the flower- 
garden, as may readily be supposed, are 
of a simple kind. The plain jets d*eau 
will alw‘ays suj)ersede spinning-wheels, 
globes, convolvuliLses, Ac., and are also 
always in better taste. There are few 
things so badly managed in this country 
as foiinbiius. This does not consist so 
much in their application as in the con- 
trivances which are brought into play to 
effect tlie work, which are anything but 
chaste, natural, and appropriate.” 

Orange trees, in highly ornamental 
boxes or vases, are used to embellish the 
finest Ihiliaii gardens ; but as these, from 
the coldness of our climate, arc excluded 
from our gardens, excepting for a few 
months in summer, and even this only in 
the most favoured situations, the Portu- 
gal laurel is used here its a substitute. 
These arc arranged iu lines along the 
margins of tlie]>rinci]^al walks ; and from 
being selected with tall straight stems, a 
character easily given them by their being 
growui in closely-] >lan ted shrubberies and 
Cixrefully ])runed up, their heads are shaped 
into globuliir forms, and being closely 
})runed, not cli])[>ed, can scarceh‘ be recog- 
nised at a little distance from the omnge. 
The laurel has also an advantage over the 
orange ; for, being hardy, they give a re- 
freshing air to the garden during wdnter. 
^riie boxes in which they are grown may 
be without bottoms, to allow' the roots to 
extend into the natural soil below', which, 
by giving them greater vigour, will, at 
the same time, keep them in a healthy 
and grcen state. 

This s])lcndid garden extends over a 
space of between five and six acres. It 
is Ijxid out in the parallel style, of which 
figs. 817 and 818 are examples, (but not 
of any part of the garden in question,) 
the geneml surface of the beds at Trent- 
hani being from 3 to 4 feet below the 




level of the broad and straiirht ^Tavcl 
valks. The beds in which tlie flowt'rs 
and shrubs are ])lanted are elevated in 
the centre from 9 to 12 incheS; in propor- 
tion to their respective sizes. The j»rin- 
cipal w^alk, of great breadth, extends down 
the middle, from the centre of the garden 
front of the mansion, to the extremity 
towards the lake, wlierc it terminates, and 
joins another princi])al walk which sur- 
rounds the whole. Tlicse elevated walks 
are in coirect keeping w'ith the Italian 
style ; and from them the 
whole ])lan of the garden and 
the rich display of flowering 
plants are seen as upon a ma]). 

Fig. 819 is an example of 
a triangular garden, placed 
either in front of the house or 
by the side of a broad w'alk 
running ]>arallel to its base k 
The broad walks are grass, to 
unite with the lawn, which 
stUTounds it on two sides ; the 
narrow walks are of grfivel, 
with box edgings, a is a basin 
of water, with or without a 
fountain. This basin is mult- 
angular, the surface of the 
water being 1 foot above the 
surface of the ground, and it 
is surrounded with a polished 


stone plinth or margin, on the top of 
M'hich small ^ases may be phurd. The 
pt'dostals c r are for two vases of j)ro- 
pr»rtionato size. In planting this gar- 
den. harmony of c(»]our >\ill be produced 
by the small circular beds in the ehain- 
])attcrn heing planted with yellow calce- 
olarias, the scroll with s<‘arlet verl>cna.s 
and the margin vith Nomophylla insignis. 
The angular divisions in the centre, of 
which there are eight, are t(» he ])lant(‘d 
with blue and yellow alternately, hut 


Tig. M!>. 
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using different plants from those named 
above,— scarlet geraniums in the two 
larger angles, and variegated-leaved do. 
in the two smaller angl^ 

The long straight borders may have a 
row of standard roses in the middle, the 
stems of which will afford support for 
creeping plants ; the ground to be planted, 
if contrast of colouring be aimed at, with 
purple, yellow, and white. 

Our figure, although complete in itself, 
may, with every propriety, be extended 
on the opposite side of the basin of water, 
or indeed on the two other sides also, this 
last producing a cruciform garden of great 
interest and size. A flower-garden very 
similar to this exists in the beautiful 
grounds of tlie Dowager Duchess of Bed- 
ford, at Camden Hill. 

Fig. 820 is a specimen of a Gothic flower- 
garden, laid out in IGIO by Solomon 


Fig. S20. 



('aus, one of the most eminent architects 
and engineers of his day, and which long 
existed in the once celebi'ated gardens at 
Heidelberg. This design is so complete 
that it w'ould be impossible to take out 
one bed and substitute anotlicr for it, 
without deranging the whole figure. This 
is a test of the perfection of the figure, as 
it is also of all architectural ones, of which 
wo have given so many examples. The 
margins should be of stone, and the bor- 
ders slightly sunk. The centre may be a 
basin of water, with a fountain or not; 
and if so, a Gothic vase should be placed 
on the pedestal. 

This figure has been published in vari- 


ous works. We have, however, never seen 
it executed. 

¥\g. 9SA \a a geometrical g^T&eu, ad- 
mitting of a proft^on of sculptural deco- 


Pig. 821. 



rations. The centre may be an elliptical 
basin, with or without a fountain. The 
principal entrances to be at a a. In the 
circles in the marginal borders may be 
placed vases ; and also in the two smaller 
circles in the elliptical border. The sur- 
rounding parapet wall should be strictly 
architecturiil, with balustradiug dividing 
it into })anels, surmounted with vases. 
A sun-dial may occupy the space b. 

If upon a huge scale, this figure might 
be cut out on gi’ass, and so, indeed, form 
in itself a very complete flower-garden foi* 
a very considerable ])lacc. Instead of 
being enclosed with an architectural wall, 
it might be bounded by a gi'assy terrace 
bank, backed up with shrubbery. It 
might also form part of a flower-garden 
of the fii*st chiss, either in connection 
with other figures, or isolated, as is so well 
exemplified at Drumlanrig, where many 
gardens of this description are employed 
in the production of a whole. 

The architectural flower-garden, which 
forms the subject of Plate XXXIV., has 
recently been designed by us for a resi- 
dence now in progress of erection on the 
west coast of Scotland, and is, as will be 
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seen by onr Plate, immediately in front considerably towards the jmi'k. Tlje prin- 
of the mansion^ a highly-enriched archi- cipal entrance ^ the house is on the 
tectural edifice. The site of the projected south front, and indicated in onr Plate by 
garden is on the west front of the man- the stpiare gravel court, enclosed by a 
sion, which stands on elevated ground, handsome stone balustrading, fig. 822 , 
falling, as will be seen by the section, extending from the south-east comer of 



the building to tlie offices, which form a 
wing to the liouse, receding so far back 
as to leave the entrance front-elevation 
quite open to view. On tlie opposite or 
west front is placed an architectural con- 
servatory, in the same style as the man- 
sion. This conservatory communicates 
by a private door, as seen iu the ctwner, 
with the ladies’ boudoir. The garden is 
entered by a private gate in the parapet 
wall, separating it from the cmiri-yard, 
by a folding door from the grand corridor 
near the centre of tlie building, and by 
descending a flight of steps from the 
higher grounds at the extremity of the 
conservatory, tis well as hy an ascending 


flight of steps from the park in front, 
near whicli one of the main ajiproaches 
to the mansion ]}a.sses, and is thus ar- 
ranged so that the family may pass direct 
through the flower-garden to tlie park in 
this direction ; or, being set down there, 
can walk uji to the house through tlie 
garden, instead of driving round to the 
front door, 'riie whole garden is enclosed 
within a substantial parii|)ct ashlar stone 
wall, with a richly-cut open stone balus- 
trading divided into jianels hy project- 
ing piers, and tliese arc surmounted 
with handsome carved stone vases . — (Tide 
fig. 823.) 

The situation, like most in the west of 


Fi-. 82:{. 



Scotland, being damp, GO inches being 
about the avenige fall of rain ])er annum, 
we have adopted stone pavement for not 
only the smaller walks, but the broad 
terraces also, which are all edged with the 
same material. The pavement used is 
the Caithness flag-stone, in lengtlis of 
from 4 to 8 feet each, and of breadths to 
suit the various parts, the whole being, 
as well as the edgings, polished and 
covered with three coats of linseed oil on 
the top surface, rendering the stone com- 
pletely impervious to damp, which it 
naturally is, more so than any other found 
ill Britain. The oil also lessens the dis- 
position to become discoloured by the 
growth of lichens, for which the dampness 
of the climate is highly favourable. The 
whole of thi.s pavement is laid upon brick 


piers, leaving a space below of 12 inches 
clear ; and, at convenient distances, cast- 
iron square gratings, 5 inches on the side, 
arc placed for tiic escape of the water that 
falls on the suiface, and which is carrie<l 
away by drains laid under the principal 
waits. 

The soil in the flower-beds is made only 
lo indies deep, and laid upon a w'dl- 
drained bottom, tlic better to carry off 
tlie superfluous water which falls on the 
surface. The beds are also slightly raised 
at their centres ; and, to jirevent tlio 
smaller jdants from being beaten down, 
or splashed over with mud, in the time of 
heavy rains, the surface of the bods, at 
planting, is covered over with small peb- 
ble-stones from tlio sea-boach, and on 
those the branches of the plants rest, 
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instead of on the damp soil. These stones 
are to be ndced off in autumn, when the 
flowering season is past, and laid by to 
bleach with the rains of winter till the 
following planting season arrives. The soil 
to be used is of a light sandy nature, a 
strong soil in so damp a climate being the 
worst adapted for flower-garden borders. 

The artistic decorations in this garden 
are the great extent of parapet-walls, with 
their vases, balustrading, &c., the flights of 
steps, enclosed within polished stone mar- 
gins and with low hand-rails, with vases 
placed on plinths at top and bottom. A 
fountain occupies the centre of the square 
garden, while two colossal vases occupy 
the pedestals near the two ends of the 
longitudinal garden, and Canova's Hebe 
the centre pedestal. 

In this Plate we have attempted to give 
in colours the arrangement of the plants 
in the various beds ; and, so far as we are 
aware, this is done for the first time. In 
the longitudinal parterre, on the highest 
terrace next the mansion, it will be ob- 
served that only the three primary colours, 
red, yellow, and blue, are employed — using, 
to produce those colours, Calceolaria am- 
plexicaule, pegged down, for the yellow 
centre beds; Nemophilla insiguis, blue, 
for the side ones, on one side ; and Ver- 
bena melindrca, scarlet, for the opposite 
side. The whole of this parterre is mar- 
gined with polished stone edgings ; but, 
on account of the circular figures, box 
edging is used to separate the narrow 
walks, laid with white sea-shingle from 
tlie earthen borders, thus throwing in the 
two neutral colours, white and green. In 
the smaller flower-garden, in front of the 
conservatory, the sides of all the walks 
being in straight lines and acute angles, 
the edging employed is polished stone, and 
the same material is used for the surface 
of the walks. The dark-shaded square at 
each comer is occupied with a vase set on 
a proportioned plinth ; and, as the beds are 
small, the following dwarf-gi’owing plants 
are to be employed to produce the requi- 
site colours, viz.— The five scarlet beds are 
planted with Verbena Tweediana gran- 
diflora ; the four central yellow ones with 
Calceolaria amplexicaule ; and the four 
side yellow ones are sown with Lasthenia 
califomica. The five blue beds are sown 
with Brachycome ibiridifolia var, csemlea, 
pegged down. The three pur|)le beds are 
VOL. I. 


sown with Campanula Lorei, and the four 
green beds with mignonette, the nearest 
approach to green we have fitted for the 
purpose. The square garden around the 
fountain is planted with two primaiy 
colours, red and yellow — ^the former pro- 
duced by Anagallis grandiflora and Sapo- 
naria calabrica, one in each bed; and 
Anthemis arabica, and Sanvitalia pro- 
cumbens, to produce the latter colour, 
also one in each bed. 

The longitudinal garden in the centre 
or second terrace is to be planted as fol- 
lows : The four blue beds in the marginal 
lines to be planted with Anagallis cflcrulea; 
the remaining sixteen blue beds to be 
planted alternately with Convolvolus 
minor and Liipinus nanus ; the four mar- 
ginal yellow beds to be jdanted with 
yellow calceolarias, pegged down ; while 
the twenty-one yellow beds towards 
the centre of the figure are to be sown 
wdth Anthemis arabica, Lupinus luteus, 
pegged dowm, and Lasthenia califomica, 
planted alternately. The four scarlet 
beds in the external line to be sown with 
Dianthus chinensis, and Saponaria cala- 
brica ; and the twenty scarlet beds to- 
wards the centre of the figure to be 
planted wuth scarlet verbenas of different 
varieties. The eight rose-coloured beds 
to be sown wuth Clarkia pulchella var, 
rosea, Anagallis arvensis, and Rhodanthe 
manglesii. The gi’een beds to be sown 
with mignonette. 

The lower garden, or third terrace, is 
to be filled with pliuits of larger growth, 
being farther from the windows. The 
red beds to be entirely planted with 
scarlet pelargoniums, retained in their 
pots and })limged, and pegged down. 
The marginal yellow borders to be sown 
wuth Eschscholtzia califomica; and the 
three central ones filled with yellow cal- 
ceolarias, planted pretty close, so as to 
cover the space, and to be allowed to 
attain their natural height. The four 
larger blue beds towards the points of the 
Gothic figure to be planted with Salvia 
patens; the others witii Centaurea cyanus, 
Lupinus elegans. Lobelia heterophylla, 
L. ramosa, and Gilia capitata, alternately; 
the six purple beds wdth purple candy- 
tuft and Prismatocarpus Specidum alter- 
nately. The six dark-coloured beds to 
be filled with Scabiosa atropurpura, or 
the darkest shades of dahlias, pegged 

4 I 
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do^ (doae to tbi g^imd. The two 
pmpet*waUs to be covered with 

ornamental plants, but not in any way 
to take from their architectural character. 
Tlie climate being exceedingly mild, 
jachsias, the newer globularias, hydran- 
geas, ceanothus, and similar half-hardy 
plants, may be planted, and the bor- 
ders between the walls and the walks be 
sown with mignonette, with abundance of 
tuberous and bulbous spring and autum- 
nal flowering-plants permanently estab- 
lished in it 

The object of the above mode of 
arrangement is to produce those pleasing 
effects, which masses of beautiful and 
decided colours are capable of displaying, 
and which tlie same amount of colour, 
indiscriminately scattered over the sur- 
face, must ever fail in j)rodiiciiig. Another 
object to be attained is, that this garden 
may be in perfection from the first of 
August until destroyed by the autiinm 
frosts, as at that period only the pro- 
prietor occupies tliis residence. 

The geometrical flower-garden and its 
connection with the mansion are shown 
on Plate XXIX., wliich is an isometri- 
cal view of Nuthill House, the residence 
of 0. Tyndall Bruce, Esq., Fifeshire. 
The design for the mansion was given by 
Messrs Bum and Bryce, and is an excel- 
lent specimen of a style in which these 
eminent architects greatly excel. The 
design and arrangement of the sun’ound- 
ing grounds and flower-garden were com- 
mitted to M. Ilous, an Italian architect 
and landscape-gardener of rising emi- 
nence. The situation is somewhat ele- 
vated, standing in a park of considerable 
extent, well wooded, and sufficiently un- 
dulated, but possessing no features of 
grandeur or of age, the whole being com- 
paratively of modem creation — the origi- 
nal residence of the family being Falk- 
land Palace, in the immediate vicinity. 
The antiquarian ass(^ciations vrithin view 
are, however, of great interest — namely, 
the ancient palace of Falkland, often oc- 
cupied by the Scottish kings up to the 
time of James VI. as a hunting-seat ; and 
the East Lomond hill, and Mearlsford, 
near its base, with their ancient British 
fortifications, supposed, by Colonel Miller 
and otijer antiquarians, to have been the 
site of the celebrated battle of Mons Gram- 
piuB, the exact site of which has puzzled 


aa^uaiians as much as the birthplaoa 
of Homer. The entrance to the mansioii 
is on the north front ; the other three^ or 
principal fronts, are surrounded, as will 
be seen by our Plate, by the flower-gar« 
den, arranged in the geometrical style — * 
constituting, as it were, a base upon 
'which the beautiful stmeture stands, 
uniting the forms of surrounding nature 
with the more regular and uniform out- 
lines of the building. On tlie east front, 
beyond the hountlary of the parterres, 
the ground falls rapidly ; and although 
enclosed upon this side by a substantial 
reteiuing-wiill, the parai>et, lieing of very 
elegant balustnuling, divided into com- 
partments by stpaire piens, finished W’itli 
w*cll-proj)Oi*tioned v*uses, only rises about 
2 feet alxne the grouiui-level within — 
thus securing ample protci'tion, without 
intercepting the view of the well-arranged 
park seenerv beyond, even when viewed 
from the ground-floor windows of theliouse. 

The parterre on this side is chaste and 
unpretending in its arrangement, being 
surrounded by a broad gravel- walk, and 
intersected at the centre, where a very 
elegant fountain of stone is placed. Along 
the inner margins of this walk are j>Iaco(l 
longitudinal flower-beds, siq)arated into 
j)arts by circular ones, with two larger 
figures cut out on the giiuss lawn winch 
forms the centre and greater part of this 
conipartineut. These beds are planted in 
the grouping manner, and have a very 
good effeet, on account of their not being 
crowded together, and the plants being 
kept closely pegged down to the ground. 
On the western front the design is in one 
compartment, as the space here is only 
about half the length of the lost, an 
area or sunk garden occui)ying the re- 
mainder of the length of this front, and 
which is separated from the upper part 
by a highly ornamental low puraj>et-walh 
in which is placed a flight of steps, to 
connect the tw’o i>art8 together. This 
lower garden may be regarded as a private 
I>artcrre, as it is immediately in front of 
those apartments occupied chiefly by the 
family. Against the wall which l)ounds 
the northern side of this lower garden it 
is proposed to erect a handsome conserva- 
tory and aviary in connection with Mrs 
Bruce’s boudoir, which, when carried into 
effect, will render Nutliill a very perfect 
specimen of a private gentleman’s resi- 
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deaoe. The paartem cm the weetem ode, 
tm we have obsenred, is rerj dif- 

ferent from that on the opposite front 
it is more elaborate in its details, and its 
fountain is more richly carved. Descend- 
ing from this compartment by flights of 
stone steps placed in a turf-terrace bank, 
we reach one terrace already laid out with 
flower-beds, and afterwards another, now 
in course of being finished. This latter is 
separated from the park by a wire-fence, 
which, commencing at the north-west 
corner of the dressed grounds, passes, first 
in a straight line, and afterwards in a cir- 
cuitous manner, through the grounds, and 
terminates again at the south-east corner 
or end of the retaining-wall. On the 
south or principal front, a very elegant 
stone fountain — not, however, yet erected 
— is to occupy the centre. Tim parterres 
on each side are planted with scarlet 
geraniums, verbenas, and similar sho\N^ 
flower-garden plants, while those at the 
two ends are laid out in sand. Beyond 
the gravel- walk, which surrounds all the 
parterres, and also intersects them, the 
ground at the south side rises gradually, 
and continues to do so for a great dis- 
tance back — not, however, in one regular 
slope, but in a graceful undulating man- 
ner, and is at last lost in the woods and 
plantations which surroniid it. The 
whole of this enclosed ground is laid out 
in the natural style, but without the sur- 
face being in any part broken. Groups of 
rhododendrons, and other flowmring and 
evergreen shrubs, are artfully disposed, 
and feather down to the grassy sward. 
Oniamcntal trees are profusely scattered 
about, amongst which are many i*are 
couifcrte, which w’ill in time give a new 
character to the aspect of the place. The 
three fountains to which we liave referred 
will bo found figured in our article Foun- 
tains, the drawings having been kindly 
put at our disposal by the liberal and 
excellent proj)rietor. They are from the 
designs of M. Rous, and are cut out of 
stone procured in the neighbourhood, and 
executed by Mr Howie, we believe a 
self-taught sculptor, now extensively em- 
ployed in Edinburgh, and rapidly rising 
to eminence in his profession. One thing 
in connection with the fountains at Nut- 
hill deserves notice ; — they are not mere 
jets, but are abundantly supplied with 
water at all times, and that under a high 


d^free of pTtmxee,0tixig supplied frote 
an artifid^ lake more thm 100 frsi 
above their own level, the supply-pipes 
being 4 inches in diameter. This supply 
also serves the mansion and offices ; and 
ample provision is made, in case of fire, 
that the whole stream may be brought to 
bear upon the edifice. 

Objection may be made to our giving 
Nuthill House and flower-garden as a 
specimen of what such things should be, 
on account of the garden not extending 
over a greater amount of surfece. We, 
however, think that a moderately sized 
garden well kept, as this one is, is much 
preferable to a larger space kept in a less 
masterly manner. Our chief object in 
choosing this as an example is to show 
the connection of the geometric flower- 
garden with the mansion, and also its 
capability of being united with the park 
on the one hand, and the natural style 
of dressed ground on the other, without 
the slightest violation of good taste in 
either case. 

The flow’er-garden at Drumlanrig Castle 
may be given as another example, where 
the geometrical style is carried out on the 
three sides adjoining the baronial man- 
sion, and extended to a great distance in 
majestic terraces, in advance of the prin- 
cipal front. The flower-garden here 
covers an area of upw^ards of twenty-one 
acres, the whole of w hich is seen from the 
principal windows and spacious terraces 
which surround the castle. About one 
half of that space in laid out in the geo- 
metric manner, each compartment being 
different in design, and differently fur- 
nished. Beyond this, upon a noble 
gi'assy lawn, tlie gardenesque form begins; 
and beyond that, the refined picturesque 
is introduced, which unites the whole 
wdth the surrounding 8cener}\ 

Plate XXVI. exhibits the beautiful 
Italian flower-garden of the Duke of 
Devonshire at Chiswick. It may be 
interesting to notice that the idea which 
led to the erection of the original villa 
and Ibilian gardens at Chiswick was 
borrowed fix)m a well-known villa of 
Palladio's. It w^as then considered as a 
model of taste, although not entirely 
without faults — some of which, Mr Wal- 
pole observes, were occasioned by a too 
strict adherence to rules and symmetry ; 
and Lord Hervey sarcastically remarks 
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of it, that it was^k) small to inhabit, 
and too large to hang one’s watch in.** 
Its courts were then, as now, dignified by 
its picturesque cedars ; and its gardens, 
so early as 1770, were noted for the 
purity of the Italian style in which they 
were laid out. The house was remodelled 
in 1796, under the direction of Mr Wyatt, 
afterwa^s Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, by the 
addition of two wings. The Italian gar- 
dens were at the same time greatly altered, 
by the removal of certain puerile con- 
ceits** not considered suitable to the taste 
of the day. The style was, however, 
strictly retained. A farther change took 
place in 1814-15, under the direction of 
Lewis Kennedy, Esq., at that period the 
leading landscape-giu'dener in England. 
Slight alterations and improvements have 
since taken place, and the gardens now 
exist as shown in our Plate. It in some- 
what singular that a place of so much 
consequence as Chiswick Villa should 
have withstood the shock of the revolu- 
tion in style, and that it should remain 
so perfect a specimen of the Italian 
school, and be in itself probably the only 
residence in Bribiin which hasrebxined that 
style in anything like its original purity. 

The flower-garden is of a semicircular 
form, placed in front of a splendid con- 
servatory, elevated upon a well-j)roj>or- 
tioned terrace base. This conservatory is 
approached in front — at the centre, as well 
as at the two ends — by flights of steps. 
It is kept continually gay with flowers, 
and has long been remarkable for the ex- 
cellence of cultivation and higli keeping 
which is displayed, even to the minutest 
points. The gi*cater part of the beds arc 
cut out on gntss, and bordered with gravel- 
walks. The two central or principal par- 
terres are on gravel, with box edgings. 
The squares along the sides of the outer 
walk, as well as two within the parterre, 
are pedestals, on which excellent specimens 
of sculpture are placed ; and behind 
those, by the side of the semicircular 
walk, are planted three rows of standard 
roses. 

Plate XXX. shows the ground-plan of 
the large palm-stove at Kew, and the 
flower-garden surrounding it, which in 
part, or as a whole, might, with slight 
modifications, be ada)>tcd to the grounds 
around a highly architectural mansion. 
This magnificentstructure, of which Plate 


XIV. is a view, stands on rather elevated 
ground, near to the artificial piece of 
water originally formed by Sir William 
Chambers, — a portion of which we have 
shown in front, with its parapet-wall 
bordering the principal gravel-walk which 
leads to this conservatory. As will be 
seen by our Plate, the conservatory stands 
very properly upon a terrace of gravel, 
ascended to by flights of stone steps op- 
posite each of tlie four entrances. Tlie 
parten-es, according to a notice of these 
gardens which appeared recently in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” were laid out by 
^Ir Nesfield, and, as a geometric design, 
are very much to our mind, but for such 
a situation exti*emcly faulty, in being 
almost devoid of artistic ornament. In 
this respect Mr Nesfield may not be to 
blame, for wc can hardly think that a 
landseaj)e-gardener of his eminence would 
have neglected the introduction of vases, 
fountains, parapets, and approj)riate ba- 
lustrading, and all these of the most 
classic style. Grass terraces, when sub- 
stituted for mural ones, bespeak poverty 
of imagination or of purse. Wc would 
have expected to have seen the tops of the 
pilasters, whieli form the panelling of the 
panipet-wall by tlie water side, furnished 
with vases — the gi*tis8 terrace substituted 
by a polished fishlar wall, and o])(*n balus- 
tniding on toj) — two colossiil vases, on 
elevated pedestals, occu])ying the circular 
beds of verbenas on each side of the 
princi}>al entrance walk, as well as cor- 
responding ones at each end of this mag- 
nificent stnicture— two fountains occu]»y- 
ing the two larger circles in the angular 
parterres on the oj)poHite side of the 
building, with a vjise in ouch of the 
smaller gravel circles flanking the semi- 
circular part of this garden. The space 
here dedicated for flower-garden display 
is by far too limited, cither for the size of 
the building, or the gardens of which it 
forms a part ; for although the collection 
of plants, botanically 8[>eaking, in the 
Kew Gardens, is richer than in any other 
establishment in the world, still it ought 
to 1)0 home in mind that this is almost 
the only part of the whole dedicated to 
flow'er-garden i)urp 08 es, and, as a royal 
and public institution, it should have 
l)een, in its kind, as perfect as the con- 
servatory to which it is attached is, or the 
Royal Gardens at Frogmore are in theirs. 
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Twenty acres of flower-garden here 
would have given an opportunity of 
showing what English flower-gardening 
is, as completely as has been already 
shown in the case of the culture of bota- 
nical plants. These gardens, according 
to the description given of them by Sir 
William Chambers, their designer, were 
more complete in this respect three quar- 
ters of a century ago than they are at 
present, — for he tells us the flower-garden 
consisted of “ a parterre divided by walks 
into a great number of beds, in w'hich all 
kinds of beautiful flowers are to be seen 
during the greater part of the year, and 
in the centre is a basin of w'ater stocked 
with gold-fish.” Now we have the flower- 
beds too few in number, and, for the pro- 
per display of such plants iis arc adapted 
for them, of too large a size. Taking this 
design as it stands, with the sculptural 
additions, and with the alterations sug- 
gested above, we think it a fair specimen 
of this style, and suitable for suiTound- 
iiig a large conservatory, or architectural 
range of conservatories. 

In regard to situation, these gardens 
have no natural advantages, — the ground 
is almost a dead level, extending over 
above 120 acres ; it is therefore the more 
iniportiint that artistic objects be brought 
ill, to give the mind something more to 
dwell upon than merely level lawns and 
full-grown trees. In a climate like Bri- 
tain, w’here the cypress thrives so indif- 
ferently, and w here orange-trees do not 
abound in sufiicient numbers to occupy 
the spots marked with the lines of dark 
dots, we would prefer vases, set upon 
proper bases, to Irisli yews, or any 
other fastigiate - growing tiees what- 
ever. 

These parterres were planted last year 
in the grouping manner, tlio three pri- 
mary colours forming the majority of the 
masses. The plants employed were Cal- 
ceolaria amplexicaule — colour, a clear ca- 
nary yellow ; Frogmore scarlet geranium 
— bright scarlet; ivy -leaved geranium — 
pink-coloured variety ; Campanula carpa- 
tica — grey when considered in «o<o,butwdth 
bright "blue flowei*s ; Argeratum mexi- 
canum — clear laveuder colour; Lobelia 
erinus, rar. compacta — dingy blue when 
seen in masses, on account of its greyish 
foliage. The lobelia beds are fringed with 
Sanvitalia procumbeiis— black and yel- 


low — and verbenas!^ the most brilliant 
colours. 

Plate XXIIL shows the ground-plan 
of conservatory, fig. 511, and projected 
flower-garden attached. The conservatory 
is surrounded by a broad terrace-walk of 
polished pavement, except at the end 
where it joins the mansion. The conser- 
vatory communicates with an existing 
range of four plant-houses, with a border 
for flowers in front. A walk of polished 
pavement surrounds the parterre flower- 
garden, beyond w^hich, in the long 
borders, are cultivated flower-garden 
plants, disposed of in the mixed manner ; 
and in front of the shrubbery are intro- 
duced dahlias, holyhocks, tree and pole 
roses, and similar tall-growing flowering- 
plants, while the front borders are dedi- 
cated to plants of a much less height. 
The parterres are planted in the grouping 
manner ; the walks betw^cen the borders 
are laid with Bangor slate, 2 inches in 
thickness, and polished on the upper sur- 
face. The edging is of the same material, 
only half an inch thick, and scolloped on 
the upper edge. As it was desirable, for 
private reasons, that the walks here should 
be dr}’, and fit for walking on at all sea- 
sons, w'e have introduced pavement and 
slate, as being the materials best calcu- 
late(l to secure this desirable object. An- 
other design was originally given, and 
referred to, p. 379, in which the small 
circles were omitted, as w’e presumed 
there w’ould be a difficulty in border- 
ing them with slate. That difficulty has, 
however, been overcome by the ingenuity 
of Mr Edw ard Beck, of Isleworth, who, 
by the aid of machiuer}’, cuts slate edging 
iuto small pieces, and fixes them together, 
so that tlie circles of 18 inches in dia- 
meter can readily be margined round. 
The manner of doing so will be noticed 
hereafter. There is no doubt but walks 
and edgings so formed cost considerably 
more, in the first instance, than gravel- 
walks and box edgings ; but w^hen once 
done, they require neither repair nor 
keeping for years afterwai’ds, — so that, in 
the end, they are veiy much cheaper than 
any other form that can be adopted ; and 
added to which, they are, from their pro- 
perty of scarcely absorbing wet^ always 
in a fit state for use, oai'e being taken, in 
tlieir formation, that sufficient drainage 
be placed under them, and provision made, 
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by having small holes drilled in them, to 
allow the rain water to pass down under 
them — the dark blue of the slate harmon- 
ising well with the colours of the flowers 
which surround them. The range of 
plant-houses on the right-hand side are 
for the purpose of culture alone — for sup- 
plying plants in flower for the conserva- 
tory, as well as for the rooms in the 
house. The borders on the opposite side 
are for affording space for such plants as 
are too tall for the parterres, as well as 
for giving a supply of cut flowers, to 
avoid cutting those in the parterres. The 
shrubbery around is thickly planted, for 
shelter and privacy, and the broad walk 
in front of the hothouses extends onwards 
towards the offices, home farm, and new 
kitchen-garden. The principal front of 
the conservatory faces the park, and com- 
mands a varied and extensive view over 
a large extent of countiy. The corridor, 
as has been elsewhere stated, communi- 
cates directly with one of the drawing- 
rooms. 

Fig. 824 is a plain geometrical garden, 
in which no sculptured ornaments are to 
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with the walks in the centre of the beds, 
each series of beds to be of plants of the 
same height, keeping the tallest in the 
outer l)eds, and diminisliing the height 
towards the four beds forming parts of 
the elliptic figure in the centre. The 
centre elliptical figure to be of dwarf 
roses entirely. A pyramidal rose may 
occupy the centre of each of the four 
figures marked 6. This figure may be 
cut on grass, having tlie walks from 4 to 
6 feet in width. Standard roses are much 
improved, both in strength and appear- 
ance, if their stems be neatly enveloped 
in moss, at .same time covering the stakes 
that support them. Or, if planted in the 
grouping manner, the following arrange- 
ment may be followed : — 

1. Standard perpetual roses, tlie ground co- 
vered witli mignonette. 

2. Surface, covered with Nemophila insignia, 
blue ; with scarlet geraniums, Tom Thumb, 
planted at eipial distances, and so far apart that 
the outline of each plant may be distinctly 
.seen. 

3. La-thenia californica, yellow. 

4. Lupinus nanu.s, blue and wliitc. 

/>. Verbena ineliiidres major, scarlet. 

6. Gcninium, Punch ; bordered round with 
verbena perfection, white. 

7. Lobelia eriims coiiipacta. 

8. Clarkia pulchelJa in centre ; bordered 
round with rocket candytuft, white. 

9. Dark-clove carnation. 

10. Dwarf hanly fiich.'^ias. 

11. Agatlaea cielestis in a row in the centre, 
blue; Vi.«cana oculata on one side, bright rose 
with dark eye ; Clarkia pulchella alba on tlio 
other bide, white. 

12. Kucharidium grandiflom in centre, red- 
dish lilac ; Shortiu californica round the edges, 
bright yellow. 

13. Variegatcd-lcavcd geranium. 

14. Heliotropes for covering the ground, in- 
termixed with rocket larkspuifj. 

15. Saponaria ealabrica, brown rose, to cover 
the ground, with Salvia patens planted in 
centre, bright blue. 

16. Nemopliila insignis to cover the ground, 
blue, with Lobelia cardinalis in centre, scarlet. 

17. Khodanthe manglesii to cover the 
ground, pink, with yellow lupin in centre. 

18. Brachycome ibiridifolia to cover the 
ground, blue, with pur}>lo petunia in centre. 

The small circles round the margin to have a 
standard rose in the centre of each ; the surface 
of the ground covered with Nemophila insig- 
nis, Shortia californica, Nemophila atomaria, 
Lasthenia californica, Saponaria ealabrica, 
wldte candytuft, Lupinus nanus, Nemophila 
discoidoa—one sort of each. 

The garden which forms the subject of 
Plate XXX 1. was designed for a gentle- 
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man in Oxfordshire, and surrounds the 
^iouth and east fronts of a highly-enriched 
architectural mansion. The garden is 
enclosed on all sides by a parapet-wall 
with open balustrading, finished with 
vases oil top ; and is descended to by 
means of four flights of stone steps from 
the gravel terrace above, from which the 
iota ensemble is seen to much advantage. 
The walks are of gravel, with broad 
gross verges, (nowhere narrower than 
2 feet,) uniting with the larger pieces 
of grassy turf which surround the in- 
terior beds of flowers. Two colossal vases, 
set upon 4-feet pedestals, occuj)y the 
circles in the centre of the two octagon 
figures, as well as that within the large 
circle. The sides of the flight of steps 
are provided with handsome cut Grecian 
hand-rails, with vases at top and bottom. 
The level of the whole garden is 6 feet 
above tliat of the surrounding park ; and 
as both mansion and garden stand on 
elevated ground, a commanding view, not 
only of the park, but of a large extent of 
country, is secured from either. This 
garden is to be regarded as a summer 
and autumn garden, the proprietor re- 
maining only during that period at this 
residence. It is therefore projier that it 
be planted in the grouping manner; and 
if attention be paid to the arrangement 
of the plants, as regards harmony of col- 
ouring, the effect cannot fail to be pleas- 
ing. For these reasons no shrubs or tall- 
growing plants are admitted, and every 
border is provided with wire basket-w'ork, 
to keep the plants from encroaching 
upon the gauss, fus well as to define more 
properly the exact form of each figure. 

Plate XXV. exhibits a flower-garden in 
this style. The situation in wliich it is 
placed w^as the site of an ancient piece of 
water, which it was deemed desirable to 
drain otf; and sufficient material to fill it 
up to the level of the surrounding lawn 
being difficult to procure, we advised 
its being converted into a sunk flower- 
garden. The bottom being thorough- 
ly drained, the sides were reduced to 
Bti-aight lines and walled up with rubble, 
and cemented over to the height of tlie 
ground above. This wall was coped with 
tishlar, set 4 inches higher than the 
level of a gravel-walk that surrounded 
the whole. Flights of stone steps were 
introduced at the centre of the two ends 


and sides leading from the walk above to 
a broad gravel-walk below, which made 
the circuit of the garden, leaving a border 
for flowers and the plants which partially 
cover the face of the wall, as well as a 2- 
feet verge of turf between it and the w’alk. 
Narrower gravel- walks, starting from 
opposite the flights of steps, intersected 
the garden, and formed the beds com- 
posing the central portion. These walks 
are margined with turf verges 2 feet in 
breadth, expanding into grass plots in 
the centre of all the principal beds, with 
the exception of two towards the middle. 
The two lined circles are occupied with 
two vases, set upon square pedestals 6 
feet in height. The scroll patterns, w^hich 
form the margin of the central parterre, 
are hiid out on grass. The effect of this 
garden is good, when viewed from the 
terrace-walk above, because the whole 
design is seen at once, and to greater 
advantage than if looked at when on a 
level willi the borders and flowers. Had 
the associations of the place admitted of 
it, we would have introduced an open 
balustrading along tlie top of the wall, both 
for effect wlien seen from beneath, and, as 
it were, to form an apparent security 
against falling from the terrace into the 
garden below. 

Figs. S25 to 830 are examples of figures 
suitable for filling in the larger compart- 


Fig. S25. 



ments formed by the direction of the 
principal walks, which in general are made 
to surroiuid the whole garden, with a 
border beyond it, separating it from the 
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outer boundary, whether of shrubs, hedges, 
or parapet- walls; another of equal breadth 

Fig. 826. 




Fig. 82S. 

cnoo aor:; 



passing down the centre, throwing the inte- 
rior into two separate compartments ; and 


Fig. 829. 



where another walk crosses tlie gi*omid, 
and intersects the former in tlie centre, 
the ground is resolved into four compart- 
ments. Tliese may be laid out in four 
different patterns, or may be all of the 
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wime figure — or, indeed, made up of as 
many, differing in form but agi-eeing in 
style, as will cover the entire space. 

Figs. 831, 832 are suitable for a style 
of flow'cr- gardens not very frequently seen. 
The beds are elevated from 0 inches to 2 
feet above the walks, their sides being 
formed of masonry or brickwork. Where 
the lines are straight, pavement polished 
and set on edge, or Welsh slates, are both 




importance, they should be capped with 
the same material not less than 3 inches 
broad. The walks may bo of gravel of 
uniform colour, but contrasting with the 
pavement or slate. 

For figui'es in which curvilinear lines 
occur, ashlar stone, or bricks covered with 
cement, should be employed. The former 
would be the most massive and durable, 
but would be expensive. A specimen of 
sucli a garden, done in brick, exists in the 
grounds at Elviston Castle, near Derby. 
When we saw it a few years ago, it ap- 
peared crumbling to pieces. A much 
more durable brick substitute coxild be 
got by using composition bricks, and 
having them made with sufficient radius 


to suit the curved lines without cut- 
ting. 

The principal merit of such gardens is, 
that they are strictly architectural ; and, 
to render them still more so, the walks 
should be paved with the same materials, 
and the walls finished with a neat coping. 
In planting them, tall plants, and those 
of coarse habits, should be rejected, and 
only dwarf-growing kinds employed. Gar- 
dens of this description are, of course, on 
a small sciile. 

Fig. 833 exhibits a design different in 
some respects from any of our other ex- 
amples. The walks a a a are to be of 
gravel, with edgings of dwarf box ; but if 
upon a scale sufficiently large to admit of 


Fig. 833. 
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the wiilks being from 6 to 8 feet in width, 
the whole may be cut out of grass ; and 
in this case the central bed h may be 
planted with flowering shrubs. Should it 
be upon a very small scale, stiy with walks 
imder 3 feet in breadth, they may then 
be laid with j)avement, Welsh slate, as- 
phalt, or very fine coloured gravel ; but, in 
either of these cases, the edges should be 
of stone, slate, earthenware, or Seyssel 
asphalt, which is miuiufactured on pur- 
pose, in lengths of about 3 feet, and 


inches in thickness, and 6 inches deep. 
The advantage of using this asphalt is, 
that the pieces, when slightly heated, may 
he bent to answer curves or comers. 
Wyatt and Parker’s cream-coloured tiles 
may also be advantageously used, not 
only for the edgings, but for the walks 
also. 

In long narrow slips of ground, where 
it may be diflicult to introduce any of 
our numerous examples, the annexed 
fig. 834, may lie adopted. It will readily 
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Fig. 831. 
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be seen that the figure may be extended .shown, or not, according to circuin- 
to any length by a repetition of its parts, stances. 

It may be bounded l»y a gi’avehwalk, as Fig. 83;*) is adapted for a garden upon 

Fig. SS.'*. 
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a large scale, and situated in front of a tain is polished stone, rising 15 inches 
mansion or range of conservatories. It above the gravel, 
was composed for the lawn on the west Figs. 837, 838, 839.—Three examples 
front of an Elizabethan residence in the 


north of England. The mansion is sur- 
rounded on the south and west sides by a 
terrace 50 feet in breadth, bounded by a 
richly-cut parapet-wall, and the garden 
is reached by a flight of steps at the 
centre, and the whole space enclosed 
within a wire-fence extending from the 
gates ato d. The parterre c c, next to the 
mansion, is laid out on gravel with box 
edgings, while the larger figures beyond 
the principal walk d d are cut out on 
grass ; e is an arbour of wire-work 
covered with roses ; / /, (fee., are vases 
elevated on square j)edestal8 4 feet in 
height ; g <kc., are porte-fleurs of arti- 
ficid stone, standing 3 feet above the sur- 
face ; h basin of water with the fountain 
fig. 836, a Triton, modelled from a foun- 
tain in the Barberini Palace, 7 feet 9 
inches in height. The kerb of the foim- 


Fig. 837. 



of geometrical })arteiTes, which, by exten- 
sion, would each form an interesting gar- 


Fig. 836. 



den, or be made parts of a large garden, 
or disposed over a lawn of conside 2 *iible 
size and diversified character, as was at 
one time so well exemplified at Bagshot 
Park. They are also adapted for gardens 
upon a small scale, and, in that case, 
should be laid down with box or stone 
edgings and gravel-walks. 


Fig. 83S. 
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Fig. 840 is a parterre-garden, cither den upon a large scale. The whole of the 
entire in itself or forming part of a gar- beds are intended for low-growing plants. 

The larger ones are surrounded with 
gnivcl-walks and lx)x edgings. The mar- 
gin is to be edged with stone or slate, the 
paths covered with white sand, and the 
borders planted with plants not exceed- 
ing 6 inches in height, and of the three 
primary colours, r^ blue, and yellow, 
the latter occupying the diamond figures 
along tlie centre. The same order of 
arrangement may extend all round, or 
each division may be varied by transpos- 
ing the colours, or by employing plants of 
different species, but of the same colours. 
It is the taste of some to plant such par- 
terres with dwarf box, heath, or similar 
plants, setting them so close together as 
to form conapact dense masses in each, 
and to keep them to an even height by 
clipping them with the garden shears. 






ifciBk liikte%ltoire*rar,ftT«^ ahoold Iw of gn^ with h^] 

iMtm md mutt ever be &r box ed^^nge* The longitadmel 

m brilliaai^ of effect compared with eexmcirccilar ends at the two oppch 
with sudh pkotB as scarlet verbenas, site ddes, fihonM be max^^ed with a tnrf 
]»dlow lasthenias, blue Lobelias, &c. edging, and at these sides the entrance 
Fig. 841 is a parterre-garden in the and exit walks should be placed. In the 
same style, but of a different pattern, case of the marginal Orders in this 
The principid walks, as in the last ex- figure, we have given four different pat- 
terns, either of which may 
be continued all round, as 
in the former example, or 
each pattern may form a 
side, their planting and ar- 
rangement being similar 
to fig. 840. 

Fig. 842 is a circular 
garden in the geometrical 
style. The be^ as will be 
seen by the sectional line, 
are considerably elevated 
in the middle. The figures 
are cut out on gras^ with 
a boundary walk of gravel. 
Such a garden as this 
would m^e a very com- 
plete whole ; but, from its 
figure, it is better adapted 
for a lawn at some distance 
from the house, as, having 
S42. no straight sides, there 

would be a want of con- 
nection between it and the 
buildings. 

Figs. 843, 844, 845, were 
laid out in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Bagshot Park by 
Mr Toward. They were 
cut out on a turf surface, 
and surrounded with grass 
lawns. The prevailing style 
at Ragshot was many small 
gardens of this sort scat- 
tered through the grounds, 
instead of having a com- 
bination in one place of 
greater magnitude. From 
the circumstances of the 
place, this was, no doubt, 
the most judicious sys- 
tem that could have been 
followed, as there was 
nothing architectural or 
upon a grand scale in the 
groimds. Towards the 
centre of fig. 843, a portion 
of grws of irregular form 
was intrMuced, and the 



Fig. 841. 
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three larger divisions of fig. 844 were the 
same ; the walks otherwise (figs. 844 and 
845) were of gravel with box edgings. In 
fig. 843 a gravel-walk surrounded the 
whole, enclosing between it and the next a 


Fig. 843. 



series of flower-beds of the same width as 
the walks. The interior of the space was 
divided into four equal parts by gravel 
walks, but which, instead of intersecting 
each other at the centre, diverged into a 
circle, leaving a circular bed for flowers. 
In fig. 844 a narrow border formed the 


Fig. S44. 



circumference, within which was a gravel 
wa& parallel to it and to a series of beds 
which margined all the walks in the 
piece, leaving the three laiger spaces 
covered with turf. Gravel walks were 
<hsposcd of here as in fig. 843, but within 
the centre circular walk was a circular 


border, and within that a circular {dot of 
grass. All the walks in this figure were 
verged with turf edgings, and the borders 
in all the three examples planted or sown 
with low-growing bright-coloured plants. 
In fig. 845, which is a square form, a mar- 
ginal flower-border surrounded the whol^ 


Fig. 845, 



within which a gravel-walk, communi- 
cating with the other walks which were 
of grass, resolved the interior into four 
equal-sized figures. 

Amongst the furnishings of a geo- 
metrical garden are elevated borders or 
baskets of flowers, formed of low margins 
a foot or 1 8 inches high. These are usually 
of polished stone, and often richly carved ; 
and, as substitutes, very elegant ones’ of 
artificial stone, in Austin and Seeley’s 
manner, are employed. These are called 
porte-fleiirs, and ai*e placed on grass and 
sometimes on gravel, and of themselves 
form very attractive objects, more espe- 
cially when filled witli plants either 
planted out in them, or, if grown in pots, 
plunged in them, and the siirface covered 
with moss. Fig. 846 is the Pantheon 


Fig. 846. 



basin, which has been used for this pur- 
pose for several years in the grounds of 
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the Boyal Botanic Garden, Beat’s Park. 
They are also employed for a similar pur- 
pose in conseryatories ; three of them in 
the oonservatory at Arundel Castle have 
been much admired. Fig. 847 is one of 


Fig. 847. 



elliptical form, 7 feet by 5 feet, the cost 
of which was £30. They stand the 
w^cathcr well, particularly if painted once 
a-ycar with boiled linseed oil, which pre- 
vents their absorbing moisture. Such 
subjects should stand properly on gravel; 
or, if on grass lawns, there should be a 
gravel walk around them to cut off the 
connection between them and the lawn. 

Marginal borders for the sides of w’alks 
require a share of our attention. The 
following examples may be useful — figs. 
848, 849. The.se borders, being strictly 


architectural, should be done in gravel, 
with box edgings ; or, if in a highly archi- 
tectural garden, witli stone, slate, or 
eartbenware verges, and even pavement 
or tile walks. 


§ 2.— FOUOTAINa 

The pibper placing of artistic decora- 
tions requires great taste and jud^ent, 
and of these none more so than foimtains 
and statues, as being among the most 
refined of aU garden ornaments. Their 
effect (especifiSly that of water in motion 
mixed with sculpture) is of the most 
brilliant kind ; yet, though fountains 
make the principal ornaments of the 
old Italian gardens, they are almost en- 
tirely banished from ours. Fountains 
have been objected to as unnatural, as 
forcing water into an unnatural direction. 

I must own,” says Sir Uvedale Price, I 
do not feel the weight of this objection ; 
for natural jets d'eau, though rare, do 
exist, and are among the most surprising 
exhibitions of nature. Such exhibitions, 
when imitable, are surely proper objects 
of imitation ; and as art cannot pretend 
to vie with nature in greatness of style 
and execution, she must try to compen- 
sate her w^eakness by symmetry, variety, 
and richness of design. Near a house on 
a large scale, this mode of introducing 
water in violent motion, so far from being 
improper, is of all others the mode in 
which it may be done with the most exact 
propriety.” 

As fountains, for the most part, are to 
be regarded as strictly artificid objects, it 
follows that their presence is more in 
accordance with gardens in the geo- 
metric style than in the gardenesque, 
and more particularly the pictur- 
esque styles, in which latter their 
place should be supplied by cascades, 
rills, and dripping of rocks. In the 
gardenesque style, they are, however, 
j)erfectly admissible, more especially 
in near connection with the man- 
sion, conservatory, or plant-houses ; 
but here their simplest forms should 
bo selected. In the geometric and 
all its sub-varieties, fountains of 
the most costly and elaborate work- 
manship should be introduced — 
choosing, however, those decidedly 
architectural for gardens of that 
character; while Qie more imagi- 
native and fanciful — such as a Triton 
throwing water from his trumpet, Dol- 
phins and other sea animals spouting 
water, nymphs wringing their nair or 
garments, &c. — are more suitable for the 


Fig. 848. 




Fig. 849. 
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ixi£»ior ordm of ibt gecHxietrio style, and 
also for the gaideneaqua One of the 
moBt ebg^t Ube fikndfiil fonhs is that 
deiigiii^ bj old Solomon Cans, of Heidel- 
beig^ in a female figim is half 

eecded on a rock, holding, as it were, an 
umbrella of rather scanty dimensions 
somewhat above her head, from the 
periphery of which the water is thrown 
out in such a manner as to form a com- 
plete canopy over her. The designs for 
fountains of this sort are numerous, as a 
reference to the printed catalogues of tJie 
artificial stone manufactures will show. 
Fountains, sculpture, and mural decora- 
tions are now much sought after, and the 
art of fabricating them in artificial stone, 
and otlier materials, places them within 
the reach of persons of moderate wrealth. 
Another circiunstance favourable to the 
construction of ornamental fountains is 
the facility with which iron can be cast 
and zinc fabricated, nay, even glass it- 
self, as was exemplified by Messrs Ostlers 
in the late Exhibition. Iron fountains 
are now cast in the most classic forms ; 
and, no doubt, from its nature, this is, of 
all other materials we possess, the most 
durable, and l)est suited to our clim.ate, 
as well as produced at a veiy moderate 
cost Tims, with the artificial stone of 
Austin and Seeley, Hansom and Parsons, 
and others, and the fire-clay of the Gani- 
kirk and Grangemouth ('ompanies — till of 
which have been proved to be sufficiently 
durable for our climate — with cast-iron 
shafts and jets, and with iron or leaden 
pipes, there is now no difficulty in con- 
structing the most beautiful garden foun- 
tains, and of the most diversified forms. 

In regard to tlie mechanical construc- 
tion of fountains, little information has 
hitherto been given in horticultural 
works. As practical rules, the following 
may be found useful : — As water always 
will, when uninterrupted, find its own 
level, it follows that, to produce a jet of 
any given height, the reservoir or foun- 
tainhead of supply must be as high, at 
least, as the height of the jet. Where a 
jet-d*eau or dropping fountain only is 
desired, the level of the water in the source 
of supply need not be higher than the 
point at which the water issues from the 
tazza ; but if the water is to be forced to 
a considerable height, the head must be 
higher than the height to which the jet is 


expeoted to rise, by at 
-- W this dei^dagrsatty oa 
of the jet, and Ute frietkm the 
with in its passage from boa^ dr inequa- 
lities in the coarse of tAe piM If the 
orifice of the jet do not exodA the eighth 
of an inch in diameter, the head, prmrided 
the water be always kept at ttie same 
height, need not be more than 6 inches 
above the height the jet is to rise to. The 
supply-pipe should always come from the 
bottom of the head of supply* In laying 
the pipe from the reservoir, or bead, care 
should bo taken to carry it in as direct a 
line as possible ; and, if practicable, there 
should be a uniform foil throughout its 
whole length, that the force of 9ie water 
may not l>e lessened by unnecessary fric- 
tion, which every deviation from a straight 
line and gradual incline will increase. 
When pipes tire laid without regard to 
uniform inclination, air is apt to lodge in 
the most elevated parts, wliile sediment 
will deposited in the most depressed. 
TIjc former may l)e withdrawn by tapping; 
hut the latter is a more difficult affair, 
and not unfrequcntly stops tlie flow of 
wrater altogetlier. The ctilcareous matter 
contiiined in some waters is very injurious 
to leaden j)ij)es, and often eats them 
through in a few years' time. Iron pipes 
under three inches in diameter are 
scarcely worth the ex|)cn8e of laying 
down, as corrosion will choke them up in 
a few years, unless they arc coated botli 
outside and in upon the principle recently 
registered by Messrs Johns Co., which 
has the efiect of comjJetely preventing 
oxidation, and Ics-seiiing the friction by 
rendering the intenial surface as smootli 
as glass. 

In cases where therc is no natural sup- 
j)ly of water at a liigher level than tliat to 
which the jets or fountains are required 
to play, recourse must be had to mecha- 
nical art to force up a supply from other 
sources. Of tlieso there is an abundant 
variety. The Ixjst and most simple, be- 
cause it is next to impossible for it to go 
out of order, is tlie hydraulic ram, fig. 9 . 
Water may be thrown to a very consider- 
able height by its own gravity, and also 
by mechanical power. By the latter force 
a column 6 inches in diameter is thrown 
in the gardens at Nymphenberg, near 
Munich, to the height of 90 feet ; and by 
the former, at CbatsworUi, by the Emperor 
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to the unprecedeuted height of reaenroiror dstem with pipeaof adina^ 
267 foot Sin^ jeto of thU oi^itude ter iBomewiiat greater than tboee emsk 
have, however, in our estimation, less deliver the watar to the qnill^ because the 
effiact than those of miich less force. The water, in a pipe of uniform diameter of so 
jets at Nymphenberg and Ghatsworth are great a len^, is found to lose much of 
interesting, in so far as they show us the its strength, and become what is techni- 
maximum power of these means. cally called sleepy, while the different 

In oonveying water for the service of jets sizes <;[uicken it, and redouble its force, 
and fountains, the usual precautions must For example, in a eonduit-pipe of 1800 
be taken to place the pipes at a depth be- feet in length, the first 600 may be laid 
yond the reach of frost or other accidents, with pipes of 8 inches in diameter, the 
which may be taken at 2 feet. Our own next GOO feet with pipes of 6 inches in 
practice is to lay them, imbedded in dry diameter, and the last 600 with pipes of 
soft sand, within drain-tile pipes. The 4 inches in diameter. In conduits not 
following excellent directions as to the exceeding 900 feet in length, the same 
size of pipes, &c., are given in The Eii- diameter may be continued throughout, 
cyclopedia of Villa Architecture : ” — ‘‘ As When several jets are to play in several 
a general rule, the diameter of the orifice fountains, or in the same, it is not neces- 
from which the jet of water proceeds — sary to lay a fresh pipe from each jet to 
technically called the bore of the quill — the reservoir, a main of sufficient size, 
ought to be four times less than the bore with branch pipes to each jet, being all 
of the conduit-pij>e ; that is, the quill and that is required. Where the conduit- 
pipe ought to be iu a quadruple proper- pipe enters the reservoir or cistern, it 

ought to be 
of increased 
diameter, and 
the grating 
placed over 
it to keep out 
the loaves and 
other matters 
which might 
clioke it up, 
ought to be 
semi-globular 
or conical, so 
that the area 
of the number 
of holes in it 
may exceed 
the area of 
the orifice of 
the conduit- 
pipe. The 
object is to 
pTOvent any 
diminution of 
])rcssure from 
the body of 
water iu the 
cistern, and 
to &cilitate 
the flow of the 
water. Wliere 

bo 5 inches. “ Where the conduit-pipes are the conduit-pipe joins the fountain, there 
of great length — say upwards of 1000 feet ought of course to be a cock for turning 
— it is found advantageous to begin at the the water off and on; and particular cure 
VOL. I. 4 L 


tion to eacli 
other. Tlie 
larger the con- 
duit pipes are, 
the more free- 
ly will the 
jets display 
their different 
forms ; and 
the fewer the 
holes in the 
quill orjet, the 
greater ccr- 
tiiinty tliero 
will be of the 
form continu- 
ing the same, 
because the 
risk of any 
of the holes 
choking up 
will he less. 
Tlie diameter 
of a conduit- 
pijK) ought in 
no case to Ix) 
less than an 
inch ; ” but 
for jets of the 
larger sizes 
they ought to 


Fig. 850. 
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must be taken that as much crater may 
pass through the oval hole of this cock 
as passes tb^ugh the circular hole of the 
pipe. In conduit>pipes, ail elbows, bend- 
ings, and right angles should be avoided 
as much as possible, since they diminish 
the force of the water, lii long conduit- 
pipes, air-holes, formed by soldering on 
upright pieces of pi|)e, terminating in in- 
vert^ v^ves or suckers, should be made 
at convenient distances, and protected by 
shafts built of stone or brick, and covered 
with movable gratings, in order to let out 
the air. Where pipes ascend and descend 
on veiy uneven surfaces, the strain on the 
lowest part of the pipe is always the great- 
est, unless care is taken to relieve this by 
the judicious dis|K)sition of cocks and air- 
holes. Without this precaution, pij)e8 
conducted over irregular surfaces will not 
last nearly so long as those conducted 
over a level.” 

In fig. 850 we have an excellent 8})eci- 
mcn of Parisian casting in iron, a material 
of ^1 others the best adapted for the pur- 
pose here exhibited, as being more dur- 
able, and less liable to accidents, than 
stone, however good its quality may be. 
The fountain here shown is from" the 
estiiblishment of Duccl of Paris. We 


have been unable to ascertain whether h< 
was the designer as well as executor ol 
tliis subject, which wo consider both 
novel and unique, never having met wi^ 
anything like a similar design before. 
This su^ect might be oast upon the lar- 
gest scale admissible into a flower-garden 
of the largest size, or it might be placed 
in the centre or at the termination of a 
terrace, whether in immediate connection 
with buildings or not. 

As a fountain adapted to a flower-garden 
of the largest size, os possessing Gsr more 
than ordinary merits as a work of art^ 
apart from the strict rules of architectural 
design, we cannot present our readers 
with a more elegant and appropriate 
sj)eciraen than that executed recently for 
E. L. Betts, Esq. of Ihoston Hall, de- 
signed and erect^ by Mr Thomas, of 
London, nhosc bilent and taste in works 
of art have l>eei! brought out so completely 
under Charles Barry, Ksq., in modelling 
the oniamenial details of the new palace 
of Westminster, luid elsewhere. The 
subject of the founbiin by tins aecom- 
plislieil artist, and which W'e have chosen 
for oitr illustration, fig. 851, is “ Acis and 
(hiliitea,” surrounded by Tritons. Such 
a fountain, we sliould remark, requires 
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a large supply of iwater, and can never fountain to be placed in the centre of the 
be applied where that element is scanty. flower-garden, in the south front of Nut- 
Fig. 8r>2 is a design by M. de Rous, hill, {vide Plate XXIX.) This fountain 
an artist of considerable celebrity, for a has not as yet been executed, but it is 


Fig. 852. 



intended to bo so. Tlie diameter of the 
basin is 15 feet, and the height to which 
the water may bo thrown is much greater, 
on account of the pressure secured by 
the formation of a capaoious reservoir 
in the woods, at a considerable clovatiou 
above the garden. Like the other foun- 
tains, flgs. 653 and 854, this is to be 
of stone, of an excellent colour, fine 
grain, and great capability for standing 
the weather. The fountains, figs. 853 
and 854, have now been in operation 
several years, and in no part show the 
least symptoms of decay. Tlie stone is 
obtained from a quarry in the same 
county, and the execution of the designs 
has hem intrusted to Mr John Howie, 
sculptor, Edinburgh, who has performed 
his part, in the case of those already 
erec^, in a most satisfactory manner. 
Mr Howie's sculpture establishment is 
well worth a visit by those interested in 


the sculptural department of garden de- 
coration. 

Fig. 853 is one of those already erected 
Fig. 853. 


I I 



in the same garden, and is placed in the 
centre of the flower-garden on the west 
front of the mansion. The basin in this 
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eiuie^asin the last, is of circular form, and from the dining-room window^, opposite 
rises 18 inches above the ground-level, whiclx, on tlic oiist- front garden, it is 
The principal or vase-shaped portion of placed. Tlie greiit beauty of the foun- 
this fountain is 4 feet 4 inches above the tains at Nutliill, a|)tui; from their artistic 
surface of the water in the basin, and the merits, is the abuiuhmt flow of water by 
tazza-shaped top is 2 feet 7 inches high, which tlioy are served. In a lower gar- 
from the centre of which the water is den, and opposite tlie private apartments, 
forced to a considerably greater height, but separated from tlie rest of tlie garden 
The diameter of the basin is 7 feet 2 by a rctaining-wall, the superfluous water 
inches. Fig. 854 is the third of these is made to rusli through a well-designed 

head, falling first into a 
shell, and from thence into 
a semicircular basin. It is 
then carried to the ofliioes, 
which are abundantly sup- 
plied Taps are placed 
underground, which, in the 
case of fire, have only to 
be attached to flexible tubes 
which reach to eveiy part 
of the mansion ; and when 
we consider the pressure 
and quantity of water rush- 
ing through pipes 4 inches 
in diameter, and from an 
altitude much higher than 
any port of this elegant 
nuuision, we can readily 
imagine the vast power 
this element, if properly 
directed, would have in case 
of fire. The safety here 
insureil, apart from its a])- 
plication to the fountains, 
is a sufticient remunera- 
tion for the outlay of bring- 
foimtains. Tlie plan of the basin, as ing the water from the fountain-head to 
shown by the ground-plan, fig. 855, is a the Iiouse. 

sejuare, with four The following arc the heights to which 
semicircular projec- water is thrown by the principal foun- 
tions, and the base tains in the world : The Em|)eror, at 
of the fountain i.s of Chatsworth, 267 feet ; Wilhelm, the 
a similar form. Tlie fountain in Hesse-Cfiascl, 190 feet; fouii- 
fountain riHC.s from tain at »St (’loud, IGO ; Peterhoff, Russia, 
the centre of the ba- 120; the old fountain at Chatswortli, 94 ; 
sin. flrst as a square the fountain at Nymphenherg, Munich, 
block or pedestal in 90 ; and the highest at Ver8aiUes,also 90 
two parts, on each feet. The waterworks at Chatsworth 
side of which is a head, exceedingly well were begun in 1090, and executed by M. 
carved, discharging the water, w hich here is Grillct, a French artist, when a pipe for 
not, as in many cases, a mere dripjiing, but what was then called the Great Fouiitaiu 
a powerful ru^ falling into well-formed was laid down ; the height of 20 feet, to 
shells, over whose sinuous margins it which it threw water, ^ing at that time 
fells gracefully into the basin below. The considered sufficiently wonderful to justify 
vase and the two tazza parts which sur- the hyperbolical language of Cotton — 
moimt square pedestal are well pro- « should it break or fall, 1 doubt wo should 
portioned, and the whole has a fine eflect Begin to reckon fioin the second flood 1 " 


Fig. 855. 
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It was afterwards elevated to 50 feet, and 
then to 94 ; hut it is now elevated to the 
unique altitude of 267 feet Such is the 
velocity with which the water is ejected, 
that it is calculated to escape at the rate of 
a hundred miles per minute. It is sup- 
plied from an immense artificial reservoir, 
constructed on the hills above, and cover- 
ing eight acres ; yet so great is the drain- 
age when the fountain is playing, that a 
diminution, over that space, of a foot 
takes place every three hours. 

Walpole appears to have had no very 
high t^te for fountains in garden scenery. 
He says, Fountains have with great 
reason b^n banished from our galena 
as unnatural ; but it surprises me that 
they have not been allotted their proper 
position in cities, towns, and courtyards, 
as proper accompaniments to architecture, 
and as works of beauty in themselves. 
Their decoration admits of the utmost 
invention ; and when the water is thrown 
to different stages, and tumbles over 
their borders, nothing has a more imposing 
or a more refreshing sound.” “ Tlie full 
effects of fountains can only be displayed 
on a large scale ; yet I believe,” says Sir 
Uvedale Price, “that in all highly dressed 
jmrts, whatever be the scale, water may 
bo introduced with more propriety in the 
style of an upright founttiin than }>erhaps 
in any other way. It would, for instance, 
be extremely difficult, in a flower-garden, 
to give to a stream of water the appear- 
ance of a natural rill, and yet to make it 
accord with the artificial arraiigeineuts 
and highly embellished appearjuice of 
such a spot. Now, the upright fountain 
seems precisely suited to as it is capable 
of any degree of sculptural deconition 
which the decoration of the place itself 
may require ; and likewise as the forms 
ill which water falls, in its return to- 
wards the ground, not only are of the 
most beautiful kind, but have sometliing 
of regularity and symmetry — two qualities 
which, nevertheless, are found in all 
artificial scenes.” 

No garden in the geometric style c^m 
lie complete without its fountain ; and 
in gardens of large size they shoidd be 
introduced freely, as not only works of 
art in themselves, but as, by tlie move- 
ment they may be said to produce, giving 
life and animation to the stillness of the 
scene. 


§ a— VASES AND URNS, DIALS AND 
MURAL DECORATIONS. 

The highest class ofvases, like statues, &c., 
are placed in gardens as appropriate orna- 
ments, and as a display of rarity and value, 
without any idea of placing plants in them. 

The beautiful vases in tbe Castle gar- 
den at Windsor, at Cbatsworth, at dum- 
ber, and at Trentham, are of this descrip- 
tion, and give to those gardens that idea 
of refinement and artistic decoration 
which carving and gilding give the saloon 
or drawing-room. 

Their introduction into cruch gardens 
has also another eflect^ not less deserving 
our regard and attention ; namely^ the 
tendency to create and cultivate a taste 
for natural beauty in the spectator. 
“ Setting before a person a beautiM vase,” 
Mr Loudon says, “is to familiaxise him 
with beautiful forms, which be cannot 
help contrasting with ordinary shapes; 
and, according to his natural capacity, or 
the suitableness of his organisation for 
discernment in forms, he will find in the 
vases a unity of tendency in the lines 
w’hich constitute their outlines, a sym- 
metry in their general forms, and a rich- 
ness, an intricacy, and a character of art 
in their sculptured details, which will 
induce him to search for those qualities 
in other objects of art, and to observe 
every tendency towards them in the 
works of nature. To such an observer 
the productions of architecture and sculp- 
ture would ass\irae a new interest, and he 
would gradually, and almost impercep- 
tibly, acquire a knowledge of, and taste 
for, the beauty of forms and lines in 
objects genemlly. He would thus learn 
to distinguish symmetry, regularity, 
unity, variety, and other abstract qualities, 
in works of art, which he would pro- 
bably never have discovered in the forms 
of nature without such assistance.” 

The above remarks have reference 
more especially to vases of large size, and 
of the most classic forms, into which 
plants should never be introduced, as 
tlicy of themselves are sufficient decora- 
tion, and in themselves supply the place, 
in geometrical gardens, destined to them, 
as forming a part oLthe entire design. 
Of these, &e Florence vase, the Boighese 
vase, the Warwick vase, <kc., are ex- 
amples. Such vases should occupy the 
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most prominent podtiona in the garden, of large ai«, wd set on pn^rlj propor- 
and ahotdd b© of colossal dixnonsions, and tionod pedestal^ xnay stand cai grass or 
form of themselves an entire subject, Fig. 868. 



diBconnected with buildings, parapets, <fec. 
Secondary vases, or such as are unfitted 
for smaller gardens, but still not to be 
filled with plants, arc, the Grecian figured 
vase, (figs. 85G and 857 ;) large bouquet 


Fig. 857, 



and festooned vase, (fig. 858 ;) the Grecian 
vases, with plain pedestals, (figs, 859 and 
860,) &c. &c. 

Vases such as those we have named, if 


gravel, as these pedestals elevate them 
Kuffioiently, and cut oft‘, as it were, all 
connection between the vjise and tlie 


Fig. 859. 



ase and tlie 
ground. In 
regard to the 
disposal of 
vases, we may 
observe, that 
they should 
appear as ter- 
minations on 
the tops of 
piers, gate- 
pillars, by the 
sides of ter- 
raced stairs, 
particularly 
at the top and 
bottom of the 
fiiglits, along 
parapets bro- 
ken with 
piers, or hav- 
ing sufficient 
depth of cop- 
ing to form 
a base for 
their plinths, 
where the 
lines of walls 
or walks join, 
meet, or in- 
terseot> or at 
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tlio angles made at the junction of 
vallu, in niches in buildings, or in gra- 
vell^ or other 
Fig. SCJOk recesseg by the 

sides of walks 
prepared for 
them. Wher- 
ever a vase is 
placed, it ought 
not only to have 
a base formed 
of one or more 
plinths, but a 
pedestal to raise 
it above the 
surrounding 
vegetation, as 
well as to give 
it dignity of 
character. No 
ornament, of 
whatever kind, 
ought to be set 
in an inconsjn- 
cuous situation, 
or in the less 
important parts 
of the grounds ; 
and further, no 
oniamentought 
to be employed, 
the material of which is of less value and 
durability than the material constituting 
the objects on or against which it is to 
be placed. No vase or sculptural orna- 
ment should be placed as if it appeared 
to rise immediately from the ground. 
Vases are too often converted into sub- 
stitutes for flower-pots, which, if they are 
of classic form, is the very essence of bad 
taste. They are, when on proper pedestals, 
sufficient ornaments of themselves, and 
should be considered in no other light. If 
plants are introduced into them at all, in 
architectural or geometrical gardens, they 
should have some connection with archi- 
tecture also — as the Acantlius, Agave, 
Euphorbia, (fee. 

In regard to employing vases of archi- 
tectural or classic forms, of cast-iron, 
pottery ware, or artificial stone, as a sub- 
stitute for borders in small gardens, (town 
ones in particular,) for the cultivation of 
flowering plants, while they are ornaments 
in themselves, they ai*e also admirably 
adapted for the purposes of culture in 
such cases. ** Nothing, however, ought to 



be recommended without mwigning tea* 
sons for doing so. Now, there are several 
reasons for recommending elevated vases 
as receptacles for flowers, in order that 
they may form ornaments for gardens in 
confined situations ; and there are also 
reasons for recommending vases not to 
be filled with flowers for gardens in the 
countiy. We shall take these reasons in 
the order of their importance." 

1st, Town gardens " are generally so 
confined by walls, that no herbaceous 
plant will thrive in them more than one 
season. The cause is to be found in the 
want of air, of light, and of fresh soil.” 
The soil soon becomes sodden and useless 
from want of drainage and a free circulation 
of air, and the plants suffer from the latter 
cause as much as from the former. Tlie 
remedy, therefore, is in elevating the 
plants in vases set upon pedestals, and 
filling them annually with fresh soil. The 
area of such gardens, when small, should 
always be of gravel, pavement, or some 
composition which will be clean and com- 
fortfible to walk upon, but never of turf, 
although this latter is persisted in without 
ever producing a good effect, or lasting 
one season without renewal. The gravel 
or stone pavement will always be dry and 
clean, and avoid the necessity of being 
dependent on the jobbing gardener, who, 
in general, is not the most agreeable or 
reasonable visitor to deal with. One large 
vase and two smaller ones will be suffi- 
cient for tlie smallest-sized street garden ; 
and these, if fresh filled with good soil 
in spring, and planted, should be kept 
the whole season after by tlie inmates of 
the house, as occasional watering, weed- 
ing, and tying up, will be the principal 
routine. 

“ By the plan of having vases instead 
of licds,” Mr Loudon remai'ks, " these 
gardens might be kept neat all the year 
round, at a trifling expense. In the sum- 
mer, the vases might be filled with showy 
flowers ; and, in winter, either left empty, 
or planted with evergreen shrubs and 
spicy bulbs.” 

2d, Vases are interesting and beautiful 
objects either with or without flowei*s. 
“ We are pleased to see flowers in them, 
because, in addition to ihe natural beauty 
of the flower, there is the important one 
of these being presented to us in a new 
and striking situation. The value, even of 
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common flowers, thus becomes enhanced ; 
and what would hardly be noticed in a 
bed, or in a border, has a new interest, 
and a degree of dignity lent to it, by its 
being placed in a l^dj^me vase, elevated 
on a fMestal. The vase is beautiful, as a 
work of art, whether it be filled with plants 
or not ; bu4 when it serves as a receptacle 
for fine flowers, in a situation where such 
flowfers are not seen in beds or border^ 
its importance is increased by the addi- 
tion^ beauty which it confers on them, 
in presenting them in a distinguished 
situation/ 

The satisfaction which any kind of vase 
or elevated basket containing flowers 
gives in country gardens, is small com- 
pared “ to tliat produced by fixed stone 
vases in town gai^deus ; because, in the lat- 
ter situation, flowers of any kind are com- 
paratively i-are and cherished ; whereas, in 
extensive pleasure-grounds in the country, 
where there are lieds of pelargoniums, and 
other flowers without end, it seems almost 
needless profusion to elevate them in vases. 
Hence it is that when stone or pottery 
vases arc introduced into gardens in the 
country, they are very seldom filled w'ith 
plants of any kind. ITiey are introduced 
there as beautiful works of art, to give 
pleasure by their contrast to the beautiful 
works of nature^ with which they are sur- 
rounded.'* 

3d, Why vases of flowers should be in- 
troduced into the little w^alled gardens of 
streets is, that they harmonise admirably 
with the masoniy and architectural forms 
by which they are surrounded. For this 
reason also, stone vases should be sjmr- 
ingly introduced in pleasure-grounds in 
the country, except as appendages, or 
ornaments to architecture— such as on 
the parapets of terraces near the house, 
or the stone borders, balustrades, <kc. of 
arcbi tectiural flower-gardens." — Garden- 
ers* Ma^azine^ vol. x. p. 490. 

Vases^ however classic their forms may 
be, if of small size, and unconnected 
with buildings, or if in the rustic charac- 
ter, however ingeniously they may be 
constructed, are meagre ornaments in a 
flower-garden, if not planted with taste; 
and the plants they contain should be in 
keepingwith their respective stylea Thus, 
architectural vases should be planted with 
agave, acanthus, yucca, Ac., of their natu- 
ral growth ; or with orange trees, on single 


stems, with globose heads ; or with similar 
plants so trained as to show syiumetiy of 
form. Rustiova8es,onthecontrary,8hould 
bo filled with plants having much less 
the appearance of art ; and these may be 
either mixed, or consisting of one species 
only. It is, however, important to re- 
mark, that vases, if intended for flowers 
at ally should never be left entirely 
empty. Tlius, during winter, th6 various 
species of yucca will in most places stand 
the weather; and where they do not, 
symmetrically trained hollies of various 
sorts, box-trees, Aucuba japonioa, up- 
right yews, or junipers, may be substi- 
tuted. Around these stems mav be 
])]anted in the soil various shades of cro- 
cuses, snowdrops, and winter aconite, to 
afford colour; and when their flowers 
fiide, Saxifra^ oppositi folia, Aubrietia 
deltoidca, Dondia epipactis, and simihir 
vernal flowering Alpine plants, may be 
employed ; and those again succeeded by 
others, to carr}^ the season onward until 
the more showy plants, which are to be 
their summer inhabitants, can be safely 
set in them, at which time all the others 
are to be removed. When orange trees, 
agaves, or other tender exotics, are jdanted 
iu vases during summer, they are in 
general placed in pots plunged under the 
level of tlie top of the vase. Around these 
various plants may be set, unless in eases 
where the individual plant is sufiicient to 
fill the space. In the first case, elegant 
and graceful procumbent plants may be 
set around them, such as various 8f)ecie8 
of Calandrinia, Saponaria ocymoides, 
Saponaria calabrica, Ac., both to pro- 
duce colour and to cover the surface of 
the soil. In the latter case, various free- 
flowering 8j)ecie8 of Mesembryanthemum, 
or other procuml>ent abiuidant-blooming 
plants of a succulent nature, should be 
employed. Where brilliancy of colour is 
a desideratum, then moderate-sized vases 
may entirely Iks filled with scarlet gera- 
niums, fuchsias, liydrangeas, cinerarias, 
Ac. ; or, if of a large size, one may be 
furnished with a scarlet geranium in tlm 
centre, bordered round with the purple 
petunia, and again with the white-flowor- 
ing ivy-leaved geranium, whose slender 
branches may be allow^ to hang par- 
tially over the edge in a graceful manner. 
Another may have a fuchsia of pendant 
habit for a centre, encircled by a row of 
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yellow calceolarias, with one of scarlet 
verbena to complete the group. A good 
effect is produced in even tiie best of 
vaws, by employing plants of the three 
primaty colours only, because the just 
arrangement of colour is as much a work 
of art as the formation of the vase. In 
r^rd to rustic vaees, tlieir removal dur- 
ing winter adds greatly to the nakedness 
of the garden, while their being kept con- 
stantly in use tends greatly to tiieir decay. 
Vliose who study economy in the durabi- 
lity of such rustic ornaments, will do well, 
when the flowering season is past, to have 
the earth taken out of them, and, when 
thoroughly dried, have them secured in a 
dry airy lihed till spring. In planting for 
early spring display, select the finer varie- 
ties of Mezereon, Rhododendron atrovi- 
rens, R. dauricum, with the beautiful 
scarlet varieties now so common. Ribes 
sanguineum will be found valuable for 
centres, while the rest of the surface may 
be covered with Erica herbacea, crocuses, 
snowdrops, Ac. These to be succeeded by 
early flowering azaleas, rhododendrons, and 
spring-flowering herbaceous plants. The 
summer inhabitants are of great variety. 
One may be occupied with a scarlet gera- 
nium, surrounded with Rhodanthe Man- 
glesii, and bordered with Lobelia erinxis 
compacta. Another may have for a centre 
Fuchsia fiilgens, Verbena Robertson's de- 
fiance ; while such creepers as Maurandya 
Barclayana, Lophospermum erubesceiis, 
or Tropojolum canariense, may form the 
marginal line, and be trained in festoons 
over the sides, or otherwise, even to tlio 
almost entire covering of the whole 
vase. Such plants as we have named 
will continue flowering during most 
of the summer ; while annuals, for 
the most part, would last only a short 
time. 

Vases or other arohiteotunil ornaments 
should bp always placed as fixed struc- 
tures. Hence they are in proper keeping 
when set on the tops of parapet-walls, 
upon plinths or pedestals, so as to give 
them a connection with something solid. 
It is bad, therefore, to set vases, or such 
architectural ornaments, on grass lawns, 
gravel-walks, or courts, and still more so 
on dug borders. As a general rule," 
says a writer of taste, ** for the gardener 
in this, and in all similar cases, he may 
consider it as a fixed principle, that no 
VOL. L 


work of art should be set down on the 
groimd, in gardens or pleasure-grounds, 
or any natural scenery, without some 
kind of artificial preparation or super- 
structure.” 

It should be remembered that, in pla- 
cing vases, and indeed all architectural or 
sculptural objects, they should stand on a 
sufficient basement to connect them with 
the wall or walk on which th^ stand, for, 
as the same autiiority further observes, 

without this oonne^on, or something 
equivalent, they would not be arohiteo- 
turally placed ; for, as we have often 
stated, architec^iral or sculptural objects 
ought never to appear but wh^ they are 
in some way connected with architecture 
or sculpture. Hence few things are in 
worse ^tp than pedestals rising out of 
turf or dug beds.” 

“ The propriety of introducing any 
highly artificial decorations, where there 
is nothing in the character of the mansion ‘ 
which may seem to warrant them, may 
perhaps,” says Sir Uvedale Price, " be 
questioned. For my own pari, I would 
rather wish that such improprieties should 
be risked, for the sake of effect, (where the 
mischief, if such, could be repaired,) than 
that improvements should be confined to 
the present timid monotony. What has 
struck me, in some cases, and in some 
points of view, as a fault in the general 
effect of marble statues in gardens, is their 
whiteness ; but it is chiefly where there 
are no buildings nor architectural orna- 
ments near them ; for, like other white 
objects, they make spots when placed 
amidst verdure only; whereas the colour 
and the substance of stone or stucco, 
by assimilating with that of marble, 
takes off from a certain crudeness 
which such statues are apt to give the 
idea of, when placed done amongst 
trees and shrubs. This, however, must 
rather be considered as a caution than 
an objection.” 

Highly enriched or classical vases may 
be freely introduced in geometrical gar- 
dens, elevated on proportionable pedestals, 
either in marble or artificial stone. Per- 
haps nothing has tended to exclude sta- 
tuary and sculpture from even our best 
gardens, so much as the enormous cost of 
the former ; for, in no garden in this style 
have we seen the proportion of enrich- 
ments of this sorjb which ought to exist in 

4 M 
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tlnou Bvw Cbiitew 0 rtih, Wwdscnr^ and 
^Sm&MOk mf» deBdeat in this respect^ 
while dumber a&rds us the only excep- 
tioiiL 

Cast-iron vases are now brought to 
great perfeeticm^ as well as ornaments of 
all kinds in the same metal. Sir Francis 
Chantry once declared that this could 
never be the case, as no casting could over 
equal the sculptor’s chisel. The enter- 
prise of the English ironmasters has com- 
pletely falsified this assertion, as has been 
abundantly demonstrated, and while as 
yet this art, in its highest bnmches, may 
be said to be only in its infancy. We have 
specimens without number of cast-iron 
vases copied from the most elaborate and 
chaste sculptural works of antiquity, and 
of themselves as greivt a triumph in their 
respective department of the arts as that 
of the finest chiselled marble in the world. 

Vases of cast-iron are now becoming 
common, and 
copies of the ce- 
lebrated old as 
well as modem 
designs can be 
had little infe- 
rior in form 
execution, and 
beauty of out- 
line, to the en- 
gines. They 
are to be had 
painted in imi- 
tation of mar- 
ble or bronze ; 
and, if care be 
taken to paint 
them regularly 
with thin coats 
of anti-corro- 
sion paint, the 
beauty and 
sharpness of 
the outline will 
last for ages; 
but, if neglect- 
ed, rust will 
destroy this ; 
and if careless- 
ly painted, the 
same effect 
will be pro- 
duced. Painting, however, is a dangerous 
proce^ unless carefully executed ; and, 
of all imitations, bronze is the best 


In regal'd to sise, great atteutiicm oviAt 
to be paid to proportion vases, as wdf as 
all other scnlptum objects^ to the sise dt 
the garden fbey are to be placed im If 
the garden exceeds one acre, suoh vases 
should not be less than 6 feet in heig^t^ 
measuring from the ground ; and in gar- 
dens of greater extent, they should be 
even larger, and elevated upon propor*^ 
tionable pedestals. For gardens of one 
quarter of on acre the dimensions may 
be reduced to 2 feet in height, and 22 
inches in diameter at their top. This is 
the true proportion of the celebrated 
Florentine vase. Figs. 859, SCO, will 
show the pro})ortion8 when set on cor- 
responding ped^^stals. 

Urns differ from vases only in hav- 
ing a covered top. Their situation in 
a garden should be one of quiet and 
repose, or by the a}>proach to, or round 
a cenotaph or mausoleum. 

Fig. 8Cl,the 
dove tazza.— 
We haveselect- 
ctl tliis remark- 
able chaste and 
superb speci- 
men of art out 
of a number 
of productions 
kindly put at 
our disposal by 
Mr Aldenuau 
Copeland, the 
well - known 
manufacturer 
of porcelain 
and earthen- 
ware at Stoke-, 
upon -Trent. 
For elegance 
in the design, 
and beauty in 
tlio execution 
of the work- 
manship, this 
tazza reflects 
great credit on 
tlie establish- 
ment of the 
worthy aider- 
man, which has 
long since at- 
tained a high degree of reputation, not 
only in Europe, but throughout Asia and 
America, ana also displays the correct 


Fig*, m. 




ilMie ud cf Mr Batten, ^ 

orilit udio preeides oTer Qib 
ortetii^ department of these extensive 
worlok TUb «ipei^ torn is peculiarly 
adapted for the aeooration of the conser- 
vatory, as well as for occupying a conspi- 
cuous place on a terrace or other impor- 
tant position in connection with architec- 
tural buildings. The material of which 
it is composed is that superior plastic 
material for which this establishment 
has been long and deservedly famed, 
and is insured to stand even the variable 
climate of this coimtry in the open air. 
Conservatories, even of the highest grade, 
have hitherto been sadly deficient in 
artistic furnishing, and this has mainly 
arisen from a want of general taste for 
the fine arts, and, consequently, a want 
of patronage to this style of aii; manufac- 
ture — marble sculpture being both expen- 
sive and not altogether adapted to the 
humid atmosphere of a structure dedi- 
cated to the culture of plants. With such 
splendid material as is furnished by Mr 
Copeland, Messrs Minton, and others, in 
porcelain, pottery-ware, artificial stone, 
cast-iron, &c., there can be no reason 
why our conservatories, particularly such 
as have any pretension to architectural 
display, should not have these artistic 
furnishings as well as the trees and plants 
with which alone at present tliey are 
stored. 

Fig. 802. — A garden vase of cast-iron 
placed on a marble pedestal. One of the 
most eminent sculptors tliis country ever 
produced, as we have already noticed, 
predicted that cast-iron would never be 
brought to such perfection as to equal 
the sculptor s chisel. We think the Coal- 
brooke-Dale Ironworks have, of them- 
selves, stultified that prediction ; and our 
present subject, selected from that estab- 
lishment, may be offered in evidence of 
this assertion. Both the masks and 
handles are of novel and elegant design, 
and the sharpness of the angles in the 
casting is as true as if just received from 
the studio of Canova. Indeed, it is to 
cast-iron, porcelain, pottery-ware, and ar- 
tificial stone, that we have to look for 
such articles of ornament; and had either 
or all of tiiese arts been cultivated when 
the geometrical style of gardening was in 
fashion in tixis country, our then finest 
gardens would not have been disgraced 


1^ mofteroritiee resteiblii^ 
things cast in ted, nor our preaentttedi 
have beeai so meagm of s^j^nred <nna^ 


Fig. 802. 



ments, as to give good cause to foreigners 
to charge us with poverty in design as well 
as in means. From the imperishable 
materials of which this very elegant vase 
is constructed, it is calculated to stand 
in the open air in this country. Had 
the pedestal been of polished Peterhead 
granite, we would have preferred it to 
any marble whatever, both on accomit of 
its colour and its being less liable to be- 
come discoloured or covered with minute 
species of lichens, which all marbles are 
liable to in our humid climate. 

Figs. 8C3 and 8G4 oi'e examples of terra- 
cotta vases, manufactured by Messrs Doul- 

ton & Watt 
Fig. 863. of Lam- 

beth, suit- 
able for set- 
ting speci- 
men plants 
in, either 
along the 
floor of a 
conserva- 
tory, en- 
trance hall, 
balcony, or 
on the of low terrace-walls in the 
open air.^ 

Fig. 866. — ^This very el^nt vase is 
from the manufactory of M. Gamaud, 
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juiu, of Park, and made of white terra- 
cott^a very desirahle kind of material, 
and an exceed- 
iagly good imi- 
tation of stone. 
The design of 
this vase has 
merits suffici- 
ently obvious to 
the eye of the 
connoisseur, and 
being so far re- 
moved in gene- 
ral appearance 
from those we 
every day see, 
must please even those least acquainted 
with the principles of tnie taste. 

Fig. 866.— This elegant cast-iron vase 
is a specimen of the taste and execution 
of M. Ducel, of Paris. It possesses, in 
our estimation, 
Fij?. 866. merits over the 



majority of gar- 
den vases, as 
usually met 
with, which arc 
too often bad 
copies of the 
antiques, or, if 
of modem de- 
sign, often de- 
fective in pro- 
portions, or 
wanting in ele- 
gance of form. 
Vases require 
to be some- 
thing more 
tlian mere 
flower-pots ; 
indeed, it is 
questionable if 
plants should 
be placed in 
those possess- 
ing artistic or 
classic merits. 
They are suf- 
ficient orna- 


ments of themselves; and our present 
subj^t is an illustration of this kind. 

Fig. 867 is another garden vase, pos- 
sessing, with the last, more than ordinary 
mmts. In material it is very diflerent, 
being fabricated of a rich pale terra-cotta 
of exceedingly admirable workmansliip, 


Pig. 865. 



and highly creditable to the proprietor 
and modeller, Mr J. Pulham, of Brox- 
bourae, Hertfordsliirc. This vase stands 


Fig. 8G7. 



on a square granulated pedestal similar 
character, which, like the vase, shows 
great sharpness and delicacy of execution. 
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Fig. 868. — An urn, selected from many 
others of various degrees of merit, from 
V aaa stook of the Grange- 

1 ^— mouth Coal and Fire- 

clay Worka We have 
■ I ^ evidently 

I I its legiti- 

mate use in garden de- 
4 coration, and not to be 

^ Ili^H desecrated into a mcro 

flower-pot. Such vases 
^ ^ociate well in con- 

nection with Grecian, 
Homan, or even modem 
Italian architecture. 
The material employed 
in this establishment, 
like that we have no- 
ticed in Section Fur- 
naces, page 253, as 
used in the Gamkirk Works, contains a 
large amount of silica and alumina, both 
of the most essential use in the produc- 
tion of an infusible fire-clay. From the 
same firm we received, but too late for 
insertion, drawings of a very ornamental 
and novel smoke-flue, made of fire-clay, 
and forming a very neat balustrading. 

Svn-dials, — Sun-dials are both orna- 
mental and useful. Their position always 
should be that of full exposure to the sun. 
A taste for dials appears to have been 
much greater formerly in this country 
than at present. No doubt, watches and 
clocks were not then common; and as 
men measured time by them, they would 
be set up as conveniently to their dw ellings 
as possible. These, from being an article 
of use, would lead to their being intro- 
duced in grounds as an article of decora- 
tion. Fine specimens of ancient dials 
exist in the flower-gardens at Drummond 
Castle, Newbattle Abbey, and elsewhere. 
Indeed, where they have escaped the frenzy 
of reform, they seem as faithful chronicles 
to inform us that a taste for gar- 
den decoration existed in ages 
long gone by. 

Fig, 870 represents one of the 
two ancient dials at the latter 
place — both being 15 feet in / j 
height, and similar in design. ^ 

They are placed on modem base- ^ ® 
ments, riving them an elevation 
in excellent keeping with their 
size and importance. From the 
initials (in the absence of date) — 


they must have stood 
there for two cen- 
t\\\Sr^ turies at the least 
[ VV'Of^ panels under 

those on which the 
initials and arms of 
jl||l the ancient family of 

Kerr are cut, form 
each a separate dial- 
plate, and are in the 
highest state of pre- 
m'Hifc servation. Those at 

Drummond Castle 
are in the form of 
obelisks of great 
height and symme- 
try, and, after the 
manner of the times 
in which they were 
constructed, have 
many concave dial- 
plates cut on their 
sides. Here, as at 
Newbattle, the dials 
are placed in gar- 

_J dens, in the formal 

Altliougli the dial has now ceased 

i Fig. 870. 
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to be tiie same uaeful itoportanoe as 
fortneify) if elegant in design, as 
tboee to wbid^ ve have alluded are — or 
like our example, fig. 869 — and if free 
fi*om Buch puerilities as are fi^equently 
met with, th^ may, with much propriety, 
be admitted into flower-gardens of the 
highest order, either oonnected with ar- 
chitecture, or placed at the termination of 
long straight wfidks, or where these inter- 
sect each other. In either case they may 
be regarded as the silent monitors of the 
flight of time, and we become, as it were, 
attached to them. 

Mural deccratims ^ — ^The mural decora- 
tions of a garden are terraces, parapets, 

vases, globu- 
lar, ovate, tri- 
angular, and 
other geome- 
tric figures, 
hewn in stone, 
moulded in 
clay or other 
materials, and 




Fig. S72. 



Fig. 873. 


theirprincipal 
use is to unite 
the house with 
the grounds 
surrounding 
it. llich archi- 
tectural forms may be indulged in where 
the mansion is of a high order ; indeed, 
to be in keeping, they 
must form, as it w^ere, 
part of it. For archi- 
tectural villas, terraces 
I and parapets of less 
costly erection and ma- 
terial may be used. 

! Polished or droved ash- 
lar is usually employed 
for this purpose, and 
such shoidd certainly 
be the case when the 
mansion is of the same 
material. Brick, brick 
I covered with various ce- 
ments, and even fireclay 
ware — such as that ma- 
nufiictured by theGam- 
kirk Company, of which 
the annexed specimens, 
figs. 871 to 875, are re- 
presentations— may be 
with safety and propriety used, esp^ially 



Fig. 874. 



for balustrading^ which, in my <^her 
than a moulded material, becomes so ex^ 

pensive as to 
1 — I Fig. 876. preclude the 

use of tois 
kind of oma^ 
ment almost 
entirely ftom 
Fig. 877. ow gardens. 

' The artificial 

stone of Aus- 
tin of Lon- 
don, figs. 876 






to 880, Ean- 
some and 
Parsons, <kc., 
answers the 
same purpose. 
An economi- 
cal parapet 
may be made 


wdth common 
brick and 


large drain- 
illCB, wll/Il 

plain and 

paving tiles 

to m^e out 

the coping, 

and coloured or covered with cement, 
to suit the colour of the adjoining build- 





ings. Tliis has been employed with 
good effect in a small Italian flower- 
garden laid out for Lord Ernest Bruce, 
in Marlborough Forest On the top 
of the wall forming the plinth is set a 
course of bricks on edge, and on them 
three courses of 9-inch diain-tiles, form- 
ing the open part of the parapet Over 
them are two courses of paving-tiles, pro- 
jec^ng 2 inches over the foce, andr2 inches 
thick ; then a course of brick on bed, the 
top being finished with another course of 





24i^h paving-tiles, saoh as are need for 
layi^ cottajge flcKH:e. The pilaeters are 
churned up in brick, and capped in tiie 
Bfune manner as the rest of tihe walL On 
the top of these pilasters are set vases of 
Impropriate sizes and forms, the whole 
being set in cement When we saw this 
garden, we were much struck with the 
elegant appearance and economy of the 
construction. Wherever clay is used for 
such purposes, it is important that it be 
of the very best quality, so as to stand 
the weather; indeed, we think the fire- 
clay, and clay in various compositions, 
used by the Gamkirk and Grangemouth 
Companies, Mr Wauchope of Edmon- 
stone, and Deane of Wishaw, far superior 
to any we have seen in England, and, for 
durability and elegance of design, ranking 
next to the artificial stone of Austin and 
Seeley, and the still more recently dis- 
covered and imperishable material, the 
Patent stone of Ransome and Parsons of 
Ipswich. Objections have been made to 
plastic ornaments, on account of many of 
the less perfectly manufactured specimens 
having given way with the weather. Those 
we have named have been clearly ex- 
empted from that defect. The patent 
artificial stone of Ransome and Parsons 
has been proved, by experiments made by 
the Society of Civil Engineers, to be of 
greater strength than the natural stone of 
Caen, Batli, York, or Portland ; and we 
have seen vases formed of it, which 
have stood tilled with water all winter, 
which water was frequently frozen into 
solid masses of ice. Another advantage 
this stone, as well as that of Austin and 
Seeley, has over fireclay imitations, is in 
colour, which in both cases closely re- 
sembles the stone of Bath and PorUand, 
thereby harmonising better with sur- 
rounding architectural buildings. 

Mr Varden, an architect of great taste, 
has supplied some excellent designs for 
economical parapets, <kc., in The Ency- 
clopedia of Villa Architecture," which, for 
their simplicity, ought to be employed. 
These designs are evidently the result of 
much care and study, and are so distinctly 
given in the cuts that any builder may 
carry them into execution. Of late years, 
cast-iron has been employed for most 
kinds of mural decorations. The only ob- 
jection, when the design is massive, is its 
seeming want of importance, if not cast 


of the same diameta* that a 
jeot in stone would be^ if used &r tiia 
same purpose. This, however, may be 
remedied by casting ihe pieces, as it is 
technically called, with a core in them.. 
By this means the external appearance of 
size may be given without the empl<^- 
ment of too much metal, as they would, 
of course, be hollow. To prevent oxidis- 
ation, the metal should coated with 
glass, on Johns and Co.’s principle, or by 
some of the other processes mentioned in 
this work. The great advantage of cast- 
iron is its durability, admitting it to be 
kept exposed during winter, which even 
marble is not found to withstand without 
injury in our cold and damp climate; 
and hence, to secure it from harm, it has 
to be either removed or covered up during 
that very season when it would constitute 
almost the only artistic object our gar- 
dens present 

Slate has been advantageously employed 
for steps, coping, terraces, <kc., and is found 
to keep perfectly free of moss or stains, 
and to require no cleaning. If the natu- 
ral colour be objected to, the slate should 
be rubbed down with coarse grit, and 
painted stone coloui*, the last coat being 
flatted — that is, mixed with turpentine 
instead of oil — which will take off the 
shiny or glossy appearance, and make the 
resemblance to stone more complete. 

Of all decorations to our gardens, none 
are so sparingly admitted as specimens of 
the works of art, and hence the puerile and 
mean appearance they present, when com- 
pared with tliose laid out in the Italian 
style. Our modem garden-makers de- 
pend too often for effect on the gorgeous 
display of colour produced by plants, and 
lose sight entirely of those decorations of 
a more permanent character, which used 
of themselves to form the chief feature of 
our ancient gardens. 

In regard to the admission of decora- 
tive subjects into garden scenery, Sir 
Uvedale Price remarks, “that rich and 
stately architectural and sculptural deco- 
rations are only proper when the house 
itself has something of the same splendid 
appearance. This is true in a great mea- 
sure ; but though it is only in accom- 
panying grand and magnificent buildings 
that the Italian garden has its full effect, 
yet as there are numberless gradations in 
the style and character of bmldinj^ from 
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the palao^ or the aaoient castle to the 
and simplest dwdling-house, so 
different styles of architectural, or at 
least artificial accompaniments, might, 
though jmore sparingly, be made use of in 
those lower degrees, without having our 
gardens reduced to mere grass and shrubs, 
lliose near decorations, in every different 
style and degree, and their application, 
ought certainly to be studied by orna- 
mental gardeners, as well as the more 
distant pleasure-giounds, and still more 
distant landscape, of the place. ** 


§ 4. — STATUES. 

Statues, ^ke fountains, and for pre- 
cisely the same reasons, have long been 
slightly regarded in this country. In- 
de^ a taste for sculpture in the decora- 
tion of private gai-dens appears scarcely 
now to be recognised. Why so important 
a departoent of the fine arts should be 
thus disregarded, wliilst others are so 
ardently cultivated, is passing strange. 
Statuary and sculpture formed the leading 
features of those rich and classic gardens 
of antiquity, of which scarcely even now 
the remains are left. Both wore indica- 
tive of a luxurious age and a high state of 
refinement in society. At no period does 
it appear that cither, in their highest 
state of perfection, were introduced into 
our gardens j and this is probably partly 
owing to the poor imitations of them in 
lead, with which our older gardens were 
often stored, the w^ant of native artists, 
and the cost of procuring genuine speci- 
mens from the chisels of Italy — where, 
notwithstanding the darkness which has 
long covered that once enlightened land, 
sculpture, as if it were a genius inse- 
parable from her cloudless sky, lingers. 
That those castings in lead, which for 
two centuries were thought graceful orna- 
ments to our gardens, should have given 
a distaste for their continuance, is natural ; 
but why, now that architectural palaces 
are rearing up their heads in every comer 
of the laud, and Italian architecture cul- 
tivated to a greater extent than heretofore, 
should those adjimcts, so essential in 
canying out the entire design, (the gar- 
dens, and their accompaniments — sculp- 
ture and statuary,) be so much neglected 1 
Better, indeed, have none, than vile mis- 


repres^tations ; but alihottgh m 9 To\ 
not, witfi all our prwumed wealth and 
refined taste, either rich enough or pos- 
sessed o ( sufficient taste to procure, or even 
attempt to procure, such works of art 
from the first masters, either of our own 
or any other country, in sufficient num- 
bers to produce great effects, still the want 
of encouragement to native talent pre- 
vents the genius of Britons from directing 
its energies to an art to which there is 
so little encouragement given. 

It has been stated that the marbles of 
Italy are unsuitable to our humid climate. 

If such be really so, let us take the next 
alternative, and have recourse to castings 
in iron, and afterwards to mouldings in 
the plastic ai*t Though our gardens 
may be richer in floral fumisliing and in 
elegance of design, still there is a w'ant 
to the completion of a perfect whole, and 
that want is statuary and sculptural 
ornaineiit. 

It has been considerad by some pre- 
tended connoisseurs to be ridiculous to 
place imitations of human beings on posts 
and pedestals, in the open air, and exposed 
to all weathers ; and others, affecting an 
extreme modesty, object to statuary alto- 
gether, unless clothed with more than 
with a fig-leaf. Our answer to the first ob- 
jection is, that it would be still more ridi- 
culous to place them only in wtu*m rooms. 
Statues are to be considered as works of 
art amongst other works of art, which 
gardens assuredly are; and there seems 
no reasonable objection to placing them 
anywhere, amongst oilier artistic works of 
the same kind, such as architecture — an 
art the productions of which have been in 
all ages closely associated with sculpture. 
To the second objection we may answer, 

" Honi Boit qui mal y pense.” 

Whenever architectural ornaments are 
introduced in a garden, we see no objec- 
tion to introduce, in association with 
them, statues and otlier sculptural 
articles, if the subjects are sufficiently 
good, and in a material capable of stand- 
ing our climate. There are few thingi^ 
in the way of garden ornaments which 
we ore more desirous of seeing introduced 
than statues of cast-iron, and those oast 
in one piece, which now can be coated 
with several of the more valuable metals, 
and thereby resist oxidation— one of tibe 
former objections to them. We have 
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seen what has been done on the Continent 
in the way of casting in iron, and wo look 
to the Coalbrooke Dale and other spirited 
companies to realise our utmost wishes. 
The statuary of Austin and Seeley, in 
artificial stone — that of the Grangemouth 
Coal Company and the Gamkirk Com- 
pany, in fire-clay material— and lastly, 
the patent artificial stone of Kansome and 
Parsons, all stand our climate without 
the slightest appearance of decay. The 
expense of works in any of these, even of 
the most chaste and classic designs, may be 
stated at from fifteen to twenty guineas 
— sums, considering the excellence of the 
workmanship, exceedingly moderate. 

In regard to the disposal of statues in 
architectural flower-gardens, it may be 
observed that much taste and feeling is 
required. The following, as a short 
general rule, has been laid down in “ The 
Encyclopedia of Villa Architecture : ” — 
“ W e would suggest that no statue ought 
ever to be placed where it may not be 
viewed in connection with some archi- 
tectural production, such as placed on 
the piers of a balustrade, on the side- 
walls of a sbiir, or simply on pedestals 
among flowers, but so as to have always 
a spreading architectural base, and to be 
seen backed by a wall, or some part of a 
building. Statues may also be placed 
where tliey are seen in connection with 
each other — though this will not be en- 
tirely satisfactory without some murtil 
appendages. Statues placed in woods, in 
green ai'bours, verdant alcoves, in the 
midst of naked grass lawns, or, in short, 
in any place w here they are surrounded 
only by vegetation, are, from their want 
of harmony with the scene, decidedly 
objectionable.” 

Both the selection and disposal of 
statues require due consideration, so that 
the fault of incongruity may be avoided. 
Thus it would be absurd to place the 
statue of Pan in a highly-finished flower- 
garden, while Ceres and Flora are made 
silent inhabitants of the surrounding 
woods and groves. Jupiter and Mars 
should occupy the centres of the largest 
pieces of lawn. Neptune should possess 
the centre of the largest body of water ; 
while Venus should be associated along 
with the Graces, Cupid, Ac. in the most 
refined parts ; Apollo, with the Muses and 
Minerva, amongst the representations of 
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the liberal sciences. In statuary, the scale 
of size should be proportioned to that of 
the garden, and aU should be elevated on 
highly architectural pedestals. Nor should 
statuary be confined entirely to the tutelar 
gods of men's imagination. The statues 
of living as well as of dead heroes, poets, 
philosophers, and philanthropists, are 
equally, if not more, fitting for the em- 
bellishment of a modern flower-garden. 
Statues of the class of Eve at the fountain, 
the Dancing Girl, &c., are also admissible. 
As sculptural decorations, statuary is 
undoubtedly the highest in an artistic 
point of view. Great care is therefore 
required in their disposal, to avoid the 
errors fallen into even by the old masters 
of tlie art; such, for instance, as those 
seen by Evelyn in the palace gardens of 
Hieronymo del Negro, at Genoa, where 
he says he saw a grove of stately trees, 
amongst which were sheep, shepherds, 
and wild beasts, cut very artfully in 
grey stone. The statues of Adam and 
Eve, Flora and Pomona, &c., which dis- 
graced many of our older gai’dens — and 
very soiTy representatives of the originals, 
we have no doubt, they were — have, in 
many cases, been substituted by specimens 
in artificial stone, fire-clay, and other 
materials of a much higher class, as works 
of art ; and the more recent improvements 
in castings in iron, zinc, (tc., have given 
us both more dimable and artistic sub- 
stitutes for the marble statues of antiquity. 
Statuary in these materials is no new in- 
vention. James, in his translation of Le 
Blond s work on gardening, wndtten about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
says, that the richest statues were those 
of cast bi’ass, lead gilt, and marble : the 
ordinary sort are of iron, stone, or stucco. 

‘‘The Chinese,” says Sir William Cham- 
bers, in Dissertations on Oriental Garden- 
ing^ “are fond of introducing statues, busts, 
bas-reliefs, and every production of the 
chisel, as well in other parts of their gar- 
dens as around their dwellings, observ- 
ing that they are not only ornamental, 
but that, by commemorating past events 
and celebrated personages, they awaken 
the mind to pleasing contemplation, hur- 
rying our reflections up into the remotest 
ages of antiquity ; and they never fail to 
scatter inscriptions, verses, and moral 
sentences about their grounds, which are 
placed on large ruinated ^nes, and 
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columns of marble, or engraved on trees, 
or rocks ; such sentences ,being always 
chosen for them as correspond with the 
scene of the inscriptions, which thereby 
acquire additional force in themselves, 
and likewise give a stronger expression to 
the scene.” 

Busts and Pedestals. — Busts, when 
placed on appropriate pedestals, become, 
as it were, connected with statues, and 
their disposal will be governed by the 
same rules. They are, perhaps, more 
appropriate appendages to the walls of a 
house, or for niches in the walls. They 
are sometimes, however, placed on pedes- 
tals along the sides of walks, as at the 
groimds at Stoke Park, long the residence 
of the descendants of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Penn; and on some places on the Con- 
tinent, such as that of the Baron Joseph 
D’Hoogvorst, at Limmal, near Brussels, 
and elsewhere, where taste for this kind 
of decoration seems greater than with us. 

The grounds at Stoke were originally 
laid out in the geometric style, and in 
accordance with the original mansion, 
which was considered as one of the best 


Elizabethan houses in England. The 
present house is in the Grecian style, and 
the grounds are completely changed, and 
laid out in what may be c^led the classi- 
cal style of the poet Mason ; the forms 
of the masses of shrubs and flower-beds 
being chiefly circular or elliptical, and 
each seems distinguished by appropri- 
ate statues or busts placed on pedestals 
or tlierms. They are, no doubt, good 
likenesses of the great men tliey repre- 
sent ; but for the edification of those who 
had not a personal acquaintance with 
them, in general (or at least they did 
some years ago) they carry their names 
attached to them. 

§ 5. — SEATS. 

These, if of architectural forms, are 
admissible in gardens of the geometrical 
style, both as being ornamental and useful. 

The chairs, of which figs. 881, 882, 883 
are examples, are from designs furnished 
by the celebrated Professor Heideloff to 
the *‘Art Union of London,” and form 
part of a stupendous w'ork preparing by 


Fig. 881. Fig. 882. Fig. 883. 





him, illustrative of the ancient designs in lines. Nor would it be difficult, if desir- 
Germany. able, to cut them in stone. 

We have selected these subjects from Cast-iron chairs, both architectural and 
the rich collection of Professor Heideloflf, artistical, as figs. 884, 885, 886, are also 
not that they are by any means the finest 
specimens of his research, as they are, 
for the most part, intended for mansion 
decoration. Those we have chosen are, 
however, adapted to garden purposes, and 
being of simple Gothic forms, are of easy 
execution, and could be made at little 
expense, now that the process of wood- 
carving is so easily applicable to curved 
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admissible in the highest order of gardens, this endeavour to imitate stone must not, 
The two first are specimens of the supe- although often done, be tried on those 


Fig. 885. 



Fig. 888. 



rior castings of the Coalbrooke Dale foun- 
deries j and the last may, as well as vari- 


Fig. 886. 



ous other forms, be had of any respectable 
foundery or ironmonger. 

Fig. 887, and forms nearly allied to 
it, by changing the form of the supports, 

Fig. 887. 

S a 

are made of Aberdeen or Peterhead 
granite, sandstone, or, indeed, any other 
jiavement, and even of coal, as exempli- 
fied by a specimen made of Fifeshire coal 
in the late Exhibition. Polished Aber- 
deen granite seats of this kind are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, but they become expen- 
sive from the amount of labour bestowed 
upon them. Some good specimens exist 
in the Duke of Buccleuch’s gardens at 
Drumlanrig, the royal grounds at Wind- 
sor, and elsewhere. 

Fig. 888 is another form of the same 
material. Richly -carved and highly- 
architectural chairs are occasionally met 
with in our gardens; and these, when 
newly painted, if sanded over in imitation 
of stone, have a pretty good effect But 


whose form and style indicate the mate- 
rial of which they are formed. Their 
durability is not proportionable 
to their cost; for, as garden orna- 
ments, their presence is as much 
required during winter as in sum- 
mer, and therefore they cannot be 
placed under shelter during that 
period. 

Seats are essential objects in 
all gardens, in those of the most 
extensive as well as in those 
of smaller size and of less pre- 
tensions. 


§ 6.— TEMPLES AND ARBOURS. 

In architectural gardens and grounds 
these are also very appropriate, both for 
the shelter they afford and the opportu- 
nity they give the owner of displaying 
both his wealth and taste. These, how- 
should be strictly architectural, 
and of the same order with the mansion 
and principal parts of the grounds. They 
are, perhaps, too large for the flower- 
garden, strictly so called, but, for the 
pleasure -groimds, they are essentially 
necessary. They should, in general, be 
placed on elevated ground, if the object 
mainly is to make them objects seen from 
a distance. At other times they may be 
placed at the termination of a long vista, 
or in a situation from whence may be 
viewed some interesting object or beau- 
tiful landscape. 

Such structures become necessary ad- 
juncts to all large places, as the eye, long 
wandering over vegetable landscape, is 
relieved and attracted, and rests with 
pleasure on a new object. The same 
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refrediiiig sensation is felt wander- 
ing long amongst trees and v^dure, the 
eye oatcmes the first glimpse of a fine sheet 
of water. Temples and resting-places 
may be denominated eye-traps of utility. 

Porches and porticos are o^n admitt^ 
in garden scenery as decorative objects or 
eye-traps only. These deceptions are, 
however, not in the most coirect taste ; 
for nothing having the appearance of a 
temple, or house, or place of shelter, 
thcA can he approached, should be other 


Fig. 889. 



than what it really j)rofesses to be. The 
falsity of this taste is as great as the dis- 
apyjointment would be 
to those seeking shelter 
from a storm and find- 
ing none. Tliat the 
effect of such objects is 
good when seen from a 
distance is undeniable ; 
but they should com- 
bine the useful at the 
same time, by having a 
room behind, as shown 
in elevation and plan, figs. 889, 890. 

The erections which come under this 
head should be regarded as permanent 
and substantial, therefore stone or brick 
covered with cement should be the mate- 
rial employed — ^the former always where 
the necessaiy expense can be afforded. 
Both the design and disposal of them 
require due consideration, so that every 
structure of the kind should be in har- 
mony with the site in which it is placed, 
else, if executed without taste, or in an 
inappropriate style, they will appear ridi- 
culous, and greatly diminish the pleasure 
with which we view the works of na- 
ture, aided, as they may be made to be, 
by the introduction of the works of art. 


Fig. 890. 



Fig. 891. 


Figs. 891 to 896 are suitable boildiugs of 
this kind for grounds laid out in the 
geometric or ar- 
chitectural stvle. 
They are taken 
fix)m a very use- 
ful work on ‘‘De- 
signs for Cottage 
and Villa Archi- 
tecture,” by S. H. 
Brookes, Esq. 
Figs. 891 and 892 
ju^edesign ofan oc- 
tagomil parilioii 
in the plain Greci- 
an style. That re- 
presented by figs. 
893 and 894 is 
in the same style, 
only more simple 
in its character 
and outline than 
the last ; while 
that sliown in 
figs. 895 and 890 
is a design in the 
Ionic style, and 
well adajited for 
an eminence com- 
manding an ex- 
tensive view of 
the surrounding 
grounds or dis- 
tant landscajH}. 
Theyareinastyle 
we would wish to 
see more generally introduced into plea- 
sure-grounds of the present day, instead 
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Fig. 



Fig. 893. 



of the incongruous and fugacious buildings 
we occasioudly meet with, erected at great 
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and associatii^^i^il^h nothing 
around them. If th^^waleo!^t|hese ex- 
/ amples ne en- 

J'ig. 894. r larged—an^ey 

should be so if 
placed in groilnds 
of large extent — a 
spiral stair may 
be placed with- 
in^ them leading 
to the balconies 
or lantern tops 
above, so that 
they may become 
useful as prospect 
towers, or even 
be converted into select museums for 
specimens of natural history. 

Fig. 897 represents an open temple on 
three sides, with a niche opposite the 



Fig. 895. 



entrance in which 
a statue, urn, or 
other sculptural 
subject, should be 
placed. It is a fit- 
ting object to bo 
placed at the ter- 
mination of a long 
walk or vista. The 
back part, if not 
backed up with 
buildings of some 
sort, should be 
densely screened 
by shnibbeiy or 
plantations ; the 
open part only 
of the structure 
should be seen. 
A retiring-room, 
if completely hid- 
den from withoxit, 
may bo placed 
behind, the en- 
trance to which 
would occupy 
the place of the 
niche, and of 
course the sculp- 
tural subject 
would be dis- 
pensed with. 

Fig. 898 exhi- 
bits a specimen of 
an Italian arbour, 
which, although 
now little used, were at one time much es- 


Fig. 896, 



m 

teemed in this counJay ; their disuse pro- 
bably a ris i ng from theexpense of formation 


Fig. 897. 



and their liability to decay, as they were 
usually made of wood, more than from 


Fig. 898. 



any objection to them as architectural sub- 
jects. The present increasing taste for geo- 
metrical flower-gardens, and the facility 
by which all such structures can now be 
formed of iron, will, no doubt, reintroduce 
them once more into garden sceneiy. On 
the Continent they have continued to oc- 
cupy a place in most of the best gardens, 
particularly in those of France and Ger- 
many. We regret, however, to see that in 
the latter country they are destro 3 dng many 
of the noble gardens of antiquity, and 
laying them out in what they are pleased 
to call the English or natural style ; and, 
whether from not fully understaiiding 
the principles abundantly laid down for 
their composition in works on landscape 
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gardening) or a deare to improve 
upon thoM principles) we know not; but 
certainly in many cases they have sadly 
erred, and, by carrying the natural part 
of the subject too fer, have destroyed the 
features of a garden, when on a large 
scal^ and converted it into a park in 
miniature : upon smaller scales, it is diffi- 
cult to say whether a garden or park is 
intended. The specimen we offer is that 
of an arbour that existed in the famous 
g^en of the Duke of Baden at Schweit- 
singen, which, when we saw it, was going 
into decay, and is since converted into an 
occasional hunting-lodge, although once 
one of the richest in the Rhenish pro- 
vinces as regards sculpture and garden 
ornament 

Arbours of this description can be readily 
constructed of iron. We would, however, 
in all cases, have the roofs made water- 
tight, by covering them with thin ])lates 
of corrugated ^vanised iron. They 
would then enter into the catalogue of 
useful decorations, and, in such a cli- 
mate as that of Britain, would be al- 
most useless unless so constructed, as 
they would fail to afford shelter in the 
event of a storm, A very scanty cover- 
ing of climbing plants may be indulg- 
ed in, but by no means to the extent 
of destroying the character of the struc- 
ture. 


§ 7.— -MAUSOLEUMS) CENOTAraS, OB 

sEPXJiAmuL smucmiBBa 

These are adapted to every style of 
grounds, whether natural or artificial 
The situation chosen should be that of 
quiet and repose. 

The mausoleum erected in memory of 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, in the 
grounds at Cl^mont, is in as bad taste, 
from its diminutive size and perishable 
material, as the marble cenotaph in the 
Chapel ^ynl at Windsor, erec^ for the 
same purpose, is chaste, imperishable, and 
beautiful. The mausoleums at Brockels- 
by, Trentham, Belvoir, Hamilton Palace, 
and Castle Howard, are wortliy of their 
tenants and the commanding situation 
they occupy. Those of Brockelsby and 
Trentham are in oj)en and exposed situa- 
tions, without any indication around them 
as to wliat they really aiu That at Bel- 
voir is ai)proached through a magnificent, 
although sombre and 8ej)ulchral, avenue 
of aged yews, and is well hidden until 
nearly approached. That at Castle How- 
ard is placed in a retired spot upon tlje 
banks of the hike. 

As architectural objects, they have 
their effect in landscape, and the order 
should accord with the style of the man- 
sion and the other decorative buildings 
that may exist in tlie grounds. 
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GARDBNBSQUE STYLE OP FLOWER-GARDENS. 


§ 1.— TOEIR GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

The gardenesque style may be consi- 
dered as partly picturesque and partly geo- 
metrical, inasmuch as the surface may be 
diversified — either level or slightly hilly 
— the trees and shrubs partly exotic and 
partly indigenous, but planted and grown 
as distinct subjects, neither crowded into 
dense masses nor placed in direct lines. 
The forms of clumps and parterres may be 
both regular and irregular, and the more 
permanent decorations may be composed 
of architectural and scul])tural objects. 

The gardenesque style is represented by 
fig. 899, which is on a lawn laid out with 
trees and shrubs in vertical profile. The 


Fig. 899. 



walks are serpentine, or gracefully curved. 
The beds in this instance are circular, a 
form which has been considered by some 
artists as all that is necessary in this style 


of garden, and, by graduating their sizes 
according to the magnitude of the sphere, 
producing that pictorial beauty aimed at 
in it. Much as we admire circular figures, 
judiciously arranged, in the composition 
of a subject, still we do not hold that no 
other figures should be indulged in. Cir- 
cular figures of themselves, by reason 
of their entering well into composition 
either with themselves or with scattered 
trees and shrubs, will produce a very per- 
fect garden, as in the figure now referred 
to. Other figures will produce an equally 
perfect whole, if judiciously arranged with 
trees and shnxbs in another garden, or in 
another sphere. 

In the present subject a terrace is in- 
troduced, separating the lawn immedi- 
ately in front of the house from the rest of 
the grounds, and thus far blending the 
architectural style with the gardenesque, 
this terrace having its accompanying or- 
naments of vases, <fec., placed on the top 
of the parapet-wall, which, if the grounds 
slope much from the house, need show 
little more than a plinth 12 inches in 
height on the side next the mansion. 
Its height on the other side must of course 
be regulated by the extent of declivity. 
If the house be on a level with the rest of 
the grounds, then the terrace must be 
separated from it, not by a dead wall, 
which would shut the garden out from 
being seen from the windows, but by a 
parapet of open work from the plinth to 
the coping. 

This terrace must be in breadth in pro- 
portion to its length, the size of the house, 
&c., and be occupied with a broad and 
spacious gravel walk, with a parterre bor- 
der between it and the terrace wall, but 
of a breadth not to exceed half of that of 
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the walk. This border, if exceeding 6 
feet, may be laid out in form of any of the 
four figures^ 900 to 903, but with gravel 


Fig. 900. 



Fig. 901. 


r' 







Fig. 902. 



Fig. 903. 



walks, and stone, slate, tile, or composi- 
tion edgings, as should also be those of 
the broad walk. There is no impropriety, 
in such cases, in having a border of 18 
inches or 2 feet close to the walls of the 
house, for creepers to be trained on tlie 
walls, and also for small, and, as much as 
can be, odoriferous flowering plants to 
cover the soil — which is desirable on 
account of appearance, as well as for pre- 
venting the splashing of the walls during 
heavy rains. 

There can only be one objection to 
such a border, and that is, the fear of 
damp penetrating the walls. This, how- 
ever, can readily be provided against, by 
draining well under it, and cutting olf 
the connection between the border and 
wall, by introducing slate or pavement set 
on edge, and placed parallel to the walls, 
and from 2 to 4 inches distant from them. 
The opening above may be left open, but 
it were much better that it should l)e 
covered with a neat cast-iron grating, to 
prevent leaves or other litter falling in. 
These, however, sliould not be fastened 
down, as it may become necessaiy at 


times to remove them for the purpose of 
clearing out any matter that may &11 
into the space. 

We may hero remark that, if circum- 
stances are otherwise favourable, the gar- 
den should be placed on the north side of 
the house— that is to say, if immediately 
connected with it— because all flowers na- 
turally turn to the sun, and would in that 
case present their faces, as it were, to 
the windows from whence the garden is 
viewed. In no instance have we seen 
this better exemplified than at Belton 
House, the scat of Earl Bro^vnlow, where 
the magnificent flower-gai-den is thus 
placed. 

This is a veiy important point to be 
kept in view in fixing on the proper 
situation for a flower-garden — munely, 
the form and arpaugemeiit of the mansion. 
If the principtd sitting-rooms he on the 
uoi-tli side, tlic garden may be so placed ; 
but, on the other hand, if these are on 
either of the opposite sides, so also should 
he the flower-garden ; and hence the 
necessity of co - operation between the 
architect who buikls the house, and the 
landscape-gardener who arranges the 
gi'ounds. In this style the surfaces, 
whether level or undulated, are to be 
rendered smooth and regular — not so 
trul}' mathematically level as in the geo- 
metric, nor so rugged or uneven as in 
the picturesque style. The giuss here 
requires to be kc])t in trim order, the 
walks gi’aceful in their cuitcb, or straight, 
astiiecase may be — their ri.sings and fall- 
ings made so gradual that their ascent or 
descent may he easy and agreeable. 

From the house there must always bo 
a main walk, from ai>propriate i)oiut8 of 
which others should branch to the several 
parts of the garden, park, <fec., and should 
be so disposed as not to command a view 
into any of the rooms. Gravel walks 
should he rarely seen from the windows. 
Where tlie extent of the grounds will 
admit, they should he disjKJrsed amongst 
the plantations, witli occasional opening 
upon different views. The great art in 
this depends upon judiciously directing 
the windings of the walks, and varying 
the views of natural and artificial objects, 
so that the spectator may not be aware 
that he is at times nearly retracing the 
ground he has previously passecL Thus 
a greater extent will be made to appear 
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tiiau feally exists. Wherever the paths 
are torsed, they should lead to the beau- 
ties of the scenery ; and where such do 
not naturally exist, they should lead to 
artificial objects, such as resting-places, 
statues, Ac. ; for nothing can he more 
ridiculous than to be made to traverse 
a walk that leads to nothing. In short, 
such walks should be judiciously directed, 
and lead wherever any object may be 
seen to excite admiration, or tranquillise 
the mind to calm reflection.” — Brown. 

The gardenesque style possesses certain 
j>ropertie8 which the geometrical wants. 
The latter claims our admiration for its 
grandeur and richness of decoration, both 
in works of art and symmetry in design, 
and its gorgeous display of harmoniously 
arranged parterres ; the former, for the 
privacy it affords, tlie economy by which 
it can be proiluced, and the variety it is 
capable of being made to possess. 

In this style also, the shrubbeiy, which 
forms one of its most prominent features, 
becomes the natural substitute for the 
terraced wall in the former, Shrub- 
beries,” says Brown, are the most pro- 
minent features in rendering a country 
seat an object of ornament and delight ; 
and it is in this department of laying-out 
and planting, combined with histc, and a 
skilfiil appropriation of the ground, that 
an extensive practical knowledge is re- 
quired to produce all the desired effect, 
not only for the judicious armngemeut of 
the plantations, but of the various trees of 
which they are composed, and demands 
the exercise of true taste, that the com- 
ponent parts may be suitably disposed, 
»is well in contrasts of form as of colour, 
so that they may appear to txd vantage 
when viewed individually or collectively. 
Vases and statues, tastefully disposed 
about the pleasure-grounds belonging to 
classic architecture, have a pleasing effect ; 
and in extensive shrubberies the arrange- 
ment of statues and busts, if numerous, 
should be directed by classic taste, that 
they may be disposed with propriety and 
truth. No greater absurdity can appear 
than where such decorations are indiscri- 
minately mixed, without literary order or 
classic associations.” Stewart, however, 
observes of them, that they have added 
immensely to our natural resources ; but, 
at the some time, they have warped our 
taste in various instances. 

VOL. I. 


In the gardenesque style, when the gar- , 
den is to embrace within it the whole 
lawn, abundance of evergreens should be 
interspersed amongst the deciduous trees 
and flowering shrubs, to preserve a lively 
and interesting appearance, as well in 
winter as in summer. “ Although green 
turf is very pleasing and ornamental upon 
a lawn, still a large surfiice requires trees, 
decorative flowering shrubs, and plants, to 
relieve the monotony of its appearance, 
and render the scene more pleasing and 
interesting. Care must be taken to leave 
imcovered a sufficient portion of lawn for 
turf, as shall admit a free circulation of 
air, and brcfidth of light, to display the 
form and effect of the surrounding plan- 
tations. Alleys leading to shady walks 
should be formed between the trees and 
shrubs. Visbis which guide the eye to 
artificial objects, or to disbint beauties, 
should be particulai'ly attended to. The 
characteristics of a pleasure-ground — that 
is, a gardencsejue giirdcii — should be ele- 
gance, variety, and harmony, by the 
judicious contrasts in the distribution of 
partial flower-beds, shrubs, and planta- 
tions, with other tiisteful and appropriate 
decorat i ou s.” — B ro wn. 

TJic majority of trees and shrubs em- 
ployed ought to bo of exotic s]>ecies, to 
render, in this part, the distinction more 
obvious between it and the picturesque 
stylo. Nor should they be too closely 
planted, as, in that case, they would be 
apt to run into the picturesque, and 
become masses of natural confusion : 
whereas, they ought to be so planted, and 
afterwards managed, that each may arrive 
at perfection, and develop its natural 
beauties, as if it were cultivated for that 
purpose alone. Each tree and shrub must 
stand perfectly clear and distinct ; for on 
this, in a great measure, depends one of 
the leading principles of this style. 

Regularity in planting, to a certain 
extent, is not excluded from this style, 
nor are the various attractions of sculp- 
ture and architecture to be entirely ne- 
glected. On the contrary, they are to be 
indulged in. Statues of a certain class, 
fountains, vases, architectural or rustic, 
may be introduced with becoming effect 

Although it is recommended b^re that 
the trees and shrubs are to stand free 
and distinct from each other, it does not 
follow but that groups of th^, five, or 

4 o 
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B&mk should here and there be planted 
tog^^. If of one species, they form 
ultimately one object; and, in large places, 
sudi a proceeding becomes necessary, for 
the purpose of proportionate effect A 
group, for example, of Rhododendrons, 
Asaleas, &c., if confined to one variety, 
appears, when fully established, as one 
large and imposing snbject Fastigiate 
or spire-like growing trees should not, 
however, be thus grouped, as their many 
points shooting through tlie general out- 
line of the group would betray and expose 
the deception. Pininiiig well in this style 
becomes necessary, but this should only 
extend so far as the removal of any over- 
grown or misplaced branches. Fore-short- 
ening, in many cases, should be attended 
to, that the outline of the shrubs may 
appear close and compact ; but all clip- 
ping, and the use of the shears, should he 
avoided. The trees and shrubs should 
Fig. 004. all, unles.s in 

the case of 
such as are 
grown as 
standards, 
he allowed 
to feather 
down to the 
ground. 

In such 
gardens, has- 
ketwork of 
wdre or wic- 
kerwork for 
edgings of 
the beds, as 
well as flower 
baskets, (figs. 904, 905,) may be freely 
indulged in, not- 
withstanding the 
denunciations of 
Seekyl, and other 
modem landscape- 
gardeners, against 
tliese, as having an 
appearance of want 
of durability. 

Flowering plants 
in beds, bounded 
with trellis-work, 
on grass plots, will 
have the appeai*- 
ance of flower- 
pots, or baskets of 
nosegays, rising out of the ground, in 




Fig. 90(>. 


their most happy form. This mode also 
gives the semmanoe of order and sym- 
metry, and prevents the appearance of 
those irregiilar lines, and the destruction 
of the turf, which always ensues where 
plants ore allowed to ramble beyond their 
proj)er limits. It is well also to stick in 
neat branches, of a foot or so in height, 
where the plants are a few inches higK to 
act as conductors or supports to them, 
and to prevent their lower puts rotting 
from w ant of air. According to the form 
desired for the bed, should tlicf arrange- 
ment of these supports be. If conical, tliey 
should, as w^ell as the kind of plant, lie 
highest in the centre. If flat-headed, they 
may be all of the same height. The 
plants will soon cover these supj)ort8, and 
their duration in beauty will amply repay 
the trouble. 

Elevated stands for rock -plants of the 
rarest kinds, and most minute species, 

(fig. 900,) al- 
thc»ugh re- 
commended 
now, for the 
first time, 
may be added 
with utility 
and efiect. 
The use of 
such a stand 
is twofold — 
njiracly, preserving tliem from lining 
run over by stronger young kinds, and 
placing them in a more convenient po- 
sition to be seen. Such a stand, how- 
ever, should contain only such as Hous- 
tonia cfcnilea, Anagallis tenella, Bellium 
rninutuin, and the like. 

Fig. 907 exhibits another specimen 
in this style, but wnthont terraces in 
front of the house, and having elliptical 
clumps of shrubs, w ith a bowling-green in 
the centre of the lawn, sunk eighteen 
inches below the general level of the 
ground. The shrubs in the elliptical 
clumps are to be planted and kept, so 
that each may appear perfect in itself, and 
not crowded in dense masses, as is too 
frequently done. 

A garden, of which this is a pretty cor- 
rect representation, existed in Perthshire, 
until swept away, in consequence of the 
erection of a new mansion upon another 
site, about thirty years ago. Of the artist 
who designed it we know nothing, as it 
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must liave been laid out about the begin- 
ning of the last century. We avail our- 
selves of it to show that considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the garddnesque 
style even at that period. We may here 
remark, because it should be considered a 
general rule in this style, that the ground 
between the shrubs in the oval borders, 
in fig. 907, should be kept clear of weeds, 

Fig. 907. 
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adds nothing, only a circular, square, or 
oblong piece of lawn, rendered as level as 
possible, and sunk somewhat under the 
general level of the surrounding grounds, 
so as to present a small bank of turf, to 
stop the progress of a strong bowl ; otiier- 
wise, as dryness and nicety of level are 
two essentials, we would have thought an 
elevated position would have answered as 
welL With bowling-greens 
, we quarrel not — they do not 

, interfere with the beauty of 
^ landscape ; with their use 
we quarrel not, more than 
if h with that of curling, quoiting, 

cricket. They afford exer- 
cise to those who may require 
itjandofamuchmoi-ehuman- 
{ ising and less demoralising 

1 character tlian those which are 

considered the more refined 
I amusements — viz., steeple- 

/ chases, fox-hunting, and 6aUue 

shooting. We have also, 
^ while keeping to a certain ex- 

tent to circular clumps, intro- 
duccd ellii)tical ones, and, as 
affording variety, have added 
at i ^ two small gardens of 
circular outline, but which are 
to be subdivided into smaller 
compartments, according to 
the taste of the owner. 








by fork-digging or hoeing; and that the 
outline or boundary of them should be 
definite, having the edges of the turf 
regularly cut, but not so deep as to show 
a harsh line : and this rule should be fol- 
lowed in all cases wherever shrubberies 
or plantations exist in s\ieh gardens, that 
the forms of the beds, borders, and shrub- 
beries may indicate, by the regularity of 
their forms, as much as in tlie disposal 
and management of the shrubs and 
plants, that art and keeping arc here to 
be recognised ; while in the picturesque 
style, that recognition is to be scarcely 
appreciable. 

In this figure we have introduced a 
bowling-green, a, a very old component 
part of the gardenesqne style. It enters 
not into the Italian, or other strictly 
geometrical garden, and appears, so far as 
history informs us, to be only of modem 
use in Britain— somewhat, however, older 
than the date of the origin of the garden- 
esque style. To landscape-gardening it 


In regard to the planting, and arranging 
the clumps, groups, and trees, as well as 
indicating the lines of walks in such a 
garden, the following hints maybe studied 
with practical advantage. It may be laid 
dow’n as a pretty general rule, that all 
w alks should be straight when there is no 
obvious reason to the contrary. No per- 
son would take a circuitous route to 
reach an object, if that object could be 
approached by following a direct line. 
Hence, therefore, in the case of all wind- 
ing w^alks, if there is not a natural, and 
apparently unavoidable obstacle, as a rea- 
son (such as a tree, a rock, a building, &c.) 
for thus deviating from the straight line, 
an artificial one ought to be created. To 
twist a walk into a tortuous direction, 
where no reason can be assigned for so 
doing, is one of the many fallacies so often 
displayed by the layers-out of many of 
our modem gardens, and is nothing short 
of an outrage against the principles of 
correct taste. This is a subject d^Eierv- 
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ing reSectioii and ooiudderation) as it is 
an wtot of judgment to be met with in 
most gardensu Reasons may easily be 
created for a winding path, even on flat 
sorfia^ as by taking advantage of the 
pomtion of existing trees or shrubs, by 
planting others, or by placing some artis- 
tic object at the point where the change 
of direction is required. On unequal 
sur&ces, inequalities may be heightened 
or deepened, by digging a pit or throw- 
ing up a fosse. Wlien a winding walk 
is to bo bent to the riglit, the obstacle, 
be it trees or shrubs, ought to be 
chiefly conspicuous on the left hand, and 
rice versa; and tlie same rule ajjplies 
to inequalities of sui*face. These latter, 
however, should not be of so formidable 
a character as in the case of the pic- 
turesque arrangement. In the case of 
walks proceeding in a straight line, how- 
ever short that line may be, the surface 
of the ground on both sides, and for some 
feet in breadth, should be rendered per- 
fectly level and smooth, excepting in the 
case of terrace walks, where the verge on 
one side should be level, the sloj)c on tlie 
other side rising gradually, in a regular 
and uniform manner. 1'lie verge in such 
cases should be broad, and the ground 
declining from it in a uniform fall. Every 
straight walk should have a teraiiiiating 
object — either a temple, a seat, an alcove, 
an arbour, a re.stiug-place, or a cross para- 
pet, over which some distant view, or 
object of interest, is to be seen. Be the 
terminating object Avhat it mjiy, it is 
essential that it be seen the instant the 
walk is entered upon, and be, as it were, 
an object to reach, to satisfy the mind 
that the labour of wiilking is not in vain. 

In the case of winding walks, no such 
objects are required, because every turn- 
ing presents some fresh object to arrest 
the eye and satisfy tlie mind, and lead it 
on, as it w^ere, to see what is beyond. 
The same rule that has been given for 
changing the directions of a walk by de- 
viating from the straight line, applies also 
to that where one walk joins or branches 
off from another at a nearly right angle. 
To show a cause for this deviation, ad- 
vantage should be taken of some obstruc- 
tion, such as a tree, shrubs, <ko . ; or an 
artificial reason must be created by pladng 
some specimen of art, a seat, a mound, 
to show that the walk could proceed 


no farther in its orimntil dzreottdii ; 
to avoid the obstade, has to be timted 
aside. Another walk may hrmth off in 
a different direction at pmnhi rather 
than elsewhere — the same apparent cause 
opening a reason for both. Ihe advocates 
for the natural style of laying out grounds 
say, that in tracing ihe direction of walks, 
nature should be imitated, and they ad- 
duce the track of sheep in pastures, or 
wild animals on commons, as examples. 
‘‘ But to imitate sucli walks,” Mrs Loudon 
very properly observes, “would be to 
copy vulgar uiiture ; and tlierefore art 
retines on those lines, by rendering them 
more definite and elegant — in short, by 
exhibiting in them a choice of form or 
line for its own sake ; localise, of the 
various lines, or f>art8 of lines, found in 
accidcubil footpaths, some must bo more 
agreeable to the eye than others, and it is 
oul}’ these agi*eeahle parts which are to 
be imitiitcd and combined in garden 
scenery. All this is founded on the 
rec<»guition of a principle which is, or 
ouglit to be, the foundation of all the fine 
arts — viz., that nature u to be imitated, 
not to be co]>ied. To coj>y nature ex- 
actly as she apjjears before us, is tlie pro- 
vince of coniinou art, and may be pleasing 
to many minds ; but to minds of culture 
and refinement, nature requires to be 
copied in such a manner, or in such a 
medium, as to show art. If this were not 
the case, and if we were to copy footpatlis 
exactly, tiieii we should, of course, not 
gravel them, or define them by regular 
edges.” 

For remarks on planting in the garden- 
escpic style, vide ailicle Planting with a 
VIEW TO PHODUCK Effect, ill Chap. Pre- 
liminary Remarks on the Classifica- 
tion OF Styles. 

Plate XXX II. exhibits a garden in the 
gardenesque style. Tlie beds, it will be 
observed, are all circles of greater or lesser 
size : the former of these should be 
planted with flowering and evergreen 
shrubs only ; and if each bed be limited to 
either different varieties of the same 
species, or to diflbrent species of the same 
genus, the effect will be enhanced. The 
smaller beds should be in like manner 
planted chiefly with flowering plants, 
cither of one sp^ies or variety, or with 
the different species and varieties of the 
same genua In certain of the flower- 





bedfl^ yyw&retf we would have cbauges 
mad^ as bulte to flower during winter 
and inning, and to be suooeeded by an- 
nmds, or planting out things to flower 
during summer and autumm No herba- 
ceous, annual, or other flowering plants, 
should be set in the margins of the beds 
of shrubs ; they have no connection here 
whatever, and have, at best, but a meagre 
appearance, and in nowise harmonise 
with the shrubs, either in a botanical or 
gardenesque point of view. Circular beds 
are here adopted irrespective of their size ; 
yet they are so grouped and mingled to- 
gether as to produce an agreeable effect 
when looked upon as a whole. Their 
distance from the walks, and from each 
other, in no case exceeds 12 feet. The 
simplicity of this form is a gi’eat re- 
commendation in this style of arrange- 
ment, in point of beauty, the symmetry 
of disposal, as well as in regard to setting 
off the flowers to advantage — each bed 
being, as it were, a huge nosegay. It is, 
besides, the beat of all forms for, and 
most adapted to, culture, as well as for 
viewing the plants to advantage. The 
difference in the sizes of the beds, and the 
disposal of them on the tuif, will produce 
a pleasing variety of outline that cannot 
be attained by any other means whatever. 
To produce the greatest amount of variety 
and beauty from objects of the greatest 
simjdicity is a most agi'eeable and satis- 
factory sort of tjisk ; whereas to attempt 
the production of beauty and variety by 
an endless number of anomalous forms is 
never by any means satisfactory. For it 
may be asked, why is one modification of 
irregularity adopted rather than another? 
In answer to this, it may be said, that 
irregular forms are never satisfactory 
when planted entirely with flowering 
plants. When planted with flowering 
plants and shrubs, or with the latter 
ouly, the entire form of the bed is then 
never seen at the same time : the in- 
tricacy and variety of the outline occupy- 
ing the mind as far, at least, as form is 
concerned, the result produced rarely 
fails to be a pleasing one. 

Presuming that the foregoing observa- 
tions are founded in truth, tliose engaged 
in planting irregular beds, particulaidy if 
large ones in flower-gardens, should al- 
ways place both shrubs and flowering 
plants in them, and in such proportion 


that the ahrubs may prevent the eutke 
outline of the figure from being semi at 
once. When t^ beds are dther of 
regular forms, or when they combine 
with other figures Jornitjugeithar brogulsjc 
or symmetrical wholes, (the two ^ing 
quite different,) flowering plants only 
should be employed, unless the beds be 
very large ; and, in that case, shrubs only 
should be planted. When beds of dif- 
ferent sizes, but of one form, only are 
employed, they must be connected by a 
common principle. Circular figures of 
different sizes disposed and connected to- 
gether, as shown in our Plate, will form a 
much more satisfactory garden than can 
be done by the use of irregular forms 
only, or by irregular and regular forms 
blended togetlier. The effect of the lat- 
ter mode of arrangement is, in gene- 
ral, unsatisfactory. A very prevalent 
error, often fallen into, is that of mixing 
herbaceous flowering plants with shrubs 
and ti ees : such a mixture canuot be 
tolerated in a well laid out garden in the 
gardenesque style, if regular forms be 
adliered to. It is, however, upon a small 
scale, as that of the specimens we have 
pven, figs. 907, 908, 909, and Plate 
XXXII., that a repetition of circles can 
be employed, so as to produce all that we 
have siiid of them ; but to continue them 
over 10 or 20 acres, w ould be monotony in 
the extreme. In medium cases, as respects 
extent, we would propose the partial in- 
troduction of circuLu' figures subdivided, 
at lejist where flowering plants are to be 
employed : where shrubs are planted, 
subdivisions are unnecessary. Our reason 
for this is, that to sow or plant a circular 
bed of 15 or 20 feet in diameter — which 
would be the case, upon a large scale, 
with one species, and, of course, of one 
colour — would produce a far less satis- 
fiictory appearance than if that circle 
were divided into equal parts ; and in 
these parts the habits of the plants and 
the colours wore so disposed as to produce 
a harmonious arrangement, producing in 
themselves perfection individually, and 
collectively a perfect whole. The very 
circumstance of these subdivisions would 
give variety, and still the principle would 
not be departed from. The divisions of 
circles may be into six portions, or into 
three or six zones, or concentric circles, 
admitting the three primary colours in 
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flueOM^mk . — VUt notion Habhont or 

OOWOVB. 

From idl this, it will be seen that in the 
^jard^ieBque sfyH where oircnloi* figures 
aio only to be employed, the field of 
operation must not be upon a lai^re scale, 
l^en such, however, is the case, I'ecourse 
must be had not only to a greater variety 
of figures, but also to a partial introduc- 
tion of the geometric style, as exhibited 
in Plate XXXII. 

In Plate XXXII. we have shown the 
arrangement of a garden in this style : 
the gioundwork, it will be seen, is agi’ussy 
lawn, reduced to uniformity of surface. 
The shrubs which occupy the margin are 
planted singly, and, although irre^ilarly 
dispersed, are nevertheless individmilly 
distinct, and allowed to develop their 
natural charactere. The grass is mown 
around them, nor is the surface anywhere 
broken. The larger circles are planted 
with shrubs, both deciduous and ever- 
green, and one genus of plants only is 
admitted into each. The outlines of tlie 
figures are kept scrupulously i)erfect, 
while the ground between the shrubs 
is kept under the hoe and rake. The 
smaller circles are each planted also with 
one genus of plants, and those of the 
same colour, and as far as possible with 
the same variety. Thus, for example, 
the scarlet beds may be planted with 
scarlet geraniums, scarlet verbenas, «tc. ; 
the blue beds with Salvia patens, Nemo- 
philla insignis, <fec. ; the yellow beds 
with yellow calceolaria^, Lastheiiia cali- 
fomica, <kc. ; — and so of the rest. The.se 
beds should all be enclosed within wire 
basketwork, to prevent the branches from 
eucroaching upon the grass, as well as 


rareveut their being seen tlie win* 
dows of the house, as weQ as to ad* 
fnit of their greater extensimt Vfbm 
they break off into different direo* 
tions, apparent obstmetions are i]m>wii 
in, to give, as it were, a reason for tito 
deviation : hence, to avoid cuttingthroi^ 
the two largest circular clumps of shrnbi^ 
a a, they make a detour round them ; 
while the two vases, sot on proportioned 
squjxre pedestals, b b, afford a reason for 
their bninching off at these points. The 
covered rasting-places c c offer an excuse 
for the walks taking these directions ; 
while tliose terminating aid d cither lead 
to distant prospects, or, in the case for 
which this design wiis composed, the one 
leads towards the kitchen-garden and 
the other to the homo-farm. The ground 
beyond the lawn, as showm dotted wdth 
single trees and shrubs, is planted wdtli a 
thick screen plantation, which separatcH 
it completely from the surrounding 
grounds, wiiich are used for agricultunil 
jiurfKJses, and possess no features which 
it would be desirable should be seen from 
the ]iriiici]>al windows on this side of the 
house. 

The house is a Grecian villa, before 
wiiich we have laid out, on the terrace in 
front, a small geometrical gai'den, sur- 
rounded by a paraj)Ct wall and a 2-feet 
open balustniding, with va.ses of artificial 
stone set at regular distances along its 
top. The flight of steps leading from this 
geometrical garden to the lawn pirden 
below' is furnished with an open stone 
hand-rail, of the same pattern as the 
balustrading above, with two terra-cotta 
vases on the top and bottom ends of the 
hand-rail. This upjHjr garden is laid out 


more perfectly to retain the regularity of 

outline. The larger beds do not require 

this precaution, as judicious pruning will 

keep the shrubs within their 

proper bounds. Besides, they 

being grown as distinct sub- 

jects, which of itself consti- 

tutes a principle in this style, 

their encroachment on the 

grass will not readily take 

place ; and should they do so, 

it is easy to increase the size 

of the beds. The walks are of 

gravel, and should not be less 

than 6 feet in breadth. Their " 

direction is serpentine, to 


w’ith gravel w'alks and box edgings. The 
lawn has a gentle declivity from the ter- 
race wall to its farthest extremity, but 

Fij?. 908. 







is nearly te^ m £be ei^osite 

We have no doubt timt many will be 
surprised at our recommendation of cir- 
oidar figures only. Those who have seen 
the unione garden of Lady Broughton at 
Hoole House, near Chester, figs. 908 and 
909, will not, we are certain, be amongst 


Fig. 909 . 



tliat number. The area of that flower- 
garden is GO yards long by 34 in breadth, 
and its whole arrangement consists of 
five straight rows of circles, each 9 feet /> 
inches in diameter, and each surrounded 
with wire basketwork, painted a yellow 
stone colour, to harmonise with the very 
tasteful rockwork (vide art. Rockwork) 
which surrounds the garden. The dis- 
tance between each of these circular beds 
is 4 feet across the lawn, and 8 feet 10 
inches in the longitudinal direction. Of 
this garden, as it existed in 1847, when 
wc saw it, we give the plan as seen from 
the house ; and tia we could not procure 
drawings of the splendid rockwork which 
surrounds it, we can only observe that it 
environs three sides of the ground, in- 
terspersed with the trees and shrubs, as 
shown in the margin of our plan, and 
completely shutting out all other objects. 

We have given the ground-plan as 
well aa a perspective view of this garden, 
to show the difference in the cfiect in 
looking at a plan on paper, and one 
on the ground, when finally planted, as 


well as to Aow the diJBBsreuce of 
ou paper and shapes on ground. 
we know, would object to the plan mw 
flower-*ga^en composed entirely of oiiule% 
as wanting in variety; but it will be 
found in reality that a proper nomlnna- 
tion of circles, if not too large and of too 
imiform a size, is productive of greater 
variety than any Irregular figures could 
produce. Next to circles, ovals may be 
adopted ; but squares and polygons should 
be avoided. In size, circles should vary 
fi’om 18 inches to 10 feet in diameter, 
and be at least 3 feet apart, and thrown 
together in groups or constellations, as 
the stars are in the firmament To be 
satisfied that the circle, when in combi- 
nation as above, is capable of producing 
greater variety than any other figure, the 
oval not excepted, let us consider that 
this form is always seen, from whatever 
point it may be viewed, fi-om the side of 
the combination, and that, when planted 
with shrubs, or filled with flowers, its 
shape can never be detected from a side 
view. Size and connection form the art, 
therefore, of disposing of a modem garden 
by the use of circles alone. 

Nor is the use of circular figures by 
any means a modem invention, in lay- 
ing out flower-gardens. Although of late 
years strongly advocated by the late Mr 
Loudon, he himself reminds us that this 
figure was chiefly used by Mason the poet, 
in laying out the flower-garden at Nune- 
ham Courtenay, and by Major Price, in 
laying out the flower-garden at Monewell 
House : and we may add to these examples 
the original grounds at Frogmore. In 
more recent times, circles and ovals have 
been employed by Mr Wells in his English 
flower-garden at Redleaf, and also at 
Norbitoii House, Teddington Grove, 
Trent Park, and Bayfordbury, near Hert- 
ford. This last place,” says Mr Loudon, 
“ being the largest in extent, and contain- 
ing the greatest variety in the diameter 
of the circles, we consider as a singularly 
felicitous example.” 

We have already stated that a garden, 
to be laid out in the tme gardenesque 
style, should not be upon a large scale, if 
the nJes we have just laid down are to 
be closely adhered to. Them are, how- 
ever, other modifications of tins style, by 
which many acres may be covered ; and 
one of these is the combination of various 
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gardens— each sufficiently distinct in it- 
self, yet, taken together, producing a very 
happy effect ; and this effect will be both 
heightened, and the arrangement simpli- 
fied, if the grounds present a divei-sified 
surface. Such ari*angemeiits are also, no 
doubt, the best of any. when the ex])ense 
of a geometrical garden is an object, and 
where, from locsd circnmsbmces, its for- 
mation would be inteiTnj)tcd, or where 
other causes (chiefly tlie want of archi- 
tectural associations) would render it 
misplaced. A judicious combination of 
the following will be effective : namely, 
a terrace, around one or more fronts <*f 
the mansion, laid out symmetricalh’, or 
in the gardenesque manner, according to 
the style of the house ; beyond this a 
lawn, and trees and shrubs so arranged, 
by judicious grouping. Ac., that one or all 
of the following may be laid out — but tuily 
one of them sliould be seen at tlie siune 
time ; the Anierican garden, in nither a 
low, flat, and sheltered situation, where 
water can l)e laid on during the growing 
season of the plants ; a rohaiy, in a shel- 
tered place, yet fully exposed to the sun : 
a herbaceou.s garden, an annual garden, a 
bulb-garden, an aquarium, a heath -garden, 
and, if the proprietor has a Uiste for 
cryptogamic botany, a g*mleu for ferns 
and mosses. Besides these, a spring 
garden and a winter garden will have 
their attractions. 

Each of the.se would he complete in 
itself, and in high perfection at various 
setisoDS of the year. They may he sepa- 
nited, and completely insulated from each 
other, by a judicious disposiil of shrubby 
lawn and walk.s, which in itself would 
constitute tl»e arboretum. Mixed gardens 
seldom please, as they at no time present 
a j)erfect whole. .SuchsulKlivi.siuns, how- 
ever, can only be carried out in extensive 
domains, particularly where the biirfaee 
is undulated or much broken. Such 
may l>e called the systematic arrange- 
ment, and i^ill afford additional grati- 
fication to those jiartial to plants, and the 
study of them botanical ly. 

American Garden, — A garden, to de- 
serve this denomination, sliould consist of 
trees, shrubis, and herbaceous plants, 
natives of North America. As tliey are 
both numerous and interesting, a large 
s{)ace will be required ; and also, as so 
many of them arc strong-growing herba- 


ceous plants and low shrubs, the borders 
should be decidedly out out on turf. 
Medium - sized shrubs should occupy 
groups by themselves, thinly mixed with 
the lower class of trees, wdiile the more 
curious or rare of the latter should stand 
singly on the gnissy lawns. The smaller 
beds should be entirely dedicated to 
herbaceous and annual flowering plants. 
The side screen, or surrounding shrub- 
bery, should be entirely planted with 
American trees and shrubs ; while one of 
the ]>rincipal walks should pass on one side, 
as shown in fig. 910, by which a proper 


Fi^?. JUO. 



connecti<»n would be formed lictween 
this garden and the rest of the grounds, 
os well os inspection allowed, when the 
grass might be too damp to walk upon. 

The roeariutHf or roee^arden , — In the 
gardenesque style geometric figures are 
not excluded We offer, therefore, fig. 
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911 as a rosarium, on account of its being 
sufficiently divided to bring the visitor 

911 . 


1 


close to the object to be viewed, and to 
enable him to reach the flowera without 
going off the walks. In this design we 
have not attempted to show anything 
productive of gardenesque effect, as the 
situation of the rosarium should be apart 
from the general garden in connection 
with the house. Our reason for this is, 
that roses produce no striking effect in 
themselves, unless wdien they are in 
flower, and also that, to grow them in 
I)erfectioii, they require cultural attention 
not always in keeping with tlie ti*imness 
of the flower-garden. The multiplicity 
of walks, and narrowness of the borders, 
in our figure, are not only intended to 
place the flowers within the etisy reach of 
the admirer, but also, where the utmost 
neatness is attended to, and the plants 
wrought on single stems of various 
heights, that the beds may be covered 
during summer with dwarf-growing an- 
nuals, and during winter covered with 
green moss. The stems of the trees, when 
tall, should be enveloped in moss, both for 
appearance, and also to prevent too much 
evaporation taking place in the stems dur- 
ing the droughts of spring and summer. 
Those who are, as it is called, high in the 
fancy, will disclaim covering the ground 
with annuals, and maintain that it should 
be covered with rich manure, to feed tlie 
roots and keep them moist The utility 
of surface mulching we do not deny, but 
VOL. I. 


object to it on account of appearance. The 
annuals shade the roots during summer, 
and an abundant supply of food may be 
given in a liquid form. The borders in 
such a garden should be made both deep 
and rich, and the walks shoxdd be of gravel, 
edged with box. Poll roses may be planted 
along both sides of the surroimding walk, 
or may be placed in the large angular 
borders and circular centre. Shelter and 
seclusion might be advantageously ob- 
tained by covering the exterior walk all 
round with iron trellis-work, and training 
climbing roses over it. 

As a rosarium in the strict gardenesque 
style, the annexed example, fig. 912, may 
he given. It is one of two original de- 
signs prepared by Messrs Major and Low, 
landscape-gardenei*s, of Knosthorp, near 
Leeds, for Messrs Paul’s excellent work 
on roses, “The Rose Garden,” a work 
which every rose cultivator would do 
w^ell to possess. The designers remark : 
“ We have arranged them in the formal 
style, which we decidedly prefer to any 
other. In grounds sufficiently extensive 
for the introduction of various scenes, 
the rosarium is one calculated to produce 
considerable interest ; and, being formal 
and a separate scene, it is necessary that 
it should be masked out from the gene- 
ral pleasure-ground by shrubs and low 
ornamental trees, blending with the ad- 
joining gi-ound in the natural or English 
style.” It will be observ^ed, by a glance 
at our figure, that the longest central 
walk, from a to b, is furnished with an 
arcade of trellis-work, and this arcade is 
for “exhibiting climbing roses, which, we 
need not say, will produce a very im- 
posing effect It should be formed of 
latticed pilasters 12 inches wide, and 
about G feet high to the spring of the 
arches, each pilaster having four uprights 
l |-inch square, placed two and two, an 
inch apart, with balls between them at pro- 
per distances, and fitted up in the middle 
vrith lattice-work, showing five-eighths of 
an inch in front The openings wtween 
the pilasters may be from 4 to 5 feet, 
according to the height The arch over 
the walk must be of lattice-work. Some 
of the round beds may be of ba^et-work 
12 or 15 inches deep, especially those 
shown with a varied outline. In order 
to make the rosarium as interesting as 
possible, the beds might be planted with 

4 p 
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patches of early flowering bulbs to pre- bulbs, after flowering, might be lifted, and 
cede the general bloom of roses, which their places supplied with difierent kinds 


Fig. 912. 



of annuals, to succeed the general bloom 
of roses, so that there would be, first a 
show of early bulbous flowers, then the 
grand display of roses, and lastly, the 
show of annuals.” This arrangement is 
very much to our mind. The walks, in 
this design, are of gravel, the body of 
the garden of grass, with standard roses 
planted in lines, and various beds cut out 
on the turf, in which tlie dwarf varieties 
are placed; l)eyond this turf, indicated 
by the curved lines, tlie ground is dug, 
and the roses planted in the dotting 
manner. At each end of the cross walk, 
at c c, are covered seats. Kosariuras, 
when made to form a j^art of an extensive 
garden, should he sljut out from the 
other parts of the grounds, and this can 
seldom be effectually done without em- 
ploying evergreens ; but these should l)e 
made so as to fr^rm the back-ground, 
while that much neglected section, Scotch 
roBOB, should form the front. 

On the formation of the rosarium, Mr 
W. Paul, in his interesting work on this 
charming tribe of plants, The Rose 
Garden,” observes : In the formation of 
the rosarium, it appearn to us that tlie 
simpler the forms of the beds the better. 
The plants of which it is composed are, 
for the must part, budded on stems and 


decidedly artificial objects; and parallelo- 
grams, squares, ovals, circles, and other 
regular figures, are in perfect harmony 
with the character of the plants, admit 
of the most perfect arrangement, and 
display the roses to greatest perfec- 
tion.” The rosarium is not planted for 
effect, like most otlier flower-gardens ; it 
may be said to be more for culture than 
for effective display. No doubt, during 
the season of bloom, the general effect is 
pleasing when viewed as a whole, but, 
like other departments in floriculture, 
the tnie beauties are sought in indivi- 
dual flowers, therefore the nearer these 
ean be brought to the eye the better. 
The far-famed rose-garden of the Luxem- 
bourg at Paris, under the direction of 
Monsieur Hardy, is laid out in parallel 
longitudinal l)ed8, each 7 feet wide, and 
the roses are planted in rows, two to each 
1 ) 0 ( 1 — a standard and a dwarf of the same 
variety— 3 feet aj)art from each oUier, so 
that each standard has a dwarf behind it 
There are several rosariums in that esta- 
blishment ; the one in which the above 
order of planting is followed, appears to 
have no regard paid to keeping the vari- 
ous groups or sections of sorts distinct 
Anotiior ^rden, however, is planted 
wholly wim autumnals, and a third with 
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^the 70x10118 groups of summer roses. 
Where large collections are cultivated, 
no doubt the grouping system should be 
followed ; and some prefer the walks 
between to be of grass, as harmonising 
better with the plants than gravel walks 


with natural or artificial edgings. This 
is, however, a matter of taste, excepting 
in so far as walks of gravel are more com- 
fortable to walk upon in damp weather. 

In fig. 913 another rosarium or rose- 
garden is exhibited, sunk 5 feet under the 


Fig. ai3. 



level of the surrounding lawns, a a are 
the entrances, the descent being by stone 
steps from the lawn above to the giuvel 
walk below, w’hich surrounds the wdiole. 
The beds, in which dwarf roses only are 
planted, are cut out on turf, surrounded 
and connected by a gravel walk, along one 
side of which standard roses ore arranged 
at equal distances, while, along the ellipti- 
Ciil lino, climbing roses are trained to cast- 
iron pillars connected together by a light 
chain, to which the branches of roses are 
trained, forming a continuous line of 
festoons all round. Two standard roses 
occupy the grass figures at each end, 
while two othei-s connect these figures 
with the circles next to them. In the four 
comers of this rosarium are placed vases 
upon corresponding pedestals ; but these 
might be substituted by strong-growing 
roses trained in the pyramidal form. 

The fernery and muscanum , — A garden 
for the cultivation of ferns and mosses is 
not often met with ; exam])les, however, 
do exist Many ladies now bestow great 
attention on their cultivation, more espe- 
ci^ly the former ; and so great has a 
taste for them now become, that one 


commercial cultivator, Mr Stark, of the 
Edge Hill nurseries, Edinburgh, culti- 
vates them for sale. Several gardeners 
around Edinburgh have also for years 
cultivated collections of mosses with great 
•success, ^Ir Veitch of Amiston having 
several hundred species cultivated in pots 
after the manner of Alpine plants. The 
situation for such a garden, it is perhaps 
needless to state, should be warm, moist, 
and shaded. The style of garden should 
be long and nan-ow, and if on the side 
or the bottom of a moist dingle or deep 
ravine, so much the better. To give it 
the aj>j)earauce of culture, and so place 
it within the Ixnmds of the gardenesque, 
tlie ground should be levelled and turfed, 
the figures cut out on it. and elevated or 
depressed according to the nature of the 
plimts to be set in or on them — some 
ferns, for example, preferring a rather 
dry situation, whilst others require one 
that is much more moist. The beds 
sliould be covered with stones in as irre- 
gular a manner as possible, and between 
and on those masses the plants should be 
set. The mosses, many of them by no 
means of di^cult culture, should be 
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plautad between them, and ao^ in &ct» 
cover tiie ground. We would, howeyer, 
pcetsr to Iwe each q>eoie8 in a flower- 
' pot, plunged to the rim ; for without this 
separation the stronger kinds would over- 
run the weaker, and often the more rare 
species. Ifthe situation be shaded, and 3 "et 
not moist, the latter effect can be readily 
remedied by bringing water in pipes, and 
so disposing of them that they may form 
little fountains, or be perforated along 
their sides, and so give out a sufficient sup- 
ply to the masses on which the plants grow, 
and from them to the ground and lower 
parts, which require the most ; but that 
saturation or overflow may not take place, 
provision can readily be made to allow the 
superfluous water to pass off in a drain. 

This garden would l>e, i)erhaps, more 
appropriately placed in one in the strict 
picturesque style ; but if the owner of a gar- 
den in the gardenesque desire such, there 
is no reason why he should not have it 

Many of the more rare and most 
minute of both sections can scarcch’ be 
cultivated in the open air. This, we 
believe, does not arise so much from cli- 
mate as from their inability to stand the 
effects of the same amount of air that 
other plants so much require. These, 
therefore, should l)e cultivated in pot.s, 
and placed under a glass frame set in a 
shady quiet spot ; nor i^ill such a frame, 
partially hid by rockwork, be at all out 
of place in such a garden. 

In the picturesque stjde many eligible 
situations will present themselves natu- 
rally, w’here such plants may be culti- 
vate with much Jess attention and 
greater success. 

The winter garden. — Tlie principal advan- 
tages to be aimed at from a winter garden 
in the of)en air of our climate are the 
maximum of shelter, with great extent of 
walks, these being so disjiosed that a re- 
turn to the point of starting from may 
occur at short distances apart ; that every 
shrub and plant that flowers from Octol)er 
till the end of March may be congregated ; 
that, as there is a great want of flowering 
plants during that j>eriod, evergreens be 
abundantly planted ; and those having 
curious or variegat^ leaves be a<lded, 
with a view to render the garden as 
attractive, and at the same time as com- 
fortable, as j>ossible. Still farther to carry 
out these views, as the means used for 
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TOoduoing shelter would have aonie tei^ 
d^cy to keep the walks rather daaq^ 
from want of a foil drailatioii of airi we 
would propose to render Uiem thoroo^Ujjr 
diy by under-drainage, and a soffioienor 
of broken stones, or rough-sifted graved 
and over that a thin coat of s m al l sea or 
river gravel. These, although th^ do not 
bind into a hard surface, admit of the 
rain passing tlirough, and leaving the 
surface at all times dry to walk upon. 

Were it not for the colour, cod-ashes, 
finely sifted, make tJie driest and best of 
all walks for such Kituations. The ashes 
from some steam-engines arc excellent for 
this purpose, as are often to be had 
of a re<ldish a.s well as of a cream-colour, 
de[)eiuiing on the nature of the coal used. 
In default of either of these, pitching the 
walks uith small jK^bbles, not more than 
2 inches in diameter, set in prepared clay, 
will make a diy and comfortable winter 
walk. 

In such a garden the walks should not 
be too luirrow, nor sluaild tlie trees and 
shrub.s be planted too close. If tliey arc 
so, the |>crsoii who goes into them to bo 
free from the sun is choked for want of 
air ; and the same closeness occasions a 
jier[)etual dumjmess, and an atmosphere 
liiglih* charged with malaria. Everything 
in them is gloom}’ and disagreeable, more 
the abode of melancholy than of cheerful- 
ness. Instead of tliis, we ought to have a 
kind of retired pletisure in such a garden ; 
for solitude, shade, shelter, or retirement 
need have no connection with savage 
darkness, or a dreary walled-above or 
hedged-in passage. If the walks be ser- 
j>entine, let them not be too much curved, 
twisted, and narrow ; — on the contrary, 
let them Ik? of a resjKJCtable breadth, so 
that we shall be able to walk in tliem 
with pleasure. The trees wdll not then 
close so completely at top as to shut out 
air, while they will still give a sufficient 
shade from the sun, and shelter from the 
piercing blast : we shall also have at the 
same time freedom, ease, and elegance. 

Alcoves, temples, or places of shelter 
and rest, should be placed at convenient 
distances, but always folly exposed to the 
sun on one side, for winter enjoyment, 
and to the opposite aspect also, for the 
heat of summer. The borders should 
be planted with evergreens, introducing 
laurustinus abundantly on account of its 
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flowers. FomaUthebcurdersourvilioe^^ 
and make them narrow, so that both 
aarfiaees may be equally seen. It will 
be bad management if they assume the 
appearance of hedges. Hollies, pines, 
cypresses, red ced^ arborvit^ <kc., 
mould occupy the centre, filling in with 
Portugal and common laurel, junipers, 
aucubias, rhododendrons, &c. Moug the 
maigins of the walks, but not as edgings, 
which latter should be of larger pebbles 
than those used for the walk — say 6 inches 
in diameter — should be planted snow- 
drops, crocuses, winter aconite, Christmas 
rose, primroses, and all such plants as 
fiower at this particular season. The 
general shelter of the whole garden, and, 
ill addition, that of the branches of the 
trees and shrubs above them, will greatly 
protect them from the frost. 

In planting such a garden, although 
shelter is a leading object, still the trees 
and shrubs should not be placed too close 
together, but each be allowed to develop 
its own true character. The pines and 
hollies will elevate their heads above their 
more humble neighbours, and, with the 
cypress, Irish yew, and red cedar, break 
up the uniformity of outline the laurel 
is apt to assume. The box, juniper, and 
laurustinus may be planted in groups of 
from six to twenty j)lants in each. The 
common whin. Rhododendron dauricun, 
atro-virens, Rhododendron hirsutum and 
ferrugineum, should also be grouped in the 
same manner; whilst Juniperus prostrata, 
Arbutus uva-ursa, Gaultheria Shallon, ^Src., 
may cover the ground, in irregular gi-oups, 
at a still lower height ; while the remain- 
ing surface should be covered with Erica 
carnea, herbacea, and the vaiieties of 
Vinca minor. 

In such a garden as we have described, 
it will sufficiently api>ear tliat effect is 
sacrificed to comfort, the latter being the 
object sought for. 

T/te bulb garden , — ^The majority of bulb- 
ous hardy plants being spring-flowering, 
it is necessaiy that a dry, warm, sheltered 
spot bo chosen for them. In regard to 
arrangement, nothing is better than nar- 
row longitudinal bods, to facilitate the 
operation of covering, by means of glass 
or canvass awnings, during the frosty 
nights of spring. In the beds dedicated 
to hyacinths, tulips, <kc., neat and suffi- 
ciently substantial iron fhimework should 


be erected, ^supplying whatever oover^ 
ing of a fl/^ble nature may be applied. 

The annual flower^ardenj like the her* 
baceous flower-garden, should occupy a 
situation moderately sheltered, but niUy 
exposed to the sun. The approach to it, 
for reasons already given, should be from 
the south side, so that the flowers may be 
seen to the greatest advantage. Annuals 
of themselves will produce, during their 
season of flowering, a most brilliant effect; 
but after autumn, the whole becomes an 
uninteresting spot Here is one reason 
why gardens for different descriptions of 
plants should be kept apart; for in no 
case are they interesting throughout the 
year ; and at the seasons of interest only 
should they be visited, wdth the expecta- 
tion of deriving satisfaction from them. 

The herbaceous plant garden, — A general 
collection of herbaceous plants, unless for 
botanical study, seldom produces a very 
pleasing aspect. It is better, therefore, to 
limit the number of species to such as 
flower freely, and produce effect by their 
colours or habits ; nor should botanical 
arrangement be attempted, unless the col- 
lection is formed for that especial purpose. 
Single specimens should be avoided, and 
all deemed worthy of culture grown in 
masses, according to the space and de- 
scription of plant. The figure given, (fig. 
9 1 4,) although of symmetrical form, is as 
admissible into giounds in the garden- 
esque style, as it is convenient for the pur- 
})oses of culture. Our figure is divided into 
52 parts of unequal- sized circles, thus 
giving accommodation to 51 genera of 
plants, which will comprise about as many 
as are truly valuable for such a purpose ; 
and as each compartment is capable of 
holding from K) to 50 plants, the whole 
will conbiin about 1500 species, which 
will embrace the majority of herbaceous 
hardy phmts really worth cultivating for 
their floweiu The following list of genera 
w ill better explain our view s, and may be 
added^^to, or altered, to suit the taste of 
the planter: — 1. Campanula; 2. Phlox; 
3. Aster ; 4. Delphinium ; 5. Aconitum ; 
(). Penstemon ; 7. Hellebonis ; 8. Al- 
stnemeria; 9. Anemone; 10. Aquile- 
gia ; 11. Cheiranthus ; 1 2. Dodecatheon ; 
13. Dracocephalum ; 14. Erigeron; 15. 
Gentiana ; 16. Hemerocalus and Funkia ; 
17. Iberis ; 18. Lathynis ; 19. Lpldis ; 
20. Lupinus; 21. Monarda; 22. Fi^nia; 



dum ; 29. Silene; 30. Spinca; 31. Statice ; 
32. Uvularia ; 33. Iris ; 34, Chelone ; 3o. 
Armeria ; 3G. Lythnim ; 37. Astragalus ; 
38. Euphorbia ; 39. Helonias ; 40. Alys- 
Biira ; 41. Lychnis; 42. Asclepia.s ; 43. 
Coronella ; 44. Acanthus ; 43. Fraxinella; 
46. Achillea ; 47. Orobus ; 48. Yucca ; 
49. Scabiosa ; 50. Dianthus ; 51. .^Eno- 
thera. 

The grass garden . — the natural order 
Graminese form a very interesting garden, 
but must, at the same time, l)e considered 
as pertaining more to botanical science 
than to garden display. They, however, 
claim our attention as being so intimately 
connected with the useful arts and the 
- food of man. Each sj>ecics should be 
grown in a flower-pot in proportion to 
its size, or planted in patches divided from 
each other by brickwork 9 or more inches 
square, or by enclosing them with slate 
or stone pavement, to prevent intermix- 
ture by their roots. As roost grasses seed 
abundantly, it will be necessary, at the 
season the seeds are beginning to rix)en, 


geometric style. “ Each 8|>ecie8 or va- 
riety is contiiicd to sejianite beds, which 
are all edged with Calliina vulgaris and 
tirica tetralix, and so disjiosed that the 
tallest-growdng kinds are arranged towards 
the centre of the parten*e, wdiile the whole 
are so intermixed, in point of colour, as 
to produce the most lively contrast }K)8- 
sible. It hence becomes an interesting 
s[>ot at all seasons of tbc year, as there 
arc always some of the sorts expanding 
their l^eautiful blossoms. During the 
summer months, many of the duplicates 
from the heath-house are turned out of 
their pots and planted in this comport- 
ment, where they generally flower, grow 
vigorously, and form themselves into 
handsome bushy plants.” — FoiroEs in /for- 
tus WfAmrncnsis, 

Such figures as the following are ap- 
propriate either for small flower-gardens 
of themselves, or for detached ones in 
grounds of great extent. 

Fig. 915 is exemplified in the flower- 
garden of Lady Grenville at Dropmore, 
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and is cut out on grass, and admirably 
adapted for planting out in the massing 


Fig. 915. 



style. The beds are not too large to be 
each occupied with a distinct colour ; and 
when planted in this way the effect has 
been satisfactory. 

Irregular parterres are chiefly adapted 
to the gardenesque style, and, when hiid 
out on grass, are calculated for level or 
undulating surfaces. When large, and 
the ground very much distorted, the beds 
may be elevated several feet at their 
centres above the griiss-level, and so 
form, as it were, natural labyrinths, wdth- 
out’ the formality of geometrical ones. 
They may also be planted with shrubs in 
the centres, the masses graduating down- 
wards with very dw\arf shrubs, and ter- 
minating at the edges of the borders wath 
dwarf annuals or verbenas, and similar 
procumbent plants. Again, upon a small 
scale, and on a level surface, they may be 
planted in the grouping manner with 
plants similar to those recommciuled for 
geometricjil parteiTes. 

In fig. 91G, as the beds towards the 
centre are small, so should also the plants 


Fig. 91 



This figure is best cut out on gran^ and, 
if surrounded with a mass of e£irub^ the 
outline of which runs nearly 
parallel with the outer edge 
of the figure, and at a pro- 
per distance from it, the 
effect will be good. The 
gures here terminate too 
abruptly, for which reason 
we have copied it from “The 
Gardeners* Magazine,” in 
order to point out a very 
prevailing error. 

Fig. 917 is exemplified in the beauti- 
ful and well-managed flower-garden of 
Earl^ Brownlow, at Belton House, Lin- 


Fig. 917. 



colnshire. It is there, upon a large scale, 
cut out on the lawm, and richly planted 
wdth the usual flower-garden plants, 
amongst which the dahlia and holyhock 
predominate, the latter in the centre of 
the beds, and the former nearer to the 
front, forming, as it were, the reserve 
oaks in the forest ; while the underwood 
is admirably imitated by immense masses 
of petunias, salvias, larkspurs, and similar 
plants, the whole feathering down to the 
well-kept lawm with verbenas, and simi- 
lar procumbent plants. This figure, as 
well as a great portion of the garden 
to which we have alluded, is planted in 
the mixed style ; but, on account of the 
exceedingly high keeping of the lawms and 
borders, and the judicious arrangement 
as to heights and colour in the masses, 
the whole produced on our mind more 
pleasing emotions than we ever recollect 
to have experienced in any other garden 
of the same kind. 

Figs. 918 and 919 are figures properly 
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geometrioal, but quite admissible into the 
gardenesque style^ more especially near 
&e bouse, and upon the grass lawn. 


Fig. 918. 



Their size may he regulated by circum- 
stances ; but, if upon a large scale, shrubs 
should l>e partly introduced, and on a 

Fig. 91 r». 



small scale, the bedding-out princijde of 
planting followed. 

Fi^ 126, 127, 128, 129 are all adapted 
to this style, and may be used as w holes 
in small gardens, or as centre-pieces for 
larger compositions in gardens of the 
largest size. In fig. 920, the beds might 
be planted as indicated by the figures 
a h and c, which represent the three 
primary colours, yellow, scarlet, and blue. 
The scarlet is placed in the centre, being 
the most intense, while the blue is placed 
next the edge, which is supposed to be 


Fig. m 
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surrounded with grass. And, for the 
same reasons, fig. 923 is similarly ar- 


Pig. 923. 



ranged, with the addition of d and e, 
the representations of rose colour and 
white, which, being light colours, shade 
off better towards the extremity of the 
piece. 

We have remarked in the geometrical 
style, that long narrow borders are the 
most difficult to find appropriate figures 
for ; such also frequently occur in the 
gardenesquo i and when used as marginal 
borders, either on grass or gravel, they 
have a veiy good effect. Fig, 924 is 

Fig. 924. 


5 



exemplified in the gardens at Dalkeith, 
separating a grass lawn from the gravel 
walk, and extending about 300 feet in 
length. The centre circular bed is planted 
with Calceolaria amplexicaule — colour 
yellow ; it is pegged down so as to be 
about a foot in height The scroll figure 
between the gravel walks is sown with 
Nemophila insignis— K5olour light blue, 
height 4 inches. The Vandyke figures 
on each side are planted with Verbena 
melindres, Tweediana grandiflora — colour 
bright scarlet, height 3 inches. The 
whole is in bloom at the same time, and 
VOL. I. 


lasts from the end of June till the begin- 
ning of November. Fig. 925 is a modi* 


Pig. 925. 



fication of the last, and should be planted 
in the same way. Fig. 926 is adapted for 


Fig. 926. 



6 


either the geometrical or gardenesque 
styles, and, if planted with the same 
things as the last are, has also a good 
effect. The figures indicate the colours : 
viz., 4 5 6 — yellow, scarlet, blue ; and 2 
the gravel walks. 

Two long borders, each 624 feet in 
length, 'with a broad gravel walk between 
them, exist in front of the kitchen-garden 
at Trentham, and form one of the en- 
trances to the beautifully laid out flower- 
garden extending onwards towards the 
house. These are admirably managed by 
Mr Fleming, and are each planted with 
three continuous lines of colour, extend- 
ing from end to end. The line next the 
walk on both sides is sown with Nemophila 
insignis, blue. The second is planted 
with Calceolaria rugosa, yellow ; and the 
third with scarlet geranium. The whole 
flowering at the same time has a very im- 
posing effect, planted thus with the three 
primary colours, which harmonise agree- 
ably together. By this arrangement, the 
whole remains long perfect and unbroken ; 
whereas, if planted in beds, as is usually 
done, and with a great variety of colours 
and forms, blanks would occur, as some of 
the species go out of flower sooner than 
others ; and no care on the part of the 
cultivator could bring about so complete 
a unison of plants, if discordant oofours 
and forms were employed. 

4 Q 
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§ 2. — ^FOUNTAINS AND VASE& 

These are to be considered as port of 
the decorations in this style; and al- 
though not so abundantly used, nor upon 
a scale of such magnitude as in the geo- 
metric, still their admission adds greatly 
to the interest of the scene. In style they 
may be less architectural ; but, on the 
other hand, they should not be puerile or 
childish. The ball balanced on a jet of 
water— the metallic tree, fiY>m the leaves 
of which drops of water arc perpetually 
oosing — the hidden springs and wiiv's 
placed under walks, which, when trodden 
upon, deluge the unconscious passer-by 
with a shower of water, arc all equally con- 
temptible, and unfittingfor the present age. 
The musical fountains described by a ro- 
mantic traveller, as said to have existed in 
the gardens of tlie ancient ^Iooi*s, if the art 
of constnicting them were known, might 
be admissible in this style, and so please 
the senses both of hciiring and seeing at 
the same time. 

“ Nothing, in my o{)inion,'’ says the late 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, can be more 
beautiful than a well-arranged fountain — 
nothing can produce a happier effect, in 
what 1 would call the iiome garden, than 
an architectural jet d'eau, the symmetry' 
of which, and the sjjarkling effects of its 
ascending column, are calculated to har- 
monise so well with tlie various features 
of the house and its accompaniments. 
Then what can be more soothing than 
the gentle murmur of its falling waters, 
heard only when everything else in nature 
is silent, as if it were the voice of the 
genii of the fairy ground in which it is 
placed.” 

The specimens of art exhibited in the 
Industrial Palace presented many new 
forms, suggesting to us new ideas. In 
few departments in the Exhibition has 
a greater number of subjects, which come 
within the limits of garden decoration, 
been presented to us than in that of 
castings in iron and other metals, and 
mouldings in clay of various descriptions. 
Amongst the former of these, we may 
rank fountains, one of which we have 
chosen, as we believe it associates better 
with natural landscape than many strictly 
artistic subjects hitherto employed. We 
think so, b^use in the composition the 
objects represented belong to nature, and 


not to art ; and also because thqr are asr 
Booiated with water, amphibious animals, 
and aquatic plants. The celebrated iron- 
works of Mons. Andre, of Paris, fiiniished 
the example ; and alUiough its novel^ 
aud want of jirocodeut as a garden orna- 
ment in this country may raise grave ob- 
jections to it in the minds of some, still we 
are of those who tliink that there is room 
for vjist iinjirovemeiit in such decorations, 
and on such grounds introduce the an- 
ncxed fig. to the notice of garden 
artists, aud to our readers in general. 



The chief subject in the composition is a 
crocodile holding a fish in his mouth ; 
the mouth of which latter serves for the 
top jet of the fountain. Beneath this is 
an otter to the right, a tortoise to tlie 
left, and a large frog at the third angle. 
From the mouths of these animals the 
jets of water are intended to rise, and 
they are surrounded by the water lily, 
floating reeds, and bending rushea The 
whole group should be placed on a rock 
occupying the centre of a spacious metal- 
lic basin. Such fountains are far more in 
keeping with picturesque scenery than the 
convolvulus, the jet balancing a ball, and 
a variety of others, which are outrages 
upon both nature and art 

Vases and all sculptural ornaments 
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ought to be used sparingly in those parts 
of the grounds that are distant from the 
mansion ; this applies to gardens, in all 
styles, but more especially to those in the 
gardenesque. In the picturesque they are 
next to inadmissible. But in this style, 
when mixed up with groups of flowers and 
shrubs, they have the effect of partially di- 
viding the attention of the observer, and 
directing it, as it were, at the same time 
to the works of nature and of art. As 
the mind, however, becomes distracted 
when objects of so dissimilar a description 
are brought to bear upon it, and as the 
former should predominate over the latter 
in such situations, the latter should always 
be subordinate to the former, and be 
kept neai*er to the house, buildings, or 
other artistic objects, wutli which only 
they can be said to be in association or 
connection. 

The vase or flower-basket, represent- 
ed by the annexed sketch, is one of seve- 
ral vve observed 
some years ago 
in the gardens 
at Stoke Place, 
near Windsor. 
They were con- 
structed by !Mr 
Patrick, the 
very intelligent 
gardener there. 
They are formed 
of wood, and 
covered after- 
wards with 
larch or oak 
bark. The |)e- 
destals are in 
one piece, and the top or basket is in an- 
other, and is screwed off or on, so that they 
may be put under cover during winter, or 
the plants in them forwarded in spring in 
frames or pits, so as to be ready to put 
upon the pedestals as soon as the weather 
will permit, thereby enabling the owner 
to decorate his gcu^en at once. From 
the specimen given it will readily be seen 
that any plain architectural form may 
be given them, so that they may form 
harmonious combinations even in highly 
artifleial scenery. 

In the gardenesque style, as well as in 
the picturesque, wells are admissible, 
for the purpose both of ornament and 
utility. The annexed cuts, 929, 930, 


exhibit specimens, in both of which the 
bucket is suspended from above by a 


Fig. 929. 



chain, which is made to pass over a pulley, 
which renders the operation of raising the 


Fig. 930. 



water easy. The opening of the well in 
each case is safely guarded by a parapet 
of brickwork or ashlar, giving character 
to the structure, while at the same time 
the purity of the water is preserved. In 
Scotland, draw-wells are seldom met with, 
while in England they are of very flrequent 
occurrence— indeed, so much so that most 
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cotta^ have sudh an appendage ; and 
beautifol and artistic specimens, some of 
which are of great antiquity, occasionally 
occur. Whether regard^ as garden 
ornaments or as cottage appendages, we 
think them deserving of greater notice 
than has hitherto been bestowed upon 
them. The specimens we offer in our 
cuts are without architectural pretensions, 
although in each case adapted to the style 
of an ordinary English cottage or farm- 
house. As the habitation of the owner 
rises in arcbitectural importance, so 
should also the style of the draw-well ; so 
that, in whatever style the house may be, 
the well should be in the same. 


§ 3. — BASKETU’ORK. 

Basket-work, both rustic and artistical, 
enters into the list of gardenesque deco- 
rations, and, when filled with plants, 
either in pots to be removed when they 
go out of flower, or having them planted 
in them, has a good effect 

They are valuable in another point of 
view — namely, to 1>€ set on lawns or in 
flower-gardens to which rabbits and hares 
have access. The flowers, being placed 
beyond their reach, may be cidtivated, 
where otherwise they could not. 

Another class of decorations for this 
style is rustic baskets. Their forms and 
characters are endless, depending entirely 
on the ingenuity of the maker. They 
are usually formed of young larch trees, 
having the bark left on, the form and 
substance of the work being first given 
by a strong box or other frame of the 
required shape, or a barrel cut trans- 
versely through the middle. The outer 
suifrices of these are covered, and formed 
into various designs, by splitting pieces 
of timber of uniform size and in the 


these may even be considerably reduced 
in breadth, and, in some cases, reach only 
half or third way 
Fig. .<^31. towards the point 

t of termination. 

This reduction 
must, however, be 
carefally made so 
that the bark may 
not be disturbed, 
if the object be to 
have the bark left 
on. In cases where 
the rods are peel- 
ed, this is a mat- 
ter of no conse- 
quence. The top 
surface being fin- 
ished, the side all 
round is to be co- 
vered in like man- 
'' . - . ner; and, where 

the top does not 
exceed 1 inches in thickness, the rods had 
l>ettcr be placed side by side vertically. 
To cover the ends of tJiese vertical rods, 
or if those of the top surface project over 
them, which is usually done, a bead 
should be placed over these ends by 
bending rods of tlie same material to 
cover the joining or sections of the hori- 
zontal rods. A vase or flower-pot of 
some of the ornamental kinds may be 
placed on the top. In some cases three- 
fourths of an old cask are used, supported 
upon four larch or other rustic legs with 
the bark on, and as nearly of a size as 
possible ; the sides of the cask being 
covered with rods as above, placed verti- 
cally; and, for greater variety, three shields 
may be formed at equal distances apart — 
or, indeed, any other device ; or the sides 
may be covered with lar^ pieces of 
rugged bark of oak, elm, Ac., nailed on ; 
and over it shields may be nailed, which 


requisite lengths, and, after arranging 
them, which is most correctly done by 
drawing the pattern on the surface to be 
covered, nailing them firmly on with 
small-headed nmls. Fig. 931 supplies an 
example, where the top, being supported 
upon a rustic leg support^ by four 
equally rustic brackets, is formed of 
l|-inch plank. Larch, hazel, or other uni- 
form-growing rods are nailed on the sur- 
face, ^e smaller ends of the rods being 
always kept towards the centre ; and 


are easily cut out This mode of cover- 
ing rustic vases is tlie most expeditious. 
In some cases a thick rope, say an inch in 
diamoter—but this entirely depends on 
the size of the vase — is wound round the 
legs, forming a beaded moulding round 
the top and bottom so as to Ude the 
ends of the cut bark. One or more tiers 
of rope may encircle the vase, in imita- 
tion of hoops; and the same material 
may be used to form festoons or other 
ornaments round the surface. Such a 
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rase is intended to be filled with mould, 
and plants set in it 

We object very much, however, to the 
use of hempen rope for this purpose, or, 
indeed, for any other kind of ornament 
in connection with wood or more durable 
material. A better substitute could be 
found by using the auburn-coloured 
Polytrichum commune, a moss of great 
length and durability, and to be found in 
abundance in bogs and mountain woods. 

Fig. 932 is a very excellent rustic vase 
or basket The form is given by con- 


Fig. 932. 



structing a box of durable timber, and 
elevating it on a pedestal formed also of 
plank. The pedestal and lower part of 
the basket are covered with thick rugged 
bark of oak or elm, or with thin slabs 
cut olF trees of that description. The 
angles are covered with a beading of 
moss rope, as are also the bands round 
both pedestal and basket. The upper 
part is also covered with bark ; and on it 
are nailed, at equal distances, rustic rods 
placed in a slightly diagonal direction. 
The top is cut in an undulated manner, of 
unequ^ lengths, and finished in the same 
manner, only of a larger size, as the 
angles and bands are. 

Fig. 933 is formed of four kneed rustic 
pieces of wood as near in size and form 
as can be procured. The panels he- 
tween them are filled up with planking, 
the surfiu^e of which is covered with rods 
or with rustic bark ; and over that, with 
moss rope or rustic rods, are given any 
curious appearances the ingenuity of 
the maker can suggest. Sometimes the 


cones of any of the species of pine are 
chosen ; and with them lines, either 


Pig. 933. 



straight or curvilinear, may readily be 
formed. The top, for greater strength, 
may be caped with a piece of rustic tim- 
ber of the same diameter as the main 
supports, sawn through the middle, and 
neatly mitred at the comers. 

Figs. 934 to 937 exhibit a style of 
flower-baskets not hitherto published. 


Fig. 934. 



Fig. 935. 
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PennuBioii was kindly given us by the 
Duchess of Buodeuch to copy them firom 

Fig.m 


mm 



her grace’s private portfolio of drawings. 
They are formed of strong narrow hoc*])- 


Fig. 937. 



iron, which gives them a more substantial 
appearance, as well as, in reality, a degree 


of firmness and durability which 
wire baskets in common use do not 
possess. They all stand, as it were, on 
plinths, either formed of open work or 
solid plates of iron— thus giving them the 
time appearance all subjects of this kind 
should ^ow. 

In Uie manufacturing of nisUo baskets 
it is next to useless to employ a carpenter. 
They work too much by square and rule, 
and, from habit give tlieir work too much 
the appearance of art An intelligent 
labourer, who has a natural taste for 
these things, makes the liest flower-bas- 
kets, and indeed all other rustic work 
whatever. It is also fitting employment 
for them during winter, when they can 
put together the material picked u}» from 
time to time dunng their usual occupa- 
tions in tlie woods and forests. Men 
having this object in view, will select the 
curious excrescences found on old trees, 
and tlie natural-bent bmnehes, to fonn 
the different j)art8 with as few joinings as 
po.ssible — for on this much of the art do- 
jKjnds. 

It is hardly necessary to give specimens 
of the wire flower- basket in ordinary use. 
The great majonty of those made by 
w ire-workers have not sufticient strength 
at their bases, w hich unfits them for gar- 
den purposes, w here they have not only 
the weight of the pots and plants to sup- 
port, but also the resistance of the wind, 
which, in oj>cn-air gardens, has a consi- 
derable effect upon them. 

Edgings for borders are very necessary 
apjKJudagcs in this style of garden. They 
are formed of various materials, such as 
wire, cast-iron, earthenware tiles, rus- 
tic jiieces of wood, slates, pavement, and 
various cements. The annexed forms 
may serve as examples of portable wire- 
work, (figs. 938 to 940.) They should 
be made in convenient lengths, so that 
they may lie removed and stored by 
when not in use. 


Figj*. 938. 939. 940. 941. 942. 
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Opinion seems to be at yarianoe in re- by the intervention of roa^ oveat whudi 
gard to the propriety of introducing bas- it is desirable to pass, as is the case at 
ketwork edgings in flower-garden sceneiy. Pains Hill, in Surrey, and in the palace 
For ourselves, we think them not only grounds at Laeken, near Brussel^ where, 
ornamental, but highly useful ; and if on account of a public road separating the 
judiciously managed, they not only har- old garden grounds from the new kitchen 
monise with our notions of propriety, garden, a bridge was found to be the only 
but give a seeming protection to objects eligible means of access. And in the 
utterly helpless. To produce a good effect, former case, a bridge spans the Ports- 
however, much taste and ju(^ment are mouth road at a considerable height 
necessary in their airangement, so as to In such cases as the above, architect 
suit the place and circumstances, as well tural bridges should be employed ; at 
as to suit the basket to the flowers, and least they should be so much so as to 
the flowers to the basket.” remove Ibem from the class usually em- 

Fixed edgings, or baskets (if large) in ployed in grounds when the space to be 
one piece, are objectionable, because at one spanned is little more than that of a 
time they are too large, and at another brook. 

time as much too small, for the plants grow- Fig. 947 is intended for a foot-bridge, 

ing within them. Unattached materials, of iron, to connect the lawn near Dalkeith 
therefore, like the specimens given, are best Palace with some grounds on the opposite 
for most purposes, as they can be readily side of the North Esk. 
extended or contracted to suit 

existing circumstances. Fig. 947. 

Cast-iron and earthenware 
edgings are of necessity in 
pieces. Tliey can, therefore, be 
removed or altered in position 
as required. Slate and pave- 
ment edgings being, from the 
nature of the material, also 
in pieces, can be easily removed, and may Suspension bridges are well adapted, 
be adapted to curvilinear lines as well as not only for crossing rivers, but also for 
to straight ones, as described p. /51)0, as connecting those ]Kirts of pleasure-grounds 
practised by Mr Beck of Isleworth. In the that may be separated by deep g^lies or 
multitude of wire, wicker, and cast-iron ravines. They are of two kinds — suspen- 
pattems, no difficulty can exist as to find- sion w’ire bridges, and siispension chain 
ing sufficient for any probable demand. bridges. The former of these are the 

simplest, and consequently the least ex- 
pensive. As an instance of the economy 
§ 4. — BRIDGES. of w ire bridges, we may state that there 

w'as one of them thrown across the Gala 
Few objects form a more interesting Water in Scotland, with a span of one 
feature in landscape than a bridge ; and hundred and eleven feet, at a cost, it 
the more suitable the design to the is asserted, of only forty pounds. And 
situation, and the i)lan to the purpose, another was soon after constructed 
the more striking and pleasing is the effect over the Tweed — a much larger river — 
produced. Bridges are not only valu- the footway of which was four feet wide, 
able as beautiful objects, but they are also at a cost of one hundred pounds. The 
useful— nay, often indispensable — for con- annexed sketch, fig. 948, will show its 
nectiug parts of the grounds separated principle. It is sustained by wires radiat- 
from other parts by brooks 
and rivers — as is the case at 
Dalkeith Park, for example, 
through which the two rivers, 
the North and the South Esk, 
flow. Therearealsoother cases 
where grounds are separated 
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ingfrom the top of two oast-iron columns 
atthe ends of the bridge These columns 
were oast hollow, and within each of them 
was placed a vertica] bar of wrought iron, 
two inches and a half square, to which 
the wires were attached. Those who 
agree with F. L. Von Sckell, of Munich, 
that rustic bridges are inadmissible in 
garden scenery, on account of their tem- 
porary and insecure appearance, may 
safely adopt the wire or chain suspension 
bridges, as being of a more permanent 
chai^ter, and as being less expensive 
than stone ones. 

Both the iron arched bridge, and also 
the suspension bridge of the same mate- 
rial, according to Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder s views, are deficient in picturesque 
eflPect — the former wanting the massive- 
ness of stone, and the latter that pictorial 
eflfect which he believes is produced by 
wooden ones. He remarks 
“ that several ages must 
elapse before the eye be- 
comes so much accustomed to 
their flimsy appearance, as to 
be able fully to tolerate them. 

The wire bridge, indeed, may 
furnish a cheap and com- 
modious means of passing a 
river, but it is so devoid of 
substance that it never can 
become an object that may be admired 
as a feature in landscajxj.” It apj)ear8 to 
him that, of iron bridges, those are of best 
appearance which consist of the fewest 
parts, and those parts of the most massive 
description ; while tliose are least so 
which have the greater numl>er of parts, 
and those parts thin and fragile-looking. 
If intricacy of construction Ije considered 
by some as an ingredient that constitutes 
b^uty, “I certainly think,*' he says, 

‘‘ that it does not do so in the article of 
iron bridges ; indeed, it has often occurred 
to me that the way to make on iron 
brid^ look well would be Ut board up 
its sides and the interior of the circle of 
the arch underneath, so as to give it the 
appearance of solidity, and to paint it in 
such a nmnner as to give it the semblance 
of stone." 

On the character and effect of wooden 
bridges, Price observes — “ Many of the 
wooden bridges in Alpine scenes, with 
the supports irregularly crossing each 
other, are universally admired for their 


wild picturesque charaoter^ so well suited 
to that of the soeneiy ; and even whmw 
wooden bridges are executed with great 
mechanical skill, on a regular plan* still a 
great degree of intricacy, thou|^ of a less 
picturesque kind, must arise finm the 
necessary crossings of the timbers. In- 
tricacy is, tlierefore, a principal charao- 
teristic of wooden bridge^ as solidity, and 
consequently a certain degree of massive- 
ness, is of stone bridges ; for whatever is 
solidly built of imy hard material, how- 
ever light the general appearance, must 
l)e massy in parts, when com})are(l with 
that which is of wood only, and where 
the different sup])orts. (whether upright 
or slanting.) together with tlie pieces 
which, by intersecting, tic thorn together, 
are all visible.” 

Figs. 949, 9r)0 show elevation and plan 
of a very simple susjKJiision bridge, made 


of light iron rods, and erected over the 
Tweed at Dry burgh. 

Several Kf)ecimens, of w hich fig. 9,51 is 
an example, have been built of late years 





in the Regent’s Park and elsewhere, upon 
a principle in which a singularly small 
consumption of iron is required, a great 
portion of tlio heavy weight of the chain 
Ix^ing dispensed with. 

The late Mr Loudon remarks, in "Villa 
Architecture," " that bridges are amongst 
the noblest structures which can be 
erected in pleasure-grounds ; and, unlike 
rustic seats and root-houses, they main- 
tain this character even when oonstruotedC 
of materials of temporaiy duration,. from 
their obvious and unquestionable utility. 
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A mere plank or tree, when thrown across 
a stream, assumes a character of gran- 
deur. It commands respect, from its 
powers of effecting for man what he could 
not by any possibility effect for himself. 
On the other hand, when a trifling stream, 
or an artificial river, displays a highly 
architectural bridge of masonry or cast- 
iron, the effect is offensive, because the 
means seem out of all proportion to the 
end. In short, a massive architectural 
stone bridge, built across a tame piece of 
water, not, perhaps, more than knee- 
deep, and an elaborate covered seat of 
rustic cabinet-work, which cannot endure 
many seasons, offend precisely for the 
same reason — viz., the unsui tableness of 
means to ends.” 

Fig. 952 is an iron tension and suspen- 
sion bridge, also intended for foot-passen- 


Fi- 952. 



gcrs, but which by an extension in width 
and strength of material may be adapted 
for carriages also. For short spaces, the 
tension bridge, as represented in our 
woodctit, luis all the advantages of the 
suspension, and is in some situations 
more suitable. It can be erected at a 
trifling cost ; that for a bridge for foot- 
pjissengers not exceeding 25s, per foot in 
span — a cost j)robably below that of any 
other bridge of ecpial strength, durability, 
and elegance of form. 

Rustic bridges are of more humble pre- 
tensions than those already noticed. 
They, however, have the merit of being 
cheap, the material in general being on 
the proprietor’s own property. They also 
jissociate well with garden scener 5 % and 
admit of great variety of form. Wo be- 
lieve that, with one or two exceptions, the 
designs of the following bridges have not 
been published. 

Fi^ 953, 954, have stone abutments, 
upon which the principal timbers rest. 
They are adapted to cross rivulets, or 
spaces from ten to twenty feet in width. 
They ore best constructed if from three 
to five feet in width— a breadth quite 
VOL. I. 


sufficient for foot-passengers, for whidi^ 
purpose they are chiefly intended ; but 


Fig. 953. 



they can be so built as to carry carts 
or carriages, by laying from each abut- 
ment three 6 -inch Baltic battens, set 
on edge across, and tied together at the 
ends and middle with an iron bar, to 
keep them in their places. Over this a 
flooring of deal or oak is laid, rough from 
the saw, the upper surface of which is 
to be covered wdth a coat of asphalt, 
to form the footway, and to keep the 
flooring dry. The outer sides of the two 
outer battens are covered with larch 
bark, and the parapets or hand-rails are 
constructed of pieces of the same kind of 
tree, cut into the necessary lengths, and 
selected so as to be of as near the same 
thickness as possible. The middle of 
the footway should be rather higher 
than the sides, to allow of the escape of 
rain water, which can easily be done, by 
laying on the tisphalt rather thicker in 
the middle than at the sides. 

If Uie span be great, or the contem- 
plated weights to which it may be sub- 
jected considerable, struts may be placed 
in the abutments; and if partially curv- 
ed, a.s shown in the figure, the effect will 
be improved, and considerable strength 
added io the bridge, by shortening the 
length, as it were, of the principal beams. 

Fig. 954 is somewhat differently con- 
structed. A slight curvature is given to 
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the principal bearers; and instead of their 
being covered with boarding, th^ are 
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may be covered with rough stones, ivy, 
and trailing }>lants. The floor of the 
footway is covered with larch, or other 
straight poles, and laid as directed for 
fig. Tlie hand-rail is a simple 

trellis-pattern, one series of the bars i)e- 
ing entire, while the others are cut into 
pieces of the required lengths, and neatly 
hollowed out at the ends, so fis to form a 
mitre joint, with the bark entire. 

Fig. 9o(J. — Here the abutments are 
al.so of timber, but so selected as to have 
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an arm or bracket proceeding from them 
for the support of the footway. These 
arms will look best if of the natural 
growth of the tree ; otherwise they must 
be attached in the most natural manner 
possible. The outer sides of the outside 


Fig. 



slight cur%'ature. Tlic footway is covered 
with larch poles, laid across. The sup- 
ports beneath arc let into the abutments, 
whicli are covered with rough stones and 
wild plants ; and although they are 
securely enough fastcntNl to the bearers 
above, still they have the apjitJanuicc of 
only Ixdng tied to them by a rojie of 
I\>lytrichium. The same occurs in the 
hand-rail. The l»ent pieces which All tlie 
panels should each be in one piece if pos- 
sible. 

Abutments to bridges, as sliown in our 
figure, are not only of great inijKirtance 
to the structure itself — they show' stability 
and an ujqKjarance of safety. When ex- 
posed to view', they are also quite in 
kee]>ing in this style ; l>ecause it forms, os 
it were, the connecting link between the 
architectural and jiicturesque. 

One of the most economical and ele- 
gant of all w’ooden bridges for such pur- 
jxjses is that of llemmington, an Ameri- 
can of great ingenuity, who, under the 
greatest privations and disadvantages, 
erected the first bridge of this kind seen 
in Britain a few years ago in the gardens 
of the Surrey Zoolomcal Society. One 
of great strength and size was erected by 
him at Ingestre Hall, Staffordshire, over 
which carriages and waggons pass daily. 
The only example of such a design in 
Scotland, that we are aware of, is that in 
Dalkeith Park, of which figs. 958, 959, 
9G0, are a representation. It connects 
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tvo ttdes of a Aeeip and retired diag^ of 
eonindaiable wid^and arasereoted at the 



oottt of a few ponndB onl j. Thefi^oidi^ 
references will explain its prinoi|ito>^ 
a, strong-framed tressel to form abut? 
ments, made of 5-inch square timber, i 
feet wide from out to out, weij^ted at 
bottom with stones, 4kc. &c. b, four 
stringen, spliced in four places, the joints 
broken alternately : let the grain be 
straight and clean, the top and one side 
cut straight: plane the bevelled part 
from the under side, and the remaining 
side to the centre : these stringers to be 
at the end 3 inches by 3, increasing to 
4 inches by 3 where they leave the tressel, 
and from thence tapering to 1 inch at the 
centre : let the splices be good, and put 
together with marine glue and screws : let 
it dry two or three days, and give two 
coats of paint before putting them on 
the abutments : the best sort of timber 
for the stringers is Memel. c, a 2^- 
inch strap of iron by 4 inch, that crosses 
over the end of the stringers and down 
each side of the tressel ; with one bolt 
in each stringer, and one where marked 
farther on. Fig. 959, Section of tressel 

d, showing the ends of lath keeping clear 
of the remainder, to show the splices on 
stringers. Fig. 9 GO, The lath that goes 
across the bridge, 4 feet 4 inches long, 
2h inches broad, leaving 2i inches apart : 
common white deal, IJ inch thick, half 
checked, to lie on top of stringers, glued 
down, and nailed with 4-11). clasps — {N.B. 
Do not cut anything out of the stringers.) 

e, a dotted line, showing the run the 
bridge will have when finished, /, the 
rope for hand-rail. 

§ 5. — ^TRELLIS-WORK, GATES, FENCES, 
AND TREE-GUARDS. 

Trellis-work for training plants and 
shnibs of Bcandent habits — for forming 
arbours — for covering walks often of 
great length — for entrances to flower-gar- 
dens, or to detached portions of the same 
— is both useful and highly appropriate 
in this style of garden. 

For covering walks of great length, 
cast-iron columns are set in stone blocks 
at distances of six, eight, or ten feet apart 
From the top of these, wrought-iron rods 
proceed, and form the arch, of whatever 
breadth ; but this seldom exceeds 6 feet, 
nor should it be much narrower: the 
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oug^ to be from 8 to 9 fee^ 
Them oolmnnswe oast hollow, so as to 
gite increased diameter with the least 
expenditure of metal, unless they are 
under 2 inches in thickness, in which 
ease they are cast solid. The others 
should be firom 3^ to 5 inches in dia* 
meter ; but this, as well as the height and 
width of the walk, must be regulated by 
its intended length. Sometimes these 
columns are cast with perforations through 
them, and at other times they have eyed 
studs screwed into them for receiving 
the wires, which should run lengthwise 
of the walk, and be 14 inches asunder. 
These longitudinal wires are placed along 
the sides and roof also, and to them the 
plants are fastened. In giving these 
dimensions, we allude to wdks of gi*eat 
length, and intended to be covered with 
climbing roses, clematis, and similar 
rapid-growing plants. 

For covered walks upon a smaller 
scale, and to be covered with plants of 
less rapid and strong gro\ii;h, the trellis 
must be closer — say fix»m 9 to 12 inches 
apart in the wires ; and for still smaller 
plants and situations, from 4 to 8 inches. 
Covered walks in this country are, no 
doubt, a remnant of the old French style, 
and a kind of substitute for the ancient 
berceaux walks, so much j)rized in former 
times on the Continent. In those countries 
they are of much more use than with us, 
as affording shade during suinine!-, and 
shelter in winter. They, to a certain 
extent, are prized for the same reason here, 
but more so for the facility they afi’ord 
for training climbing plants. Covered 
walks are also valuable, as liiding out dis- 
agreeable objects, and forming a connec- 
tion between one garden and another. 

The arcade, when well covered, affords 
a pleasant shady walk ; but the beauties 
of the flowers can only be seen by viewing 
it externally. To enjoy both shade and 
the beauty of the flowers, the arcade 
ought to be formed of arches placed at 
regular distancx^s, so as to admit the air 
and light between, by which means the 
plants will be covered with flowers from 
the ground upwards. The arches may 
either cross the walk at right angles, or 
they may cross each other, so that the 
vertical profile of every two arches would 
form a cross. 

Hidden or private walke * — It frequently 


ooGun that a ooiiimimiaitfa)ti iB nmmmsf 
between two parti of a domun, and 
it is desirable this c omm unica|pon shoidd 
be as little seen as possible. Various plans 
have been purposed to effect thuH-vre 
mean in situations where the walk cannot 
be planted out by shrubs. A 
Fig. 961. ha-ha or sunk fence, in some 
" situations, may be adopted, 
having a walk along the 
bottom of the excavation. 
This, however, although a 
good blind on one side, may 
be objectionable on the 
oilier, ns the wall will be seen. 
Sunk walks may be substi- 
tuted. 8 feet in depth, with 
the sides walled, the bottom 
jiavcd, with drains on each 
I side, and the tojj covered 
I with a horizontal iron 
grating, fig. 9G1. Fig. 962 
will show the principle, licing a vertical 
profile of the path, covered with the 
horizontal grating. 
Where tliis path is 
crc».ssed by p’avel 
walks on the surface, 
thegnivel, and a mar- 
gin of turf on each 
side of it, can easily 
be supported by a 
flat brick arch, or a 
tnuigh of east-iron. 
Side drains are also shown in the sketch, 
a a, which, connected with main drains, 
would render the W’alk perfectly diy. 
Such a plan would have been certainly 
preferable to the ojxjii ditch in w hich the 
jjiiblic footpath is placed that crosses tlie 
Home Park at Windsor. 

The greatest objection to sunken W'alks 
is the difficulty of rendering them dry ; 
and this difficulty increases as the grounds 
through w^hich they pass approach to a 
level, and where the soil is clayey or 
retentive of water. The most eflficient 
mode of draining such walks must be 
currying a sufficiently capacious drain 
under them, extending to one or both 
extremities, and means being there taken 
of letting off the water. In the case of 
a sunken walk passing through private 
property where the public has a right of 
way, then the horizontal grating over it 
is indispensable, as completely preventing 
intrusion on the part of the public ; but 




intended only for the neo of ibe 
{TOprietor^s establishment^ sueh precau- 
tion need mot be taken unless to prevent 
ao(^ents from men or beasts fSslling in. 
Drifted snow is apt for a time to render 
them impassable ; but this does not often 
occur, and, if it does, is only of short 
duration. 

In carrying private walks past objects, 
or parts of a domain that may, from 
various causes, be wished to be excluded 
from sight, various means may be adopt- 
ee^ such as tunnelling where the ground 
will admit, carrying the walk over by 
bridg^ with high parapets, or trellised 
coverings interwoven with ivy and other 
creeping plants, of which fig. 963 may 
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serve as an example, or as already alluded 
to in speaking of covered walks. 

Tunnelling, where the nature of the 
ground admits of it, is one of the best 
modes of forming a communication be- 
tween different parts of the grounds, and 
may be effected by cutting through rock, 
which, of itself, will be self-supporting, 
while, at other times, the ground has to 
be opened and walled up at the sides, as 
well as arched over and then covered 
with the natural soil. The building, in 
such cases, should be in the rustic style. 
In forming tunnels, they should, where 
possible, be carried through iu a straight 
line, so that the light may be seen at the 
opposite end. To render them tortuous 
in direction is to render them dark, and 
to raise in the minds of some an idea of 
the tricks of the grotto-work so much 
practised during the seventeenth century. 
Another way of effecting communication 
between distant parts of the grounds, or 
of passing a walk which is wislied to be 
imseen, is by carrying a half rustic bridge 


of stone or wood over it, but so 
by vegetation as to hidb the intenlks^ 
and not to interrupt the idea of tiie 
oontinuanoe of the walk. 

Few things contribute more to the em- 
bellishment of gardens and grounds than 
properly designed and correctly propor- 
tioned gates. Hence the necessity of as 
much core being taken in the selection of 
the designs as in the execution of the work. 

Gates for walks and footpaths are de- 
nominated wicket-gates, and are, in gene- 
ral, even in places of great extent, seldom 
to be met with in good taste, their con- 
struction being, in general, left to the 
village carpenter or blacksmith. 

There can be no economy in using 
wooden gates for any purpose, as their 
first cost is nearly as much as that of 
iron ones, while the durability of the one 
can bear no comparison with that of the 
other ; and after fifty years’ use, the 
material of the one is not much lessened 
in value, while, long before that, the 
other is either rotten or broken to pieces. 

The previous remarks on wicket-gates 
apply to those on carriage approaches, 
drives, and the broader description of 
walks. With the decay of architectural 
and geometrical gardens, gates have also 
shared in the downfall. The beautiful 
wrought-iron gates at Hampton Court 
are one example out of many that could 
be given of the style of gates thought to 
be woilhy concomitjints to the geometri- 
cal gardens to which they lead. 

As house architecture is rapidly rising 
into repute amongst us, so will garden 
architecture also be cultivated. As an 
instance of this, we need only point to 
the elaborate and elegant entrance-gates 
to the grounds at Kew, which, had they 
existed in the days of Pope, Bridgman, 
and Co., would have been consigned to 
the foundery as old iron, and wooden 
hurdles erected in their stead ; and to the 
beautiful specimens furnished by the Cole- 
brooke Dale Company, exhibited in the 
Cr^^stal Palace last year. 

All fences for this style of garden should 
either be of wire or be ha-ha’s — both, we 
believe, the invention of the Chinese. 
The ha-ha forms a fence on one side only, 
unless surmounted by a hedge, or ehevatm- 
de-frise. The wire fence protects on both 
sides equally, and, in addition, is scarcely 
seen at a distance ; hence the term in- 
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visible fence." They are also strong, and 
although they may be bent by violent con- 
cussions, they are scarcely capable of being 
broken ; to which advanhiges ma}’ l>e added 
their durability and elegant appearance, 
and the fact that they can be erected at 
less cost tlian any other equally efficient 
fence whatever. They are of a great 
variety of patterns, strength, and sizes. 

Tree-protectors are used where rabbits 
or hares abound, and also for protecting 
single trees from 
injury by cattle, 
and are of vari- 
ous forms, and 
of different mate- 
rial. Those made 
of small iron 
rods, or strong 
wire, are not only 
the neatest, but 
the most durable, 
and by a Kiinj»le 
contrivance may 
be joined by 
hooks and eyes ; 
so that they may 
be removed from 
one tree to an- 
other without be- 
ing taken to 
pieces. Fig. 9G4 
represents one 
form of these. 

Trainers for climbing plants, when of 
elegant forms, and judiciously disj»osed, 
add greatly to the beauty of a well-kept 
flower-garden. They are also employed 
for climbing-plants in pots. The form 
and size of trainers should be consistent 
with and proportioned to the character 
of the plant to l>e sujiported. Single 
polls without branches may appropriately 
enough be used for hollyhocks and similar 
growing plants, although we think a far 
more elegant form would be to train them 
to a series of arches. lioses arc trained 
in a variety of forms, according to tlic 
effect wished to lie produced. Pj^ramidal 
training is well adajited to fK>me of the 
strong-growing sorts, and is in general 
fonned by setting three larch {x>les in the 
ground in a triangular form, having their 
but-ends charred to secure durability, 
and their topi brought together to a point, 
and flistenea by an iron hook. The plants 
may be trained up the single polls — and 
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this we think the best way ; or they may 
bo connected together by laths or wires, 
and tlie whole surface densely covered 
Standard roses should always bo supported 
so that the 8Uj)port may not l>o seen ; and 
for this nothing is better than iron stakes, 
with tliree prongs to set in the ground to 
keep them steady, and tlien to envelop 
botli stem and support in clean green 
moss. This obviates the effects of frost 
during winter, and keeps the stem moist 
during the heats of summer ; besides, it 
gives the tree really the appearance of a 
trunk, bearing a much better proportion 
to the head than the stem, without such 
coverings, would have ; for, as standard 
roses are at present grown, they have 
much more the a]>pearance of mops stuck 
upon a pole than natuml-grown trees. 
We have suited in the article Kspalieiw 
the effects of fri^st on tlic stems and 
branches of plants when brought into close 
contact with iron. To avoid that, and give 
durability at the same time, we use 
wrought-irou sockets as in the following 
cut. These arc set in the ground, till tluj 
cr(»ss-bars at toj) of the prongs (jill of 
which should Iw? fiat) firmly rest on the sur- 
face of the ground. In these sockets, when 
]»laced in the gi-(niiul at the root of tho 
tree, arc inserted larch-poles that have 
been a year cut, dressed and perfectly 
seasoned, of a diameter at Iciist half an 
inch greater than that of the liole in tho 
socket ; so that, when inserted, they may 
form a slioulder (►r j)rojcction of not less 
than a quailer of an inch over the o}»en- 
iug in the socket, that the wet, which 

may run down 
the poles, may 
fall over the 
iron, and not 
into it. Such 
supports will 
last for years ; 
and from tlie 
way Uieyareset 
in the ground, 
they cannot Ikj 
blown over by 
the wind. Any 
neat and effi- 
cient trainer 
for roses and 
strong climb- 
ing plants may 
be formed^ as 
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rihe annexed sketch, fig. 965, which 
nsists of a strong post set in the ground, 

I the top of which an iron cap is fixed, 
and from which six or eight iron arms 
project, from 9 to 18 inches in length, 
etich of which is furnished with an eye, to 
which a chain is fixed and brought down, 
and secured near the ground to an iron bolt 
driven firmly and slantingly into the soil. 

The annexed sketch, fig. 9GG, shows a 
natural and efficient trainer, well adapt- 
ed for single clumps 
of sweet-peas, Tropaj- 
olums, Eccremocarpus, 
or other fast -growing 
jdants of one year’s 
duration. It consists of 
a young larch tree se- 
lected in thinning the 
plantations, the bottom 
of which is bared of 
its branches to the 
height of 18 inches : 
the remainder of the 
branches are shortened 
in a tapering manner 
towards the top. They 
are planted in the 
ground to the depth of 
18 inches, and the soil 
made firm about them ; 
or, for greater security 
and durability, set in 
iron-pronged sockets, as shown in the cut. 
AVhen so placed, the seeds may be sown, 
or the plants set at tlieir base, and allowed 
to climb up amongst the branches. Very 
little attention is required afterwards, tis 
tlie branches attach themselves to the 
support, and assume quite a natural 
character — that of all others tlie best for 
showing climbing jdunts to the greatest 
advantage. There is one universal prin- 
ciple in the employment of supports, 
which should never, if possible, be dc- 
piirtod from — namely, to make them 
subordinate to the plant to be trained on 
thorn. If this principle were kept in 
view, we would see fewer of tliose glaring 
errors wliich occur in regard to climbers 
in most gardens. 

Another glaring error, and one of al- 
most imiversul occurrence, is pointing 
supports a green colour — no doubt with a 
view to imitate nature ; but in imitation 
of this kind, care should ever be taken to 
avoid on imitation that might bo taken 


for a reality. Stone, or brown colour, 
resembling that of bark of trees, 
would be a much more artistic colour. 


§ 6. — MOSS-HOUSES, SEATS, AND 
RESTING-PLACES. 

Kustic seats, arboure, and resting-places, 
are iw admissible in gardenesque scenery, 
as the most classic temple, vase, or piece 
of sculpture in the geometrical style. 
Great ingenuity has been displayed in the 
formation of such structures, which may 
be considered as being of two different 
orders — viz., the artificial rustic and the 
natiu*al rustic. A taste for these appears 
to have risen in this country cotemporary 
with the introduction of the modem style 
of landscape gardening. They are usually 
constructed of the trunks of trees, having 
the bark on, planted in the ground, to 
give stability to the structure. The pa- 
nels, or spaces between, unless where left 
oi>en for entrances, are filled with boards 
or clay noggin ; the inside being covered 
with moss, hazel rods, or similar material, 
also with the bark on ; the outside witli 
the rough bark of trees, moss, heath, and 
often with split rods of young trees, pa- 
neled into various forms. The roof is 
almost invariably thatched with heath, or 
with reeds where the former does not 
abound. The interior is, however, always 
cleaner and drier when covered with rods 
of wood, and there is also much less bar- 
hour for insects. The ceilings are usually 
of moss, sometimes paueled in rude 
architectural forms with vaiious coloured 
mosses, and cornices are introduced, 
made of the cones of different species of 
the pine tribe. 

The specimens we offer in the present 
section may bo considered as the artificial 
rustic, of which the following figures are 
examples. 

The tasteful construction of moss- 
houses, rustic seats, vases, &c., is an art, 
if we may so call it, not easily taught ; 
nor is it at all an easy matter to convey 
anything like written instructions, at 
least such as can be useful, to others, even 
by those who are themselves proficients 
in the matter. It is a sort of natural 
taste that one man possesses, which a 
thousand around him have not the slight- 
est idea of. 
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Hence it is that we have so few written 
instructions how these things are to be 
managed; and also because those who, 
for the most part, have excelled in this 
kind of work, have l>een unable to com- 
municate even their ideas of it to paper, 
because they are in geuei-al men in tijo 
humblest walks of life, aud without the 
advantage of education. Still we see 
nature hiis endowed even them with a 
peculiargift that few educated men ]>ossess. 

Tlie best article we have met with upon 
rustic architecture is a paper communi- 
cated to “ The p. ^ 

(jiardeners’ Ma- 
gazine,’’ vol. x. 
p 53:?, bv our 
e>teemed friend, 

Mr Toward, who 
fortunately pos- 
sesses both tlie 
natural gift, and 
also the ability 
of conveying his 
ideas of con- 
struction to us 
in a very clear 
and perspicuous 
manner. The 
subject of elucidation is a very complete 
and tiisteful rustic-house, erected in the 


grounds at Bagshot Park by himself, cf 
which a view and ground-plan are given 
in figs. DOT Olid 968 , and is to the following 
effect : “ The form is an irr^lar hepta- 
gon, with a Gothic ]>ortico in front, sup- 
ported on rustic pillars. The ceiling of 
the portico is inlaid with moss of various 
colours, representing a star luid diamonds, 
as shown in fig. with a cornice of pin- 
aster cones. The floor under the portico 
is a cH>py of the ceiling, in different 
coloured elliptical-shaj)cd stones of a small 
size. On each side of the doorway are 
panels formed 
* ill the rustic 

style, with dif- 
ferent coloured 
woods. The en- 
trance into the 
house is Goth- 
ic, opposite to 
which are two 
Gothic windows, 
with stained 
glass of various 
colours. Under 
these are four 
square panels, 
with a large 
diamond in the centre of each, all formed 
with moss. Along the sides, l)etweeu the 
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doorway and the windows, are seats, a a, 
fig. 968, made of stained cherry-tree. 
Above these is a skirting of rustic wood, 
eighteen inches deep, the snrbase of which 
projects about three-eighths of an inch 
beyond the moss, to prevent the back 
from brushing against it Each side 
above the skirting is divided into four 
panels, and these into a succession of 
squares. On the right and left of the 
Gothic entrance is an oblong panel, with 
between twenty and thirty of the most 
common si)ecie8 of moss arranged in hori- 
zontal stri]>os. In the s])angles over the 
doorway are upwards of sixty species of 
moss and lichens, such as are too dimi- 
nutive in grow^th to be incorj)orated in the 
body of the work. Over the seats and 
windows are three horizontal pieces, on a 
level with the ceiling of the portico, with 
various devices, (iig. 969, z k L) The.-e 
]neces sen^e as a kind of plancier to the 
inner roof, which is a common span, with 
a gable end over the entrance, on which 
is represented the elevation of the build- 
ing. The opposite end is hipi)cd in, and 
has the figure of the P^nglish crow’n. The 
whole of the design is executed in parti- 
coloured moss. 'Jdie ceiling of the span 
part of the roof is inlaid with light- 
coloured mosses in the form of diamonds. 
All the st}des, rails, and mulliuns of the 
panels are formed with C’enomyce rangi- 
ferina, a white lichen. The ridge of the 
outer roof is about four feet in length, 
with six hips, and projecting eaves. The 
plan(,’icr is of rough bark, and the fascia 
of pinaster cones, within Avhich is a 
gutter to carry the water to the back 
part of the building.” 

Mr Tow'ard rcmai*ks, “that, had the 
whole structure been 1 foot higlier, it 
would have a])peared to much greater 
advantage. The walls are barely 7 feet, 
and they ought to have been nearly 8 
in height. 

“ Fig. 967 is the elevation, showing the 
situation of the window, the seats, the 
outer cornice of pine cones, floor of the 
portico, &c. Fig. 9G8 shows the ground- 
Fig. 970. plan of the 

house, porti- 
co, <S:c. : a a 
are the seats. 
Fig. 970, sec- 
tion from 
back to front, 
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showing the interior and exterior roofs. 
Fig. 971, section from right to left, 
shows the seats, 
and the inner and 
outer roofs, with 
^tters. Fig. 972 
is a sketch of 
one of the sides. 
In this figure, k 
shows the disposi- 
tion. of the rods before the moss is intro- 
duced betw^een them ; o is Cenomyce ran- 
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giferina, (a white lichen ;) p Hypmim 
Schreberi, (a gi'oen moss ;) y Dicraiium 
glaucum, (light-grey moss;) r Biyum hor- 
num (green moss ;) s Sphagnum acutifo- 
lium, pink var . ; t Sphagnum obtusifolium, 
(white moss ;) u Bryum cuspidatum, 
(green moss ;) I is the rustic skirting 
above the seat ; m the seat ; and n the 
rustic-w’ork under the seat. 

“Fig. 9G9 is a plan of the ceiling of 
the portico, and of the horizontid part of 
the ceiling of the iutorior. In this figure 
h i k and I are the horizontal piuiels of the 
ceiling of the interior over tlie seata 
The patterns of these panels are formed 
by round rods, as above described, be- 
tween which arc introduced the foUow- 

4 s 
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ing kinds of moss : — a Brynm liornum ; and so completely covers the rods that 
6 Cenomyce ningiferina ; c Sphagnum not a vestige of them is to be seen in the 
acutifolium, pink rar. ; d S})hagnum whole building/' 

obtusifolium ; e Dicninuni gluucum ; / Seats and resting-places are very neces- 
Bryum cusjiidatum ; ^ Hy])num sqiuir- sary a})pendages to all gardens, more 
rosum ; h Dicramini scojiaj’ium. The cs|)ecially those of great extent. There 
same letters refer to tlic ceiling of the are few places where a tithe of the neccs- 
portico. miry number is to be met with. They 

The follow ing is the method in which are not only to be considered in the light 
the work is ]»erfonned. The first thing of ornamental furniture ton garden, but 
iiecessiiry, before commencing ojierations, as articles of indisi»ensable utility, 
is to liave an even close-boarded surface Seats, whether open or covered, are 
to wurk upon, and u}>on this ground objects of consiilerable interest in grounds; 
draw whatever figures, fi)rms, or devices, for, besides being useful, they produce of 
you intend !<• represent.” From this it themselves variety both as foregi*ounds to 
will be understood that the walls, if we look from and as objects to look at. Like 
may so call tla ni, are fbrmed b}’ placing statuary in tlie geometric giirdens, their 
u]>rights of .s;iwn timber to form the number and disj)osal require tasteful 
sha]>e of the house, and to cover these consideration. In small gardens they 
with bc>iu*ding on all sides where rods are should not l)0 too numerous, nor should 
to be used fbr throwing up the figures; they be of a cast to j»roduce too striking 
but where ino.ss or heath is to be em- an effect. Wherethegroiindsareexteii- 
ployed for the whole surface, no b(»arding si\e, their utility becomes much more 
is required, as rods will be nailed to the aj»parent, thercfoi*e they may lie iTu»rc 
upriglits in the manner of laths for abundantly scattered alamt, aH well as 
pliister, ami the iiios.^ forced in the spaces made to form important objects when 
iKJtween with a Idunt chisel (»r jaece (»f seen from a distance. 

W(KKi. Where heath is to be used, the 
rods need n<>t l»e so close, a.s the heath 
will Ikj secured to them by sewdiig it (»n 
with a long j lacking neeiilc and tarred 
ConL But on boarded surfaces to be 
coveretl with rods, and wljcre devices and 
figures are to l>e made with different 
coloured mosses, the first thing is “ to 
get round rods, about half an inch or 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, nearly 
of equal size, and well sca.soiied. Tlic.'^e 
rods Jire to Ik; nailed (m agrecah]\’ to the 
drawing, alxiUt an inch from centre to 
centre, tliis l>eing the average space, 
though it is neccssfiry to regulate tlie 
distance, in wane nieasurc, according to 
the sfiacc allotted for cacli wirtof moss. 

Each H]»ecies should be collected sepa- 
rately, when perfectly dry. It must he 
adjusted by placing tlie top of each piece 
as evenly as jiossible, and cutting off a 
part of the root end if it should be found 
long. Take u small quantity at a 
time, and mm it lictween the nxls with a 
blunt wedge-.shajied piece of wckkI. The 

round rcxlh act as a dove-tail ; and, if the the comfort and case of its scat. It is 
moss lie profierly mrinned in, it caiimit les-s liable to Ik* broken ; and being lighter 
be pulled out again witlMjut teaiing it to than cast-iron chairs of Uio same size, it 
pieces. The IxitUim part lieing com- is much more easily moved from place to 
pressed between the rods, the top exjiands, place. 


Metallic chairs arc certainly, if we 
excejit marble or granite, the most 
durable ; and the only objection urged 
again.st them is oxidation, wliich is apt to 
sjM.il ladic.s dres-ses. This, however, can 
eaNiIy be gut rid of, by painting them 
annually with aiiti-corrusion jiaint, of 
wliich (here arc sevend sorts noticed in 
this work. — IVr/f ji. 

Fig. 1>7.’> is a wnnight-iron chair, greatly 
admired for its elegant ajijieiirance and 
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Fig. 974 is also of wrought-iron, and 
adapted to be fixed under the shade of a 

Fig. 974. 






tree, as shown in our cut. It may he 
<lividcd into four compartments or not, 
according to fancy. 

Althou^li tlie material of the chair 
shown in fig. is sufliciently rustic, 





still there is something so truly artistic 
about the design that we think it might 
Ihj admitted with all propriety of taste 


into a garden of the highest pretensions 
to art. This elaborate chair was made 
by Mr G. Colli nson of Doncaster, and, 
independent of its merits otherwise, has a 
little history connected with it Two oak 
trees of very large dimensions were lately 
found under the bed of Dun river, and 
are lielieved to have been thus buried for 
upwards of 2000 years. From the frag- 
ments, after about 200 cubic feet of timber 
had been secured, MrCollinson fabricated 
this chair, the original of which is now 
in possession of W. Chadwick, Esq. of 
Arkscy, near Doncaster. 

Fig. 1)70 rei>rcsents another excced- 

Fig. 976 . 
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ingly rich chair, of somewhat similar 
design. 

^’lie annexed figs. 977, 978, represent 
a gjirden seat, PV 077. 

descinbed some 

time ago in ^ 

“ The (hirdon- 
ersMoiirnal.” It 
is both conve- S 

nient and port- \ 

able — a very — ^ 

desirable pro- L..? ! J 

])erty, as it 
can bo moved 
into the shade 
in hot v’cather, 
and into the 

lions in cold weather. They are of vari- 
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OU8 lengths, of from 3 to 9 feet, and " so 
light as to be removed with the greatest 

ease fi’oni one 
part of the 
/ giu’dcn to aii- 

' other; and, 

when not in 
use, tlie back 
folds over tlie 
seat, keej»- 
ing it diy 
aiul clean. 
On each sidi* 
is a rest for 
the ai*m, />, 
which, when the hack is shut down, 
passes the end of the seat, as shown in 
the sketch. At a is a small box, (> 
inches wide, running the length of the 
seat, and may be about 2 or 3 inches 
deep. It is covered by the last rail 
forming the back piirt of the seat. It 
is loose, but kept in its place by a but- 
ton, and is readily lifted iij) or down. 
In this box a cloth may bo kept, bv 
which the seat may at any time be wiped 
down." ^ ‘ * 

The Norwegian portable seat, figs. 979, 
980, is extremely useful. They are im- 
ported annually in considerable numbers 
by the Baltic ship.s to the jxal of Loilli. 



Being jx)rtablo and light, they are cap- 
able of being carried from place to place, 


Fit^. 980. 



eyeii by ladies, who may wish to avoid 
the sun or enjoy a fresli object or view ; 
and can also, for the same reason, be 
j»acked by in winter when not recpiired. 
Fig. 979 shows the chair as it is used ; 
fig. 980 in its coinpres.sed form. 

(’hairs in the rustic style, but of cast- 
iron, appear to be becoming very preva- 
lent. They are i)ainted so as to resemble 
the unbarked branches of trees. What- 
ever may be said of the correctness of this 
tiuste, such chairs have durability in their 
favour, which those made of the branches 
of trees have not. 
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PICTURESQUE STYLE OF FLOWER-GARDENS. 


§ 1. — THEIR GENERAL ARRANGEMENT. 

The picturesque style, as has already been 
observed, is divided into three pretty 
distinct kinds, viz. — the rough, the trivial, 
and the polished or refined. In the lat- 
ter, which is also called the modern or 
English style, slight indications of the 
gardencs(pie, and still slighter of the 
architectural and geometrical, may with 
propriety be blended. 

There are few words whose meaning 
luis been less accurately determined than 
j)icturcsquc. If we consult a dictionary, 
we find it is said to mean a thing ‘‘ ex- 
j)ressed hap])ily as in a ])icture.” In 
connection witl) such natural objects as 
surfaces covered with vegetation, in its 
general acceptation, it means the same 
tiling. Sir Uvedale Price, in his “ Essays 
on the lMctures(]ue,'* defines it to apply ‘‘to 
every object and every kind of scenery 
which has been, or might be, represented 
with good cfi'ect in painting, just as the 
word beautiful, when we speak of visible 
nature, is ajiplied to every object, and 
every kind of scenery, that in any way 
gives pleasure to the eye.” Mr Gilpin 
defines picturcs(pie objects to be those 
“ which please from some quality capable 
of being illustrated in painting;’* and 
again, in his letter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“ such objects as are jiroper subjects for 
painting.” The late Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder says, A picturesque object may, 
in fact, be defined as that which, from the 
greater facilities which it possesses for 
readily and more eftectually enabling an 
artist to display his art, is, as it were, a 
jirovocativo to jiainting.'* 

Applied to gardening, wx think, like 
the etpially modern terms gardenesque, 


sculpturesque, &c., the term means such 
objects as are best fitted for displaying the 
powers of the artist, or which would most 
readily provoke him to the exercise of his 
art. 

The picturesque style in gardening has 
too often been misunderstood even in 
another sense, and hence too many have 
carried the wildness of what is properly 
the trivial picturesque up to the very walls 
of their houses — ^just reversing its posi- 
tion, as it should always form the con- 
necting link between the polished or 
refined picturesque stylo and the park, 
grove, or forest. Another misundei’stand- 
ing of the term has been an over affecbi- 
tion of simplicity, and an attemid merely 
to imitate nature in its most unpolished 
form. To this we may add a desire to 
banish all embellishments of art from near 
and around the house, where they ought 
to be not only employed, but displayed. 

“ Wherever architecture,** says Price, 

“ even of the simplest kind, is employed 
in the dwellings of man, art must bo 
manifest, and all artificial objects may 
certainly admit, and in many instances 
require, the accompaniments of art ; for, 
to go at once from art to simple unadorneil 
nature, is too sudden a tmnsition, and 
w’ants that sort of gradation and con- 
gruity which, except in particular cases, 
is so necessary in all that is to please the 
eye and tlie mind.** 

The gradations of the grounds from the 
front of a mansion or bouse, however de- 
void of architectural pretensions they may 
be, should always begin with an appearance 
of art ; and if ever the picturesque style 
is to be indulged in to its fullest extent, 
the transition must not be abrupt, but 
gradual. In considering the pleasure- 
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grounds of a place, Sir Thomas Dick which is seen the roiigh picturesque 

uniting with the natural soeneiy m the 


Lauder observes, " No one can be more 
desirous than I am to see nature every- 
where triumphant, and that, even when 
educated by art, she shall still be nature. 
But much as my feelings coincide with 
this view, as regards the garden or grounds 
that recede from the mansion, there is 
nothing of wdiich I am more convinced 
than of the propriety and necessity of 
allowing the art to l>ecome more apjmrent 
in the gardening which comes into more 
immediate contiguity with the mansion. 
My rule would he, that the house and its 
siihsidiaiy buildings should be directlj*^ 
associated with designs of a chameter 
which may have much of architectural 
regularity, jis well as actual architectural 
feature about them. By this means the 
house itself not only becomes a more 
jdeasing i»bject to look at from all points, 
but the ditferent views enjoyed from it 
become much more interesting frimi the 
enrichment of the foregroiiiul by minor 
architectural objects. Straight-lined ter- 
races. bowling-gi’ccns, balustrades, vjuses, 
sun-dials, architectural scats, fountains, 
and statues, mingled with a profusion of 
shrul)s, jdants, and creepers, are all aj>pro- 
priate and useful decorations for such a 
jilace. The more formal trees, such lus 
cy[)resse8, Lombardy pojdars, 

Irish yews, tkc., come well 
into harmony wdth the archi- 
tectural design ; and in some 
instances box-hedges may 
be desirable, especially where 
they are contntsted with 
shrubs of a freer growth, the 
general design being to pro- 
duce that intricficy and rich- 
ness which begets interest, 
and to furnish an assemblage 
of objects to throw bjvck the 
distances.'* 

These few years pjist have 
shown a great advance in this 
species of taste, as few modem 
houses are built without the 
minor architectural details 
of terraces, vases, balustrades, 

Ac., being introduced os imme- 
diate accompaniments. The 
dressed parterre connects them 
with the polished or refined 
X>icture8que, and that carries 
the eye to the trivial, )K*youd 


distance. 

The general rules for la^ng out gardens 
in this style arc thus laid down by Mon- 
sieur do Ginirdin, and tnily merit the 
attention of the garden architect 

1. To fonn the pcrs|>ectivo or side 
scenes t>f the foregroinid that may liest 
connect the distance witli ilie princiiMil 
jK>ints of view'. 

“ 2. 'J'o raise such elevations or scenes 
as may give relief even to a flat 

“ To hide all disilgrtKMibIc objects. 

“ 4. To give more extent to those that 
are pleasing, by concealing their termina- 
tion behind a mass of wlkmI, by w'hich 
means the imagination continues them 
beyond the p«»iiit where they art* seen. 

“ o. To give an agreeable outline to all 
surfaces, w betber of land or water.” 

These are the ide;is of one who 
thor<»ughly imdei*sto(Kl the subject ; and 
if we w<»uld reiluce these rules t<» practice, 
we must perfectly undorsUind the siibject 
also; and before we commence the iin- 
provemont of nature, w'C slioubl nnder- 
stind wliat her peculiarities and beauties 
are. 

Fig. 081 excm])lific.s this style ; but, at 
the same time, there is a combination of 


Fig. m. 
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the gardenesque and architectural, and, in 
a Blight degree, of the geometrical also. 

In the terrace-garden next the house, 
the geometric style is slightly shown at 
a, which may be laid out as a simple 
parterre. The rest, composed of trees, 
shrubs, and flowers, grouped together in 
tolerable masses, shows the picturesque 
style j statues and vases (b b b) on pe- 
destals, thinly scattered about, the archi- 
tectural or sculptural style — showing, 
in fact, a harmonious combination of 
the three leading styles. Without some 
of these innovations the picturesque style 
would be little better than a well-thinned 
and moderately well-kept sylvan scene. 

The admission of the architectural style 
in association with the refined picturescpie, 
especially near the house, is thus excused 
by the high authority of Price, iii “ Essays 
on the Picturesque : ” — “ A broad dry walk 
near the house is iiidisj>ensable to the 
comfort of every gentleman’s habitation. 
In the old style, such walks were very 
commonly ])avcd ; in the modem, they 
arc very generally gravelled. But the 
great dilfcrence in their character arises 
from their immediate boundaries. That 
of the gravel walk is of paved ground, 
than which nothing can be more meagre 
or formal, or have a poorer effect in a 
foreground.” And this mcagreness in- 
creases in jiroportion to the importance 
of the mansion. “ But the paved terrace, 
in its least ornamental state, is bounded 
by a i)ara})et ; and the simple circum- 
stance of hewn stone and a coping, with- 
out any further addition, hns a finished 
and determined form, together with a ccr- 
tiiin massiveness which is wanting to the 
other, on which account, and from the 
opposition of its colour to the hue of 
vegetation, such mere walls are some- 
times introduced as parts of the fore- 
ground by the greatest painters.” A 
8loj)ing terrace of turf in such a situation 
never can produce the same effect or 
association with the surrounding objects : 
it wants the parapet which, either plain 
or ornamental, is its chief feature. “ When 
the walk before the door is gravel, and 
that gravel is succeeded by tlie mowed 
grass of the pleasure-ground, and that 
again by the grass of the lawn, nothing 
can bo more insipid. If broken by trees 
and shrubs only, however judiciously they 
may be disposed, still the whole makes a 


comparatively flat and unvaried fore- 
ground, whether it be viewed in looking 
at, from, or towards the house. But where 
architectural ornaments are introduced in 
the garden immediately about the house — 
however unnatural raised terraces, foun- 
tains, flights of steps, parapets, with sta- 
tues, vases, balustrades, &c., may be 
called — however our ancestors may have 
been laughed at” — for, as Walpole, in 
‘^Modern Gardening,” has it, ‘‘w^alking 
up and down stairs in the open air ” — the 
effect of all these “objects is very striking; 
and they are not more unnatural — that 
is, not more artificial than the house 
which they are intended to accompany. 

“ Nor is their own fijrm and appear- 
ance singly to be considered ; for their 
influence extends to other objects. Wher- 
ever trees are mixed with them, whether 
pines and cypresses, or the many beautiful 
varieties with which our gardens abound, 
they give a value to the tints of vegeta- 
tion which no opposition between trees 
of different sorts can give to each other ; 
and this is a consideration of no small 
amount. The contrast which arises from 
the tint of stone, either worked or in its 
natural state, has the great advantage of 
detaching objects from each other by a 
marked difference of form and tint and 
character, but without the smallest injury 
to general hju’inony.” 

The superiority of the terrace walk, in 
its simplest state — that is, with a mere 
p;u’apct — “ over tlic gi’avel walk, with its 
pared edges of grass as an immediate 
foreground,” has been already noticed ; 
“ and it is clear that one cause of that 
superiority is the contrast between the 
colour of stone and the tints of vegeta- 
tion. The inferiority of the gravel walk, 
in such a situation, proceeds likewise 
from another cii*cumstance ; its boundary 
is not only meagre as well as formal, but 
it is incapable of receiving any ornament, 
or being varied with any effect. The 
parapet, on the contrary, admits of a 
great degree of ornament, and also, what 
is veiy material, of a mixture of the light 
and pliant forms of vegetation wdth the 
uniform unbending substance of stone, 
and the enrichment of sculpture. Should 
the solid wall be thought too heavy, 
a balustrade, without destroying the 
breadth, gives a play of light and shadow 
of the most striking kind, which occurs 
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in the worke of all the painters. On the 
top of the ooping, urns, yases, of 
everj shi^ and sise, find their plim. 
Vines, jessamines, and other beautiful 
and fi:agrant climbing plants, might add 
their loose festoons to those imitated in 
.sonlpture, turning round and between 
the balustrades, clustering on the top, 
and varying the height of the wall in 
every style and degree that the painter 
might direct ; and vases of elegant forms, 
as well as the plants contained in tliem, 
would add to the general richness and 
variety." 

Upon the introduction of the natural, 
English, or picturesque style into our 
gardens, a complete crusade was begun 
against every object or work of art met 
with in grounds. This was going too 
far ; but happily a better taste has 
sprung up, and we find the intermediate 
space surrounding the house now laid 
down in a style corresponding witli the 
architecture of the building and with its 
usual accompaniments of artificial deco- 
ration. 

The rough and trivial forms in this 
style admit of decorations peculiar to 
themselves, except in so far as they are 
at times admitt^ into the gjirdenesque 
style ; and these decorations are. for the 
most part, of a rustic cljaracter. The 
highly-enriched classic vase, fountain, and 
temple, give place here to the rustic vjtse, 
casc^e, and moss-house ; and the archi- 
tectural bridge and highly-carved garden 
seat to the rustic bridge and moss-covered 
resting-place, often formed from the 
stump of a tree, or of a combination of 
the most crooked and misshapen of its 
branches. Instead of the architectural 
walls surrounding the geometrical flower- 
garden, wire fences are here required, and 
the fewer of them there are the better will 
the garden represent the freedom of nature. 
Trellised fences of unbarked trees should 
be used, although wire fences of the 
plainest forms may not be excluded ; but 
both should be carried in natural wind- 
ings through the outskirts, so as to be as 
little seen as possible. 

The wire fence is by no means an 
invention of our oum. The Chinese have 
employed it as an invisible or hidden 
fence for ages ; and, instead of using 
posts of wood or iron uprights wherewith 
to fasten the wires to, they secure theirs 
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to trees, shrubs, Ac., and caiw them jin 
the most irregalar lines pomble, to as 
completely to hide them imm view. 

As the expense of forming and after- 
wards keeping up a garden in the ron^ 
and trivial picturesque styles is, for its 
extent, much less than that for a geome- 
trical one, it may be, and ought to b^ upon 
a much larger scale. The pioturesoue 
garden, therefore, may be extended 
through a great part of a park, if that 
park ]K>88688 sufficient nature beauties. 

Walks may be extended ill all direc- 
tions, but leading to tlie most interesting 
points. Near to the prineij^ walks, 
after quitting the lawn immediately sur- 
roundi ug the house, may be introduced a 
rosery, a hcatJicry, a rockery ; and, as 
we recede farther from the house, collec- 
tions of fcnis in gn>up«, of grasses, and 
of interesting genera of shnilwi, both ever- 
green and flowering, of native s|)ecies, 
which, although few in number, ore 
pretty extensive in varieties, as the yew 
and holly cxcmj»bfy. 

The Chinese*, who appear to have had 
for ages a right conception of winding 
walks, thus retison : “ There are few 
things more variously entertaining than 
a winding ‘road,’ which, o|)oning gra- 
dually to the sight, discovers at every 
step a new arrangement ; and although, 
in it«e*lf. it luis n(»t the j>ower «»f raising 
{K>werful eniotion.s, yet, by bringing Uie 
passenger suddenly and unexfKJctedly to 
great or uncommon things, it occasions 
stremg impressions of surjirise and asto- 
nishment, which iu*e mf»re forcibly felt 
m l>eing more ojijMisite to the tranquil 
pleasure enjryed in the confined parts of 
the road ; and, in small coin|>ositions, 
they find crooked directions exceedingly 
useful to the planter, who, by winding his 
walks, may give an* idea of great extent, 
notwithstanding the narrowness of his 
limits. 

“In disposing the walks of Uieir gar- 
dens, the ( -hinese artists arc very attentive 
to lead them successively to all the prin- 
cipal buildings, fine prospects, and other 
interesting parts of the composition — 
that the passenger may be conducted 
insensibly, as it wore by accident, and 
without turning back, or seeming to go 
out of the way, to every object deserving 
notice. 

“ The Chinese gardeners very seldom 
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fiaish any of their walke m eiU ie $ae^ 
QturefuUy avoiding all unpleasant difr> 
appointment ; but i^ at any time, the 
nature of the situation obliges them to it, 
they always terminate at some interesting 
objeot, which lessens the disappointment 
and takes off the idea of a chUdish con- 
ceit 

In their crooked walks, they carefully 
avoid all sudden or unnatural windings, 
particularly the regular serpentine curves, 
of which our English gardeners are so 
fond ; observing that these eternal, uni- 
form, undulating lines are of all tilings 
the most unnatural, the most affected, 
and'the most tiresome to pursue. Having 
nature in view, they seldom turn their 
walks, without some apparent excuse — 
to avoid impediments either naturally 
existing, or raised by art to improve tlie 
scenery. A mountain, a precipice, a deep 
valley, a marsh, a piece of rugged ground, 
a building, or some old venerable plant, 
afford a striking reason for turning aside ; 
and if a river, the sea, a wide-extended 
lake, or a terrace commanding rich pro- 
spects, present themselves, they hold it 
judicious to follow them in all their wind- 
ings, so as to protract all the enjoyments 
which those noble objects procure. But 
on a plain, either open or formed of groves 
and Uiickets, where no impediments oblige, 
and no curiosity invites, to follow a wind- 
ing path they think it absurd, saying 
that the road must either have been made 
by art, or been worn by the constant pas- 
sage of travellers; in either of which 
ciisos, it cannot be supposed that men 
would go by a crooked line, when they 
could arrive by a straight one. In genenU 
they are very sparing of their twists, 
which are always easy, and so managed 
that not more than one curve is observ- 
able at the same time. 

“ They likewise take care to avoid an 
exact parallelism in these walks, both 
with regard to the trees which border 
them and the ground of which they are 
composed. The usual width given to the 
walk is from 8 to 20, or even 30 feet, 
according to the extent of the plantation ; 
but the trees on each side iU-e, in many 
places, more distant, large spaces being 
left open, and covered witli grass and wild- 
flowers, or with fern, broom, briars, and 
underwood.” 

Such are some of the data upon which 
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the Chinese act in the disposal of their 
grounds, when an imitation of natural 
soenery is intended. An ^glish author 
on landscape-gardening, on the sulject of 
walks, obs^es : Wherever paths axe 
turned they should lead to the beauties 
of the scenery. Hilly or mountainous 
walks should have gr^ual and regular 
ascents, — at times amidst broken rocki^ 
inter^rsed with alpine shrubs; then 
winding through the umbrageous planta- 
tions to the sequestered vale, treading the 
banks of a gentle stream, embelluhed 
with appropriate plants ; then toward a 
piece of statuaiy, on the border of a 
shady grove ; or to the Temple of Peace, 
to a cascade, or where a river falls and 
foams along its rocky bed. In short, 
such walks, if judiciously directed, lead 
wherever any object may be seen to excite 
admiration, or tranquiflise the mind to 
calm reflection. The edge of a precipice 
or of a torrent is to be avoided, uidess 
they be well guarded ; and seldom should 
those views be seen which are calculated 
to disturb that tranquillity of mind which 
is best disposed to receive impressions 
pleasing and satisfactory.” 

If the grounds are broken into deep 
glens, or even simple dingles of a few 
yards in breadth, with water permanently 
or occasionally in them, it will afford an 
opportunity for displaying artificial rock- 
work and cascades, which latter, in many 
cases, may easily be made to perform their 
part, by having reservoirs in the higher 
parts of the grounds, which, if sufficiently 
capacious, will afford a supply of water to 
operate on the cascades when required. 

Embankments should be avoided in 
forming the walks, and the communica- 
tion kept up by the introduction of rustic 
bridges. 

To lay out a garden in either of the 
picturesque styles, in a tame alluvial 
meadow, or on groimd having no natural 
features in association with fiiis style, is 
a most difficult task. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would be better to adopt 
either the gardenesque style or the geome- 
trical, the latter depending entirely on the 
character of the mansion. 

Mounds may be thrown up, ravines 
dug, and abrupt undulations may be 
formed by man ; but all his art can never 
give, upon an extended scale, such a 
character to such a field as nature has 

4 T 
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done in situations of a different oast It 
is in endeavouring to imitate nature that 
man's littleness appears most conspicuous. 
A painter can give a pretty good imita- 
tion of natural subjects on canvass, but it 
is a different thing for the landscape pr- 
dener to mould tlie apjiearance in reality ; 
and it is here that we are all at fault, and 
here some of the most eminent garden 
artists have fallen into the uttermost 
absurdities. 

The wildness of nature may be partly 
softened down, and rendered more conve- 
nient to man’s use and enjoyment, by form- 
ing walks, foot-paths, building brid^ 
tunneUing through olistiicles, making 
easy ascents and descents ; enriching the 
landscape by the introduction of colour, 
by planting flowering trees and shrubs, 
providing shade and shelter for himself, 
by tlie erection of arbours or covered 
scats; increasingthe magnitude of, (»r ren- 
dering more constant, the rippling stream 
or gurgling cascade ; and giving a greater 
degree of boldness to the projecting rock, 
by laying bare more of its surface, or 
removing from its bottom the fragments 
which the hand of time has fretted away. 
Chanictertstic decorations may l)e intro- 
duced, but they should ever be sparingly 
emjiloyed. 

The arrangement of the natural cover- 
ing of trees and shrubs, as well as tln^se 
additions deemed necessaiy to thicken up 
where they may be required, deserves 
particular attention. 

In the gardencsfiue style, we have shown 
how each tree and shrub should stand 
distinct and aj>art. Here the case is 
different, and think that in this par- 
ticular chiefly lies the distinction l)etweeu 
that and the pictures^jue style. In this, 
the trees, and slim Vis, and under-growth 
should freely mingle with each other, and 
still produce a broken, irregular, yet jier- 
fect undulating surface, feathering dowm 
to the lawn, so that no part of the surface 
under plantation shall Ije seen. 

Here, also, less of exotic character 
should Vie displayed, excejiting in the 
foreground, where laurels, rhododendrons, 
&c., may find a place in groujis Vietween 
those of common whin, broom, roses, and 
similar indigenous plants. The elements 
U) work with in producing a picturesrjue 
garden are few ; for, as the Chinese artist 
says, Nature affords us but few mate- 


riids to work with. Planti^ g^und, and 
water, are her only productions; and 
though both the forms and arrangements 
of these may be varied to an incredible 
degree, yet they have but few striking 
varieties, the rest being of the nature of 
changes rung upon bells, which, though 
ill reality different, still perform the mme 
uniform kind of jingling, the variation 
Vieing t<xi minute to Vie easily {leroeived." 

The elements found on the ground, if 
judiciously manngtHl, may lie considered 
the amount of man s material in inter- 
ference with natural objects within the 
limits of the rough picturesque style. 

In the trivial picturesque, he may 
soflen the natural ruiighness of the sur- 
face. make walks of greater breadth, and 
ease their curves and gradations, intro- 
duce slight symptoms of keeping in the 
grass lawns, and indulge in a higher 
grade characteristic decorations. 

In the jK»lislied or refined pictures(|ue, 
Plate XXX I II., the surface? may Ik? re- 
duce<l to sni(K)th and graceful nndiila- 
ti«»ns, the trees and shrulis Vie more of 
exotic kind.s, particularly in the fore- 
gri>iin<ls, and some tinier be displayed in 
their arrangement, such as grouping 
various sjK*cies in consideraVile numliers 
together, as w’as so well exemplified Viy 
Brown in laying out the grounds at 
Claremont Tlie walks should Vie carried 
in graceful curxes — their sides, when of 
gravel, parallel ; the grass ones running 
into slight sinuosities along Uieir mar- 
gins, and their surface smooth. 

Parterres may lx; introduccxl, avoiding, 
however, all stiff, formal, or geometric 
figures. Higher keeping should lie mani- 
fested, both in tVie borders and law'iis. 
(.’haracteristic decorations may Vic in- 
dulged in ; and they should be of a more 
refined and studied character Uuin those 
admitted into the rough or trivial styles. 
In fact, in this style the highest grade of 
keeping is required. 

With regard to the introduction of orna- 
ments into the [lolished picturesque style, 
or oVijects to Vie seen at a dist^ce, the 
former ought to be of the useful, and tlie 
latter, upon close inspection, should not 
turn out to Vie mere impositions, or “ cyo- 
traps," as such deceptions have been 
termed. “ A temple,* says F. L. Von 
Sckcll, consisting only of a facade, a 
representation of a bridge over which you 
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oannot pan, aire imperfections and fidla- 
oiet^ the employment of which cannot 
be reoommendea ; for, in forming a gar- 
den, the lovely virtue truth should always 
be your guide.** 

In re^rd to the employment of arti- 
ficial decorations, we find the author of 
Essays on Landscape Gardening” ad- 
mitting them fully. “ Vases and statues, 
tastefidly disposed about the pleasure- 
grounds, have a pleasing effect ; and, in 
extensive shrubberies, the arrangement of 
statues and busts, if numerous, should be 
directed by classical taste, that they may 
be dispos^ with propriety and tnith : 
no greater absurdity can appear than such 
decorations indiscriminately mixed, or 
without literary order.*’ " Classical asso- 
ciations,” Stewart observes, ‘‘ have added 
immensely to our national resources, but, 
at the same time, have warped our taste 
in various instances,” acquiring, as Alison 
adds, “ a 8uj)eriority over the more {>er- 
niancnt principles of beauty, and deter- 
mining for a time the taste of nations.^’ 

The style of house with which the pic- 
turesque in any of its modifications 
accords iKJst, is that of the cottage ornee. 
On this subject Brown judiciously re- 
marks : Some jKjrsons are satisfied if 
tlieir house and the scenery around it 
meets with 8e[)arate approbation ; but 
such are tt)tally deficient in architectural 
taste — or ratlier uninformed as to the 
general princi[>les which govern domestic 
architecture in reference to its natural 
accessories, both immediate and remote. 
Now, tlie connection between a hoiise 
and the adjacent grounds, though not 
intimate, re(piires congruity : the charac- 
ter of the home-1 aiid8caj)e with that of the 
liouso should therefore accord, and ap|>ear 
us if they were both designed, planned, 


by the outer line. The dimbbety within 
the fence is planted both for shelter and 

Fig. 982. 



privacy, and need not be constituted of 
tall trees, but only of laurels, rhodo- 
dendrons, (kc. The outer surface of this 
shrubliery should be undulated, and 
gracefully feathering down to the grass, 
so that no dug border or stems of tlie 
shrubs can be seen. In planting the 
borders, the larger ones may be filled 
with dwaif shrubs, the others with low- 
growing dowering plants ; the smaller 
clumps to Ih) confined to one species and 
colour only. Tiie situation is supposed to 
be at some distance from the mansion. 

Fig. 983 is adapted to a similar situa- 


and planted by one great mas- 
ter,and severally embellishing 
and enhancing each other.” 

Fig. 982 is an example of a 
flower-garden adapted to the 
refined picturesque. The fig- / 
urea ai*e to l)e cut out of the / 
grass, and the walks to be of 
gravel. a is a moss-house, \ 
having little more than the \ 
front seen, the rest being hid ^ 
amongst the shnibl)ery; ^ isa 
seat The whole is surrounded 
by a wire fence, as indicated 


Fig. 983. 
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tioii, abo out on grass, and aotrounded 
with a Bhmbbeiry and wire fence. 

In regard to the form of beds in the 
piotoresque style, if we except the circle 
and oval, all oUier geometrical figures 
should be exduded, as being less adapted 
to this style than figures of an irregular 
shape ; and those terminating in obtuse 
ends are to be preferred to such as termi- 
nate acutely, as seen in some of those in 
fig. 983. 

We need hardly remark tliat all figures 
of an unnatural character should he ex- 
cluded, such as tlie figures of fish, birds, 
coats of arms, initials of names, ike. The 
picturesque style is considered to he a 
representation of nature, and tiierefore 
all forms which do not partake of the 
original are to 1^ rejected, as unworthy 
to be introduced. 

A clever wTiter in the “ Quarterly Re- 
view,” in drawing a distinction between 
the ancient and modem styles of laying 
out gardens, observes: ‘‘If we have made 
more of this matter than it deserves, we 
care not, for our great object is to impress 
upon our readers that this word ‘ pictur* 
es(iue* has l>een the ruin of our gardens. 
Price himself never dreamed of apjilying 
it, in its present usage, to tlie jdot of 
ground immediately surrounding the 
house. His own words are all along in 
favour of a formal and artificial characU r 
there, in keeping with the mansion itself. 
He might, indeed, have used the terai 
picturesque with reference to those splendid 
terraces, arcades, and balconies of Italy, 
with which we arc familiar in the archi- 
tectural pictures of I 'anini ; but he would 
have shmnk with horror to have his 
theory applied to justify tlie substitution 
of tadpole, and leech, and comma, and 
sausage designs, for the trim gardens of 
^mmetrical forms.” 

Sir Walter Scott had no great affection 
for what has been called the natural, 
picturesque, or modem style, and would 
even bamsh the term landscape garden- 
ing from our vocabulary altogether, and 
admit of some other term, which would 
represent the laying out of park sceneiy, 
which he considers as distinct from laying 
out gardens as the things themselves are. 
Sir Uvedale Price clearly recognises a 
threefold division of the domain, which 
we have already referred to— namely, the 
architectural terrace and flower-garden, 


in direct connection with the house, where 
he admits the formal style; the shrubbery 
or pleasure-ground, a transition between 
the flowers and the trees, ‘‘which he would 
hand over,” says the writer in the “ Quar- 
terly Review” already quot^ “to the na- 
tural style of Brown and his school; and, 
tliirdly, tlie park, which he considers Uio 
proper domain of his own system. This 
is a distinction which it would be well 
for every proprietor to keep in view, not 
for the sake of a monotonous adherence 
to its divisions in every case, but in order 
to remcmlier that the tree, the shnib, 
and tlic flower, though they bo occasion- 
ally mingled with effect, yet require a 
separate treatment, and the application of 
distinct principles where they are to !>c 
exhibited each in its full j»erfection. Our 
present subject of complaint is the en- 
croachments which the natural and j>ic- 
turesejue styles have made ujK>n tJic regu- 
lar flower-garden. Manufactures of by- 
laiu^s and lightning-struck cottages an* 
all veiy well in their own department, 
but they must not Ik* in the vicinity of 
the house. We supi>osc that even Whate- 
ley himself would admit that the stejw 
and threshold of the door must he sym- 
metrical, and would probably allow' a 
straight pathw'ay to l>e more appropriate, 
and even more natural, than a winding one, 
leading directly to the door of the house. 
Once get a straight line, even the outline 
of the building itself, and it then becomes 
merely a matter of situation, or conveni- 
ence, or taste, how far the straight lines 
and right angles shall he extended ; and, 
though nature must needs he removed a 
few paces further into her pro])er retreat, 
yet simidicity may still remain in regular 
and systematical forms, as much as in 
undulations and irregularities and mole- 
hills under the very windows of the 
drawing-room. Notliing, as Scott has 
remarked, is so completely the child of 
art as a garden. It is, indeed, in our 
modem sense of the term, one of the lost 
refinements of civilised life. To attempt, 
therefore, to disguise wholly its artificial 
character, is as great folly as if men were 
to make their houses roserahlo as much 
as possible the rudeness of a natural 
cavom. So muoh maukish sentimen- 
tality had been talked about the natural 
style, that even Price himself dared not 
assort that a garden must be avowedly 
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ariiftcial ; and, now it Beems 

noifapg strange to hawd such a remaTk, 
yet its truth still requires to be brought 
more boldly and closely home to us 
before we can expect to see our gardens 
what they ought to be.” 

§ 2. — ^ROCKWORK. 

Rockwork is a department in ornamen- 
tal gardening too much neglected- The 
great difficulty in many situations of 
procuring proper material^ and still more 
so of finding men of natural taste and 
judgment to construct it properly, may 
account for the few. instances we meet 
with of anything like natural imitations, 
and the many absurd and incongruous 
masses of stones, shells, petrifications, 
vitrified bricks, &c., huddled together in 
ample confusion. 

An excellent specimen of rockwork was 
erected some years ago in the grounds 
at the Colosseum in the Regent’s Park, 
composed entirely of stone, and upon a 
very large scale, many of the blocks being 
nearly two tons in weight 

The rock garden at Blenheim extends 
over an acre of surface, and is intended 
to imitate rocky scars on the fiice of a 
steep bank. It is composed of limestone, 
full of organic remains; that kind of 
material abounding in, and l)eing natu- 
ral to the locality. Access is got from 
one part of the rock to another by means 
of well-contrived stairs, which run in 
oblique lines from one part to another. 

The rockwork at Sion is intended to 
display a ridge of massive rock, inter- 
mingled with Alpine vegetation, but is 
exceedingly poor and trifling, and, at the 
same time, misplaced. A rich architectu- 
ral wall, with all its accompaniments of 
balustrading, vases, ckc., would have been 
more in character with the place and 
circumstances. It is intended to form the 
boundary of a geometrical flower-garden, 
in front of a highly architectural range 
of conservatories, {vide Plate XVI.) We 
have noticed in the very extensive nursery- 
grounds of Mr Skirving, at Liverpool, an 
imitation of natural rock, formed of hete- 
rogeneous materials, and surfaced over 
with cement, where a screen is thrown 
across a part of the grounds in very excel- 
lent taste, and exemplifying a principle 


that might frequently be used for dmttiiig 
out disagreeable olgects, or dividing one 
part of a flower-garden from another, as in 
the case alluded to, which is placed so as to 
enclose the pleasure-grounds round Mr 
Skirving^s house from the public nurseiy- 
grounds, and may be described as an arch 
^rown across the main walk, having 
wings, or rugged masses extending into, 
and losing themselves amongst, evergreen 
shrubbery. 

The skeleton is formed of common 
quarry stones, the fused masses of brick 
procured from the brick kilns, or, indeed, 
any coarse material most convenient to 
be got These are built up in the most 
rugged and misshapen forms imaginable, 
and afterwards covered over with Roman 
cement, and formed into recesses, pro- 
jections, and overhanging crags, accord- 
ing to the taste of the artist Sufficient 
apertures are left for receiving soil, in 
which rock-plants are planted. When 
the whole is perfectly set and dry, it is 
painted with oil-paint to represent veined 
or stratified granite, or any other kind of 
natural rock that may be desired. Here 
is no unnatural mixture of shells, fossils, 
petrifications, architectural remains, and 
natiiral masses of stone huddled together, 
as if it were the omnium-^cUherum of the 
vestiges of creation. 

The rockwork lately erected at Chats- 
worth is certainly upon the most stupen- 
dous scale of any^ing of the kind in the 
world, and forms a screen, or rather a 
piece of alpine scenery, dividing the 
grounds around that princely mansion, 
with its enriched parterresi, from the 
Mammoth Conservatory. 

Here there is no dwindling away into 
mere imitations. The thing is really and 
substantially as natural as if Sir Joseph 
Paxton had, by some supernatural means, 
removed a slice of one of the Derbyshire 
hills, and set it down where it is. Many 
of the stones are several tons in weight. 

There appear to be two leading objects 
to be kept in view in the construction of 
artificial rockeries — ^namely, an imitation 
of the surface, broken and disturbed, and 
intermingled with alpine vegetation. In 
this point Sir Joseph has eminently suc- 
ceeded. The other is an imitation of the 
natural stratification of some particular 
section of rock, geologically arranged. 
This we have never seen more than faintly 
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attempted. The panoramic rookwork at 
Hoole House, near Chester, the residence 
of Lady Broughton, is of a description 
difierent finom either, the object being 
to Aow alpine soeneiy of great magnifi- 
cence, as it were by model The design 
was taken from a model of the mountains 
of Savoy, with tlie valley of Chamouni 
and the ‘‘Mer de Glace,” forming the 
hipest pinnacles of it. The latter is con- 
structed of grey limestone, quartz, and 
spar ; and the spaces, which in ordinary 
rockwork are filled with plants, are in 
this case filled with broken fragments of 
white marble, to look like snow, and the 
spar is intended to represent tlie glacier. 
It would be impossible for us to give 
anything like a correct delineation of this 
su|>erb rockwork, even had we had it in 
our power to take drawings of it. At the 
time we saw it, (now seven years ago.) 
Lady Broughton was averse to have draw- 
ings made of it ; and being quite iuif>re- 
pared to see such a complete n>ckerv and 
garden, had time [lermitteil and leave 
been given, it would have Ijecn a ta.'^k 
l)eyond our f towers to have done anything 
like justice to it 

The late Mr Loudon was, however, 
more fortunate ; for, having ohtiineil a 
reluctant {termihsion, he, ^ith the aid of a 
land-snr\-eyor and ‘‘ tlie water -colmr 
drawings by Mr Pickuri ng of Cliester," 
has contrived give, as far as the original 
is caftahle of being given without tlie aid 
* colours, a faithful representation of 
\ rockeiy in the fourteenth volume 
“Gardeners' Magazine,” pp. 
give some idea of the magnitude 
^^sodel of alpine scenery — for we 
it by no other name — we may 
state that the highest part is thirty-four 
feet above the level of the lawn. Tlie 
lower fiarts are planted with a very good 
selection of alpine {>lants. Lady Brough- 
ton s is a villa garden, and the rockery 
forms not only sliclter, but seclusion also 
— a matter of no small im{Kirtance where 
the grounds are so situated as to lie over- 
looked by one's neiglihouni, because it 
forms a permanent screen, alike effective 
in winter as in summer, which plantations, 
unless of considerable breadth, do not 
A rockery, if judiciously disposed, is a 
very fitting arrangement for a town gar- 
den, as it presents a greater apparent extent 
of space, in consequence of its abruptly 


undulated surface admitting of the walks 
being carried along wiUiin a few feet or 
yards of each other, and yet being com- 
pletcly hid. We once saw agarden of this 
description, formed by the owner, who, 
being a man of taste, laid out a small 
piece of ground so as to produce, perhaps, 
the fullest amount of enjojrment both in 
water, rocks, and plants, timt could he 
done on Uie same extent of surface. 
He also paxIiicxhI a highly creditable 
landscajie. gave himself extent of walks, 
chiefly o|>cn to Uic day. but partly sub- 
tornuieinis, to admit of the walks crossing 
each other witluait a stranger being at all 
aware t»f the fuel and hence increasing 
the illusiiai that the plat'e a*nsof far greater 
extent than it really was, ns you procetxl 
on from one <»bject to another, aitliout 
lieing aware that you have p>ne over [lart 
of the same line l»efjn', only a few feet 
above or U*low where yiui sti»od. 

The pietv of tiie ground ovenqiread 
with tins nek work only i»c<Mif»ie<l ninety 
feet in length, by st*venty-five in breailth, 
and in the eentre of this space was a lake in 
miniature, one hundriHl juul twenty fe<*t 
in eircuinferenee, and lw«» t4» three feet in 
depth, of a very irregular and nutunil 
form. Kven in this small space, when 
the bridge is intnKluce^i to connect the 
walks ^hieh }»;i.'vh o\er a part <»f it, and 
that no iiialerial jiart of the hindscajie 
may lie omitted, a rocky ishuid rose coii- 
sidenibly alw»ve the \%ater, in iieuks, clefts, 
and pn>jeeting jK>intH, to tlirow their 
bliadows in the water. The margiiiH were, 
fiH we have stated, very irregular — in 
some jKirts rising abruptly, at others 
receding and risiug gradually, while at 
others slojiing jiebhly banks, or gravelly 
shores, uuiteii these with tlie surface of 
the water. There was even the dark cave, 
rocky ravine, and what upficared to have 
Ixjen, at wnne jieriod long ago, the track 
of a mountain cataract, indicated by the 
bare shelving rocks and confused masses 
of smaller stones, left by the imaginary 
dashing of the water. 

The winding walks were amazingly well 
contrived, some being merely footpatlis 
leading to heights, from whence the whole 
was seen in one view, but the principal 
ones avoiding these pointa 

To effect ^is rockeir, about one hun- 
dred and thirty tons of stones, presenting 
the most fantastic forms, as they had 
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been moulded out by the action of the 
weather as they lay scattered along the 
sea beach, were tranis^rted about three 
miles. These stones had all the appear- 
ance of a^-^ point of much consequence 
in collecting materials for rockwork — ^and 
were profusely covered with moss and 
lichens. The spaces between were well 
covered with creeping plants, bushes, and 
trees ; and the lake was stored, not only 
w ith gold and silver fish, but with aquatic 
plants also. Indeed, if the proprietor 
were fond of Alpine plants, we believe 
that the majority of the flora of Switzer- 
land might be cultivated in this spot, and 
make it, in a botanical point of view, 
still more interesting and unique. The 
lake is, of course, supplied by artificial 
means ; but u])on a more extended scale, 
and in localities where water can be had, 
it might be laid on ; and in that case, the 
appiu'ently long empty cataract might 
be restored to its pristine use. 

Rockwork should always 1x3 kept in 
the back ground, if artificial ; and in a 
garden, placed on a level surface, because 
it is an attempt to imitate nature, where 
all ai*ouiul it is art The case is different 
where the situation is natunilly rocky, 
and where projecting portions of rock cun 
lie laid bare to form the ground-work. 
Art may here step in, and dispose of addi- 
tional pieces of rocky substances, avoiding 
the employment of such m are foreign to 
the locality, to give greater height, rug- 
getlness, or character to the other. It may 
1 x 3 advantageously employed in the for- 
mation of screens for shutting out ob- 
jects which are not wished to 1x3 seen ; 
to render more secluded and sheltered 
small places, such ns villa-gardens, as has 
lx3cn alrciidy shown ; it may form the 
termination of a long, or even principtil 
walk, provided nothing better cun be 
substituted. It should never rise out of 
the smooth-dressed lawn, nor be placed 
too neiir the house, shrublK3ry and ter- 
raced bunks Ixsing better for shutting out 
objects in the foreground. When the cul- 
ture of rock-j)liuit8 is an object, the rockery 
should present two or more aspects, one 
damp and shaded, the otlicr fully exposed 
to the sun. Fonis and plants of shade 
should occupy the former, while sun- 
loving plants should inhabit the latter. 
Rocks associate naturally with water; 
and where a |x>ol can be placed at its 


base, with its margin sufficienflv broken 
and rugged, the effect will be heightened, 
and the plants derive advantage from tiie 
aqueous exhalations rising during the heat 
of summer. The pool also becomes an 
aquarium, and in it many interesting 
plants can be grown. The rock-garden 
may, with great propriety, be surrounded 
by shiTibbery, shutting it out, as it were, 
from the general plan of the flower-gar- 
den ; and, if approached through a rustic 
arch, or even, if upon a laige scale, through 
a partially darkened tunnel, the surprise 
will be greater, and the mind will, in 
general, be pleased. "No appearance of 
art, and no approach to the regularity or 
smoothness proper to ivorks of art, will 
be at all in place here. On the contrary, 
the surface of the whole cannot be too 
irregular, or too varied, indented, or pro- 
minent. An additional projection must be 
given to some of the parts, by moderate- 
sized bushes, or short-stemmed weeping- 
trees. Evergreen shrubs or low trees will 
be particularly useful. For ordinary prac- 
tice, the materials of which a rockery, 
however small, is formed, should lie on 
their broadest or flat sides, and not be set 
on edge, much less be placed with their 
points upwards. A little deviation may 
occasionally be allowed, for variety ; but 
the mass will have more the apj)earance 
of solidity and strength, and be more 
according to nature’s teaching, if each 
piece be laid flat, with the outer edge shad- 
ing a little downwards rather than up- 
wards. A rock-garden, if its size demands 
it, may be traversed, or made more acces- 
sible, by very narrow walks just capable 
of admitting one person. These need not 
l)e of any uniform wudth, and should have 
no regular margin. They may be made 
of some quiet coloured materi^, and not 
covered with dressed gi*avel. Any great 
elevation should never be sought in small 
rockeries. This would be inconsistent with 
their breadth, and would render them too 
prominent and artificial. They should not 
he cnirried higher than the point at which 
they can be well supported and backed 
with a broad mass of earth and vegeta- 
tion. Additional height may sometimes 
be given, if desired, by excavating into a 
hollow the base from which they spring.’* 
— Ksmp on Small Gardens, 

We have already remarked that rooks 
should not appear to rise out of the 
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poliahed graaqrlawii : grasB and rooks do 
not harmonise ; it is rare to find them so 
in nature. The Ymtation around the base 
at ro^toiea shomd be of rustic plants, 
such as the varieties of our hardy na« 
live heathy and similar planta These 
should, however, bear no resemblance to 
having been planted, but as if th^ hod 
been brou^t in laige masses, ancT scat- 
tered irregularly around the margin, with 
here and there a moss-clod boulder-stone, 
partly or in whole above tlie surfaca The 
proper arranging of the base-line is not the 
most easily executed part of the rockery. 

Rock work may be introduced both in 
the gardenesque and picturesque styles of 
flower-gardens, but never into the geome- 
tric. The intention of rockwork is to 
shut out objects not wished to be seen ; 
to divide the garden into different com- 
partments ; to cover sterile banks, in the 
gardenesque style ; and to imitate uatuial 
rocks, cascades, alpine rivulets, and to 
divide into different compartments, or 
to exemplify the natural stratification of 
some particular locality, in the pictur- 
esque style. To accomplish these with 
judgment and taste is an art that cannot 
be taught by books ; the lessons must !>c 
taken from the great book of nature. 
The rockwork, being formed, should be 
sufliciently clothed with plants indigenous 
to similar situations naturally. 

There is one, and singularly enough the 
most common of all kinds of rockwork, 
but certainly not deserving the name, to 
be met with in most gardens ; that is, 
mounds or banks thrown up and covered 
with pieces of curious stones, clinkers, 
vitrified bricks, <kc., and not unfrequently 
roots of trees, and fragments of sculptured 
stones. Such materials as these, having 
no relation whatever to one another, or to 
any rock in nature, can only be admitted 
into gardens as affording shade and shelter 
to the plants set amongst them, for which 
they are admirably suited. But to intro- 
duce such incongruous materials into land- 
scape is equally ridiculous and absurd. 

The Chinese, who are partial to imita- 
tions of the grander features of nature 
in miniature, frequently construct rock- 
works in their smallest gardens ; and we 
have no doubt but with these, and the 
stunted forms of trees which they have 
the art of producing, they can compose 
pretty good models of natural or alpine 
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aoeneiy, and all within n veiy 

The Bubjeot of rockwork appogM^li 
have been hitherto, as it wma, ottr«Adk| 
avoided by writers on landanapi^ mwm 
as on flower gardening. 

Ibe following seninble remarks, which 
appeared in ** Chambers's Edinbui^ 
Journal,” are so replete with good advioe 
on the subject, that we are induced to 
give them nearly at length ; — 

“ The rocky ravine, the mountain brow, 
and the sea beach, are the most fertile 
sources of materials for a rockeiy ; and 
it is necessary, in selecting them, to pay 
minute attention to the manner in which 
tlie various rocks are deposited in their 
several Ix^ds, and also to the mosses, 
heatlis, and fenis, which are congenial to 
tliem ; for in proportion as the selector 
shall succeed iu imitating nature will he 
please his own eye and gratify his friends. 
Having fixed on the quarter wiiencc mate- 
rials arc to Ikj procured, the next step is 
to find out an intelligent workman, who 
may execute the charge intnisteil to him 
with care. On this a good dejil de|>end8, 
and some pains should be taken to miike 
him understand tlioroughly what is 
wanted. The size of the stones sliould 
always be varied, but proportioned u[)oii 
the whole to the intended size of tlie rock- 
work. A miml>er of detached erections 
never look well ; they are stiff and arti- 
ficial. The whole should show an evident 
and well-defined connection ; and with 
regard to the stones, the greatest jKissihle 
variety in form and size should bo 
studied. The foundations sliould consist 
of mounds of earth, which answer tlio 
purpose as well as any more solid erection, 
and will make the stones go farther. 
Rocks of the same kind and colour should 
be placed together; if intermixed, they 
seldom wear a natural appearance. A 
dark cave, penetrating into the thickest 
part of the erection, is not very difficult 
to construct ; and when encircled with 
ivy, and inhabited by a pair of homed 
owj^" alive of course, "which may be 
easily procured, it will form a most inte- 
resting object Rock plants of eveiy 
description should be profusely stuck 
around, and in one short twelvemonth 
the whole scene will exhibit an impress 
of antiquity fer beyond anticipation. Hie 
whole should be enclosed with forest trees 



“ Rockwork,” says the authoress of the 
Ladies* Companion to the Flower Gar- 
den, “ should always be an independent 
feature. It rarely looks well when piled 
up against a wall, or around the roots of 
a tree, or in any situation where it is over- 
shadowed by trees ; in short, where it does 
not form the prominent featui-e in the 
scene. It looks well near water, and 
merging into it ; or in an open airy gar- 
den, where it is surrounded by a gravel 
walk ; but it does not look so well when 
rising from turf, without an adjoining 
walk, or where large shrubs grow* up 
amongst the stones. In short, it may be 
laid down as a general principle, that roek- 
work should either adjoin gravel or a piece 
of w’uter, and that it should seldom or 
never adjoin trees, or grass, or walls in 
buildings.” Round the margins of ponds — 
forming the base of fountains, if not of a 
highly architectural character — or on the 
sides and tops of steep banks, rockw’oik 
may be placed with becoming projmety. 
In regal’d to construction, it should be 
made as closely as possible to imitate 
some natural piece of rock, possessing 
some peculiarity^ cither of outline or stra- 
tification. The material should be all of 
the same nature and character, and in as 
largo pieces as possible. If otherwise, it 
can have no claim to a natural imitation, 
and can only be regarded iis a stonery — a 
nidus for the growth of alpine plants, or 
a heap of rubbish, and a blotch in the 
garden scene. 

Rooiwork has a somewhat near connec- 
tion with rockwork, but sufficiently dis- 
tinct to admit of not mixing them together. 
The best specimens we have seen of root- 
work were tliat many years ago formed 
by Lady Grenville, at Dropmore, and that 
of more recent erection at Drumlanrig 
Castle. At tlie latter place, in a low and 
Somewhat obscure ravine, nearly attached 
to the splendid flower-garden, and con- 
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Here conglomerations of tbe roots of trees, 
dug from some neighbouring peat-bogs, 
and of huge dimensions, are scatte^ 
about in tastefrd confusion, or piled up 
into most grotesque forms; the whole 
being placed on a grassy base, intersected 
by tortuous gravel-walks, connecting the 
various parts together. In the hollows 
formed by decay, and in the angles formed 
by the original position of the toger roots, 
are planted rock plants in great variety, 
and harmonising well with the blacken^ 
appearance of the roots which supported 
the monarch oaks of some former century. 
In constructing this description of garden 
ornament, one object must ever be steadily 
kept in view, namely, that of creating 
artificial ornaments without much ex- 
pense, and arranging the roots so that 
they may not apj)ear to have been thrown 
down carelessly, but placed there by de- 
sign. Such conglomerations, even con- 
sidered merely as receptacles for dwarf 
and trailing plants, are perhaps more 
pleasing than conglomei’ations of stones, 
because less effort is displayed to attain 
the object desired. 

Roots are often employed in the con- 
struction of rustic seats, alcoves, and 
places of shelter, as imaginary fences, 
and, as in the case of the root-garden at 
Drumlanrig, for hand-railings or balus- 
trading to the rustic stairs leading from 
one part of tlie garden to another. 


§ a — HERMITAGES, ARBOURS, MOSS- 
HOUSES, AND SEATS. 

These are all very pleasing and useful 
objects, particularly in extensive grounds. 
They not only serve as places of rest 
and shelter, but also as guides to the 
points from which the beauties of the 
surrounding scenes are to be seen to most 
advantage. The style of these erections 
must depend on the situation in which 
they are placed, or the situation must be 
selected for the intended erection. 

In romantic and wild scenery, rustic 
seats or houses should be placed; but 
where the hand of art has been more 

4 u 
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scientifically employed, a higher grade of 
accompaniments must be introduced. 

“ While the spectator rests,** says 
Morris in ‘ Essays on Landscape Gar- 
dening,’ “ the rustic or the decorated seat 
gives opportunities for examining some 
natural or artificial beauty which might 
not otherwise have received any parti- 
cular attention. These resting-places 
afford to kindred tastes an opportunity of 
pointing out to each otlier innumerable 
effects and combinations that else might 
have been unnoticed. They are the points 
whence the highest gratification of the 
spectator is derived, and they contribute 
the most satisfiictory reward to the land- 
scape gardener.** 

The choice of gai’den-seats, as w’ell as 
of the spots on which to place them, 
requires a degree of taste and judgment 
apparently seldom bestowed on the sub- 
ject There should always be some kind 
of analogy between the seat and the scene 
of which it forms a pait; and, for this 
reason, rustic seats should l)e confined to 
rustic scenery ; and the seats for a lawn, 
or highly-kept pleasure-ground, ought to 
l)e of comparatively simple and of archi- 
tectural forms. 

In the disposal of seats, some should be 
placed in the sun, and some in the shade ; 
and, when placed by the sides of walks, 
gravelled recesses ought to be formed to 
receive them. All garden seats, except 
the rustic, should be piiinted stone-colour, 
as harmonising better with vegetation 
than any other colour; and, of all co- 
lours, the most unfitted for the puiq^ose is 
green. 

The hermitage is a species of resting- 
place, and was much more in vogue in 
former times than now. Tliey associate 
better with grounds of the picturesque 
style than with any other. It may be 
said of them, as of all similar garden 
devices, that they have lost caste since 
the introduction of so many new plants. 
Formerly, when our gardens possessed 
few plants, art was called in to make up 
the deficiency in variety. Now plants 
have multiplied, and a different style 
of arranging them has taken place. The 
attention of the owner is pretty well 
occupied, during the gardening season, in 
making additions to his collection, and in 
arranging and re-arranging these, so as 
to produce a harmony of colouring, and 


to keep up that effect for as long a period 
as our short seasons will admit of. 

All these kinds of structures have been 
condemned by most of our modem writers 
on garden arrangement and landscape ; 
but, in peculiar situations, and under cer- 
tain circumstances, they have their inter- 
est notwithstanding. However, like choos- 
ing the situation for a mansion, a temple, 
or a seat, or even viewing a painting hung 
against the wall, all depends on the posi- 
tion the object is placed in, and the point 
from w'hich it is to be viewed. 

Retired and sequestered situations are 
the proper place for a hermitage, and, at 
the same time, a position that could be 
easily defended in the event of intrusion, 
and from which some natural beauties can 
be seen. In this respect, the hermitage at 
the Falls of the Bran, near Dunkeld, as 
w ell as the one at the Falls of Acharn, near 
Taymouth, are excellent examjdes ; while 
that which existed some years ago in the 
royal grounds at Frogmore w’as in os 
bad taste. 

The fiumiture should l>e of the roost 
simj)le description possible, and nothing 
artistical admitted excepting books ; and 
tliese should be of the philosojdiic caste. 
The deception of placing imitation books, 
however splendidly they may be gilt and 
lettered on the back, may lead to deserved 
expfKsure. 

Grottos, like hermitages, arc admitted 
as adjuncts into picturesque grounds. 
Those at Painshill and Oatlands were 
superb of their kind. The former was 
placed so that it could be approached by 
a boat from the river Mole, a j)ortion of 
which flowed through it It has long 
been suflered to go to decay ; and the 
latter, once extremely rich in specimens of 
conchology, is now’' to be spoken of as a 
thing that was. It was entirely broken 
up, and the fragments sold a few years 
ago. It was buried in the side of a bank, 
and admittance gained to it through a 
labyrinth passage ; and immediately in 
front of it was situated the grand royal 
cemetery of dogs, in which reposed the 
ashes of all the favourite animals of that 
family, who had the good fortune to gain 
the love, affection, and esteem of their 
royal mistress, the late Duchess of York. 

Caves, caverns, and subterraneous pas- 
sages, in rocky localities, may beindul^d 
in. The two former are to be regarded, 
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in this country, more as singularities than 
l)laces of enjoyment ; but, in warm coun- 
tries, they are amongst the first of garden 
luxuries. 

Arbours, covered walks, and shaded 
resting-places, come within the limits of 
picturesque grounds, if they are formed 
of living trees or shrubs. On the Conti- 
nent, the vine is much used for this jmr- 
pose ; and so it may, to a certain extent, 
in the south of England ; but beyond the 
midland counties, and in Scotland, the 
ho{), clematis, ivy, honeysuckle, and 
climbing-roses, must be used as substi- 


tutes. Tlie above figure, 984, displays 
the taste of the French and Germans in 
this matter, who in general place them 
against walls, and often carry them by a 
flight of steps to a considerable height, 
as ill our figure. 

In Germany, arbours are often fitted 
up amongst the branches of very large 
and old trees, and access got to them by 
means of a ladder. If study or privacy 
induce the visitor to ascend, the ladder 
can be drawn up, and so intrusion bo 
prevented. We may here remark, that 
in general the tenns arbour and bower 
Lave been considered synonymous : it 
appears that properly they are not. Mr 
Mallet of Dublin, frequently quoted in 
this work, says : “An arbour is a space 
covered and enclosed by the interweaving 
branches of trees, and reticulated stems 
of living plants, intended to afford shade 
and retirement. The words arbour and 
liower are properly very distinct ; the 
former alone being formed of the living 
branches and stems of trees, whereas the 
bower, which is not derived from bauph, 
or any analogous word, means simply any 
small chamber ; yet they are used indis- 
criminately by tlie best writers.” 

The term bower seems, as it were, the 


word of poetry, in which it is frequently 
made use of ; whereas arbour seldom is, if 
ever. 

With us few natural arbours are to be 
met with. The least artistical are those 
formed by slightly arranging the pendant 
branches of the weeping ash, or similar- 
growing trees. A few props within, to 
support a rod or hoop, to carry up the 
pendant branches, is all that is required ; 
and if these have too much the appear- 
ance* of art, the smaller branches of the 
tree may be trained down upon them, or 
ivy may be planted and trained over them, 
and allowed to inter- 
mingle with the branches 
forming the roof. 

The next kind of ar- 
bour for simplicity of 
form is that formed of 
tall, straight, young trees, 
of beech, hornbeam, 
mountain ash, willow, (kc. 
These planted close to- 
gether in aline, forming 
the back and sides of the 
purposed arbour, the 
front being in general left open, are bent 
over at the tops to form the roof, and tied 
together to keep them in their proper 
])laces. Sometimes the stems are crossed 
in trellis fashion, and after a time they 
unite by a species of natural engrafting, 
and become exceedingly strong, and will 
lust for years. 

Fig. ySo represents a Gothic rustic 
Fig. 985. 



Fig. 984, 
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arbour, or resting-place ; the basement 
to be of stone, the superstructure of un- 
barked timber, and the roof thatched 
with heath. The floor sliould be pitched 
with pebbles in Gothic pattern, and the 
seats be made of oak plank. 

The authority last quoted says, in 
‘^Encyclopaedia of Architecture/’ p. 08G: 
“ In the grounds of less ambitious vilhis, 
plain uuarchitectural buildings may be 
employed ; or wooden structures, simply 
protecting the seat from the weather, 
may be resorted to. In England, it has 
always been customary, since the intro- 
duction of the modern style c»f giu dening, 
to form what are Ciilled rustic covered 
seats.” And we may add, since flower- 
gardens have l>een conducted upon any- 
thing like correct principles, other rustic 
ornaments have been freely introduced, 
and, when ])roj)erly placed and adaj)ted 
to the situation, have given great interest 
to the scene. Out of the Engli.>h or 
natural gtirden, we, of course, \\«.»uld not 
any more tolerate them than wc would a 
temple of Grecian or Gothic architecture, 
or a Chiuese Pagoda, in them, Ru.stic 
work, however well designed and elabo- 
rately executed, would be ])repofeterous in 
the grotmds immediately surnainding 
Blenheim, Chatsworth, (►r Eaton Hall. 
Architectural mansions .should have their 
architectural giU’dens ; and architecture, 
of whatever order, has abundant stores (•f 
garden decoration without interfering 
with the i*ustic. Tiiese principles arc, 
however, not strictly attended to ; and 
hence we S(une years ago .saw a rustic 
thatched summer-house jdaced in a 
flower-garden clo.sely attached Uj the 
j>rincelj palace of Blenheim, and couhi 
adduce numerous other insUuiccs of the 
same bad taste. At the same time, tliere 
is nothing incongruous in rustic-work 
existing at Blenheim, if sufficiently re- 
moved from the house and all other 
architectural objects. There may l>c a 
natural garden at Blenheim as well as at 
any other place, but it ought to l>c as far 
removed from the mansion as possible. 
Indeed, in such large places, it is |>erhaj>H 
pro(>er that such should exist, as it 
relieves the mind, and remedies the 
monotony of wandering through archi- 
tectural alleys, vases, statues, fountains, 
and mural decorations. 

Around cottage and villa residences. 


nothing is so appropriate as the natural 
style of gardening, and no ornament so 
proper as rustic work ; but that should 
alwaj^s be of a substantial and tasteful 
description. An ingenious correspondent 
ill “ The Gardeners' Magjizinc,” vol. x. p. 
485, on this subject remarks : “One advan- 
tage of wooden rustic w'ork is, that it can 
be ada}>ted to a great vai’iety of purposes. 
Thus very beautiful, and even very 
architectural teinjdes may be formed of 
imbarked wood. Ornamental doors, every 
description of garden seats, and flower- 
bitskets, and vases of very elegant forms, 
may be com]>osed of the same material. 
Shady walks alst), having the shady gloom 
and enriched effect i»f a Gothic cloister, 
may be made of wooden rustic work : 
indeed, there is scarcely any kind of 
garden ornament to which it may not be 
applied. I allude,” continues this corre- 
sjKHulent, “ more pfu*ticularly to what I 
call wood mosiiie, which is, I believe, 
rather a modern invention. It is formed 
(*f split sticks, of various lengths and 
sizes, and having bark of diflerent colours. 
The pieces are nailed to jiny flat surface 
of w(K>d, and ver}' beautiful and elaborate 
patterns may he produced by arranging 
the pieces according to their sizes and 
the various colours of their barks. Ele- 
gant garden seats, and vases of almost 
any shape, may he covered with this kind 
of mosaic work ; hut as it is not durable 
when constantly cxpo.sed to the weather, 
it is the must suiUible for tlie inside of 
summer-houses and garden temples. In 
such situations, the richest specimens 
may he introduced, and, if vaniished 
o\er, they would last for a number of 
years.” 

In corroboration of this, we may sbite 
that there arc summer-houses in Dalkeith 
l*ark of this deHcrii)tion that have stood 
uninjured for nearly forty years. 

The garden seat rc[>rc8entcd in fig. 
9HC, is the invention of the correspondent 
above alluded to, and, m he informs us in 
“ (iardeners' Miigazine,” vol. x. p. 487, is 
placed against the stump of an old walnut 
tree in his own garden. 

Figs, 987, 988, and 989 represent other 
fonns of rustic scuts, wdiich need no 
description. 

Htructures, such as arbours, moss- 
houses, Ac., sliould be always placed in 
positions to command a perfect view of 
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Bome object of interest ; indeed, this 
should not be lost sight of in placing 
Fig. 98C. 

- - 





scats and all other ayipendagcs, whether 
for shelter or repose. Some excellent 

Fig. 087. 


highly varied grounds at Drumlanrig 

Castle ; and bo capacious are some of 

them, that not only p. 

the family and their 

visitors, but their at- 

tendante also, can 

find shelter in them. 

of humanity in hav- 

iiig such shelters dis- 

tributed through an JVl a 

extensive domain, as M||U WAV 

they afford shelter ^ 

to the workmen 

bad weather. Highly 

useful and omamen- 

they be, care must ylk 

be taken, particulai-ly * 
in small places, that they do not appear 
too close together, as structures in any 
way relating to buildings are 
far more conspicuous than 



sculptural subjects. They re- 
quire to be introduced more 
sparingly, and never without 
the a])pearance of obvious 
purI)o^e or utility. 

Fig. 090 is thatched with 
heath, atUiched to the tim- 
bers of the roof with tar- 
red cord, but, for appear- 
ance sake, secured with foiir 
bands of rope made of Poly- 
trichium commune, or any 
other similar strong-growing 
moss. The interior of the roof 
is first lathed, as it were, with 


hazel rods about one inch 



apart, into the spaces between 
which mosses of various co- 
lours are thrust firmly in; and 
by so doing, the whole of the 
roof is completely covered. 
The different colours may be 
placed in concentric circles 
or zones, or in any other 
pattern the artist chooses. 
The back and sides, as high 
as 3 feet above the seat, are 
covered with larch, hazel, or 
other straight-growing rods ; 
and, if divided into panels, 
the rods may be so arranged 
as to produce any device 


structures of tliis kind have lately been desired ; and, for the purpose of effecting 
erected through the very extensive and tliis in a proper manner, that part to be 
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BO covered sliould be lined with bonrdinp:, 
and the device drara upon it with clialk 

Fig. 990, 



or Muck coixl. Tiie scat is supported 
iij>on rustic legs in front, and to the 
timiKjrs of tlie structure behind ; it is 
then covered with planking, and that 
with small r«xls similar to the back and 
hides. The front of the n»of is sujijiorted 
upon columns of larch, oak, or any other 
kind of wood, having the bark on ; the 
arches at top are easily constructed by 
using two pieces of curved wood ; creep- 
ing plants are planted at their ba.se, and 
trained over them and round the circular 
lieads of the doorways. I'he sjiaces over 
the doorways may be either filled in witli 
nxls placed closely t<.»gether, or in open 
lattice-work, according to tuhte. 

Fig. 991 is constructed much in the 
same manner, only the suppoits in front 

Kitr. 



are set upon a stone plinth to insure their 
durability. The scat and covering of the 
back and sides ore covered with rods, 
laid in what is ctilled the herring-bone 
fashion, as seen in the sketch. The roof 
is in two parts, the top part being thatched 
w ith reeds, and the low'cr port, after being 
boarded over, is covered with rods, so as 
to give that i)ortion the apiHJarance of a 
corrugated roof. The floora of both 
shouhl be pitched with different coloured 
])obbles set in concrete or cement, and 
disjH)sed in a tessellated manner. 

Fig. 1>92 is still more in the rustic 
style. One-half, which forms the front, 


Fig. 992. 



is supported upon larch or oak posts, 
without j»linth or jiediment. The r(»of is 
simply thatched with heath or reeds, and 
the whole exterior nearly covered with 
creeping roses, clematis, A:c. The whole 
of the inside is covered with moss of the 
commoner kinds. The floor may be clay 
or (iark-coloui*ed concrete. 

Fig. 995 is supposed to be built round 
a living tree, 
or one whose 
top has been 
cut off’on pur- 
pose. The in- 
terior struc- 
ture of tbe 
roof is secured 
to the stem by 
having curvi- 
linear ribs ra- 
diating from 
it, and proj)- 
ping up the 
rafters near 
their middle, much in the way of on um- 


Fig. J»93. 
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brella when opened. The roof, for this 
reason, is light, and covered externally 
with heath, and internally with mossf tak- 
ing care that the ribs are fully shown, and 
they themselves also covered with moss, 
or with the bark of some smooth-barked 
tree. The seat is in the usual rustic style. 

Such resting-places may also be built 
in the longituclinal form, with a pavilion 
or hipped roof thatched with heath, which 
is by far the best, as it is also the most 
durable, of all coverings. The sides all 


round are divided into panels, the up- 
rights or supports forming the principals, 
and the diagonal pieces the subordinate 
ones. The spaces between, being filled 
up with larch or oak pieces of half the 
diameter of the uprights and diagonals, 
wdll show the same pattern on both 
sides. Resting-places of this description 
are very easy of construction. 

Fig. 994 shows the elevation of a very 
elaborate moss-house in the grounds at 
Dalkeith Palace. It is now thatched 


Fig. 994. 



with straw, but was formerly w^ith heath, brackets between. The floor is laid in 
'Phe roof projects 4 feet over the walls, manner of a brick floor along the front 
forming a piazza or colonnade round the and ends. 

four sides, and is supported in front Fig. 995 is an elevation of the front 
with oak rustic columns, and curvilinear w’all under the colonnade, showing the 


Fig. 995. 
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casement windows, of which there are 
four in the building, tlie other two being 
placed one in each end. In front of 
these two windows are placed two rustic 
seats with open backs, which protect the 
glass, and, at the same time, do not 
much exclude the light. The mullions and 
frames of these windows are of oak, with 
the bark carefully preserved. The other 
parts are, as usual, of lead and iron, the 
centre part of each opening for ventila- 
tion. The door is in two parts, and 
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simply covered with thick pieces of oak 
bark on both sides. The door frame is 
the same as that of the windows. The 
three panels over the door and windows 
are inlaid with pieces of oak, each cut 
into four 8t‘ctions, as are also the margins 
at the two ends. The roof of the colon- 
nade all round is covered with different 
coloured mosses within. 

Fig. OtKI is the elevation of the two 
ends, showing the j>osition of the windows. 
Tiic surface is covered with shells, set in 


Fip. 990. 



plaster of Paris, those under the win- 
dows being oyster shells, the other parts 
l)eingdonc with smaller ones, found abun- 
dantly hy the sea-side. 

The flcKjr of the interior is of brick, not 
by any means in accordance with the 
other jfarts of the building. The scats 
are all pr>rtihle, and consist of a sofa and 
six chairs, two of w hich are repre.seutations 
(»r arm-chairs, hollowed out of the trunks 
of two old oak trees, very much covered 
with excrescences ; the others are light 
chairs, formed of hazel, and the scats 
cushioned with Polytrichiurn commune, 
llie sofa is also cushioned with the same, 
the back being open wickerwork. The 
taVde is circular, set on a clawed stand, 
and covered with a matting of l>oly- 
trichium. 

The side walls are all covered with 
moss. In the centre of the back wall is a 
representation of a ducal coronet, done in 
fir cones. Tlic roof is of Sphagii um palus- 
tre, a white moss ; and in the centre is a 
stag, three-fourths of the natural size, 
(the crest of the Scotts of Buccleucb,) 
done in a very ingenious manner with 
small nnls of young larch. A comice 
runs round the interior, formed of spruce 


cones, (fig. 997, u,) with those of Finns 
sylvestris, or Scottish fir, (c c,) and uf 



both altematelv, as at rf, and square 
knobs of oak, divided into four sections, 
as at A 

Summer-houses are and may l>o cou- 
stnicted in a great variety of forms, and 
of different materials. Very neat rcsting- 
houses may be foraied of 4-inch quarter- 
ing, set U{>on a base of brick or stone, so 
as to raise the timbers one foot from the 
ground. These may be lined on one or 
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both sides with boarding, and that covered 
with imitation bseketwork, or designs 
formed of larch, oak, hazel, or any other 
wood, selecting the smooth branches ; or, 
if desired, it may be covered with cones 
of y^pous species of pines, so arranged as 
to produce a very pleasing effect. The 
rough bark of trees— oak, for example — 
may be used to cover the whole, or the 
sides mav be divided into panels, with 
pieces of branches or cones, and the 
panels filled in with smooth or rough 
bark, according to fancy. 

Similar houses may also be constructed, 
by covering the quaHeriiig with lath, and 
plastering with good sound hair plaster, 
the surface of which, while wet, may be 
dashed with clean gravel, pebbles, small 
shells, scoriae, spars, &c., sifted so as to be 
of a uniform size. Shells of various kinds 
are often used for such purposes, and are 
stuck in while the plaster is soft, and very 
pretty devices are often formed by them. 
As this work requires to be done expe- 
ditiously, it is necessary to have the shells 
sorted and close at hand ; and to render 
the pattern or design as perfect as pos- 
sible, it should be traced on tlie plaster 
first ; and this process will be much faci- 
litate, if the pattern is cut out in sheet- 
iron, thin boarding, &c., which being laid 
on the plaster, the lines can be traced 
with great accuracy and despatch. 

Again, great variety of design may be 
given to the plastered walls. “Lines 
may be drawn by the trowel, straight, 
wavy, angular, intersecting, or irregular. 
Stripes, checks, squares, circles, or trellis- 
work, may l)e dso imitated. Wicker- 
work is a very general subject of imita- 
tion, and this is produced by pressing a 
panel, generally a foot square, of neatly 
wrought wickerwork against the plaster 
when moist It is evident that this de- 
scription of ornament might be greatly 
varied and extended, and that, instead 
of the panel of wickerwork, wooden 
plates, of patterns such as those used by 
room-paper printers, might cover the 
walls with hieroglyphics, with sculptures 
of various kinds, with imitation of . natu- 
ral objects, or with memorable or instruc- 
tive sayings, or chronological facts.** — 
Ent^dopedia of Villa Arehitodure. 

Such walls may have the appearance of 
age given them bv the process called 
•plashing ; but in this case they require 

VOL. I. 


to be thoroughly dried, if the splashing is 
to be composed of glutinous rng-terial, or 
in oil colours, which are by &r the most 
durable. If splashing is to be done in 
water colours, it matters not whether the 
walls be dry or not As a general rule 
in splashing or even plain-colouring walls 
with oil colours or with glutinous material, 
the walls should be thoroughly dry, and it 
should be done at a season when they are 
not saturated with moisture. “ The reason 
for these rules is, that water colours do 
not impede the evaporation of moistime 
from the wall, and the absorption by the 
mortar of carbonic acid gas, by which it 
is hardened and rendered durable ; while 
glutinous colours, by closing up the pores 
of the surface, do both." 


§ 4. — BRroGES. 

Rustic architecture — ^that is, the build- 
ing of bridges, covered seats, moss-houses, 
<kc., and the use of vases, baskets, and 
arbours, made of timber in its natural 
state, without or with the bark on — has 
been deemed by some of our own country 
a species of child’s play, which may freely 
be left to the fancy of those who indulge 
in it ; and F. L. Von Seckyl, a German 
author, is of the same opinion. We think 
very differently, and consider that there 
has been, in many instances, as much 
taste and talent shown in designing and 
erection of some of these, as in the erec- 
tion of many architecture buildings for 
the same purpose. To those who think 
the Englisli or natural style of laying out 
grounds the perfection of principle, and 
to such as cannot afford more expensive 
erections, we would recommend the intro- 
duction of rustic work in preference to 
the more elaborate and classic, because it 
harmonises with that style, and is compa- 
tible with the means of the less affluent 

Again, exotic trees, shrubs, and flower- 
ing plau^ are made use of in the compo- 
sition of even what is called a nati^ 
garden. They are introduced for variety 
and effect, when those materials indige- 
nous to our oountiy are found inadequate 
to the artist’s purpose. The ground is par- 
tially smoothed, the route defined by gra- 
velled walks, fonn and shape given to the 
borders, till at last nature is ^most obli- 
terated by art Why then not introduce 

4 X 
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nistio bridges, yas^ baskets, fences, &c.t 
They are only art in its first remove from 
nature, and only proclaim more boldly 
that the hand of man has been here* 

Such bridges are constructed by merely 
laying two trees, with their bark on— a 
feature which, we need hardly observe, 
should be attended to in all such struc- 
tures — ^fi*om side to side of Uie space to be 
spanned. No abutments need be usetl 
if the banks are firm. Both for streugUi, 
especially if the space l^e broad, and also 
for effect, struts may be fixed in the 
banks, and bolted with oaken dowels to 
the under side of the bridge. The cover- 
ing for the fi>otway should be of youiur 
larch trees laid across, placing the but- 
end and top-end alteniately, so tliat all 
may be straight across the bridge. Tliese 
may be sjnk^ down with large nails, or 
with oaken pins, in which latter case no 
iron will lie required for the structure. 
If the larch poles exceed 4 inches in 
diameter, they should be ripj»cd up, the 
sawn side l>eing laid, of course, under- 
most 

Fig. 908 is a specimen where, supposing 
the l>anks to be insecure, rough rubble 


F4;. 



abutments are intrcKiuced. Tlie nearer 
they resemble a piece of rock of the same 
character as that existing naturally in 
the vicinity, the Ijetter. A f»arapet, or 
hand-rail, is also introduced, both for 
safety and effect The footway is covered 
as dcscrilfcd, and as in all the other 
examples. The uprights in the parapet 
are mortised into the floor of the bridge, 
and also into the top of the hand-rail, as 
are also the slightly-curved pieces between 
them ; and, although bolted together at 
their middles, a strong withing is wound 
round them, as if they were tied by that 
means alone. 

Fig. 999 is a bridge of great strength 
and simple construction. It will be seen 
that it is upon Uie principle of the arch : 
the greater the weight on the centre, the 
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greater the premre on the abutmeitto ; 
and while these remain aomid, no weight 
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can break it down. We liclievc that this 
bridge was the invention of Napolcxjn, 
and first used during his inroacls into 
Germany in tiic early jmrt of his eventful 
career. We have often used this sort of 
bridge for temporary puq) 08 es, as it can 
be put up and taken down in a very 
s}u*rt time. The priucijml part of the 
construction is to make tlic abutments 
sound with coai*He stone-work. Four 
larch trees (or any otiicr that are straight) 
are cut into lengths, a little more tliaii 
half tlie width to be S|)anncd. Their 
but-ends are set in boles left in the 
ubutmeut.s fur their reception ; Uic other 
end.s are elevated upon tressels, or held 
up by men, until the two cro.** I)earcr8, 
the Koctions of which are shown at a cr, 
are placed ; the one resting on the top of 
the longitudinal bearer, or tree, on the 
right-hand side, and the other on tliat on 
the left-hand side. The top ends of the 
longitudinal l)earcr8 on each side then full 
down, and rest on the top of the croas 
bearers, thus forming a rude arch of great 
strength. The cross bearers are kept in 
their places by having an iron or timber 
bolt driven through tliem and into the 
longitudinal beams ; and this, for mere 
foot-bridges, is sufficient. But when 
greater strength is required, four pieces 
of timber are lx; veiled off at top, and laid 
on the longitudinal beams, having their 
square or section end brought close up to 
the back of the cross bearers, and nailed 
dowm fast to the long beams. A piece of 
wood is fitted into the angle (&), when the 
whole is ready to be covered with cross- 
pieces, to form the footway. The parapet, 
or hand-rail, may bo fitted up according 
to fiincy, and for temporary purposes 
mav be di^xjnsed with. 

A modification of the same kind of 
bridge may be constructed, having a 
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double set of cross bearers, by means of^ 
which an additional set of principal beams* 
is introduced, adding considerably to the 
length of the bridge. A space of 40 &et 
may readily be spanned by this means, 
by making the beams resting in the abut- 
ments cover a space each of 15 feet, and 
the level pieces in the centre 10 feet A 
very simple hand- rail may be constructed, 
consisting of forked uprights, having a 
strong rope, or withy plaited of flexible 
heath, running through the forks. 

Fig. 1000 is a bridge of simple con- 
trivance, and suited for spaces not excced- 


Fig. 1000. 



ing 15 or 18 feet. It is slightly curved, 
and, after previous remarks, requires no 
explanation. Such bridges are not ouly 
useful, in so far as they serve for the 
puq>osc of communication, but they have 
value as objects enriching the landscape, 
more especially when seen from the w’alks 
whicii may be at a lower level. It is im- 
])rc)|xjr to cover the roof of such bridges 
with gravel, as it is both out of character, 
and it lays an unnecessary load upon 
them, which their construction is not 
suited to carry. 


§ 5. — KILLS, KIVULETS, AND C.VSC.VDES. 

In this style, artificial rills, rivulets, 
and cascades, may be introduced : if they 
exist natumlly, even to a limited extent, 
they may be extended ; or if the situation 
is naturally favourable to their introduc- 
tion artificially, happy eflects may bo 
]>rodueod ; but tlioy must be natural to 
the scene— and such scenes, says the 
author of “ Obsen^ations on Modem 
Gardening,” “commonly require every 
accompaniment which can be procured 
for them. Mere rocks, unless they are 
l^oculiarly adapted to ceilain impressions, 
may surprise, but can hardly please. 
They ore too fiir removed from common 
life — too biirrou and inhospitable— rather 
desolate than solitary, and more horrid 
than terrible ; so austere a character 


cannot be long engaging, if its rigour be 
not softened by circumstances, which 
tnay belong ei&er to those or more 
cultivated spots ; and when the dreari- 
ness is extreme, little streams and water- 
falls are of themselves insufficient for the 
purpose — an intermixture of vegetation is 
also necessary ; ” and, we may add, the 
softening hand of art to a limited extent 
“ If such a scene,” says the same autho- 
rity, “ occurs within the precincts of a 
park or garden, no expense should be 
spared to meliorate the soil. Without 
some vegetation amongst the rocks, they 
are only an object of curiosity, or a sub- 
ject of wonder; but verdure alone will 
give some relief to the scene ; and shrubs 
and bushes, without trees, are a sufficiency 
of wood. The thickets may also be extend- 
ed by creeping plants, such as pyracan- 
tha, cotoneasters, and ivy, to wind up the 
sides, or cluster on the top of the rocks.” 
In such situations artificial rills, rivulets, 
and cascades, may be appropriately imi- 
tated ; and their construction requires 
much taste, as well as a knowledge of 
the resisting power of fluids, in forming 
the dam or bank at the end of the reser- 
voir. “ With respect to strength,” is as 
Mr Loudon, “ the pressure of water says 
its deptli ; and consequently a dam, whose 
section is a right-angled triangle, and 
w hose hypothenuse forms an angle of 45® 
w ith the base formed of any material of 
greater specific gravity than water, would, 
so far as strength is concerned, hold in 
equilibrium a body of still water of a 
depth equal to its perpendicular. If the 
hypothenuse, or sloping side, be placed 
next the water, it will more than hold 
the water in equilibrium, by tlie weight 
of the triangle of the water superincum- 
bent on the dam or bank. 

“ That the materials of the bank must 
be of a nature impervious to the water, 
and also must adhere to the base or bot- 
tom, so as not to admit water to escape 
bencatli it, arc obvious conditions of the 
foregoing proposition. Tlie practice of 
forming dams or heads is derived from 
this theory; but to guard against acci- 
dent, tlie base of the triangle is always 
more than three or more times greater 
than its height. The slope next the 
stream may form an angle with the hori- 
zon of from 40® to 20°, and that on the 
lower side is regulated by the uses of the 
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» hollow, where there ia litUe or no over- 
flow expected, then the dope on the under 
side is generally of earth, 40® or 35® , 
turfed or jdanted ; if for a cascade, the 
d<q)e is regulated by the form or undular 
tions, on which the rocks to produce the 
breaking of the water are to be placed ; 
and if for a waterfall, a perpendicular 
wall is substituted, over which the water 
projects itself in a sheet or lamina, in 
breadth proportioned to the current. In 
all these cases, instead of forming tlie dam 
entirely of materials irapmaous to water, 
it is sufficient if a vertical stratum of 
iiiTought clay be brought up its centre, 
and the surface of the bank rendered firm, 
by a coating of gravel on the slope next 
the water. 

“The construction of the waterfall, 
where avowedly artificial, is nothing more 
than a strong-built wall across the stream, 
perfectly level at U^p, and with a strong, 
smooth, accurately-fitted, and well-jointed 
coping. On the perfection of the coping, 
both as to level and jointing, depends the 
regular distribution of the thin sheet of 
water to be projected. Formerly, artifi- 
cial cascades of tliis sort were curved in 
the grooved plan, the concavity iK)inting 
down the stream, by which some strength 
and a better view of the water were sup- 
posed to be obtained. With respect to 
strength, this can only hold true, or at 
l^'ast be of consequence, in cases where 
the upper 8 lo[)e of the dam is very steep, 
and the force of the current great ; and 
as to a fuller view, this can only take 
place when the eye of the spectator is 
in the focus of the segment. Where a 
natural waterfall is to be imitated, the 
upright wall must be built of huge irre- 
gular blocks ; the horizontal lamina of 
water broken in the same way, by placing 
flagments of rocks, grouped here and 
there, so as to tlirow the whole into 
parts; and, as nature is never methodical, 
to form it as if in part a cascade. 

“ In imitating a natural cascade in 
garden sceneiy, the horizontal line must 
be perfect, to prevent waste of water in 
dry seasons ; and from this to the base 
of the lower slope the surface must be 
leaved by irregular blocks, observing to 
group the prominent flu^ents, and not 
distribute them irreguSu*ly over the 
surface. 


grmitmt Jkumr in imiiat ing 
oaaoadae ud wat^ftfis oonaiskiiig in 
attompting too nraoh^ a vwj fow falodts, 
disposed with a pmnter^s cya, will ofieot 
all that can be in good taste in most 
garden soense ; and in forming or im- 
proving them in natural rivers, time 
will generally be found indicationB both 
08 to situation and style, eepeoiaily if the 
coimtry be uneven, or stony, or rocky. 
Nothing can be in worse teste than piles 
of stones and rocks across a river, rither 
natural or artificial, in a tame alluvial 
meadow. They may well-chosen frag- 
meuts from suitable materials, and 
arranged so as to form a cascade or water- 
fall very bcau^fiil of itself, but whoso 
beauty is really deformity or monstrosity, 
relatively to the surrounding scenery, or 
to that whole of which it siiould form an 
accordant part” 

We have given this long extract, because 
it contains in few words almost ail that 
immediately relates to the subject We 
may, however, add, that in choosing ma- 
terials for this purjw»se, such only ouglit 
to be selected as ore fi>und in natural cas- 
cades, and that all artificial material — 
such as clinkers, vitrified masses of brick, 
4 :c. — should Vkj discarded, as being jx»r- 
fectly unnatural. Several sjiecies of 
mosses will l>ear being transplanted, and 
such should be iutr^uced to give the 
appearance both of age and nature to the 
work. 

Although a rivulet in itself is not of 
sufficient importance to liecome an object 
very conspicuous, still in sequestered 
situations it aflbrds such a degree of 
pleasure, variety, and refreshing coolness, 
as to render it a del^irable adjunct in 
picturesque scenery. 

“ Perhaps,” says Morris, “ the most 
striking effect water is capable of pro- 
ducing is in a cascade or natural water- 
falL The mind receives pleasing impres- 
sions of wonder and delight, when witness- 
ing the liquid element descending from 
on high in various sheets, which sparkle 
with a diamond lustre as they fail, the 
cloudy spray reflecting the soft and 
blended colours of the rainbow ; then 
dashing, with furious irregularity, over 
bold projections and stupendous rocks. 
Such a scene as this must be presented 
principally by nature, but much may be 
done artificiaUy to add to its grandeur. 



BDSTIO FENOm 


Where midi an olgeot exists, iliecharae^ 
of the sublime and piotuiWque in the 
surrounding scene must be maintained.** 
Cascades of a tamer desoription are 
found useful in another respect — ^thej 
make, of all other fences, the best for ex- 
cluding trespassers, and preventing cattle 
from following the course of a stream or 
river. We have one of this kind in Dal- 
keith Park, which is built across the 
North Esk, and is six feet in height, built 
in a very substantial manner. The bed of 
the river is fiUed up behind it, so as to 
keep the water of a uniform depth, as 
well as to lessen the pressure on it The 
water falls regularly over it in one sheet, 
and prevents any passage upward. There 
might be objections raised against the 
water wall, as some may thiSc that it 
prevents fish from ascending. With us, 
however, there are no fish, the refuse of so 
many manufactories farther up having 
driven them to seek shelter in other 
streams. Even were it otherwise, it is 
a well-knowm fact that such an impedi- 
ment would be no real biirrier, as salmon, 
at least, are known to leap over much 
greater heights. 


m 

Figs. 1001 to 1008 are of this descrip- 
tion. Th^ are in general fixed struc* 
tures, although th^ may be easily con- 
structed in separate pieces^ and fitted up 



§ a — UUSTIO FENCES. 

The fewer fences admitted into pictur- 
esque scenery, the better. Everything 
having the apjiearance (»f confinement, or 
defined limits, Uikes off from that free- 
dom and expanse which funn a leading 
feature in this style of gardening. 

It becomes necessary, however, under 
certain circumstances, to introduce tliem 
as mouus of protection ; and when such 
is the case they may be used with pro- 
priety, for what is useful cannot be in 
bad taste. 

The varieties of fences are numerous, 
and range from the rudest barriers, with- 
out noils or ironwork, to the highest 
grade of architectural pallisadiug. 

The fences admissible into the pic- 
turesque stylo should be of the sim- 
plest construction, and, excepting the 
lia-ha And chewiux-^de-frise^ chiefly of a 
rustic character. They are formed of 
young larch trees, generally on account 
of their being straight, and, being the 
thinnings of plantations, they are unfit 
for purposes requiring more strength. 


Fig. 1003. 



after the manner of poitable hurdles. 
The side-posts or uprights should be of 
sufficient size, to give, not only in appear- 
ance, but in n^ity, the necessary strength. 
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The longitudinal rails, or principal mem- curing proper material ; and tliis difTioulty 
bers, may be of less siie; while the pieces is increased as we depart from straigtit 
used for the minor details should Iks pro- linos. WTicn curved lines arc used, then 
portionably more slender, as less strength de|»endcnce must lie placed on wood of a 
is required of them. The chief difficulty in flexible nature, such as the willow, hasel, 
the construction of rustic fences is pro- mountain or common ash, Ac, Much of 


Fig. 1005. iws. 



the elegance of such fences depends on often very prettily constructed; but these, 
the correctness with which the joints are till softened d(»wn hj age, have a very 
fitted together ; and to do this in the best harsh aj^peanuicc, and few attempts at 
manner, mitred joints only should be em- jMiinting them have l*een verj* hucccKsful. 
ployed. It is also of much iniporUmce, Those colours which most nearly resemble 
so far as appearance g^Kjs, that the bark the natural hark arc the l)est ; and greens 
of the wood be carefully preserved. No and reds are the wtirst of all. 
doubt rustic fences of peeled wood are Tlic highest grade of rustic fences is 


Fig. 1009. Fig. 1010. Fig. 1011. 





represented by figs, 1009, 10 10, 1011. They nuous pieces as far os the fence extends, 
may be made portable, and moved about They may bo barked or unbarked, accord- 
like hurdles, or Ijc stationary and in conti- ing to taste, but should never be painted. 




CHAPTER XV. 


PRACTICAL DIAGRAMS EXPLANATORY OP THE RULES FOB LAYING OUT 
GARDENS, MORE PARTICULARLY FOB FORMING CURVED LINES. 


To form a Volute where the border is of 
equal breadth. — ^The usual mode of form- 
ing a volute or spiral line is one of the 
simplest problems in geometry, and 
therefore requires no explanation here. 
The following method is, however, both 
original and better adapt^ for throwing 
up such a figure in groundwork. It is 
the invention of Mr Alexander Forsyth, 
and was by him first described in The 
Gardeners* Magazine,” fi^om which source 
our four following figures and descrip- 
tions are taken. Make a circle around 
the centre of 
Fig. 1012. yQ^J. intended 

volute, as much 
in circumference 
as you intend 
the breadth of 
your circuitous 
border to be ; 
stick this cir- 
cumferential line 
full of pegs, and 
tie one end of a garden line to one of 
them. Taking the other in your hand, 
go out to the point where you intend the 
volute to l)egin ; and as you circumam- 
bulate, holding the line strained tight, 
3 ’ou will delineate on the ground the 
annexed fig. 1012. 

A volute where 
the border is in- 


dually narrowed 
towards the cen- 
tre, as in fig. 1013, 
may be thus for- 
med : — " Make a 
circle as before, 
and instead of 
driving the pegs 



Fig. 1013. 



upright, let them form a cone; or, in- 
stead of pegs, use a large flowerpot 
whelmed, and, if neoessaiy, a smaller one 
whelmed over it Measure the radius of 
your volute, and wind that complement 
of line round the cone in such a manner 
as to correspond with the varying breadth 
of your intended border, and commence 
m^ing the figure at the interior by un- 
winding the Ime.” 

A volute, the border of which widens 
as it approaches 
Fig. 1014. the centre, is pro- 

duced upon the 
same principle as 
the last; oidy, as 
the figure is as it 
were reversed, un- 
wind the line from 
the other end, and 
fig. 1014 will be 
produced. 

The following 
ingenious method 
of forming circles or other curvilinear 
lines, is the invention of Mr Forsyth, and 
must he of great practical use to those 
who have ^e laying-out of grounds, 
particularly intricate figures in geome- 



Fig. 1015. 



trioal gardens. Suppose ate, fig. 1015, 
to he three points in the curve, ^en at 
equd distances (say fifty links) : placing 
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tlieoroaMteff at A with one of the eights 
pointiiiff to Oi make ( r perpendicular to 
a b, and measure its length. Then, re- 
moving the oross-staff to c, make c r per- 
pendicular to bCf and equal to b r, and 
make the line brd equal to a r c. Then 
din 9 k point in the curve i and in the same 
manner other points may be found sue- 
oessively. 

Fig. 1016 differs from the above only 
in that the angles are taken outside. 

Set up three pegs, say 
fifty links apart, as be- 
fore, and fix the cross- 
staffin r, with one sight 
on the line r b a, and 
the other pointing to c. 
Then measure r b and 
r c, and remove to the 
line e c b; draw e c 
equal to r b, and e d 
equal to r c, and so on. 
The same end may be 
obtained by a theodo- 
lite, or by any other 
instrument for taking 
angles ; or even with 
three needles stuck in 
a board, forming the 
requisite oblique angle. 
Setting the instrument in h, fifty links 
from a, with one leg of the angle on 
the line h a, and by the other peg direct- 
ing an assistant to place the peg c at the 
distance of fifty linlLi ; tlien remove to c, 
and so on. 

To find the centre of a circle, whose cir- 
cumference will 
pass through 
three given 
points (not in a 
straight line,} 
connect the 
three points a 
h c together ; 
from the middle 
of each, erect 
lines |>erpendi- 
cular to them, 
and whore these 
perpendiculars cut each other is the 
centre required. 

To find the centre of a circle. — Con- 
nect three points in the circumfer- 
^oe, and from the middle of the two 
lines erect perpendiculars ; where these 



Fig. 1016. 



intersect each othm* is tiie oentiw le- 
quired. 

To oonetruct a heiagoii.«-*Divide the 
circle into three equal parts ; fimm the 
middle of each line erect a per^ndioular * 
and where these cut the circumfttenoe 
of the circle are the points where the 
sides of the hexagon meet 

To construct an octagoa — Divide the 
circle into four equal parts, by describing 
a square witliin it ; erect perpeudicuhns 
from the middle of each side of the 
8()uare ; and where tliey intersect the 
circle arc the points where the sides of 
Uie octagon meet 

To construct a |ientagon.— Draw a line 
through the centre of the circle, from the 
ceutre of which erect a perpendicular, 
e d ; divide the 
straight line 
from e to b 
into two equal 
parts ; take e d 
as a radius, and 
describe a cir- 
cle, making e 
the centre, and 
when that cir- 
cle cuts the 
straight line at /. the distance from / 
to d is the length of the side of the 
jMJntagon. 

To dehcril>e a circle the centre of which 



is occu]iied witli a square, say the base 
of the pedestal of a statue, fountain, A’c. — 
Tie a cord round the square, not over 
tight ; to that attach a line, in length 
equal to the radius, minus half tlie size of 
the squai’c base ; with that lino describe 
the circle. — This is a plain working plan, 
and near enough for all practical pur- 
poses in laying out grounds. The same 
rule may be applied when the base is 
circular, or of any equal-sided figure, a 
I>eutagon, hexagon, iic. 

To describe a circle when the base of 
tlie fountain, statue, Ac. is oblong. — Lay 
the oblong correctly down on paper; find 
its centre, by drawing two lines diagonally 
through it ; from that describe a circle 
of any size ; draw two lines acroes the 
circle i>arallel to the longest sides of the 
oblong figure ; from these erect perpen- 
dlcuh^ at equal distances, and note weir 
respective lengths ; on tlie ground draw 
two lines par^l to the longest sides of 
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the obkmg ; mot perpendiculars as be- 
fore, and measure their lengths from the 
drawing, putti^ in a peg at the end of 
each, wUoh wifi describe the circle re- 
quire A line applied as in the last 
example, will describe an elliptical figure. 

To describe an Oral whose len^ is 
given. — Divide the length into three 
equal parts; let 


the pegs i e and e, with the addition of 
the space from a to e, describe the figure 
with the peg e. (Fig. 1021.) 


Fig. 1021. 

i 




Fig. 1019. 



the two inner 
points so found 

be the oeT^tresf ]^ ^ ..f 

of two circles, ' 
which shall 
form the ends 
of the oval : 
the intersecting 
points of these 
circles will be 



centres to the two segments required to 
complete the figure 1019. 

To describe an Oval, when the length 
and breadth ai*e both given. — Lay down 
the length and breadtli perpendicular to 
each other ; combine a and d ; measure 
the'distance from c d, on the line a c from 
c, which will give c n ; measure the dis- 
tance from « a, on the line d a, which will 
give / ; divide / a into two equal parts, at 
the middle of which erect a perpendicular, 
and where that perpendicular cuts the 
line a b will bo the centre h, for the end 

Fig. 1020. 


To form an egg-shaped figure (fig. 
1022.) — The bne a b being given, divide 

Fig. 1022. 




of the oval ; and where it cuts the line d i 
at g, is tlie centre for the side, (fig. 1020.) 

TTio Gardener’s Oval, when liotli the 
length and breadth are given, is thus 
formed : Sot off the length a ft, and breadth 
c df perpendicular to each other ; take 
half the long diameter, and measure from 
c, to the line o ft, with that length ; when 
that lino outs the line a ft, put in a peg ; 
do the same on the other side, and tbe 
point e will be found ; stick in there also 
a peg ; then, with a cord passing round 
VOL. 1. 


it into two equal parts ; from the point 
c, where these lines intersect each other, 
construct a circle with the radius c a or 
c ft ; draw the line c d perpendicular to 
aft; taking a and ft as centres, describe 
two arcs ; draw a line from ft through d, 
till it cuts the arc at /; then, with df 
as a radius, complete the figiue. 

To set off a walk perpendicular to the 
line c d, — From 
the centre «, on 
the line c set 
e g and e A, 
at equal distan- 
ces. From the 
points h g draw 
two arcs of dif- 
ferent radii ; 
if, where these 
arcs bisect eadi 
other, a line 
4 Y 
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be drewiiy it will be perpendiouler to 
€ i ^7 the nme rule the centre of a 
welk wm be found perpendicular to the 
liiie e / taking e aa we centre, fig. 1023. 

To ak off a walk perpendioultf to the 
corner of a wall : Carry out the linea a 
« 6 straight 

Kg. 1024. 

the wall, and of 
equal lengths ; 
fiim the two 
ends of these 
lines, with equal 
radii, describe 
two arcs; from 
where they bi- 
sect each other, 
draw a line to 
the comer of the wall, which line will Ik? 
the centre of the walk, fig. 1024. 

The annexed diagram, fig. 1025, illus- 
trates an instrument very useful in laying 
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r 





out mathematical figures. It contusts of 
an upright j>ole 2 feet in length, shod 


with iron, upem which rmlvet a inslaBic 
tube with a prqcotiiig ahmdder, to iriiMi 
is attaidied,^ a aerew, a woedan rod 
6, 10, or more foot in kngtti, marked in 
and inebea Upon tma rod thm ia 
a moTable iron slide with an iron alnup. 
pointed stud. The S-fiset pole bdag 
placed in the centre, or point mom wh^ 
the figure is to be deeonbed, the slide is 
moved along the rod to the pit^>er dia- 
taaoe, and fixed there by meant of a 
screw. An iron handle, tmned up at the 
end of the rod, about 18 indies in length, 
is taken hold of, and, as it ia moved 
round, the iron stud in the horiiontal rod 
describes the figure intended* 

Another useful instrument is a pair of 
wooden compasses shod with iron, the 
legs^f which are 5 feet in length. To 
one leg a quadrant bar of iron is attached, 
and made to pass through the other leg. 
This quadrant-shaped iron rod is perfo- 
rated at every 3 inches, and furnished 
witb a screw-pin to keep the legs of tlie 
instrument distended to the extent re- 
quired. The quadrant rod is placed ex- 
actly in the middle of the leg of the 
instrument, so that when the leg is 
moved, for example, 3 inches on the 
quadnuit. it gives it inches at the points 
of the compasses ; if moved 1 fcKit on the 
quadrant it gives 2 feet, and so on. 
l>cing always double the former extent 
The following figK 1026 to 1040, which 
sometimes occur in Bower-gardens, are 
given, with their centres marked to faci- 
litate tlieir l)cing laid down on the 
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ground Tliey are from a German work 
entitled Handbibliotheck fur Gartner,’’ 
by Ligilir of Berlin- 

Rules for ealadating the length of sha- 
dows , — In selecting situations for gjmiens, 
and also for planting trees for shelter, the 
length to which their shadows will reach 
during winter deserves consideration, as 
also does that of the shade caused by 
walls and other buildings ; for no screen 
should be planted so close as to shade 
any part of the ground, nor any glass 
roof be erected on which the sun may 
not shine every day in the year. 

Several rules are given for determining 
this. The relation between the height of 
a tree and the length of its shadow de- 
pends on the latitude of the place and 
the sun 8 declination, which latter will be 
found by consulting an almanack, and 
the former by the sun-dial — at least, most 
sun-dials have the latitude engraved on 
them ; if not, the map of the county will 
give it The height of the tree, wall, or 
building, and the length of its shadow on 
the ground, form the perpendicular and 
base of a right-angled triangle, the hyjio- 
thenuse of which angle is represented by 
that of the sun s rays from the top of the 
tree to the ground. This hyiiothenuse, 
or direction of the sun’s rays at noon, 
always forms, with the ground line, an 
angle equal to the amount of the latitude 
and the sun’s declination added together, 





fruni the 20Lh c»f M.'irch till the 22d of 
Sejdenii^r; but from the 22d of Seji- 
teml>er till the 20th of March, the sun’s 
dcclinati(»n is to Ik; subtmctal from Uic 
amount of the latitude. Tins angle lacing 
fmnd, and the height of the w’afl, house, 
or tree taken, all the rest will be found 
by the rules of trigonometry. 

The following simple rule may be of 
use to such as do not understand geo- 
metry or trigonomctr)% and will give the 
shadow* near enough for practic^ pur- 
poses : — 

Multiply the height of the wall, tree, or build- 


— 'D 

In latitude 

6U* 

by 8.719. 


52“ 

-- 3.852. 


53* 

.. 4.149. 


54“ 

.. 4.402. 


by 

- 4.895. 


56“ 

.. 5.369. 


57“ 

« 5.944. 


58“ 

.. 6.651. 

The product will give 

1 the length of the shadow 


at noon on the shortest day. 

Eramfdr , — What w-ill be the length of the 
shadow of a trc*e 1 0 feet high, in latitude 52* on 
the shortest day ? 

3.852 the multiplier for latitude 52*. 

10 the height of the tree. 


38.520 

12 


6.240 

12 


2.880 Ans, .38 feet, G inches, 2 parts. 
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TOWN AND SMALL SUBURBAN GARDENS. 


Villa gardens, as connected with plants 
and flowers, must ever be considered as 
possessing extremely varied characters, 
on account of the diferent tastes, require- 
ments, and accommodation possessed by 
their owners. One, for example, has his 
garden a complete compound of zoology 
and botany ; another has his filled with 
the latest introductions from all parts of 
the world, and prizes as much a uew 
species of nettle from the back of the 
Andes as a neighbouring lady does her 
collection of roses, tulips, and ranuncu- 
luses; while a fourth concentrates his 
whole floral hope on watching with in- 
tense anxiety the opening bud of a seed- 
ling camellia, and would not be prevailed 
upon to look over his garden wall to see 
the untiring energy of one who grows 
leeks and rhubarb, the stems of which 
are nearly as large as his ow n body. So 
varied are the tastes of humanity, that 
it is a most difficult task to handle tlie 
subject of villa gardens in such a way 
as to afford the hojxj of being of much 
advantage to all. 

We have, at page 22 of this work, 
given some general hints on the forma- 
tion and disposal of viUa gardens of the 
higher class — that is to say, if size is the 
scale by which we are to estimate their 
merits. This, however, is, we believe, 
not the true standard by which they 
should be measured; for we know of 
some of very limited extent, which to us 
appear the veiy beau-ideal of perfection 
both in arrangement and management 
In one we visited lately, artistic taste has 
been made to bear on even the most 
minute details. Statuary of the highest 
oast is therein exhibited, the parterres 
ore arranged with scrupulous attention 


to the harmony both of form and colour, 
and the very wire-trellising which covers 
the windows of the drawing-room, which 
look out into the conservatory, is so ex- 
quisitely coloured and designed, that at 
first sight, from within, we thought we 
had before us a style of painted win- 
dows we had never before seen. This, 
however, is the work of one who has 
distinguished himself more than any 
other in Scotland in the decorative art, 
and who is the author of some interesting 
works on the laws of harmonious colour^ 
ing. 

Another, under the management of a 
most amiable lady, contains a rich selec- 
tion of very choice plants, both hardy 
and tender. From a very splendid draw- 
ing-room a door enters on an upstairs con- 
ser^'atory with a span-roof and pavilion 
end, from which access is gained to it for 
the gardener, and for the moving out or 
in of the plants. Here the plants brought 
from the other houses are introduced 
just as they are coming into flower, 
w hich, together with the situation of the 
conservatory, is in exact accordance both 
with utility and good taste. From an 
ante-room on the ground floor a French 
window opens into a greenhouse, and at 
a short distance from it, in a Weltered 
comer, stands a small hothouse contain- 
ing orchids, tropical ferns, and various 
fine-flowering stove plants. Making a 
short detour through the garden, which 
is chiefly laid down on gravel with geome- 
trical figures, planted some with mixtures 
of the most choice herbaceous plants and 
bulbs, while others ore filled in the group- 
ing manner, we come to a lam house 
filled with camellias and other flowmng 
plants, while vines are trained up the 
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raftoi, the front table bung 
with heaths and smaller plants, ^e 
pottinf-aheds, stoke-holes, &c., are toit 
l^pmy plao^ in the courtyard l)ehiiid. 
1>ainers for climbing plants, roses, vases, 
flowering shrubs, rockwork, an arbour, 
complete the whole. 

We shall now confine ourselves to villa 
gardens of smaller dimensions than tliose 
noticed at pp. 22, 23, and presume that 
they are dedicated to flowers and plants 
only. 

In villa gardens of the size and import- 
ance of those we have already uotice<!, 
the amateur may indulge in the cultiva- 
tion of a considerable variety of plants, 
shrubs, and trees ; but, as we descend in 
the scde of size, so sliould we also limit 
ourselves to fewer species, and those of 
more humble growth. 

A villa garden under 3000 square feet in 
area, or one that is 60 feet long and 50 in 
Ineadth, should never attempt gran as a 
ground-work, unlen the garden be fully 
exposed to tl^ sun, and imsurrounded by 
beddings, nor the introduction of fruit 
trees or others exceeding 12 feet in 
height The former will not repay the 
ground it coven, while the latter bc^ no 
{ffoportion to the space. If shutting out 
a neighbour, or obtaining privacy and 
seclusion be an object, it were better 
to do so by wire fences of suffleieut 
height, and to make them the conducton 
of rapid-growing evergreens or other 
climbers. The taste for privacy and 
seclusion in a garden appears to be almost 
confined to our own country, the true 


rose. Pole or pilli^ ros^ h< ‘wevm*, when 
the atmosphere is sQitabl(\ are, to a 
limited extent, quite admissibla 
ground surfiioe should be gruvcl or pave- 
ment, as affording a diy walk at most 
seasons, taking up loss room than jiaths 
or patches of grass, lieing less expensive to 
keep, and &r more likclv to be kept in 
good order. In confined situations the 
plants may be, fur tlio most part, grown in 
large vases or tangs, as elsewhere noticed ; 
or on clevatixl borders, supported by sides 
of masonry or rockwork. In such posi- 
tions the plants will lie better exposed to 
tlic sun and air. two elements often 
greatly awauting in closely pent-up villa 
gardens. 

If in connection with an architectural 
bouse, the parterres should be laid out in 
the geometrical style ; the walks laid with 
pavement or ornamental tiles, and well 
drained below ; the edgings should be of 
stone or slate, the beds of soil wnall, and 
planted wiUi small nianta Tbemoresim- 
pie forms may have box edgings and mvel 
walks, while the more ardi^o ahniild have 
the dcoorationsof vases, taaM% and proba- 
blya fountain as neartheoentiWiSjpoMible. 
There are hundredsof beautiful ftowering 
plants which do not exceed 2 feet in height, 
and those, with the excepdan of a few of 
[leculiarly graceful forms, should ooiiad« 
tute the coilecdun. In such gardens all 
coarse plants retpiiring the support of tall 
stakes, such as dahli^ boUybooks, Ac., 
should lie discarded. 

Tlte objection to grass in villa gardens^ 
and more cstjeeially in town ones, is, that 


origin of which it is diflicuJt to trace. 
It may, however, to some extent be owing 
to a sort of aristocratic pride which the 
ooDsdtudon of our country and our 
increasing wealth has forced upon us, hut 
with which true taste and good sense 
have little to do. If we enclose our small 
villa gardens with high walls, or encom- 
pass ourselves around aith high-growing 
trees or hed|^ we destroy greaUy their 
healthy condition, by prevendng a free 
circuladon of air around our dwellings, 
as well as rendering the garden damp and 
unwholesome even for the growth of 
plants. Much, however, in this respect, 
depends on situation. 

Ko villa garden under the size we have 
stated above, should contain trees or 
shrubs much hi£^r than a full standard 


it is seldom found in good condition in 
such fibcea. and all tlie art of man cannot 
render it ; and unless gmm be kept 
nearly as smooth as a carpet, it gives the 
garden the ap{ieaninoe of want of keying, 
^though evei^jiiig else should be in the 
highest state possible. In a damp cli- 
mate like ours it is seldom that gram is 
fit to walk upon, in confined and perhaps 
shaded placid till towards the after paiil 
of the day — and to invalids, probably not 
then ; and, in addition to alJ, it is expen- 
sive to keep. 

Tliere are two styles of viUa gardens 
we have Jong wisbra to see oarri^ into 
effect, and if not exceeding the sise we 
liave stated above, they wo^ be neither 
expensive nor difficult to oonstmet The 
one would be after the manner of the 
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Chineso, in which every plant is portable, 
and capable of being removed so soon 
as its flowering is over, to be rq>laced 
by others to flower in succession. With 
the aid of a small reserve-garden this 
could be easily eflected ; and in the ab- 
sence of this^ if the taste become general, 
there would be no difficulty in procuring 
a supply fl^m commercial growers. The 
plants could be arranged either by being 
plunged in the parterres or being set in 
groups on the surface, as done in some 
conservatories. The other would be of a 
much higher cost — namely, covering the 
whole with glass. In such a garden the 
valetudinarian could enjoy a diy and 
pleasant promenade, wl^e the erratic* 
man*might wander through it imtil he 
becomes himself again, and the admirer 
of flora ei\joy a never-fiBuling supply of 
flowers thro^hoxU the whole year. 

The following estimate will give some 
idea of the cost of roofing over such a 
garden, presuming it to be, as is very 
generally the case, walled in on all sides, 
and taking one of these at'40 feet by 60 
foet — that is, 2400 square feet in area. 
The roofing of such a space — ^with cast- 
iron vall^s, ornamental tubular columns 
for support, wooden astragals and ridges 
glased with Hartley’s patent glass, includ- 
ing a tank imder ground for ^e reception 
of the whole of ^e rain-water that fidls 
on the roof— that is, 3600 cubical feet, 
taking the depth of rain at 18 inches per 
annum, with the necessary ventilation — 
would cost about i^l60 j and if heated 
with hot water to the extent of repelling 
frost, which is all that is requir^, an 
additional cost of £25, the stoke-hole and 
furnace b^g placed in a covered vault 
under growd, or otherwise placed in 
some convenient part of the offices. 

In such a covered garden the most 
fiistidious might ramble about without 
being seen by the prying eye of an over- 
inquisitive neighbour, as Hartley's glass 
has the property of being translucid 
without being transparent — that is, it 
admits the rays of light to pass through 
it in sufficient amount for tlie grow^ 
of plants, but prevents any object with- 
in mm l^ing seen fh>m without Here, 
also, the weather woxdd be set at de- 
fiance, and as much comfort and pri- 
vacy enjoyed as in the drawing-room. 
In this respect, we think that, particu- 


larly for lad^ such covered gardens 
would be an invaluable addition to the 
luxury, or even comfort, of a town resi- 
denoe. Many may be startled at such a 
proposition, because, perhaps, their house 
does not fi^nt the meridian sun. This 
is a matter of fiur less importance, in 
manv cases, than is generally believed. 
No doubt the sun is the all-invigorating 
element of vegetable life, but many 
plants of very great interest adapt them- 
selves to a very small share of its in- 
fluence so long as abundance of light is 
admitted to them; and there are few 
houses of that description, where such a 
structure is likely to be erected, so situ- 
ated that such a covered garden might 
not be with all propriety constructocL 
One reason why plants do not thrive in 
close pent-up town gardens, is the want 
of a circulation of air, more espedalty 
close to the ground, the air there becom- 
ing stagnant and replete with deleterious 
gases, in consequence of its remaining 
stationary and unchanged. This would 
not be the case were &e whole covered 
with glass, as the increased temperotnre 
immediately und^ the roof would, in 
consequence of its buoyancy, draw up 
the colder and impure air from the snr- 
fiice. This circulation would be pro- 
moted if a supply of cold air were ad- 
mitted close to the sur&ce of the floor by 
apertures cut m the wall next to the 
street, or otherwise; and it mi^t be 
increased to any useful extent by throw- 
ing in warm air by means of hot-water 
pipes, or otherwise, placed near to the 
ground. Indeed, we have no hesitation 
in stating, that by means of the differ- 
ence in gravity between warm and cold 
air, if properly balanced, a fiu* more 
healthy and purer atmosphere may be 
created within such a covei^ garden than 
that of the natural atmosphere in town 
gardens in general. In a sanitary point 
of view, such a garden would be invalu- 
able to invalids, for in it the temperature 
could be assimilated to that of Madeira 
or any other climate suited to the case of 
the patient, and the hvgrometrio condi- 
tions regulated to any degree of humidity 
or elasticity, and to an extent that even 
our most perfectly fitted up drawing- 
rooms, saloons, &c., do not and cannot 
equal. 

The day is, we apprehmid, not &r dk*^ 
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tant when immense spaces will covered 
in for the purpose of securing sanitary 
promenades. Indeed, something of the 
kind has already been projected in con- 
nection with an establishment for con- 
sumptive patients. 

Gardens of this size, and surrounded on 
three sides by walls, may be made exceed- 
ingly interesting by covering the walls with 
a glass veranda G feet or more in width 
and 8 feet high, and paved with Caithness 
pavement or encaustic tiles ; the walls 
all round to be covered with flowering 
plants trained against them, and gro>%ing 
in a prepared border under the pavement, 
as well os on the inside of the metallic 
columns that support the roof in front. 
Such a veranda as this would not only 
afford a supply of flowers during the most 
of the year, but would form a dry and com- 
fortable communication between the front 
door of the house and the street The area 
unenclosed with glass should be gravelled 
or paved over, and furnished with vases, 
tazais, and ornamental cases more or 
less elevated according to their sizes 
and forms, to be filled with plants during 
the summer. When the front lights are 
removed, which they might be during 
several months in the year, the whole 
would form one very perfect w hole ; and 
if a foimtain be plawd in the centre, the 
interest of such a garden will be greatly 
enhanced. 

Villa or town gardens, surrounded on 
all or most sides by walls or buildings, 
mi^t be rendered much more enjoyable 
than they at present are, if such a veranda 
or cove^ walk were made to pass all 
round them, excepting perhaps that side 
adjoining the house, which it might be 
found expedient to leave open, to prevent 
the light to the ground floor being inter- 
cepted. This veranda might be covered 
at top with galvanised plates of corru- 
gate iron, or with Hartley's patent 
rough glass, supported at front on cast- 
iron hollow columns, through which the 
rain-water could be carried down into a 
drain or tank, to prevent the ground 
being saturated with wet Such a covered 
walk would afford at all times a dry and 
comfortable means of enjoying the gar- 
den, and at the same time ti^e oflT the 
apparent confinement of the place by 
hiding the boundary wall, it would 
also, in either case — a few wires being run 


over it— -afford a ready means for being 
covered with climbing roses or othet 
similar plants; creepers to be planted 
at the foot of the supporting columns, 
and conducted up them to the roof To 
render such a promenade still more 
valuable, particularly during winter, the 
floor should be elevated at least 6 or 8 
inches above the level of the ground, and 
the front sashes made to fit the spaces 
between the supporting columns, and 
iuranged so ns to run past each other on 
rails placed below them, or by being 
hung on the suspension principle from 
above. The breadth of such passages 
should not be less than 6 feet, but a foot 
or two would make very little difference 
in the expense of erection ; vrhile, w ith the 
above width, the w’alls might be covered 
with many of the hardier species of green- 
house plants, which, the roots being placed 
l)eyond the reach of frost, would be found 
to stand fully better than in most green- 
houses. 

It has often struck us that, while there 
is such a professed love of flowers and 
]>lants existing amongst the occupiers of 
town houses, more has not been done 
to gratify this taste. We know of no plan 
that would accomplish this at less ex- 
{>ense, and with greater certainty, than 
covering the whole garden as noticed 
above, or by such a veranda as we have 
now described. 

In covering a villa or town garden 
entirely with glass, the hei^t shoidd not 
exceed 8 or 9 feet, which would in no 
way interfere with the windows on the 
second floor ; nor would it in any way 
destroy Uie effect of the elevation of the 
house more than that of the wall that 
may separate it from the street or public 
road, as the ridgo-and-furrow roof can be 
made, and it should he made^ quite level 
from side to side. And where the space to 
be covered exceeds 15 or 18 feet, tubular 
metaUic columns could be introduced for 
its support, which would, at the same 
time, serve the purpose of supports to 
climbing roses, or the like. And if such 
internal supports be objected to, the 
roof can be supported upon the sus- 
pension principle wm without^ as diown 
fig. 516. 

Another advantage that would arise 
from roofing over or covering town gar- 
dens in particular, in this way, would be 
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the securing of a healthy atmosphere for 
the growth of plants, an atmosphere very 
differently constituted from that of the 
open air. In fact, such gardens w’ould be- 
come huge Wardian cases, the air admitted 
into which would be so sifted, so to speak, 
that little of the deleterious gases, and 
still less of that great enemy to town 
vegetation, smoke and soot, w^ould find 
tlieir way in. Indeed, an artificial at- 
mosphere would be created upon the 
principle for which the cases wdiich bear 
Mr Ward’s name have been so long and 
so justly eulogised. Detached villa gar- 
dens, and such as are situated on the 
outskirts of towms, much less reejuire this 
protection from intrusion by the curious 
eye of neighbours, l)y their cutfi, which are 
often intolerable nuisances, and from the 
effects of a polluted atmosphere, and there- 
fore may be managed more in the usual 
manner. 

In regjird to expense, we are quite cer- 
tain that many have thrown away double 
the amount of money in building uj) and 
pulling down badly constructed green- 
houses and j»its, than would have covered 
in their whole garden, and heated it into 
the bargain. 

There are, in connection with villa gar- 
dens, certain appliances which merit a 
share of our attention. One of these is, 
the generation of extra heat upon a small 
scale for certain purposes, as the rearing 
of tropical seeds, propagation by cuttings, 
»!i:.c. The means employed by Isaac 
Anderson, Esq., whose name is now well 
known to most cultivators as the origina- 
tor of many very curious and really 
unexpected hybrids, as well as for niising 
from seeds many new and hithertt> un- 
known plants, are simple in the extreme. 
At the end of his range of glass-houses 
nearest to his offices, he has a sinrill inter- 
nal hothouse or large Waixlian case, w^hich 
is used chiefly for these purposes. This 
internal hothouse, if we may call it so, is 
heated in a very’ conqjlete manner by a 
flow-and-retum hot-water pipe laid under 
tlie sand in which the pots are plunged : 
these pipes are supplied with heated 
w'ater from a copjier boiler of the capa- 
city of about half a gallon or so, under 
which is placed a gas jet taken from the 
supply of his house, and which can be 
turned on or shut off at pleasure. To 
prevent the injurious effects of the ex- 
VOL. 1. 


halations from the gas, which are so well 
knowm to be extremely hurtful to vege- 
tation, this enthusiastic amateur has it so 
arranged that the gas w^hich escapes com- 
bustion, as well its the products of it, is 
carried away in a pipe which conveys the 
deleterious effluvia to the exterior of the 
building. Such means of heating as this, 
and that noticed in various jiarts of this 
work, will be quite sufficient for the 
amateur’s purpose, and exempt him from 
the expensive, laborious, and uncertain 
mode of heating by fermentation — a 
mode which should never be risked. We 
have also elsewhere noticed, that where 
a hot-water pij)e can be taken from the 
back of a kitchen range, or wherever 
else a constjint fire is maintained, and 
carried through some conducting me- 
dium. a sufficient supply of heat may be 
obtained w’ithout the expense attending 
a furnace, boiler, <S:c. ; and also that 
leaden pipes may be employed from 
half an inch in diameter to ^ inches, ac- 
cording to the temi)erature required. 
Leaden pipes are convenient, because 
they can be put together with union 
screws, bent U> suit the angles they come 
in contact with, and be fitted up, al- 
tered, or removed by a handy labourer. 
Gas-burning in plant-houses should not 
he thought of ; but, if applied externally, 
as described above, to heat water, it may 
be used with siifety and economy. 

No doubt, hot-air stoves, and stoves 
with or w’itliout flues, whether heated 
by prepared or unprepared fuel, are all 
very sjiecious suggestions; but those re- 
qxiiring a healthy atmosphere — and who 
docs not ? — will do well to avoid them, 
if they are constructed of metallic ma- 
terial. Reasons for this will be found 
in the section Heating by Hot-air 
Stoves, ike. 

Mr Rivers’ modification of Dr Amott’s 
stove will he found admirably adapted 
for slight forcing, and for excluding fix>st 
from greenhouses during winter. For 
description and fig., vide page 215. 

As an imporhint improvement on Mr 
Rivers’ original stove, he afterwards added 
a hot-water boiler and pipes ; and this, he 
snys, “is perhaps the most economical 
and efficient hot-water apparatus ever in- 
troduced. It is merely a boiler placed 
over the fire-lxix of an Amott stove, 
which does its duty most admirably, 
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at a less cost for fitting up and fuel 
any boiler Mr Rivers has yet seen in 

opJ^on” „ 

‘‘I have now four in fiill work, Mr 
Rivers informs us ; tliey have been 
hitherto cast of three sizes— U-iuch, 16- 
inch, and 18-incb. One of 14 inches, (14 
inches square,) which holds just eight 
quarts of water, is now heating an 
orchard-house 40 feet by 1- : it does this 
well, at a very small cost for fuel, coke, 
&c. Another IC-inch boiler heats two 
propagating pits with gutters, each 60 
feet long by 6 feet, also most efficiently : 
another also heats a projxigating pit 60 
feet long by 6 broad. Tho^e two last-meii- 
tioued boilers have superseded two of 
those ribbed monstrosities which cost 
four times the amount to ‘set,’ and 
devoured four times the quantity of fuel 
required by the above very simple form 
of boiler. When used fi^r heating hou.ses, 
the feeding and draught doors may be 
outside, although I do not adopt tins 
plan ; but the stove slnaild Ik*, if possible, 
inside, us the dry gentle Iieat of the stove, 
with the moist heat from tanks or gutters, 
forms a perfect combination.” The co.st 
of these boilers is from £ 1 , 1 Os. to £ 1 . 1 os. 
each. 

In regard to structures suited to ama- 
teurs of moderate pretensituis, perhaps 
there has been none so combining economy 
of erection w ith fitness of purpose, at the 
same time being portable if wished, (in 
itself important to rent-paying ownei-s,) 
as tliose structures erected by Mr Rivers, 
and known as orchard-houses, describ- 
ed by him in his iuteresting little work 
entitled “ The Orchard-house ; or, the 
Cultivation of Fruit Trees in Pots under 
Glass.” To this work we would refer 
amateurs, whether their intention be to 
grow fruit-trees in iK)ts set on the floor, 
or flowering plants set, as usual, on benches 
or stagea As the profits of the work are 
to be applied to a very laudable pur})ose, 
it will t>e supplied by the churchwardens, 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, on application to 
them, enclosing thirty postage stamps. 
Briefly, the whole may be described as a 
huge garden-frame, constructed of timber, 
covert with glass, and heated as above 
described. It may be of any required 
diinensions; and, to prevent its being 
claimed as a fixture, we see no reason 
why it should not stand on a course of 


bricks laid drf, to prevent the timben 
from rotting whore they touch the ground 
In tlie present sUite of hotliouse-building 
amateurs put Uiemsclvee to a very unne 
eessary ex|>ense, and secure little advan 
tage, i»y building massive parapet walla 
and setting thereon a structure composec 
of wall-plates, fnuned sashes, and raftera 
upu which there is aUmt the sann 
amount of labour as the whole cost o 
the materials. To give some idea of Un 
cost of Midi a slructun*, Mr Rivers ha 
given in his lank a detailcil estimate fo 
a ** foreing-h(‘U!<* -1 feet long, llJ fee 
6 inches wide, *2 feet indies high ij 
front, and 7 fii't 6 inches at back." Tota 
cost, £17, 8s. Ihl. 

Artificial heat is a rather dangerou 
element in tlie hands of inexperiencci 
amatcni-s. as it is even with pirdeiiers c 
a certain class, more harm arising fron 
an injudicious u^e of it tliiin the reversi 
We have given so many examples c 
lieating, even to the smallest (to b 
u>eful) struct iiri's, that we cun only rt 
commend a modiiication of some of thosi 
which, if j»rt'perly appli(‘d, will answe 
all useful purjKises. uiul may be a[»plie' 
in all reasonable circumstaua’s. Excliui 
ing cold \)y covering, and counteractin 
damp by ventilation, a dry bottom, an 
preventing the mineces.sury ajiplicatio 
of water during the daik and dead sei 
son, will d(> more for securing health an 
vigour at the projKjr time to greenhou! 
}»laiits, ihau all the heat that could I 
aj)plied during winter, if these conditioi 
are not complied with. 

Villa gardens of the smallest size a 
usually of the breadth of the front of tl 
house, their length corresp(»nding with i 
distance from the street, and consequent 
are in form either scjuarcs or parallel 
grams— forms, comhiiied with their si; 
affording the very minimum opportuui 
of displaying taste in their arrangemei 
All, therefore, must depend on the inti 
duction of such shrubs and flowers as w 
adapt themselves to the situation, a 
have some nssociation with the si 
rounding objects, wliich may be plac 
in vases, or on raised platforms, which 
themselves would give a becoming cl 
racier, and elevate into greater imp 
tance the plants growing in them th 
if they were merely rising out of t 
ground. If the garden be well expo* 
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to the sun, then showy flowering plants 
should be employed. If much shaded, 
then the whole dependence must be 
placed on evergreens and plants of shade, 
but these should neither be of tall growth 
nor much crowded. Indeed, every plant 
should not only stand perfectly clear of 
the others, but be kept at a considerable 
distance from them, and be itself of sym- 
metrical form. The Laurustinus, Aucuba, 
Arbutus, and double-blossomed whin, are 
amongst those best adapted for such 
places. The less attempt made at intri- 
cacy, either in the forms of the beds, 
where the taste of the owner leads to their 
admission, or the direction of the walks, 
the better ; and neither flower-beds nor 
shrubs should be allowed to come in 
contact with the walls of the hoiise. 
Damp, from want of a free circulation of 
air, and probably imperfect drainage, is 
a great drawback to the villa gardener ; 
therefore, crowding such places with trees 
aud shrubs should be avoided, as increas- 
ing the evil. Even surrounding the gar- 
den, for greater privacy, with a hedge, 
has its objection in this respect ; yet, in 
many citses, this must be submitted to ; 
and, when such is the case, a hedge of 
variegated hollies will have a much less 
sombre apj)earance than one of yew, or 
of the common dark -green vai’iety of holly. 
The most convenient mode of reaching the 
front door from the street is certainly by 
having a straight walk leading direct from 
the one to the other ; aud the only objec- 
tion of consequence to this is, that those 
who may be j)assing see directly into the 
lobby, or entrance-hall, as soon as the 
door is opened for the admission of the 
visitor. To obviate this, which is an 
objection, a circular clump of evergi’eeus 
should be placed in the centre of the plot, 
and the walk made to pass round it, on 
both sides, or be carried parallel with the 
boundary of the garden ; and if such a 
walk, which should not be less than 4 feet 
in breadth, were laid with pavement sup- 
ported on piei’s below, a border of 18 
inches would be all that would be re- 
quired between it and the wall, as the 
plants trained upon it would find suf- 
ficient scope for their roots under the 
pavement, the soil under it being pre- 
pared on purpose. The space unoccupied 
with the walk and circular clump, as we 
have already suggested, should be gra- 


velled all over, and rendered perfectly 
dry ; and on it plants in vases or badeets 
should be set, no appearance whatever of 
dug border being seen, except the narrow 
one by the side of the walk ; and even 
that, if densely planted with prociunbent- 
growing flowering plants, would give a 
considerable amount of colour, and render 
the whole less troublesome to keep in trim 
order; for imless such gardens are ex- 
ceedingly neatly kept, they will never give 
that satisfaction to their owner which 
they would, if kept in the highest order 
possible. We have stated our objection 
to grass in such places, and we have even 
a still greater objection to uncovered bor- 
ders, which always have a harsh, cold, and 
untidy appearance. Indeed, so far would 
we carry this point, that when, from cir- 
cumstances, a border becomes uncovered 
with living plants, we would, for the time, 
cover it with gi*een moss, as associating 
better with the suirounding parts than if 
it were left empty and uncovered. A small 
garden can never be too perfect in itself ; 
it should never show a blank, or appear, 
when seen, at any time otherwise than 
as a very perfect whole. Those having a 
reserve or back-garden may, wdth little 
trouble, cover their front border, during 
winter, with Erica herbacea, camea. 
Vinca major and minor, Gaultheria pro- 
cumbens, Shallon, Ulex europea ^d 
Nairn, Arbutus, Uva-ursi, dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons set with flower-buds before 
planting, <tc., all of which may be readily 
removed, and with perfect safety, and 
returned agiiin when their season of 
flowering is past, or when it is desirable 
to replant the front garden with such 
plants as are to remain during the sum- 
mer. Indeed, such a garden should have, 
as it were, its winter and summer dresses, 
without which it can never be considered 
perfect. 

In planting the boundary wall, the most 
ornamental and showy climbing-plants 
should be chosen, preferring such as are 
profuse flowerers, or such as the red fruit in 
cotoneasters, pj^racanthas, <kc. The follow- 
ing will be found to stand the atmosphere 
of town or suburban villa gardens, and 
are at the same time free and abundant 
bloomers ; — Clematis azurea, florida, Vi- 
orna, montana. Wistaria sinensis, Jasmi- 
num nudiflora, (flowering all the winter,) 
officinale, Lonicera flexuosa. And of those 
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which are not decided cliral>erh, l^ydouia 
japonicii, Cineraria maritima, with its pure 
white leaves ; Ribes sanguinenin, Ceano- 
thus dentatus, rigidus, papillosiis, azureus, 
divaricatus, Escallonia, various species ; 
the common Laburnum, whicli luxuriates 
as much in the city of London as it does 
in its native habihit ; Fuchsia discolor, 
Kerria japonica, Dcutzia scabra, corym- 
bosa, Fabiaua iiiibricatii, Forsytliia viri- 
dissima ; Mahonia, several species ; Rho- 
dodendron, various sjiecies and varieties ; 
Weigcla rosea, Laurus nobilis, ^laguolia 
grandiflora conspicua ; Spinea bella, 
Chimonanthus fragrans, tkc. Roses, ex- 
cepting the more hardy sorts, such as 
ruga, seldom flower in conflned ])laces. 
However, where the situation is open, 
many varieties of them may be intermixed 
with plants which retain their leaves all 
the winter. 

If anything more than another renders 
street-gardens unsightly, it is the want td 
a judicious selection of the jdants em- 
ployed. All weedy-looking sorts should 
he rejected, and all which are of weakly 
growth Mill, under such circumstances, 
assume that character. 1'he prevailing 
desire to groM* a little of everything, and 
of this thing, and of the other, without 
considering their adaj>tutioii to the situa- 
tion, should he curbed, and those enccai- 
raged only which are knoMii to prosper 
best. Mignonette, the favourite of all 
border-plants, thrives ill in such ])laces, 
and more es{>ecially if S(*meM’hat shaded 
and damp. It will, however, with many 
annuals of similar habit, continue a toler- 
able existence, if sowui in pravel instead of 
rich mould ; and although assuming a 
more stunted ajipearance, w’ill nevertheless 
continue to flower throughout the season, 
in tolerable i>erfection, requiring only, in 
very dry weather, a slight w^atering over- 
head to clear the foliage of dust, and 
partiaUy to refresh the roots. Nemo- 
phila insignis, Ldarkiu pulchella, Odlinsia 
bicolor, Leptosiphon densiflorus, androsu- 
ceus; Brachyeome iberidifolia ; Calandri- 
nia, most of the genus ; Camj)anula Lorei, 
pentagona ; Chanostoma polyantha ; He- 
lianthomum guttatum, and all the annual 
species ; Kaulfussia amelloides ; Lobelia 
erinoides, erinus ; Lupinus nanus, bicolor ; 
Malcomia maritima ; Mcsembi'yanthemum 
tricolor ; Oxyura chrysanthemoidcs ; Por- 
tulaca, most of the genus, are annuals 


well suited for such situations; and, if 
sown in autumn, wdll flower early in spring, 
and continue till the beginning of sum- 
mer, when their places should be taken up 
with scarlet geraniums, heliotropes, ver- 
benas, &c., grown in pots, and set on or 
plunged in the gravel. 

Nemophila insignis, Uochlearia acaulis, 
Caliindi'iniii speciosa, Lasthciiia cahfor- 
nica, Saponaria calabrica, will prosper 
better than most other good annuals in a 
rather damp and })artially shaded situa- 
tion. While, amongst low-growdng abun- 
dant-flowering herbaceous plants, the 
following may Ikj named as suitable for a 
similar situation : — Caltha palustris florc- 
pleno. Anemone japtiiiica, jailsatilla, ne- 
monisa flore-}>leno ; Beilis })eremiis, (the 
tlouble daisy, in greiit variety ;) t'ampanula 
carpatica. puniila ; Convallaria Majales, 
Uardamine ja-atensis ; Dract>cephalum 
grandiHorum ; Trollius, all the genus ; 
Eranthis hyemalis ; Hclleborus niger, 
viridis ; Ficaria ranunculoides plena, Ra- 
nunculus grarnineus, aconitifolius, am- 
]»lexicaulis, re pens, flore-j)leno ; Hepa- 
ticas, si‘veral varieties ; the fine and too 
little cultivated genera Trillium, Helo- 
iiias. Uvularia, and Smilacina, and the 
autumnal fl(Avering ('’olchicums ; and, 
where there is suificieiit sjiaee, the noble 
Yncciis of North America, and the beau- 
tiful family of Monarda, in general lost in 
gardens, from being planted in too dry 
soils, and in too hot situations ; Geiitiana 
acaulis, verua ; Lobelia cardinalis ; Mi- 
mulus cardinalis, moschatus, and most of 
the hybrid varieties ; Myosotis palustris, 
Saxifraga, most of the genus ; Sedum, 
many of the genus ; Soldanella, most of 
the genus ; and, wdiere the soil is of ti 
loamy character, many of the primroses. 

"Jdie following [dants adapt themselves 
to the driest and most exposed situations, 
many of them delighting to grow on the 
tops of \valls, and in tlic joints of the 
mortar : — Helianthcmum, most of the sjkj- 
cies of procumbent habits; Fumaria Intea, 
Erinus alpinus, hispanicus ; Grammanthes 
gentianoides, Linaria tristis, Cymbalaria 
vulgaris; Antirrhinum rnajus, Cheiran- 
thus cheiri, in all its varieties, fruticu- 
losus ; Arabis, many of the genera ; Lu- 
naria rediviva, Aubrictia deltoidcs, Alys- 
sum saxatile, murale, olympicum ; Draba 
alzoides, ciliaris, Aizoon, Iberis saxatilis, 
sempervirens, and gibralturica, in warm 
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places ; Thymus, all the genus ; Dryas 
octopetala ; Sempervivum, all the hardy 
species ; Sedum, most of the genus ; Co- 
tyledon umbilicus, lutea; Arenaria ru- 
bra; Silene acaulis excap^ Saponaria 
ocymoides ; Dianthus nipicohi, Caryo- 
])hyllus, deltoides,* glaucus, cajsius, pe- 
tra)us, and various others; Campanula 
rotundifolia, Phyteuma orbicularc, (fcc. 

Suburban villa-gardens are usually of 
much greater extent than those we have 
above alluded to ; besides, they are better 
situated as regards atmosi)here and expo- 
sure. They, nevertheless, in common with 
town gardens, suffer, to a certain extent, 
from want of light and air, and very often 
from the soil becoming sodden, cold, and 
wet, especially where provision is not made 
for carrying off the rain which falls on 
adjoining buildings, aggravated by an 
unnecessary quantity of manure being 
buried in it. Amateurs often err in the 
over-application of rich manures, without 
taking into consideration the state of the 
plants, and whether they are in a fit con- 
dition to digest those that are of a very 
rich descri2)tion. Plants can onl}’ assimi- 
late the rich food that may thus be pre- 
sented to their roots, in i)roportion to 
their state of health, which, in such situa- 
tions, is seldom so vigorous and robust as 
ill those growing under different circum- 
stances. As a primary operation in the 
formation of such gardens as those we 
have alluded to above, we ina}" remark, 
that they can scarcely be rendered too 
dry below ; and we believe that, were 
they even vaulted underneath, leaving 
only a foot or 1 8 inches of soil for the plants 
to grow^ in, greater success would attend 
this department of gardening. Where the 
expense of vaulting cannot be borne, then 
tlie next best substitute would be, to lay 
in 18 inches of broken stones, coarse 
gi*avcl, or other equally porous material, 
and on that to lay the soil for the plants. 
The soil of all town-gardens, and many 
suburban ones too, from a combination of 
circumstances, becomes completely ex- 
hausted of those ingredients necessary for 
the growth of most plants. This, pro- 
bably, more than lias been in general 
supposed, may be the cause why few plants 
thrive in such places. There is little or 
no rotation of crop in them; the same 
plants— or at least the same species of 
plants, which is the same thing — continue 


to feed on the same soil for years. There 
is no change of food, further than copious 
doses of manure, little of which the plants 
are able to assimilate or make use of ; 
they become satiated by repletion, and 
cease to feed at all. 

Were manures dispensed with entirely, 
or those only used which would act as 
slight stimulants, say lime, guano, salt, 
Carbonate of ammonia, &c., with a httle 
leaf-mould, mixed with sharp sand — all 
of which could be applied with little 
trouble or expense, and without causing 
any disiigreeal)le or unhealthy eflfiuvia — 
they would answer the puiqjose much 
better, and would maintain the soil for 
several years in a very good condition, 
provided it was good at first. All small 
gardens may be considered very much in 
the light of a large flower-pot or flower- 
box, in which the same kinds of plants 
have been grown for several years ; and, 
although duly watered, and perhaps the 
surfiicc profusely mulched with rich ma- 
nure, or copious draughts of liquid ma- 
nure applied, still the plants in a year or 
two show evident symptoms of disease 
and debility, and if not taken out of the 
pot or box, the exhausted soil removed 
from their roots and replanted in fresh 
compo.st, death is the inevitable conse- 
quence. So it is exactly with small gar- 
dens cropped with the same jdaiits for 
several years ; tlieir soil ceases to aflbrd the 
sustenance the plants require, and hence 
they dwindle and ultimately die. But if 
a great i)ortion of the soil be removed 
entirely — and the more the better — and 
rcjjlaced with fresh good soil, in which 
similar plants have never grown, then a 
restoration to health would assuredly be 
the consequence, although the labour and 
expense would be considerable. If, how- 
ever, instead of laying out several })ounds 
per annum on the purchase of rich ma- 
nure, the same amoiiiii was expended in 
purchasing and laying in fresh soil, a far 
more healthy state would be maintained, 
and that for a considerable number of 
y cal’s. Tlie flower borders may have 

sunk considerably in consequence of the 
decomposition of organic matter ori- 
ginally contained in them ; the addition 
of several inches of fresh turfy soil mixed 
with sharp river-sand, would bring them 
up to their proper level, and, where well 
incoiqiorated with the old soil, would 
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place them in a good condition to sup- 
port the plants to be set in them. Shrubs 
and trees are much benefited by the ope- 
ration of what is called root-pruning, 
particularly those that are over-growing 
their allotted spaces. This checks the 
disposition to over-luxuriance, which all 
the pruning and reduction of the bnuiches 
would only greatly encourage. A trench 
is cut round the outer circumference of 
the roots to admit of the root-pruning 
taking place, which need not be above a 
foot or 15 inches in breadth ; but this 
depends on the size of the tree or bush, 
and the depth of its roots, for it is essen- 
tial to cut off all that descend in a down- 
ward direction, as well as all those ex- 
tending horizontally beyond the inner 
edge of the trench. As much of the soil 
should be removed as can l>e done with- 
out materially injuring the roots, and 
fresh soil laid in its place. The trench 
should then be filled in with fresh soil, or 
at least three parts of it to one of the 
former, which finishes the operations both 
of root-pruning and renoNing the soil 
about the roots of the plant. We need 
hardly remark, that no manure should 
be applied, unless it be with a view to 
greatly encourage the magnitude of the 
plant ; and in some case.s this is neces- 
sary, as ill the cjise of getting iij> rapidly 
screen fence.s, climbini^ jdants to hide dis- 
agreeable objects, and the like, lint even 
in this case, ground bones or other slow- 
decomposing matter should have the pre- 
ference to stable-yard or other very rich 
manure. Every tree in a villa garden 
need not be done at the same time : a few 
may be ojierated on 3 *early, taking tiiose 
first wliicli seem most in need of such a 
reuew'al. By following these suggestions, 
such gardens w’oiild assume a very dif- 
ferent api>earance from what they do at 
j>resent 

Plants take up much of their food 
from the soil ; and to enable them to do 
HU the more completely, a lieautiful pro- 
vi.sion is made, each rootlet being fur- 
nished with an ap|>endage called a spon- 
giole, from its rchemblance to a small 
sponge : these collect the food in a 
state of .solution from the soil, and deliver 
it to the roots, which convey it to the 
other parts of the plant. But plants 
derive food also in a gaseous form through 
the [lores of their leaves^ which pores are 


much smaller in some plants than in 
others; and ou this also depends, to a 
great extent, their fitness or unfitness for 
the impure air of towns. Plants with 
very small pores, such as heaths, roses, 
lire., are, in consequence, amongst the 
least proper for towh gardens. The 
Auciiba japonica, Virginian cree|)er, and 
even tlie vine, having large pores, are 
found to thrive in situations wliere many 
others could not exist. The dust, soot, 
«fcc., which fall on the leaves close up 
these [lores, and respiration is 8us{x?nded ; 
and the consc*quencc. if tliis is not re- 
moved, is deatli. Tiie l»est means of 
remedying this evil is powerful syringing; 
and those amateurs do well wlu» attach 
a flexible hose to the water-supply pipe, 
and aj)ply it with all the foree of the 
pressure to their trees and shrubs in the 
eveniiiirs, niakiui: it play over, around, 
and uj> througli the hiiinehes, tliat every 
leaf, and the whole surface of tlie bark, 
may be wa,shed clean. 'Fliis necessary 
operation will account, U» a certain ex- 
tent, fur our reconunending well-dniincd 
and Nhalluw soils for such gardens, that 
this extra supply of water may find a 
ready escujie, and so preserve the soil 
from saturation. 

Fmit trees. — It may be exjiected w’e 
slionld give a list of such fmit trees and 
culinary vegetable seeds as arc adapted to 
villa gardens. I ’nder the conditions stated 
above, all fruit trees and bushes sufficient- 
ly hardy to sfiiiid the climate of the loca- 
lity are erpially suitable ; and, as we have 
given such copious descriptive lists else- 
where, {ride Vol. II.,) we think the reader 
will find sutficient data to form his collec- 
tion from them ; and in the select lists of 
culinary seeds the villa garden will not 
be overlooked. We may, however, ob- 
serve, that a]>ples wTougbt on Paradise 
stocks, jKjars on the Quince, Ac., will be 
found the most valuable, ns requiring 
little space, and creating scarcely any 
bhiule. The upright espalier mode of 
training will afford the greatest surface 
for fruit on the least extent of ground ; 
and, indeed, in such gardens, the goose- 
berry, currant, Ac., should be subjected 
to the same mode of treatment; and 
where a covered espalier (vide fig. 797) is 
admissible — as, for example, separating 
the flower [lart of the garden from that 
occupied with fruits or vogetables—it 
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will be found of advantage. Vertioal 
espaliers, fig. 791 to 795, may be used 
with equal eifect 

Herbs, — Every garden, however small, 
should have a small space dedicated to 
the growth of herbs for seasoning and 
domestic purposes, and these should be 
always grown by themselves, as being 
more conveniently got when wanted. 
For list of herbs, &c., vide Olitory, 
vol. II. 

Trees. — Few trees can be admitted, 
with propriety, into any garden of the 
kind we are alluding to at present. The 
lime has been a popular city tree for 
ages ; it bears cutting and training, so as 
to form a sort of verdant wall, and for 
this purpose is much used on the Con- 
tinent. The laburnum, although seldom 
employed, is preferable, more suited to 
the atmosphere, and very beautiful while 
in flower. The almond, where the climate 
is mild enough, cheers us in early spring 
with its magnificent peach-coloured blos- 
som ; the acacia, with the gracefulness 
of its foliage, and, when of sufficient age, 
with its beautiful racemes of flowers. Its 
only defect is the brittleness of its 
branches, and their liability to be broken 
with the wind. Whoever has a stream 
piissing through his garden, or a pond of 
water, cannot choose a more appropriate 
tree than the weeping willow, immor- 
talised since the Babylonian captivity, and 
in modern times by Pope the poet, and the 
memory of Napoleon I. It is the most 
graceful of all weeping trees, and associ- 
ates both in landscape and in connection 
with buildings, where its kinsman the 
w eeping ash would only be regarded as a 
iiKUistrosity, the fit inhabitant of a Lon- 
don tea-garden. Few of the Conifene, 
w ith the exce]>tion of the cedar of Leba- 
non and Deodar, will live in confined 
places, or even in villa gardens of con- 
siderable extent : their effect is scarcely 
worth the room they occupy. Salix an- 
nularis and Napolcona are graceful small- 
ish trees ; and Ailanthus glandulosa, 
Aralia japonica, Araucaria imbricata, 
Catalpa syringsefolia, Broussonetia papy- 
rifera, Cercis siliquastnim, Gleditschia 
triacanthos, horrida; Kolreuteria pani- 
culata, Liriodendron tulipifera, Paulownia 
imperialis, Magnolia graudiflora, acumi- 
nata, Salisburia adiantifolia, dm., arc all 
to be preferred to our elms, pojflars, &c., 


with which most small gardens are im- 
poverished under ground, and shaded 
above. These, we should observe, for the 
gardens of northern amateurs, stand the 
climate at Dalkeith : some trees of them 
there are of considerable size and age. 

Deciduous shrubs . — Most of the follow- 
ing are too seldom met with in villa 
gardens : — Amygdalus nana, nana fiore- 
pleno, Aralia spinosa, Caragana Cham- 
lagu, spinosa; Cercis canadensis; Crataegus, 
most of the genera ; Cytisus, most of the 
genera — if wTOught as standards, they 
make fine lawn-plants. Cydonia japonica 
makes beautiful scarlet-flowering hedges. 
Halesia diptera, tetraptera ; Liquidam- 
bar styraciflua, imberbe ; Robinia hispida, 
pseudo - acacia, var, macrophylla, var, 
grandiflora, var. pendula, var. crispa ; 
Berberis vulgaris fol. violacea ; Colutea 
cruenta, frutuosa ; Dirca palustris ; Gen- 
ista — most of the genus, when wrought 
as standards, make fine lawn -plants ; 
Hibiscus, all the varieties of H. syriacus ; 
Hypericum chinense, nepaulense; Maclura 
aurantiaca ; Magnolia coiispicua, obovata ; 
Peeonia Moutaii ; Purshia tridentata ; 
Rhus, most of the genus ; Ribes, most of 
the genera ; Spiraea aritefolia, bella, 
Douglassi, Lindleyana, prunifolia flore- 
pleno ; Syringa Emodi ; Notyce, Sauge- 
ana, J osikaea ; Weigela rosea ; Andro- 
meda, many of the species ; Azalea, most 
of the recently originated hybrid varieties; 
Rhodora canadensis. 

Evergreen shrubs. — Acacia Julibrissin ; 
Cerasus ilicifolia ; Euonymus japonicus, 
rar. argenteus, var. aureus, latifolia ; Ilex 
aestivalis, angusti folia, atro-virens, crassi- 
folia, latifolia, excelsa, with a host of cu- 
rious varieties of I. Aquifolium ; Photinia 
glabra, dubia, serrulata, arbutifolia; Quer- 
cus coccifera, suber ; of Q. Ilex, the vars, 
ilicifolia, Fordi, rotundifolia, Ballota, lati- 
folia, Shepherd! ; Benthamia fragifera ; 
Berberis, most of the evergreen species ; 
Buxus balearica; Cistus, most of the genus; 
Colletia ferox, spinosa ; Cotoneaster, most 
of the genus. Many of these, when 
trained as standards, make fine lawm- 
plants, and all of them excellent covering 
for rocks, old walls, or other objects which 
it may be desirable to hide. Daphne, all 
the hardy species ; Escallonia, all the ge- 
nera; Fabiana imbricata; Fontaneaia 
phillyrmoides ; Garrya elliptica; Laurus 
sassafras colchicus, Benzoin; Mahonia, 
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all the genera ; Olea enropaea ; Philly- 
rea, all the species ; Priiios, all the 
genera ; Rhamnus alatemus, laurifolius ; 
Yucca, all the hardy species; Arbutus, 
all the hardy species ; Kalniia, all the 
genera ; Ledum, all the genera ; Per- 
nettya, all the genera ; Rhododendron, 
alta-clerense, Jacksoni, sanguineum, Cun- 
ninghami, daiiricuin, rar. atrovirens, 
Nobleaniini, Purahii, Riisselliaiuiin, figri- 
mim, vesticum, barbatiim, campanulatuin, 
catawbiense (true.) The important addi- 
tions made to this family by Dr Joseph 
Hooker, from the Sikhim range of the 
Himalayas, have not iis yet been proved 
to be suflicicntly hai*dy (although there 
is little doubt that the}’ are so) to warrant 
our recommending them to the proprie- 
tor of villa gardens in general, although 
we are quite aware that many amatcura 
are already pos.sessed of them. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the newer varieties 
which have been pr(»ved hardy : Towardii, 
Sabrina, cerito, Queen Victoriii, Albion, 
Piixtonii, bouquet de Flora, Haeanuin, 
vivid, Blandyanum, Standishii, eroctum, 
regiua, gem, igiujsceiis, compaetum, Lind- 
seyii, coccineum, laiithe, Reedianmn. The 
number of hybrids is so great that it is 
difficult to make a selection. We admire 
the scarlet and briglit-c<»loured varieties 
most, and therefjre think many will do 
so too. The above small selection em- 
braces many of them, 

Coni fercE. — In the best exposed villa gar- 
dens the following rather rare interesting 
plants deserve a {dace : Thuja cuneabi, gi- 
gantea. plicata, flagelliformis ; (hq)ressus 
benthami, funebris, Goveniana, Lindleyi, 
inacrocarpa, torulosa, cricoidcs ; Taxodi- 
iirn hetrophyllum, sernpervirens, adscen- 
dens, Hugeli ; Cryi)toineria japonica : 
J uniperus drupacea,hemi8pherica, chinen- 
sis, rnexicana, recurva, gossainthanea ; 
Tax us drupacea, fKjdunculata, Fortunii, 
tardiva, umbracnlefera, montaiia, baccabi, 
nar. Dovastoni, (or weeping yew, a very 
handsome lawn-jdant,) recurvata ; Saxe- 
Gotha conspicua, (a very interesting ev€;r- 
green tree, named in compliment to His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, inhabiting 
the frigid regions of the mountains of Pa- 
tagonia ;) Fitz-Roya patagonica, from the 
same regions, Wjually hardy, and both re- 
cently introduced. This section of Coni- 
fersB appears to stand the atmosphere of 
confined gardens much better than those of 


Pinus, Abies, and arc more in unison 
with dressed gi’ounds and buildings. 

Select list o f hardy herbaceous plants suit- 
able for a villa garden. — Our object in 
presenting this list is, that we have so 
often seen in such gardens veiy’ good 
selections of other plants, while a worse 
choice could scarcely be made of the 
plants in the open borders. Adonis ver- 
nalis ; Alyssum saxatile ; Corydalis nobi- 
lis ; Dielytru formosa, eximia, 8{)ectabilis ; 
Coronilla iberica ; Lathyrus grandiflorus ; 
Orubus vemus, formosus ; Ammobiiim 
alatum ; Liatris, all the species ; Anten- 
naria tnplinervis ; Erigeron grandiflorus, 
Villarsii ; Aster alpinus, pulchellus, Novju 
anglice, cyaneus, grandiflorus, pulcherri- 
mus, Amelins, Novi belgii, spectabilis, 
amelloides. blandiis ; Tagetos lucida ; 
Pyrethrum uliginosum, roseum ; Achillea 
granditiora, speciosa, nobilis ; Lupinus 
polyphyllus, and var, albiflorus, scriceus, 
argenteuK, macro[>hyllus ; Lobelia fulgens, 
and varieties from it ; Tigridia pavoniji, 
conchiflora ; Hesperis matronalis, with its 
dtuibh* varieties; Iberis semperflorens, 
gibraltarica, saxatilis, corifolia, Tenorc- 
ana ; Vesicaria utriculata ; C’hciranthiiK 
mutabilis, Marahallianus ; Mimulus varie- 
gatus, Ciirdinalis, ])ro]>inquu8, roseus ; 
J anuria triornithophoni, genista^folia ; 
Verbena vent>sa ; Chelone obliqiui, Lyoni, 
barbata : i*cnstemon campanulatum, digi- 
tale, atropurpureum, gentinoides et var. 
alba, coccineum, splendens, Scouleri, 
sj>eciosum, venustum, crassifoliurn ; Dra- 
cocephaluin speciosum, botryoides, denti- 
ciilutum argunense ; Trollius lusiaticus ; 
Anemone Halleri, ja}>onica, jmlmata, 
ajiennina ; Hej)atica triloba, with its 
varieties ; Aqnilegia glandulosa, cana- 
densis, fragrans, alpina, grandis, 8j)eciosii, 
Whitmanni, Skinneri, glauca ; Delphi- 
nium grandifloriim, and its varieties, 
chinense, cheilauthiiiu, elegans, azureum ; 
Lychnis chalcedonica alba-plena, corf)- 
naria ; 8aponaria officinalis plena ; Dian- 
thus latifoliuH, japonicus, suaveolens, su- 
perbus, pulchellus; Epilobium latifolium ; 
CEnothera speciosa, glauca, missourensis, 
taraxifolia, macrocarpa ; Muscari como- 
sum, botryoides ; Phalangium Liliago, 
ramosura ; Scilla peruviana, sibirica, 
carnpanulata, vernii, prmcox, autumnalis; 
Uvularia, all the genus; Bulbocodium 
vemum ; Erythronium, all the genus ; 
Tritonia, all tlie genus ; Lilium lanci- 
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folium and its varieties^ longiflorum, 
penduliflorum, tigrinum ; FritiUaria, all 
the genus ; Funkia Sieboldiana, undu- 
lata ; Alstroomeria pulchella, psittacina ; 
Narcissus, most of the genus ; Gentiana, 
all the genera; Asclepias ammna, incar- 
nata, tuberosa ; Phyteuma, most of the 
genus ; Campanula pulla, carpatica, cajs- 
pitosa, pumila, elegans, persicifolia with 
its varieties, pyramidalis, versicolor, lac- 


tiflora, grandis, nobilis ; Phlox, most of 
the genus ; Pulmonaria virginica, Sisyrin- 
chium grandiflorum ; Iris susiana, vema ; 
Gladiolus, many of the species; Morina 
longifolia ; Potentilla M^Nabiana, Men- 
ziesia,Mackayana, hsematochrus; Veronica 
corymbosa ; Viola palmensis ; Baptisia 
australis, exaltata ; Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
mrs, rubra et alba ; Lythrum roseum 
grandiflorum ; Meconopsis cambrica, &c. 
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DETAILS OF THE COST OF CONSTUUCTION IN" DIPFEIUCNT LOCALITIES, 

TADLES. At. 


BRICKLAYERS* WORK. 

In England, brickwork is calculated by the 
rod of 80 square yards and 2 feet, or 272 suf»er- 
ficial feet ; in Scotland, by the rood of 36 stiuare 
yards, or 824 superficial feet, the standaixi thick- 
ness of all brick-uidls being a brick and a half — 
that is, the length of one brick and breadth of 
another. Supposing, therefore, bricks to be In 
inches long, and 4 4 inches broad, such walls are 
called 14-inch walls ; and, in measuring brick- 
work, all walls must be reduced to that stand- 
ard. N.B , — It is necessary, in making calcula- 
tions, and in taking dimensions, to obsen*e the 
difference between the rod and rood ; and it 
would be well, instead of expressing the thick- 
ness in inches, to do so in bncks or half-bncks, 
Ac. 306 feet cube, or 1 1 yards 9 feet, or 408 feet 
superficial, of one brick in tliickncss, isc(|ual to 
272 feet superficial of brick-and-half work, or 
one rod standard thickness, or 31 7i feet, calcu- 
lating the thickness at 134 inches, or 14 inches, 
as usually expressed ; bricks to the foot 

superficial arc required, of Scotch bricks. 
When English bricks are used, 1 foot super- 
ficial, of reduced work, will take 16 bricks ; 1 
foot ditto, gauged arches, 10 bricks ; 1 foot 
ditto, facings, 7 bricks, Ac. 

On account of the difference in size be- 
tween tliC English and Scotch bricks, the for- 
mer being usually 8j x 2i x 44, although 
in genei^ called 9 inches, and the latter 
9} X 44 X 34, it is necoBsary to add to ouch 
yard English, when Scotch bricks are used for 
walls of 44 inch, or half-brick work, 5 bricks; 
for 9-incb work, or one brick, 1 0 bricks ; for 134- 
inch, or brick-and-half work, 15 bricks; and for 
18-mch, or two-brick work, 20 bricks. Since 
the repeal of the excise duty, bricks may be 
made of any size : the above, however, a|>- 
proximate the usual sizes. 

Previous to the repeal of the duty on bricks, 
they were not allowed to be made in moulds 
containing more tlian 150 cubic inches. If 
larger th^ that, tliey were liable to double 
duty. The Scotch makers, aware of this, mado 
their bricks as near to the above size as possible, 
they in general running from 147} to 148 cubic 
inches. Why the English makers did not do so, 
we know not. The loss did not, however, fall 
on the maker, but on the purcluusor ; because 


1000 Scotch bricks would do more work than 
the some number of English made ones. Hence 
in purchasing bricks, tlio larger size, if well 
burnt, should itv chosen. In Scotland, bricks 
fur general pur|ioscs are divided into common 
red brickn, conijKwition bricks, and fire-bricks. 
The 8izt‘ of the fiivt has been given above. 
They weigh per 1 00(», on an average, 3 tons. The 
second. 3 tons 7 cwt. ; and the thinl, 3 tons 15 
cwt. They are all of the same size, the nature 
of the material making the differL'nce in w'cight 
English place and stock bncks weigh 2 tons 5 
cwt . or 5 lb. each, as an average weight, accord- 
ing to SkirvingV calculations, but more cor- 
rectly, 2 tons 4 cwt. 2 ijrs. 16 lb. 

For the following calculuti<»nH relative to 
Scotch made bricks, we are indebted to Mr 
Dean, a res|K‘cUible manufacturer at Wishaw, 
Lanarkshire • — 

3*i2<> bricks will build a rtni of I 4 brick work of 

272 feet sii|>erficiiil, ulUiwing 2** for breakage, if 

coni|K>sition, and 40 for coniinon brick. 

432<> ditto, a root/ of I 4 brick work, of 324 foot 

sujierficial. 

2414 ditto, u rod t»f l(l-inch work, of 272 foot do, 
2S8<) a rood of ditto, of 824 foot ditto. 

1^^J7 tlitto, a rod of .O-inch work, of 272 foot do. 
1440 ditto, a rood of ditto, of 824 foot do. 

The above calculations are made for Scotch 
made bricks only, and include breakage in the 
proj>ortion stated in the first item. 

4500 place bricks, or 4300 stock bricks, laid 
in mortar, is the London allowance for doing a 
rod of work. This, however, includes break^e 
and waste. For other calculations of the num- 
ber of bricks required for garden-walls, vide 
art. Construction of Brick Wdllt, p. 79. 

A rod of solid 1 -brick work requires 8000 
bricks ; and a rod of hollow brick-and-half work 
requires 3600; and a rod with only half tho 
number of cross-bonds requires 8200 bricks: 
3000 is sufficient for a rod, if built on Deam’s 
principle, vide p. 81 . If the whole of the brick- 
work were set on edge, then, for common 9-in^ 
wall, hollow, tho number of bricks required per 
rod will bo 2000 ; for a brick-and-half hollow 
wall, with the bricks sot on edge, the number 
per rod will be about 3000; and for a wall, 
brick-on-edgo, with only half the number of 
cross-bonds, the number will be 2600. — JV» B. 
These calculations are for English made bricks. 
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Cost of brickwork in Scotland, top price, and 
oonaidering the workmanship and all material 
to be of the best description and qualify. 

6cUd i0a22f.— 2-bridc, or 20-inch w^ solid, 
builder finding all matoial and scaffolding, (but 
exclusive of digging foundations,) within three 
miles of a brick field, or brick depot, and six 
miles from lime, £li per rood of 36 yards. For 
14’brick, or 15-inch work, £10, 10s. ; for lO-inoh, 
or l-brick work, £6, 18s. ; and for 5-inch walls, 
£3,1 Os. 

Hollow 2-brick, or 20-inch work, ties 

every 2 feet, £10, 78. ; 15 inches, £8, lOs. Fle- 
mish bond, to be wi*ought fair on both sides, 
and joints to be kept perpendicular, no four 
courses to exceed 14 inchos in height. 

For labour only^ proprietor finding all mate- 
rial and scaffolding. For 20-inch walls, whether 
solid or hollow, £2, 5a. ; 15-inch walla, 428. ; 
10-inch walls, 36 b. ; 5-inch walla, ISs.— the latter 
pointed on one side only, the others pointed on 
both sides. 

If the distance exceeds three miles from a 
brick-field, the extra expense can be easily cal- 
culated by adding the carriage of bricks from a 
greater distance, taking 1000 bricks at 3 tons. 

1 ton of lime is allowed for hollow walls per 
rood of 36 yards, and 1 3 tons for a solid wall is 
an ample aUowanoe. 

Average price at present (1852) of common 
bricks of the very best quality for garden walls, 
at Wishaw Works, near Hamilton, 218. 6d. per 
1 000 ; at Edinburgh, 25s. j at Glasgow, 23s. ; at 
l*crth, 25s. ; at Aberdeen, 256. 

Composition bricks, manufactured by Mr 
Doan, of the Wishaw Works, of a larger size 
tlian ordinary bricks, of a soft stone-colour, and 
warranted to stand all weathers, being made 
cliiofly for horticultural purposes, 27s. 6d. to 
30s. per 1000. Those bricks have been pro- 
nounced by a celebrated London architect as 
very superior in quality, and absorbing loss 
water than any before submitted to his inspec- 
tion. 

Fire-bricks, at the same works, 35s. per 1 000 ; 
at Edinburgh, 45s.; at Glasgow, 408. ; at Perth, 
45s. ; at Abe^oen, 45s. 

The above prices are the field prices. 

Fire-clay per ton, from 78. to 8s. at the works. 

Concrete for foundations, £4 to £4, 10s. per 
rood, calculating that coarse gravel or stone- 
chips have not to be carted above one mile. 

9-inch paving-tiles, 2 inchos thick, £6 per 
1000, weigh 4 tons, being thicker than the Lon- 
don ones ; 12-mch ditto, £8, weigh about 6 tons. 

1 load of bricks, 350 in number. 

1 ditto of tiles for roofing, 500 in number, 
weigh nearly 1 ton 7 cwt. 

The following are Mr Dean’s calculations for 
brickwork in cement in Scotland : — 1 rod of 272 
Teot suporfioiid, of a 1 5-mch or brick-and-half wall, 
distance from brick-field, say throe miles, £12, 
contractor finding all material, labour, &c. ; the 
same for cement and labour only, £5 ; md 
5-inch walls in proportion to the above price, 
taking the cement at 88. per barrel, and to be 
mixed with one-half of sharp sand to one of 


cement ; and for labour only £3, 2s. and 20i*. 
reepeotively, according to thicknese. 

36 bushels of oementy with the same quantify 
of sharo sand, will do a rod of btickwo^ 

^ TuehfokUmg new wall^ 12s. per 100 fbet 
superfimaL If the wall is old, and requires 
washing down and colouring, and the joints 
raked, add 4s. per 100 feet superficiaL 

Fkiljomt pohUvng, — With blue mortar, an 
excellent method, Ss. per 100 feet superfidaL 
If old walls, requiring cleaning and colouring, 
and the joints raked out, lOs. per 100 feet super- 
ficiaL In both cases, if there are many decayed 
bricks to be taken out and renewed, this latter 
is not included in the above charges. These are 
Scotch prices. 

The prices of labour should always d^nd on 
the abilities of the workman. One bricklayer 
will lay 1000 bricks in one day, in 14-inch work, 
and 1250 in walls of greater thickness, while 
others cannot lay 700. Wages for first-rate 
English bricklayers, employed in Scotland, at 
the rate of ten hours per day, are from 5s. to 
4 b. 6d. ; for ordinary men, 48. ; and bricklayers’ 
labourers receive 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per day. 
These are masters’ pricey and taken as an 
average for Scotland. There is no economy in 
employing common labourers in such work, as 
the preparation of the material and service 
depends upon them. 

ENGLISH PRICES. 

From Skirving’s very useful ** Builders’ Price- 
Book,” published annually, we extract the fol- 
lowing data as to quantity and cost in the 
neighbourhood of London. There ore two sorts 
of bricks in ordinary use about London used 
for horticultural purposes— namely, stock and 
place bricks : the former are the best. 

“ 5000 place, or 4750 stock bricks, laid dry 
in w^oUs and cesspools, 4500 place, or 4300 
stock bricks, laid in mortar in external and 
party walls, will build 1 rod; 27 bushels of 
chalk-limc, and 8 loads of road-drift, (a substi- 
tute for sand,) 18 bushels of stone-lime, 3^ loa^ 
of sand, will do 1 rod of reduced brickwork.” 
This difference in number does not arise from a 
difference in size, but from greater breakage in 
the one case than in the other. 

The following is given by the some authorify 
as the masters’ prices per rod, in parfy and 
external walls. Stock bricks are considered 
superior to place bricks in the proportion of SO 
to 22 — that is to say, when the former are 
worth £1, lOs. per 1000, the latter are only 
worth £1, 2 b., wMch, at t^ time, (1852,) is the 
average price of both near London, delivered at 
the work; and £1 and 18s. respectively, in the 
field. Bricks, like most other materials, are 
subject to sudden rises and depressions in price : 
for example, in our return of present prices, 
Dec. 20th, we find them quoted at 28s. and Sfis. 
respectively at Kingston-on-Thames. In mnking 
calculations, the field price should be ascertained 
first, and the rise or fall added to, or deducted 
from, which will leave our calculations in other 
respects correct 

If all place bricks, contractor fiiiding all mate- 
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liali kbour, &o^ £9» 15b. per rod ; if lime and 
lab^ only, £4 ; if labour only, £2, Three 
quarter plm bricks, and one quarter stocks, 
contractor finding all material and labour, 
£10, 5b.; lime and labour only, £4; and if 
labour only, £2. If half place and half stock, 
contractor finding all material, &c., £10, lOs. ; 
if lime and labour onlj’, £4 ; and if labour only, 
£2. If three quarter stocks and one quarter 
place bricks, £11 ; lime and labour, or labour 
only, same as above. If all stocks, £11, lOs.; 
lime and labour, or labour oul}^ same as above. 

Brick walls done iu the b^t manner, the 
bricks picked for the outside, and jointed, four 
courses not to exceed 114 inches, £12, contrac- 
tor finding all material, labour, &c. ; for lime 
aud labour, £4, 4s. ; and for labour only, £2, 2s. 
per rod. If the work is done with stone-Umc, 
add 5s. per rod for material aud labour ; 5s. 
per rod for lime aud labour. If done with 
river sand, add the same as above. 

As regards garden walls, the Loudon practice 
is, where both sides are wrought fair and 
jointed, to add lOs. per rod, or Id. per foot 
superficial, on one side, when all material and 
labour is furnished by the contractor ; or Is. 2d. 
per foot when lime and labour only is supplied ; 
aud the same when labour only is found. 

The usual mode of building garden walls 
round London is four stretchers and a header, 
and is called garden- wall bond. 

Concrete for foundatiam of walU . — In the 
proportion of 1 of lime to 6 of gravel, exclusive 
of digging, 7s. per cubic yard, or £3, 198. 4(1 
per rod. In regard to the variation in the 
price of bricks, the London practice is to allow 
5s. per rod, either of addition or reduction, 
for every shilling the bricks rise or fall per 1 000. 

London made bricks weigh 2 tons 5 cwt per 
1000, or 6 lb. each brick. O-inch paving-tiles, 
£8 per 1 000 — weight, 2 tons 1 8 cwt., or 64 lb. 
each; 10-inch do., £9, lOs. j>er 1000 — weight, 
3 tons 11 cwt. 1 lb., or 8 lb. each ; 12-iiich do., 
£9, 158. per 1000 — weight, 6 tons 7 cwt. 16 lb., 
or 12 lb. each. 

1 load of bricks, 500 in number, weighs 1 ton 
24 cwt ; 1 load of tiles for roofing, 1000, weighs 
1 ton 1 1 cwt. : they arc smaller and lighter 
than Scotch made ones. 

Brvehoork in Roman cement. — If all stock 
bricks are used, £14 per rod, contractor find- 
ing all material and labour ; £6, 1 Os. for cement 
and labour only ; and £2, lOs. for laboiu* only. 
Ualf-brick work laid in cement, with cross- 
joints bedded, fid. for material and labour; 24d. 
for cement and labour ; 1 d. for labour only, per 
foot superficial. One brick thick, 94d. for mate- 
rial and labour; 44d. for cement and labour; 
and 2(L for labour only, per foot superficial. 
12'inch tiles bedded and edge-set in cement, 
6d. for material and labour; 24d. for cement 
and labour; and 14d. for labour only, per foot 
superficial 

Pointing brick toalls . — Garden walls, if well 
built, care being taken to keep the joints at the 
headers perpendicular, and confining the builder 
in specification not to exceed 11 { inches to 
every four courses in height in England, and 
12} in Scotland, require no pointing when first 


built. But old walls, and such aa have been 
defined by the old and barbai^ praotioe of 
driving nink into the joints, will be modi im- 
prove by pointing, and, indeed, made to look 
almost as well as when new. Old walls, to be 
(X)mmon pointed, should have all the joints 
carefully raked out, and made good with best 
mortar, the whole surfkoe of the face washed 
ovor with hot-lime white-wash of sufficient 
consistency to fill up all the nail holes, taking 
care that holes of la^er sise and fractured cor- 
ners be made good with Roman cement. Lay 
on afterwards two coats of brick-coloured paint, 
fonued of Mulgrave cement aud red lead mixed 
in oil ; the joints may afterwards be drawn in 
with black wax, for the sake of appearance. 
Where walls arc coped with brick or tile, the 
joints should be examined and repaired at least 
everj’ second year ; and, for the repair of such 
joints, cement of the l^st quality only should 
be used. 

Flat-Joint pointing with smitby-ash mortar for 
new walls, 24d. for material and labour; l|d. 
for labour only. If done in cement, add Id. 
^r foot for material and labour ; and 4d. per 
foot for labour only. 

Tuck pointing on new work, 34d. for material 
and labour; and 2d. per foot superficial for 
labour only. If the 8(»fiblding has not been 
removed, deduct 4d. i>cr foot for the charge for 
material and labour ; and 4d. per foot for labour 
only. Old walls requiring tuck-pointing, scrub- 
bing down the face with water, staining the 
same a fresh brick colour, and mking out the 
old joints, drawing in the fresh joints, with the 
peqKJiidiculars regarded, 5d. per foot superficial 
for material and labour; 24d. per foot for labour 
only.— The above are English prices. 

Bricklayers’ wages per day in London, Ss. 3d. 
from Lor<l Mayor’s Day to Lady-day, and fis. 9d. 
the rest of the year. Labourers' wages, 38. 6d. 
for the same period, and Ss. 9d. the rest of the 
year. Bricklayers employed in fire work, clean- 
ing flues, and in fine work, such as tuck-pointing, 
cutting arches, &c., 7 b. per day. Labourer at do., 
48. Bricklayer jobbing by the single hour, 7d. ; 
labourer, 5d. — These are masters’ prices. 

Bricks vary in price in various j^Bris of Eng- 
land. From lists of prices before us, wo find 
common bricks charged at Lichfield, £1, 48., 
while the best are £2, lOs. per 1000. At Bur- 
ton-on-Trent they vary from £1, 28. to £3. At 
Newport, Monmouthshire, transported from 
Bridgewater, Somersetshire, by water, best red 
bricks, £1, 78.; common rod do., £1 per 1000. 
And near Oxford, the field price is from 
£1, 8 b. to £1, 98. per 1000. At Carlisle, IBs. — 
very small, and not good in quality. Newcastle, 
£1, Is.; firo-bricks, £2, lOs. per 1000. In ex- 
tremity, however, the field price being given, 
whatever it may be, the gardener will have no 
difficulty in counting the cost from the data 
furnished above ; or by allowing fis. per rod for 
each shilling per 1000, either iu addition or re- 
duction on the field prices. 

BBIOK DRAINS. 

The use of drain-tiles and nipes ^ vety 
properly superseded the buil^g or 
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under 12 inehes in diameter. The following 
are the London prices. (Brick barrel'drains are 
rarely built in ^tland^ stone being a cheaper 
material.) 

15-incli barrel-draini 1 brick all round, Ss. 6 d. 
per lineal foot, finding all material and labour, 
but exclusive of digging the drains ; Is. Sd. per 
foot finding lime and labour only; 9d. per foot 
finding lal^ur only. 

18'inch barrel-drain, 1 brick all round, 4s. per 
lineal foot, finding material and labour ; Is. 5d. 
per foot finding hme and labour ; lOd. per foot 
for labour only. 

2 - feet barrel-drain, 1 brick all round, fis. per 
lineal foot, finding material and labour; Is. 9d. 
per foot for lime and labour ; Is. per foot find- 
ing labour only. 

24 -feet barrel-drain, 1 brick all round, fia. per 
line^ foot finding material and labour ; 2 s. find- 
ing lime and labour ; Is. 2 d. finding labour only. 

3- foet barrel-drain, 1 brick all round, 6 s. 9d. 
per lineal foot fincUng material and labour; 
2s. 6 d. per foot finding lime and labour ; Is. 4d. 
per foot finding labour only. 

If any of the above is done in cement, add 
one-fourth. 

An 1 8-inch drain, 1 brick all round, contains 
14 feet 2 inches of reduced brickwork per lineal 
yard, and requires 226 bricks of the London 
size to do the same. 

A 2-feet drain, 1 brick all round, contains 
17 feet 3 inches reduced brickwork per lineal 
yard, and requires 277 bricks. 

A 24*feet barrel-drain contains 20 feet 5 
inches reduced brickwork per lineal yard, and 
requires 327 bricks. 

A 3-feet barrel-drain contains 23 feet 7 
inches reduced brickwork per lineal yard, and 
I’oquires 377 bricks. 

N.B. — If the bricks are laid dry, (which, how- 
ever, should seldom bo done, unless where a 
difficulty occurs to get rid of the contents, and 
where dependence is to be placed on the strata 
through which the drain passes to absorb it,) 
then about one-tenth more bricks will be re- 
quired than in the above calculations. Accord- 
ing to Skirving’s calculations, it takes upon an 
average 1 6 bricks, of the London size, to com- 
plete 1 foot of reduced brickwork, which at 
lO^d. per foot is £11, 12s. 4d. per rod. Upon 
those data wo may easily calculate the value of 
every description of brick drain, by counting 
the number of bricks in every foot lineal. 
And again, upon a more simple principle, charge 
24 d. for oveiy three bricks used, ^th plans 
will amoimt to nearly the same, including 
labour, mortar, and tradesman’s profit. 

SLATES AND SLATING. 

Slate is now very generally employed as a 
substitute for wood, and for the following horti- 
cultural purposes it is admirably adapt^, viz., 
for copings of walls, pits, &c., pavement and 
shelving for greenhouses, fruit-rooms, mush- 
room-houses, tubs for large plants, fiower-boxes 
for balconies and window sills, edgings for walks, 
&o. 

The slates of Woles and of Ireland are the 


beet, and can be procured of almost any aise 
and thickness ; and for the above purposes can 
be purchased, cut to order, at London, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Leith, at, 4-inch thick, 6d. 
per superficial foot, }-inch, 9d., 1-inch, Is. If 
rubbed on each side, add 2d. per foot supeifficiaL 

The English nomenclature of sli^ is as 
follows : — 

Ltidiei, per 1000, (long tale, that is, 1200,) 
weigh 1 ton 5 cwt, or 2 lb. 6 oz. each ; are 16 
inches by 8 inches each, and will cover 4} 
squares of roofing. — £3, 15s. per 1000 of 1200. 

CounteiseSy per 1000, do., weigh 2 tons, or 3 
lb. 12 oz. each ; are 20 inches by 10 inches, and 
will cover 74 squares of roofing. — £6, 10s. per 
1000 . 

Duchesses, per 1000, do., weigh 3 tons, or 5 
lb. 10 oz. each ; are 24 inches by 12 inches, and 
will cover 10 squares of roofing. — ^£10 per 1000 
of 1200. 

Doubles, 1000 will cover 24 squares of roof- 
ing; 1 ton of Rags from 1 J to 2 squares, (£3 per 
ton;) 1 ton of Queens, 2^ to 24 squares; 1 ton 
of Imperials , 24 to 24 squares; 1 ton Westmore- 
land, 2 squares. 

1000 Scotch slates, say Easdale or Balia- 
hulish, are required to cover a rood, or 36 
superficial yards. 

N.B, — In England, slating is calculated by the 
square of 100 superficial feet each ; in Scotland, 
generally by the rood of 36 square yards. 

The cost per square, the slater finding all 
material, taken at the London masters* prices, 
are, Doubles, 21s.; Ladies, 22s.; Countesses, 
25a; Duchesses, 27s.; Queens, 85a; Rag, 36a; 
Imperial, 42a; and Westmoreland, 52a Me- 
tallic nails, boiled in oil, to bo used. Where 
copper nails are used, add 2s. per square to the 
above. 

When roofs are stripped and relaid. — For 
Doubles, per square, 9a 6d.; Ladies, 9a ; 
Countesses, 7s. 6d.; Duchesses, 7s.; C^eens, 
lOs. 6d. ; Rag, 11s. fid. ; Imperial, 11s. fid.; 
Westmoreland, 13s. fid. If copper nails are 
used, add as above. The cost of labour only, 
from 5a to 75. fid. per square. 

Slaters’ wages per day in London, 58. 9d.; 
do. labourers, 3 b. fid. ; do. boy, 28. 

Slate cisterns, London pricea — 7d. per gallon, 

1 inch thick ; including bolts. Is. 9d. per super- 
ficial foot ; and for every half-inch extra in thick- 
ness add fid. 

Scotch pnee*.— Slater per day, Ss. fid. to 48. 

Easdale or Ballahulish slates, slater finding 
all material and scaffolding, 248. per square, or 
£3, IBs. to £3, 15s. per rood of 36 yards. 

Welsh slates nailed on battens. — Duchesses, 

2 feet by 1 foot, with 2-inch overlap, slater find- 
ing all materials, £3, 12s. fid. per rood of 86 
square yards. With Countesses £3, lOs. per 
rood, finding all materials. 208. per rood for 
laying on, as that is labour only for Scotch 
slates. — Glasgow price, 178. fid. 

Slates are ffistened to l^e sarking with mal- 
leable-iron nails, weighing 12 lb. per 1000, after 
being steeped, when heated, in linseed oil. 
These nails cost Ss. 4d. per 1000, 1300 being 
required for a rood. Cast-iron nails were for- 
merly used, but are seldom used now. Cop- 
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per although expensiTe, are the best 

Grey elatee are d^ved firom the inferior ^y 
eaiiaatoiie of the old red eandstone formation, 
and are need in many perte of Scotland whore 
Burii material exista. ^ey make a very heavy 
root Thsw are laid on roofe, furnished with 
laths, much in the same way as pan-tile^ Uio 
largoet being placed at the lower p^, diminish* 
ing in siae towards the ridge. 36*0 of ordiua^ 
siaea are sufficient for a rood. They cost in 
For&rshire, and where tliey ore quarried, i^4 
per 1000. Expense to slater for dressing, 
finding uails, mortar, and putting on, lOs. per 
rood. Slater’s allowance fur measured work is 
0 inches at the oaves, 1 8 inches on flanks and 
ridges, and 3 inches at the skews. 

Slate plant-boxes, camellia tubs, &c.. 


12 inches stiuare. 

6s. 

Od. ciic 

14 „ 

ll.s. 


15 ., 

12s, 

fnl. ,, 

Id ., 

16s. 

(M. .. 

18 .. 

li*K. 

Od. .. 

2» „ 


tKl. 

22 . 

•5s. 

Od. .. 

24 !! ! 

3-2s. 

Oil. 


PLASTEniNG. 

Rendering one coat on brick or stone walls, 
Sd. j>er yard — niat'terh’ price f<»r all material and 
labour. For labour only, 2d. per yard. Two 
coats, with angles floated, 9 Ad. fur all materiaK; 
4d. for labour only. Latli and plasterini;. — 
Lath only 74d. for all materials ; 1 .’.d. for labour 
only per yard. liath and plaster, oue cuat, 
Is. ‘2d-, all material ; M. for labour only. Lath 
and plaster, two coats, Is. 6d. f<jr all material** ; 
.54d- for labour only. Lath and plasUjr, three 
coats, Is. 8d. for all materials; for labour 
only. 

Hough -casting {karlinq) one coat on brick or 
stone external w'olls, 9d. for all material ; 4d. 
for labour only ficr yard. Rendering on bric'k 
or stone w’alls, with Homan cement, Is. 6d f<»r 
all materials ; 6d. for lalxiur only. Ditto, wnth 
Portland, or Johns & Co.’s patent paint cement, 

1 8. 9d., one coat, for all material ; 9d. for labour 
only, per yard. 

Plasterers’ wages per day, from November till 
March, 38. Cd. ; the remainder of the year, 3s. 
9d- Common laths per bundle, 2s. ; lath and 
half, per do., 3s. ; double lath, per do., 48. Add 
4(L to each bun^e, if noils he included. Hair 
per bushel, Is. 2d. — The above are English 
masters’ prices. Clean river or pit sand only 
should be used. 

Scotch priect. — Plastering in one coat, 3d.; 
in two coats, 4d. to 4 4d. ; in tliroo coats, 3d. to 
6d. per superficial yai^ Lathing, 3d. per yanl; 
docking and strapping the walls, £l. per yard, or 
Is. 6d. per yard, including the three operations, 
and finding idl material. Lathing and plastering 
per square yard, if for labour only, 64d. Was- 
terers* wages per day, 38. 6d. to 4a, masters* 
prices. 

CABFEKTER OR JOINER WORK. 

^e various kinds of timber fit for hothouse 
building and garden purposes, where durability 


is a prinuuy object, sHmd In valtia as IbQowx:-* 
Memel, Quebec red pine* and Diam or jallow 
pine. Dantrio, Rigik, and Swodaa, are almoat 
similar in quality to MomeL Umber ia aold in 
London, and must parts of fin^^and, by tha load 
of 50 cubic foot; and all the abova, oxoaptbg 
yellow pino, are oalculatad to weigh IS owt 8 
qrs. per load, or 42 lb. per cubic foot, and yellow 
pine 1 7 cwt , or 38 lb. per foot cubio. In iwurd to 
the relative value of those, they stand aa rollows 
in the London market ; Dantric, Riga, Memel, or 
Swo<lc6, 2s. 4d. ; Quebec rod pine, 2d.; Dram 
or yellow pine, 2 h. per cubic f<x)t, in the timber 
jTird, including cartage, sawing, waste, and pro- 
fit. That is, taking the load of 30 cubic feet at 
70s. at first cost at the wharf. For cartage add 
3s. .' sawing. 1 3h. : waHU\ 8s. 8cL ; and 20 per 
cent profit, or 18 k., gives the value of the Ijod, 
to lie charged in day work, taken os an nverugo, 
£.5, Ifis. 8d. Tins may U* taken as the value of 
all fir timber, without luhour, in all kinds of 
work. Wall-plaU*s, lintels, rafters, cVc., 2 k, lOd., 
for all material and workmaimhip, ;)cr fin^t 
e»ibu*. Flamiig foot Hiipi*rt»eial, fmin the 
saw, Id- for laUair only ; cliiunfered e<iges j>cr 
lineal foot, |d. ; hunk rebate, iij» to 2 inches l>y 

<»f an inch, m astragals, Ac., ^d. jH'r lineal 
foot: eommoii sIkmI or leoii-to nwfing on ground 
bUir}, 3s, (mI. |K*i* 100 Hqiiuiv feet, for lalioiir 
and nails ; 2.*. (id. for Labour only; l-inch yel- 
low deal, clear of sapaocKl, tongued htMidings, 
fioonng, per lOU supt^rficuil fet‘t, all ina- 
teri.iln and workmanship; J-incli white dcid 
rougli, edge.s slrnt, 2t)S., do. do. AstragalH, IJd. 
per lineal foot; ti* panel ‘ 2 4 -inch wjuore framed 
dooiN, L. .VL per foot KU{»eriicial, all iiiate- 
nul and workmiuiwhip ; 2-111011 ovolo, 2-panel 
square fiunied sash door, Is. 2<1. i>cr KU|)erficial 
foot, all materials and w'orkmanship ; 2-inch 
deal, framed and biuticd pirdcii doors, fitted in 
with iiicli deal, plouglied, tongued, and beaded. 
Is. Od. per finit superficial, all maU^riul and 
workiimiiship. 11 bung w'ltb towu-made hinges 
and sere w-l Kilts, luUl 2d. ;>er foot superficial. 

Lcilh i* rices . — St 1 Petersburg rod battens, 
3d. to 34d. per lineal fixit White do., 24d- to 
3d. Memel logs sell from Is. 9d. to 28. 3(1. per 
cubic foot. Tiic principal objection to Memel 
timlier for hot-house roofs is its nottincss, on 
which account Norway battens are preferred. 
American rod pine is clean and rosinous, and 
fetches from Is. 8d. to 28. per cubic foot. 
American yellow pino is well fitted for interior 
work, such as fitting up scod, fhiit, or store 
rooma Tlic lopj are of large siso, and afford 
groat economy in cutting up. Its price is from 
Is. 6d. to Is. lOd. per cubic foot Swedish 11- 
inch rod wood plank sells at 6d. to 7d. the lineal 
foot; the wbito wood, at 3d. to 6d. 

Memel timiHjr is the produce of the Scots 
pine, PinuM tyhaaris; the Swedish, of Abie$ tx- 
ceUa or ctrnmwnit, our spnioo-fir; the Canadian 
red pino is the Pi%ya rtiino$a ; the yellow pine 
Uio riwoM variahilUt Jtc. 

Oreouhouso and hothouse lights manufeoturod 
in London, 1 4*iiioh yeUow deal, from 9d. to 1 Od. 
per foot suporficiaL 2-inch ditto, from lOd. to 
ild. per foot superficial, priming and glaring 
inoluded. Hothouaes of &e usual forms, best 
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Memel timber^ erected at 2id. per superfidal 
foot^ meaeurisg over the whole sur&ce for 
timber, and 24 a per foot for workmanship on 
the same. Hothouse roofs finished, the glass 
being 16 and 21 ounce to the foot, and in sizes, 
8 £e^ long by 1 foot in breadth, at the rate of 
Is. 8d. to Is. 6d. per supexficial foot. Dench's 
patent hothouses are, for economy in the first 
instance, the most economical wo have seen ; 
we only regret that any timber should he em- 
ployed in them, as all combinations of timber 
and metallic substances are, we think, objection- 
able. His principle of glazing without putty is 
good, and his rate of ch^os exceedingly mc^e- 
rate, as will be seen by his prospectus, wherein 
he offers to deliver at any railway station or 
wharf round London, the whole material of a 
hothouse, exclusive of the brick wall it stands 
on, at the rate of Is. 2d. per foot superficial. 
The glass used being from 1 to 2 feet wide, and 
3 feet long, fitted with brass locks, lines, pulleys, 
quadrants, &c. ; the little woodwork used being 
primed, and the whole marked so as to be 
readily fitted up. As examples, we may state 
that the cost of one of his patent houses, 124 
feet long, 9 feet wide, amoimts only to 
£16, 12s. 6d,, and of another, 40^ feet long, and 
16 feet wide, containing 1,123 feet su{)crficial, is 
£05, lOs. 2d. 2-inch Baltic timber of the best 
quality, primed, and glazed with crown glass, 6 
inches by 4 inches, and painted two coats stone 
colour, we have Inwl erected near Edinburgh at 
from lid, to Is. Id. j^er foot superficial. Sashes 
of the best Memel timber, 6 feet 6 inches 
long by 3 feet 7 inches wide, with checked 
astragals, and iron stinining-bor, the side-rails 
2J inches square ; the top-rail the same size ; 
buttom ditto 3 inches broad by 2^ inches 
thick ; and astragals 1 4 inches deep, and 1 inch 
thick at the shoulder, are made for us at DiU- 
keith, to order, at 8s. 6d. each. The same 
size of sashes, with the astragals grooved to 
receive the gloss, at 7s. 3d. each, not glazed 
or painted. 

Carpenters’ or joiners’ wages per day 58. 6d., 
Loudon masters* prices. Ditto Scotch prices, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 

IRONWORK AS USED IN HOTHOUSE- 
BUILDING. 

The groat variations in the price of iron, 
arising from extraordinary demands, and other 
causes, render it impossible to give a list of 
prices that shall remain long exactly the same. 
The following will, however, be found suffi- 
ciently correct to enable gardeners and their 
employers to calculate the cost of a hothouse to 
within a pound or two of its actual expense. 

W9 may hero also remark, that it is better to 
contract for hot-water pipes by measure than by 
weight, as by BO doing it holds out an induce- 
ment to the manufackiror to cast them thin to 
save his metal; whereas, if contracted for by 
weight, the cose, in the hands of some people, 
would bo different AH hot-water pipes should 
bo cast vertically, and not horizont^ly. 

Sootdi, priest.— 4-inoh spiggot-and-faucot pipes, 
proved at 200 feet pressure, 2s. 6d., 2 b. 10(i to 


88. per lineal yard. 8-inch ditto, 2 b. 8<L t<r 
28. 6d. per yard. 2-inch ditto. Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. 
per yard. 8-inch ditto, 8 b. 5d. per yard. 6-inch 
ditto, 8 b. 7d. per yard. 50 feet in length of a 
4-inch pipe contain 272 lb. of water, and every 
square foot of cast-iron plate or pipe 1 inch 
thick wi^ upon an average, weigh 40 lb. The 
above prices are taken a variety of esti- 
mates before us, furnished within the last two 
years, and may be considered a fiur average of 
Scotch prices at the foundry. 4-mch pipes are 
the most generally used, although 3-inch ones 
may be advantageously employed for heating 
pits, greenhouses, &a The usual length of 
hot-water pipes is 9 feet, and the maximum 
thickness should not exceed f of an inch, and 
such a pipe should weigh 1 cwt. 1 quarter 10 lb., 
and should cost, upon an average, 8 b. 6d. 
Elbows, bends, &c., are charged by weight or 
by double measure; and, unless of extraordi- 
nary forms, requiring new moulds to be made 
expressly for them, are charged at from 9s. 4d. 
to lOs. per cwt Gutters for ridge-and-furrow 
roofs, and ornamental tubular columns, are 
charged the same as abova Flange joints will 
cost for white lead, millboard, canvass, india- 
rubber collars, or hempen cord, inclu^g la- 
bour, Is. 6d. each, inclusive of workmanship. 
Nuts and bolts for ditto, as well as for putting 
together wrought iion boilers, will cost 4d. 
per lb. 

London 'price of hot-water pipes, 7s. 6d. to 
88. 6d. per cwt Ditto cast-iron lain-water pipes, 
2 inches in diameter, Is.; 24-inch, Is. 3d.; 
3-inch, la 6d. per lineal yard. Cast-iron gut- 
ters, 4 inches iu diameter, Is. 2d. O. G. gutters, 
4 inches, Is. 2d.; 44 inches, Is. 6d. per lineal 
yard. 

Scotch prices, — Cast-iron gutters, or roans, 
hulf-checked into each other, with screws and 
nuts complete, 3 iuches wide, 4d. per lineal foot ; 
4 inches wide, which is safest for the front of 
ordinary hothouses, fid. per lineal foot. Angle 
bends, 6d. extra each size. Rust, for .joining 
hot- water pipca Ijd. per lb. Furnace fronts 
and doors, fdl mount^, 128. to 14 b. per cwt. 
Furnace bars, 7 b. to 8s. per cwt. Dampers and 
soot- traps, mounted complete, 12a to 14a per 
cwt. 

Wrought-iron small screw bolts and nuts, 4d. 
per lb. Ditto large, 34d. Cramps, 3d. Strong 
brackets for shelves, fid, Wrought-iron columna 
with caps and bases, 2d. per lb. We pay in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh fis. per day, exclu- 
sive of travelling expenses, and can send excellent 
workmen to fit up boilers and pipes in the best 
manner to any part of the country, at that rate. 
In England the charges are somewhat higher, 
but we have never paid more than 6a 6d. or 7a 
per day. These prices are taken when pig-iron 
is at 38a per ton, and malleable, iron at 1208. 
per ton. 

BOILERS. 

Boilers, for general purposes, are either of 
cast-iron, or of plates of liveable iron, put to- 
gether by overlapping the joints, and securing 
them wi& wrought-iron bolts and nuta They 
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m both duuqged by or by the number 

of gellont of weter they oontain ; but in geneiml 
by weight dose boileni of inalleible<iron plates 
cost about 20a. per owt Cast-iron boilers^ oast 
in loam, will oost about haJf t^ sum, say Hs. 
per cwty although in some oases ohari^ 10s. 
best nmlleable-iron boilers, i of an inoh in thick- 
ness, in plates, securely bolted and riveted, 
80& per cwt, S^toh prices. We in ^neral use 
wrought-iron boilers of the above thicknoes nil 
roun^ but some prefer to use them I of an 
inoh in the bottom, and on the sides and 
top. — Of the latter thicknesses are the boilers 
us^ in the New Reform Club House, Pall Mall, 
London. Bolts and nuts, 4^(1 per lb. 

E^imaU of Prices. 

The oost of furnishing a brick wall with eyed studs, 
at the rate of 5000 to 100 square yards,’ the studs 
weighing 40 lb., at 2d. per lb., . jt‘0 6 8 

With common cast-iron square-headed 
nails, 5000 to the lOO sauare jTirds, 
at IM. per lb., weight Jo lb. ’ . o 6 .3 

Cost of wiring 100 square yards with 
iron wire, requiring 000 drilled suids, 

SOs. 1*200 yards iron wire, (No. 12,) 

112 lb., at 3.Jd. per lb., £\, 12s. 8d., 3 2 8 

Ditto, with copper wire, (No. 1,^,) will 
cost, for 100 square yards, . . 5 17 0 


CAST AND WROUGHT IRON FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES USED IN HOTHOUSES. 

Cast-iron rafters are usually 4 inches deep, 
and 4 an inch thick, cost from 8s. to lOa per 
cwt.; and for the same may be purchased 
spouting, pillars, wall-plates, &c. Sashes cast in 
a piece, if not large, lOs. to 12«. per cwt. Cast- 
iron astragals, or sash-bars, of the size and weight 
of 1 Ib. to the lineal foot, lOs. to 128. per cwt., 
cast vertically. Castriron footpaths of elegant 
patterns, from lls. to 12a per cwi;. If laid on 
rails, and 18 inches wide, at la 6d. per square 
foot ; without rails, at Is. per 8q\iare foot Cast- 
iron espalier railing, of good fonn and sufficient 
strength, weighs about 1 ton per 100 running 
feet, and may be purchased at from jCIO to 4*12 
per ton. 

^ there is little difference between the 
weight of cast and wrought iron, the following 
table may be useful, and is taken from Skir- 
ving’s calculations : — 


The following are Sooldi priooe 

Half-inch square bar oocti porlbi.yd. 

Five-eighth ditto, . 6d. 

Three-quarter ditto, . 2d. „ 

Seven-^hth ditto, . Is. Od. ,, 

Inch ditto, ... la Sd. „ 

Inch and one-eighth ditto, la 7d. „ 

One and a quarter ditto, 2k. Od. „ 

One and a hidf ditto, 2a lid. ,, 


Half-inch roimd bar costs 8d. 
Five-eighth ditto, 5d. 

Throe-quarter ditu^ 7d. 

Seven-eighth ditto, W. 

Inch ditto, . . la Od. 

Inch and one-cighth ditto, la. Sd. 
One and a quarter ditto, Is. 7d. 
One and a half ditto, 2s. 3d. 
-exclusive of workmanship. 


per lin. yd. 


CEME.VT8. 

The cements in general use in Scotland are — 

Coldcrwood cenieiit, tia 61L j>er barrel of 3 
cwt. in Kdiiiburgh ; in Glasgow the saiiie. 

i^rroa’stowunosH cement, manufactured iu 
Edinburgh, 1(»«. |»er IkiituI of 3 cwt. 

Broxbuni cement, from Ss. to lOa per bar- 
rel of 3 cwt. — inferior iu quality. 

Mulgravc or Atkinson h cement — excellent — 
148., in Edinburgh, Leith, or Glasgow, per bar- 
rel of 24 cwl. 

Dark Roman t*cmont, Hs. jicr barrel of 24 
ew't., in Edinburgh, Leith, or Glasgow — gooil 
quality. 

Roman cement is sold m London at 2s. per 
bushel, 6s. 3d. per barrel, and weighs 60 lb. |Hjr 
bushel. Laid on brick at 2s. 2d. per square 
yard. 

Metallic cement is sold in London at about 
Is. 3d. per bushel, and weighs 100 Ib. per 
bushel. 

Mastic is sold in London at about 4a per 
cwt. This cement is the same as trowelled 
stucco. 

10 barrels of good cement, with the proper 
proportion of sharp sand, will plaster a rood of 
36 superficial yards on the face of the wall 
brickw’ork for tanks or reservoirs to contain 

vkuber. 

36 bushels of cement, and an equal 
tity of sharp sand, will do one rood of 
wori(. 


Half-inch square bar, per linofil foot, 
weighs .... 
Five-eighth ditto, 

Three-quarter ditto, 

Seven-eighth ditto, . 

Inch ditto, .... 
Inch and one-eighth ditto, . 

One and a quarter, ditto, 

One and a half ditto. 


lb. os. 

0 134 

1 6 

1 14 

2 9 
8 6 

4 4 

5 4 

7 8 


Half-inch round bar, per lineal foot, 
Five-eighth ditto. 

Three-quarter ditto, . 

Beven-i^ih ditto, . 

Inch ditto, 

In^ and one-eighth ditto, . 
t>ne and a quarter ditto, 

One and a half ditto, 


0 lOi 

1 0 

1 8 
2 0 
2 10 
8 5 

4 1 

5 14 


Portland cement, 28. 3d. per bushel, London 
price, weighs 3 cwt 16 lb. per barrel. This is 
considered the strongest cement in use, and 
therefore takes more sand. 


HTONE-MASONS’ WORK. 

On account of the weight of this material, 
the difficulty with which some quarries are 
worked compared with others, and the di fta n ^ 
it has often to bo transported, the price of stone 
varies considerably. 

The principal pavement stone in Sootland is 
that of Arbroath and Caithness ; the former 
costing from 2d. to 4d, per square foot, accord- 
ing to thickness, at the quarry. Other diatriots 
produce pavement of varied quality, as may be 
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well mppoeed in e oonntry eboonding in rooks 
and <|uiurri6s. The common stone pavement 
used m Bdinbuxgh costs 8d. per square fbot^ 
delivered* 

Avhroaiikpcmmemt costs in Edinbuigh, when 
cut to requ&ed sues, and 8 inches in thickness, 
la. per superficial foot, laid on sand or engine 
ashes. Second price and quality, as regards 
size, lOd. per foot. 

Ditto, at Leith and Glasgow, for material only, 

4 id. to fiid. per foot, straightened at the edges 
and squared at the ends. 

Ditto, half-polished, or rubbed on one side, 
6id* per superficial foot. 

Ditto, fidl-polished on one side, 7id. per 
superficial foot. 

N.B. — Price depending on thickness. 

Caithness pavementy cut to any dimension 
given, 4 id. to fid. per superficial foot, the sides 
and ends cut straight, delivered at Leith and 
Glasgow. 

Ditto, half-polished, or rubbed, 6 id. per su- 
perficial foot, at ditto. 

Ditto, polished above, sides and ends squared 
to joint, 7id. per foot at ditto. The above 
1 i-iiieh thick. 

N.B.— Price depending on thickness. 

The principal pavement stones in England 
are Yorkshire and Portland. 

Y^orksfure parement, about 2 inches in thick- 
ness, costs, in London, from £2, 5s. to £2, lOs. 
per 100 superficial feet, and weiglis 1 ton 5 cwt. 
The same, 2i inches thick, weighs 1 ton 15 cwt., 
or 39 lb. per superficial foot, and costs, in Lon- 
don from £2, lOs. to £2, Ifis. per 100 super- 
ficial feet. Ditto, 3 inches thick, weighs 2 tons 

5 cwt., or 504 lb. per foot, and costs in London 
from £2, IGs. to £3 per 100 superficial feet. 

3-inch Yorkshire tooled or wrought pave- 
ment, for shelves, &c., costs, at Bedworth, 
Warwickshire, Is. 2d. per superficial foot. Ditto, 
rubbed for floors, Is. 4d. Ditto, for stops, 2s. 
fid. per foot 24-inch ditto, laid in London, 7d. 
per superficial foot. 

Marston pavement, for floors. Is. per foot; 
wrought steps. Is. fid. per superficial foot 

Portland pavement , — This pavement, 1 inch 
thick, weighs 11 4 lb. per superficial foot, and 
costs in Loudon Is. per superficial foot. 

The best stones in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh are Craigleith, Hailes, Redhall, 
Humble, Biniiie, and Gronton. By experiments 
made by the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, the 
tensile strength of these was found to be os fol- 
lows 


Craigleith stone, 
Hailes, 

Redhall, . 

Humbie, 

Binnie, 

Granton, not tested. 


Breaking 
weight 
. 4531b. 

. 38fi „ 

. 826 „ 

. 283 
. 279 


The compressive strength was as under : — 

lb. 

Craigleith gave way to a pressure of 4900 
Humbie „ „ 8740 

HaUes „ „ 8fi80 

Redhall „ „ 8220 

Binnie „ „ 2620 

VOL. I. 


BetOes ^rrypawmmt^ a oalebrated quarry 
near EdinourgL — Pavement or coping m gsw. 
den walls, 8 inches thick, wrought flat on tiie 
bed, both edges droved, and the top and bot^ 
tom edges 3 inches d^, droved and joipta 
made fiihr. Delivered in Edinburgh, 18 inches 
broad, lOd. per lineal foot Do. coping, 8 inches 
thick, and 16 inches broad, wrought all round. 
Is. per foot lineal 

Portland stone. — This celebrated stone weighs 
1 cwt. 1 qr. per cubic foot, and costs in London 
from 2s. to ^ fid. per foot 

The midland counties of England are chiefly 
supplied with stone from Kettelbrook, Tikesall, 
Derby, Stoke, and Wheatly; the east from 
Whitby; the west from Bath and Monmouth- 
shire ; and the south from the isles of Portland 
and F^rbeck. 

At Elford, in Staffordshire, stone for ashlar, 
dressed and built, 2s. fid. per cdbic foot ; rubble 
at Is. 104 d. per cubic foot 

The red sandstone of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, in large blocks, of half a ton each, costs 
6 s. per ton at the quarries ; smaller sizes, 3 b. to 
4s. per ton, and for rubble, 2s. per ton. 

Pennant stone — a superior kind of hard grey 
sandstone, found within the limits of the Bristol 
coal formation — rises in large blocks, and costs 
at quarry fis. per ton. 

Isle of Purheck stone, in blocks fit for ashlar, 
9 to 14 inches thick on the face, and from 6 to 
15 inches deep on the bed, tooled or dressed, 
costs Is. 3d. per superficial foot. 

Ditto, 9 inches to 14 thick in the face, and 
from 6 to 9 inches deep on the bed, tooled and 
dressed, Is. Id. per superficial foot. 

Ditto, steps, 4 feet 6 inches to 6 feet 6 inches 
in length, and fi inches thick, costs lOd. per 
lineal foot. 

Ditto, for window sills, from 3 to 4 feet 6 inches 
in length, Is. 2d. per lineal foot. Ditto, 4 feet fi 
inches to 5 feet in length, Is. 5d. per lineal 
foot Ditto, curb, 6 inches thick, and from 10 
to 12 inches deep, costs 44d. per lineal foot. 

Ileadmfjton freestone, near Oxford, (inferior in 
quality,) lOd. per cubic foot in quarry. Harder 
and better quality from same place. Is. 2d. per 
foot Ashlar from same vaiies according to 
thickness; in blocks at quarry, from 54d. up- 
wards. 

Combe Dovm hath stone costs in London 28. to 
2 a fid. per cubic foot. 

EDINBURGH TRICEa 

Hailes Q'tutiTy stone, 4 inches thick, 1 foot 6 
inches broad, wrought all round, and delivered 
in Edinburgh, Is. fid. per lineal foot for material 
and workmanship. 

Binnie Quarry stone. — Hewing and polishing, 
7d. per superficial foot, for labour only. Ditto, 
per foot cubic, at quarry, la 4d. 

QranUm and (^aigl^ik quarries, — Soles and 
lintels, neatly droved, Is. fid. per lineal foot. 

KiUalie Quarry, Fifeshire, — A fine soft sand- 
stone. Soles, lin^s, &c., la 2d. per lineal ibot, 
droved, labour and material; and la 4d. per 
foot polished. Droved hewing, do., 4d. per foot 
superficial, for labour only. 

5 B 
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RMUwfk for foundations and ordinary par> 
pooe8-*-*S0 ordinary oart^ or nearly SO tons of 
stones to a rood of S6 square yards, of a S-feet 
wall, £10 par rood, the builder finding all mate- 
rials. Thtt is the top prioe, but, of course, 
varying according to the distance from the 
quarry, state of roads, turnpikes, &c. In some 
parts of the country, where the stone is soft, 
and the quarry near, the same can be done for 
from £5 to £7 per rood. For 1 8-inch rubble 
widls, as above, £7, lOs. to £3, properly bonded 
with headers going through the wall in alternate 
courses, and at distances say from 5 to 8 feet; 
Wishaw, Lanarkshire, £6, 15s. 

Rubble-work in foundations, proprietor find- 
ing all material, and digging out foundations. 
556. per rood for 2-feot walls, for labour only. 

Laying coping, 2d. per lineal foot. 

AVERAGE PRICES t)F MASON-WORK IN THE NEIGII- 

BOl'RHOOI^F DALKEITH, 1852— Bl’ILDER FIND- 
ING ALL MATERIAL AND SCAFFOLDING. 

Common nibble building, walls 2 foi't 
thick, . . |»er «uj>. 3 'd. 4s. 2d. 

Additional, if faced with |»ick-dre«»e<l 
coursers, . . . ite, ti<l. to 4s. fKl. 

Square-built nibble- work, ,, fm. 2 d 

Droved ashlar, . , IK?r foot Is. bd. 

Broached do., (chimney-t»t|>s,) (►s. 1(^*1. 

Comers, . . }»or lineal fo<*t Is. t»*l. 

Rybats, Is. Si. 

Sills and lintels, . . Is. 4<I. 

Mason per day, lioudon, Cs. Scotch wage, 
38. 6<L (adr average. 

L1.ME AND SAND. 

One ton of stone lime, such as is in use in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
will build a rood of hollow brick wall ; and 1 
tons of the same will build a rood of a solid 
brick wall, if the material is not wasted. Each 
ton of lime will take 2 4 tons of sharp river 
fsand. 

The price of such lime is pretty generally, 
throughout Scotland, fts. per ton, delivered 
within six miles of the kiln. In districts where 
fuel is expensive, it is rather higher. Sand 
varies in price, according to local circumstances 
even from dd. to Gs. per load, much dcpicnding 
on the distance it lias to be carried. Sea sau<l 
should never be used for building purposes 
upon any account whatever, on account of the 
quantity of salt contained in it. In the ncigli- 
iMorho^ of London, and throughout the whole 
range of the chalk formation, chalk dime is in 
general use; whereas, throughout the range of 
the limestone formation, stone lime is used. 

The greystone lime, and the blue lias lime, 
are undoubtedly the best for building purposes, 
and hence they are recommended for the best 
kind of work. Chalk lime is recommended for 
plastering, for which purpose it is said by some 
arahitects to be better adapted than any other. 
Mr Skirving, a London surveyor of respectability, 
aaya — 

* The London cbalk lime, when well mixed 
with a double proportion of sharp sand, is quite 
safficient for the general purposes in which it is 
need. 


**006 handrod of dialk lima oontiihia is 
bushels, and weighs 9 cwU 8 or., tad M sold at 
the London whaHk at Sa per handled 
lime per hundred, of the samo qualitj, and of 
the some weight, sella at 12a. 

** Sand per yard of 18 buahola weighs 1 ton, 
and costs in Ixindon 48.** — Skirtn^$ Lkt of 
Prices. 

Chalk lime, 7d. per busliel at the wharf. It 
is generally sold by the chaldron, and 10a. is an 
average price. Two loads of lime allowed to 
the rod of 272 foot, and 4 loads of sand, at 
28. 6d. per load or ton. 

Stone litne or Porkituf lime, 16s. per chaldron. 

(rfc^Ume linUt from Mersthaui, near Reigatc, 
Surrey, 14«. jK*r cbaldrou, but varying in price 
accoriiing to the eretiit given. Present price. 
Gs. |>or yard of 22 bui»bels. One chaldron of 
Dorking lime will takc^ 4 charts of Thanies sand, 
and build 1 rood of brickwork, if properly maile 
up. ThanR> Muid, 2h. Gd. per ton in London. 

Scotch lime, 9rt, per ton, including cartage, 
say to the distance of G or 7 miles from the 
kiln. Price at the kiln, from 6s. Ctl. to Ts. 
j»er ton, nrcoiiliiu' to (pinlity. (hie ton of lime 
and 24 of Hiujd are alloui-d to do a ixhhI of .36 
jardsKUpcrficiid, 15 inches thick. Price of sand 
2h. per load, unlcBs carte<l a great distance. It 
will take one-third more lime for stone building 
than for brick, at any thickness — say rubble 
stone wall 15 inches in thickness, and brick the 
same. 

One bushel of unsluked lime absorbs five 
gill Ions of water. 

Lime in the neighbourhood of Oxford, Gs. per 
quarter of H biisliels. 

Lioji litnef at Newport, Monmouthshire, 98. 
pcT duKcii bushels of 8 gallons eocli. Tliis is 
c.xecllcut lime, equal to most cements. 

GLASS AND GLAZING. 

British sheet glass can bo purchased for cash 
in crates, 1 6 oz. to the square foot, in sixes up to 
40 inches in length, at from 34d.to Is. per foot ; 
21 oz. from 5d. to Is. 3ti ; 26 oz. from GJd. to 
Is. 6d. ; .T2 oz. from 9d. to Is. 9d., according to 
first, second, third, or fourth quality. These 
average in thick ness respectively, y*,, 75, and 

of an inch each. If taken in boxes contain- 
ing 200 each, 16 oz., from 24d. to 6d. per foot 

ROUGH PLATE-OIJISS. 

4'incJi thick, g-inch tlilok. 
per foot per foot. 
Plates under 35 inebos long, Is. Id. Is. Sd. 

,. „ 75 ,, Is. Sd. Is. 4d. 

„ 100 „ . Is. 4d. Is. 6d. 

,, aliovo 100 ,, Is. Ckl. Is. 9d. 

Crown glass for ordinaiy putposos, in squares 
8 inches by 6 inches, to 10 inches by 8 inches, 
if taken in boxes containing 100 superficial feet, 
2d. per foot ; above this sise, if taken in the 
above quantities, 24d. to Sd. per foot. Qreon- 
tiutod crown gloss, S^d. per foot. As regards 
quality, 2d crown, not exceeding 1 4 inches by 
10, 7d.; Sd crown, 6d.; 4th crown, 44d. ; com- 
mon crown, 84d.; and coarse crown, 8d. ppr 
foot, when taken in small lota. Extra thjtik 
crown of same dimensions, lOd., 9d., 64d., j 
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tnd id., respoctiTely. Bending, 6 d. ; obecuring, 
id . ; and flattening, fld. per foot 
^eet*glaBS tilea, No. 16, 6 d.; No. 21, 8 d.; 
No. 26, Ifld. ; Na 82, la. each. 

RuiidCi patent ehek^Um tiUi for roofs of eonr 
mrvatoriee, vineriett grunhxmteSf for dcylighU 
of laardioviea, mark^^ dse, — This tile requires no 
aaah, and it leavea neither wood nor putty ex- 
poaed. The flange joint of the tile is covered 
with a metal bead. It is made 84 to 40 inches 
long, and about 11 inches broad, generally 


of 21 -os. sheet glaaa; and, including fixing in 
any ordinary situation, costa lid. to Isl per 
foot, and, the betffings, is fiiBy bheimr 
than ordinary rafter and glased sash roo( while 
subsequent repairs of putty and paint are 
altogether avoided. 

Glass slates, 20 inches by 10 inches, No. 16, 
7d.; No. 21, lOd.; No. 26, Is.; Na 82, 
Is. 3 d. each. These numbers have reference to 
the weight in ounces per foot, and average in 
thickness 1 ^ 3 , 1 ’v, i, and 1 ^ inches in thickness. 


Glass Slates, (drilled with holes for the reception of the nails by 
which to fasten them,) cost each : — 






l-13th 

1-lOth 

1- 

Bth 

l-6th 

1. 

4th 

S-Sths 






inch 

inch 

inch 

inch 

inch 

indi 






thick. 

thick. 

thick. 

thick. 

tliick. 

tliick. 







s. 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Duchess, 

24 

by 

12 

1 

6 

1 

10 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

S 

6 

6 

0 

Small imperial. 

20 


14 

1 

5 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

7 

3 

i 

5 

9 

Small duchess, 

22 


12 1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

2 

1 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

6 

6 

Countess, 

20 

10 1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

10 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

9 

4 

6 

Viscountess, 

18 


10 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

0 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Lar^e ladies, 
Ladies, 

l(i 


10 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

10 

2 

8 

3 

8 

16 


8 

0 

11 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1 

8 

2 

0 

3 

3 

Doubles, 

13 

fi 

7 

0 

10 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

6 

1 

8 

3 

0 


lochhead’s patent perforated glass for 

VENTILATION, 
per foot. 

Best quality, Gs. 3d. to 98. according to size. 
Second do., 4s. 3d. to Cs. 9d. „ 

Third do., Ss. to Ss. Cd. „ 

All fractional parts <f inches will he charged 
fall inches. 


BAILLIE’S PATENT TRANSPARENT SLIDE VALVE 
VENTILATORS, OP WHICH JOHN RUSSELL IS SOLE 
LICENSED MAKER IN EDINBURGH. 


Plain edge, . . from (Is. Od. 

Smooth edge, . . ,,78. (id. I 

Polished edge, . . „ lOs. 6d. j 

Plain edge without valve, ,, 4s. Od. ) 


Upwards 
according 
to size. 


Made to any size on the daylight dimension of 
the opening into which the ventilator is to be 
placed being supplied — the height being distin- 
guished from the breadth. 

The slide valve can be made to move upwards, 
downwards, or sidewards. 

Crown glass of best quality, 9 inches X 22 
inches, and 12 oz. per foot, SJd. to 4d. Superior 
cro^vn, manufactured by Haijjlcy, stronger than 
16-oz. sheet, and of a uniform thickness and 
great transparency, 44d. to 5id. per foot. 
Patent rough plate, now much used for hot- 
house roofs, 4 of an inch thick, weighing 2 lb. 
to the square foot, of an inch in thickness, 
weighs 3 lb. ; j of an inch, 4 lb. per foot. 


Patent Rough Plate-Glass. 

Packed in Crates, for cutting up of the sizes as manufactured. 

30 inches wide, and from 40 to 50 long. 

Or 20 „ „ 50 to 70 „ , 


In Squares, cut to the sizes ordered. 

Under 8 by 6, 

8 by 6, and under 10 by 8, 

10 by 8, „ 14 by 10, 

14 by 10, ,, 1 J feet sup., if not over 20 inches long, 

1^ feet sup. ,, 3 „ if not above 30 inches long, 

3 ,, ,, 4 


4 ;; 


6 

„ 35 


0 

5 „ 


6 

„ 40 


0 

3 


8 

45 


0 

8 „ 


10 

„ 55 


0 

10 


12 

. „ 70 

>1 

0 

12 

Quarries, 

>9 

15 

85 

H 

o' 


4-inch 

thick. 


s, d, 
0 6 


3-16ths 

inch 

Uiick. 


s. d. 
0 8 


0 4 
0 4A 
0 5 
0 

0 6 


0 8 
0 


0 10 
0 11 
1 0 


i|-inch 

thick. 


s, d, 
0 10 


0 7 
0 8 
0 9 

0 9 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 } 
0 11 

1 0 
1 1 
1 2 


Note. —Squares are charge^ according to the superficial contents, except where the length exceeds 
the restriction above, in which case the higher price is charged, urrespeotive of the ooutenti. 
Irregular shapes are charged as squares. 
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Tht kindi of f^Mm need in hothouae erootion 
are Bd^ peteiit pkie, rough plate, 

patot rougli plate, crown of Taiiooe quaiitieai 
Ikiiiah dieik, and dteet 

London diaigee & glaaors per day, Sa. 
Edinburgh town chaigee for do^ 4& to 4 b. 6<L ; 
country, de. per day. London prioo of beat old 
putty, M per lb. Edinburgh price, Sd. per 
pound Black putty, 4d. 


PHOPAGATING GLASSES. 


2 inches diameter. 

Os. 2d. each. 

8 „ 

. 

(»s. 3il. „ 

4 „ 


IM. 4d. ,, 

5 „ 


Os. tWl. 

6 


1^. fid. 

7 


Os. lOd. 

8 „ 


Is. Od. „ 

9 „ 


Is. 2d. .. 

10 „ 


Is. 4d. ., 

11 


Is. fid. 

12 

»» 

2s. Od. .. 

13 „ 


28. fid. 

14 ,. 


3a. t»d. .. 

15 „ 


4s. Od. 

Indies 

dauDeter. 

3 

GLASS F1a)WFK-IH>TS. 

With 

laucen. 

3d. (>n. 4>,d. each. 

4 

Ow. M. 

7.1, d. ., 

5 

»»«. 7d. 

<»s. 1(M,,1. 

6 

Ok. 9d. 

Ih. lU. .. 

7 

Is. 0*1. 

Is. twl. 

8 

Ik. 3d. 

Is. 10., d. „ 

0 

Ik. 

2s, VA, 

10 

2«. Od. 

3s. <k1. ,, 


♦I’ALVTINCi. 

Ston<K?olour, thiclf for hothou-sc work, 5(1. 
per lb. Lead-colour, thick, .5(1. per lb. Pre- 
pared oil, la. per quart in Edinbui^h; .5-^. (kl. 
per gallon in Loudon. Boiled linseed oil, 
same price — a gallon of either weighs 9 lb. 
6 oz. Cold-dra^Ti linseed oil, lid. jier quart 
in Edinburgh ; in London, 4 h. per gallon. 
Painters’ wages in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 4s. to 
4 h. 6d., Perth and Aberdeen, 3s. 9cl to 4s. per 
day ; in London, 6s. per day — both masters* 
prices. Painting in imitation of oak, outside- 
work for garden dfX)r», Ac., Is. 3d, jmr sujKjr- 
ficial yard, including Tarnishing, in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Ac.; Is. 6d in London. White-loi^ 
thick, 4d. per lb., or X'l, 14s. j>er cwt. in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow; £2 in London. Turpen- 
tine, Sd. per quart in Edinbuigh, Glasgow, Ac.; 
in London, 4a. to 48. 6(L per gallon, and weighs 
8 lb. 6 oz. White-lead, dry, £\, 6 b. per cwt; 
do., in beat paint ^1> 7 k.; 2d quality, £1, 5a. ; 
3d, £1, Ss. per cwt. Newcastle prices, when 
taken in quantity, say of 3 or 4 cwt.: Grocn 
paint, la. to la. 2^1. per lb. generally; Bixinze- 
colour, in two coats on iron railing, 7d. per 
yird ; do. on wooden doors, 9(L Stone-colour, 
and Tarnished in four coats on walla or plaster, 
lid. per auperficial yard; do., two ooata on 
wood, 6d. i^r yard; do., three coats on do., 
Bd. per yard Stone-colour, in two ooata on 
roofs of hothouses, 5d. per y^ ; do., in three 
coats, 7d. to 8<L The aboTs pricesof painting are 


tlw Bdinl«iis^» d»«w »d tn fmltyiMMni 

throughout Sootlaiid. IflhemMihftfttOfDto 
the oouptey, the carriage of the inat«4ehij their 
travelliiig capeawM, and an aUownea of li. to 
Is. 8<L per day, to be addad to thalr ntml wi^ 
if the work is to be done by the day. 

Fainting in all oonunon ooloitra, once In oil, 
including knotting, is charged in Looto Sd. 
per superficial yanl; twice in do., including 
stopping, fid. : and throe timom 7dL per yard 
superfii^ ; and for every additional ooat add 
2(L It is seldom that more than three coats are 
given to hotiiousc work at one time. We thinlr 
it better to give only two coats, and to repeat 
the o{)cmtion ever)* Mccond voar at the least 
The following are provincial prices for work 
done in tliroe eoaUi in lieat manner and with best 
maierial : — At Broomsgreve. fid. ; Cheltenham, 
9d. ; Gloucester, 9d. : Bedwortb, Warwickshire, 
fid., Tewke^huty*. 9d. — about the avemgos for 
England. Cluaning old work, rubbing down 
with janiiici^stone. or bnuging to be fit for 
lairing on the colour, is to be charged by the 
day. This is a vciy ntx^eiiwuy* ofieration, and 
uquircs to U‘ cjircfully done, particularly 
in the case of hothouse roofs, and to have 
the putty properly repaired. Bird and Miller's 
Butisccpiic uiincnd black paint, £\, da. )>er 
cwt. ; do.. su}»enor in quality, fur cordage and 
ciUivasK, A'l, fih. An economical paint for 
ironwork, hurdles, and iron fences, is com|>osed 
of I Mocklioim tar, j[ gas tor, laid on quite hot, 
in three coats— cost, | of a |)cnny j>or yard 
bupcrticial. Fainting tlio saiuo in oil would be 
nearly Cd. : the latter will lost only three 
years, while the former will lost nine. 

White-lead. £24 to £24, 10s. per ton. WTiito 
oxide of antimony, a new aubstitutc for the 
above, £12 per ton. — Liverpool wholesale prices. 

PLUMBER-WORK. 

The price of lead, like that of iron, is subject 
to consid(*rable variation, according to the state 
of the market. Cast lead in Loudon may bo 
taken at £1 per cwt., and in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow at £1, 2 k. as present price, February 
1 352. liecently a rise of nearly 25 per cent has 
taken idace. Milled load in London, £1, 2a., 
and in Edinburgh aud Glasgow, £1, 4s. Ditto 
for gutters, £1, 6«. in London, and £1, 5a in 
Edinbujgh and Glasgow. Solder in London, 
fid. per lb., and in Edinbuigh and Glasgow, 
lOd. 

London Pricafor Leaden Pipe* 

par lin. far Un. 

foot. loot. 

Half-inch boro, strong, Os, fid. ordinar}', Os. 4d. 
Tliroo-quartor ditto. Os. 7d. ,, Os. fidL 

Extra strf>ng ditto, . Is. Od. ,, 

One-inch ditto, . . Os. 9d. ,, Os. fid. 

One and a quarter ditto, Is. Od. ,, Os. lOcL 

One and a half ditto, Is. Od. „ Is. fid. 

Two-inch ditto, 2S. 2d. „ Is. 9d. 

Two and a half ditto, 2s. 6d. „ 2s. Od. 

In Englaod, plumbers usually ohoiga ao muoh 
per joint, acoordinff to the sise of the pipe. In 
ScoUaiid, the usual ptaciioe ia to ohai^ accord- 
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ing to the of solder nsed^ indodisg 

leboor. Thlslsttorisbyno mesittasatisihctoiy 
plan, as will appear by simply oonsidering that, 
m B^liidi praotioe, theohamis in proportion to 
the Bise of the pipe, and the price is fixed, as 
will be seen below, so that the less solder used 
the better for the master; while in Scotland, as 
the ohaige is chiefly on the solder, the plumber 
takes care to use a large, often an unnecessary 
quantity, and the cost of the joint is in propor- 
tion. The English practice is to chai^ for 
(including 1 foot of ppe) i-inch joint, 2d. ; 
i-inch joint, 2s. 4d. ; l>inch joint, 2s. 8d. ; 1 J-inch 
joint, ds.; l^inch joint, 3s. 6d.; 2-inch joint 
48 . 6 d., Stc, All joints exceeding the above 
diameters vary according to the size of the pipe. 

The following list of prices we are favoured 
with from a highly respectable firm ; and, as the 
weight per yard is given, they cannot fail to be 
useful. They may regarded also as the average 
price for Scotland. 

Half'inch pipe, 3 lb. to the yard, 5Jd. ; 4 lb., 9d. ; 

5 lb., lljd. i>er lineal yard. 

Threo-quarter-inch pipe, 6 lb. to the yard, llAd. ; 

7 lb.. Is. 3d. ; 8 lb., Is. 6d. 

One-inch pipe, 8 lb. to the yard. Is. 5d. ; 9 lb.. 
Is. 8id. ; 11 lb., Is. lOid. 

One-and-a-quartor-inch pipe, 12 lb. to the yard, 
28. 3d. ; 14 lb., 28. 7M. ; 16 lb., Ss. 
One-and-a-half-inoh pl|>e, 14 lb. to the yard, 
28. 7.1d. ; 16 lb , 3fi ; 18 lb., 3s. 41d. 

Two-inch pipe, 20 lb. to the yard, 3s. 9d. ; 22 lb., 
4s. lid. ; 26 lb., 48. lOid. 

£xtra Strong. 

Throe-quarter-inch, 9 lb. to the yard. Is. Sjd. 
Oue-inch, 12 lb. to the yard, 28. 3d. 
Ono-aiid-u-quarter-inch, 18 lb. to the yard, Ss. 4id. ; 
22 lb., 48. l.Jd. 

One-and-a-half-inch, 22 lb. to the yanl, 4s, lid. ; 
26 lb., 48. lOid. 

Two-inch, 31 lb. to tho yard, 5s. 7d. ; 35 lb., 
58. 9d. 

Average price of stopcocla in London. — ^inch, 
3s. ; J-inch, Ss. 9(1; 1-inch, 7s.; H-inch, 10s. 6d.; 
li-inch, 158. 

London prices for brats wafhers, wasterSf and 
plugs. — j-inch, la 6d. each; 1 -inch, 2a 6d,; IJ- 
inch, da 6(L ; 1 i-inch, 4s . ; 2-iuch, 6a 6d. ; 3-inch, 
16 b. 

Formerly, lead was much used for roans, or 
water-gutters; these have very properly given 
way to light (iast-iron ones, which are not only 
much cheaper, but also last much longer. 

Plumbers’ wages in London, fis. per day ; in 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, 4s. 
Lead-headed nails, ^th in Edinburgh and 
London, 6d. per dozen ; zinc tacks, Is. per lb., 
Ac. Ac. 

Milled lead, 6 lb. per superficial foot, suffi- 
cient for lining cisterns and covering ridges. 

7 lb. for gutters, and these should have a fall 
of 1 inch in 10 feet. 

5 lb. for aprons and flashings. 26 to 80 lb. 
to the superficial foot for leaden boilers, and 
these should be always of a cylindrical form. — 
Vide Boilers, fig. 219. 

8 lb. for water-runs, roans, or oaves-guttem. 


Cast-iron is, however, preferable. Where leaden 
ones are used, it is * advisable to introdnoe a 
l-inoh malleable-iron rod in outer edge of 4 
and 6dnoh roan^ and also smaller ones, in pro- 
portion to the size of the roans— such as, 8-fiidi 
would require i-inch rods to give stren^ and 
aasiat expanaion. 

In measuring plomber-worit, the lead on roofs 
is by the supe^dal foot, and is charged accord- 
ing to the weight per foot. 

WIRB-WOBK. 

Wrought-iron hurdles, for the permanent or 
temporary division of grounds, having double 
knees and prongs to fix them in the ground, 
requiring neither stones nor blocks, and which 
can be put up and taken down with facility : — 

For horses, cattle, and sheep, 2s. 6d. to 28. 9(L per 
lineal yard. 

Such hurdles should be of the following 
dimensions : — Length, 6 feet 6 inches each ; 
3 feet 6 inches high above ground, exclusive of 
the knees and prongs ; top bar, | diameter ; 
five under bars, each ^ inch in diameter; side 
uprights, Ij: inch by J inch; and the middle 
upright, 14 inch by 4 inch ; the average cost 
of which is Ss. per lineal yaid. But the pro- 
prietors of the St Leonard’s Works, Edinburgh, 
are now (1852) making hurdles of the above 
size at Is. 7}d. per lined yard, taking advantage 
of mechanii^ power, and an organised system 
of operating. 

For cattle and sheep, 2 b. 3d. to 2s. Cd. per lineal 
yard. 

For sheep and lambs, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lineal yaixL 
For deer and lambs, 4s. to 5s. 6d. per lineal yard. 

Portable hare and rdtbit hurdles . — When put 
up they resemble strained wire-fences of good 
pattern. These have long-kneed prongs to fix 
them in the ground, and are fetstened together 
at the ends with wire : — 

Price per lineal yard, 24 inches high, 2s. 6d., 
painted green. 

Price j)er lineal yard, 27 inches high, 2s. 9d,, 
painted green. 

Price per lineal jard, 30 inches high, Ss., painted 
green. 

Rabbit-proof wire-flake, or hurdle, diamond 
pattern, Ss. per yairi. 

Ditto, with vertical wires, 28. 6<i per yard. 
Wire continuous fences, with iron pillars and 
standards : — 

For horses, oatUe, and sheep. Is. 6<L to Is. 9(L per 
lineal yard. 

For oatue and sheep, Is. Sd. to Is. 6(L per lineal 
yard. 

For sheep and lambs. Is. to Is. Sd. per lineal yard. 

according to height, strength, and number 
wires. In curved lines, iron stays are required 
to give the necessary sweeps : these are charged 
Is. 6d. each extra. — Theee are Edinburgh pHoee, 
and include the erection of the femoee and 
the travelling expenses of the men, in all c 
where the older exceeds £26. 
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Those wishing for material only, will be 
supplied with the same, completely fitted and 
re^y to put up ; and printed instructions will 
be sent for the efficient erection of it, at the fol- 
lowing prices : — 

Prices, for fence 3 feet 6 inches high, hawg 
6 horizontal wires, with wrought-iron straining- 
posts I {-inch square for every 75 ya^s, com- 
plete with screwed eye-bolts for straining the 
wires, and wrought-iron intermediate standards 
1 i X I inch for every 8 feet distance : — 

For horses, cattle, and sheop, No. 4 wire, Is. |>or 
lineal void. 

For cattie and sheep, No. (3 wire, lOd. per linejil 
yard. 

For sheep and lambs. No. 8 wire, 9d. jxir lineal 
yard. 

Iron stays for cun’es. Is. each extra. 

Strong sta>*s for angles and extremes, 4a. (3d. and 
5s. tkl. each. 

'Wirt-fencet rtapled to wood suffic'wnfU to resist 
horses^ caJUle, sheepy and lambs . — A strong and 
efficient fence is formed by using wooden posts 
and uprights, instead of iron, at about the same 
expense as common paling. The wires are 
strained and kept tight by strong wooden posts 
let down *.? or 3 feet into the grountl, which are 
spurred with wooden stays, either below or above 
the surfiicc. Also the w^ii-cs are stapled to the 
sides of the intermediate uprights, which are 
driven a little way into the ground, and placed 
6 feet apart. One important advantage obtained 
by stapling the wires to the sides of the up 
rights is, that, when any of them decay, tho 
staples are simply pulled out : the wires are 
thus freed, and a new post can be put in the 
place of the old onca and the w'ires again 
stapled without the fence being taken down, or 
the least injured. * 

Prices, including cost of erection, and travel- 
ling expenses of workmen, when the order 
exceeds £'25 : — 

For horses, cattle, and sheop, 9d. to lOd. per lineal 
yard, with six wires ; 

For cattle and sheep, 7d to 9d. per lineal yard, 
with six wires ; 

For sheep and lambs, fid. to 7d. per lineal yard, 
with six wires, — 

according to their strength. The proprietor 
furnishes the wooden posts and uprights, and 
puts them into the ground. 

These fences may also be put up with iron 
straining-posts, plac^ at distances of about 70 
or SO yards, the intermediate posts being of 
wood, at Id. or 2d. per yard additional. 

Prices, for the materials of the above fences 
for wooden posts and uprights, having six hori- 
zontal wires, complete with staples and screwed 
eye-bolts for straining the wires : — 

For horses and cattle, No, 4 wire, Z^d. per linoal 
yard, with six wires. 

For cattle and sheep, No. 6 wire, 5)^d, per lineal 
yard, with six wires. 

For sheep and lambs, No. 8 wire, 4d, per lineal 
yard, with six wires. 


If with wrought-iron straining-pillars, for 
every 75 yards, Id. to IJd. per yand extra; or 
6s. fid. and 7s. fid. each. 

Printed instructions are given, with orders 
for erecting them. 

Delivered at Aberdeen, Inverness, Berwick, 
Newcastle, London, and Hull, at id. per yard 
extra, and deliver^ free at Liverpool and 
Glasgow. 

Plain hore-and-rabbit-proof strained wire- 
fences, with vortical straight wires, with 
wrought-iron uprights, and four horizontal 
wires, adapted for shrubberies and flower-gar- 
dens, from 28. fid., 3s., to 3s. fid. per linoal yard. 

Ornamental ditto, 3s., Ss. fid., to Ss. 9d. per 
lineal yard, according to tho height and strength 
of tho fence. 

Wire-netting of best queUity, with twisted 
selvages, for tho exclusion of hares and rabbits : — 

18 inches high. Os. 9d. j>er lineal yard, painted. 
24 „ „ Is. Od. „ „ 

30 ,, ,, Is. 3tl. ,, 

39 ,, ,, Is. fid. ,, „ 

Wire-netting, second qiLodity, adapted to tho 
same purposes as the above : — 

18 inches high, . 4.^d. per linoal yard, painted. 
24 „ ,, CkI. 

30 .. TAd. 

3fi ,, ,, 9d. ,, ,, 

Wire-netting fence for tho exclusion of sheep 
and lambs, made wider in tho mesh than tho 
above 

.3 feet high, ... Is. Od. to Is. 3fl. jior yard. 

3 feet fi inches high, Is. 3d. to Is. fid. „ 

All the above are Edinburgh prices, from 
** Treatise on Wiro-Fcucing, &c.,” by C. D. 
VouTig. 

Galmnised wire-nettvuf , — This netting is said 
to require no painting, os the atmosphere has no 
effect upon it. The London prices are — 

12 inches wide, 4d. per yanl ; 30 inches wide, S^d. 
per yanl. 

18 inches wide, 5 Jd. jior yard ; 3fi inches wide, lOii. 
Ijer yard. 

24 inches wide, 7d. per yard ; 48 inches wide, Is. Id. 
I>er yard. 

The same, not galvaniso^l, Id. per yard cheaper. 

Wire-netting of the kind called ** Improvo<i 
double mesh” is in meshes 1| inches to half 
the height, and 8| inches above- a very good 
means for excluding rabbits and hares. 

Double mesh net, 24 inches wide, and of the 
above size in the openings, fi^d. per yard, extra 
strong, 9d. per yard 

Ditto, 2 and 4 inches strong, 5id.; extra 
strong, 74d. per yard. 

Single mesh— that is, of tho same mesh 
tiiroughout the whole breadth — ]{-moh, light, 
7d.; ditto, strong, fid.; ditto, extra, Is. per 
yard. 

Ditto, 2-inch mesh, light, fid.; strong, 7 id; 
extra, lOd ^ ’ 

This netting is twice dipped in an anti-oorro- 
sive composition, and sent free to London or 
Hull. 
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FIRECLAY WATER-PIPES, 

(Of a Buperior both ob to McUerial and 

Manufactwref and in ^feet lengthB.) 

2- inch bore, 6d. per lin. yard ; 6-inch bore 1 b. 6d. do. 

3- inch do., 8d. do. 7-inch do., 2s. do. 

4- inch do.. Is. 8d. do. 9-inch do., 28. 9d. do. 

5- inch do.. Is. 8d. do. 10-inch do., 3b. 8d. do. 

12-inch bore, 4s. per lineal yard. 

16 inches by 9 inches, and 2 inches thick, 2s. 
per foot ; 24 inches by 18 inches, and 2 inches 
thick, 2s. 6d. per lineal foot These are ellip- 
tical, or egg-shaped pipes. 

As has been already noticed, the use of drain- 
tiles and earthenware tubes has completely 
superseded the brick drains formerly used for 
all sizes under twelve inches in diameter. 

Drain-tiles are used either laid upon a sole or 
floor of the same material ; or 2 tiles are laid 
one on top of the other, so as to form between 
them an elliptical opening for the water to pass 
through. 

Fire-tUes of the sarne Material. 

2'inch drain-tile, l.^s. per 1000, weighs 1 ton 2 cwt. 


3-inch do., 228. fid. 

do. 

do. 

1 ton 10 cwt. 

4-inch do., 80a. 

do. 

do. 

2 tons 5 cwt. 

6-inch do., 50s. 

do. 

do. 

4 tons 10 cwt. 


These tiles are from 13 to 14 inches long. 

Water-pipe earthenware tubes are a great im- 
j>rovement in conveying water without the loss 
of its bulk, and also because it can be conveyed 
any distance in a more perfect and purer state 
than if conveyed in iron or leaden pipes, and 
more so when coated with glass udthin. Indeed, 
when these pipes ore glazed the water is less 
deteriorated by passing through them than 
through any metallic pipes whatever. Nor is 
this the only advantage of earthenware pipes, 
as a glance at the prices of iron or leaden pipes 
will abundantly prove : — 




Per Yard. 

4-inch apigot- 

and -faucet. 

7d. in 3 feet lengths. 

5-inch 

ft 


9d. 

6-inch 

ff 

1b. 

Od. 

7-inch 

ft 

Is. 

3d. 

8-inch 


Is. 4M. 

9-inoh 


Is. 

fid. 

10-inch 

t* 

Is. 

9d. 

11 -inch 

tr 

2s. i 

[jd. 

12-moh 

tt 

2s. 

6d. 


If cash, deduct Id. per yard up to 6 inches ; 
2d upwards, to 12 inches, if glazed, double 
the above prices. These are the prices in the 
brick-fleld at Wishaw, near Hamilton, or de- 
livered at the railway one mile distant. 

BRICK PAVING. 

Paving floors with bricks is found expedient 
where stone pavement is difficult to procure, 
^ey are also sometimes employed for paving 
the spoaes between pits, ana for similar pur- 
poses. Dutch clinkers are, although more ex- 
pensive, much* the best material for the latter 
purposes. 

Common hard stock bricks, laid flat on sand, 
will cost 2 b. 6d. per square yard, bricklayer find- 


ing material and labour; 8d. per yard, finding 
sand and labour ; 4d. per yard finding labour 
only, 36 bricks being required for the purpose. 
If laid on edge, Ss. 9d, lOd., and 5d. per square 
yard : 66 bricks will be required per yar^ If 
laid fiat, and set in mortar, 3 b. per square yard 
for material and labour ; Is. for mortar and 
labour ; 6d. for labour only. If laid on edge, 
set in mortar, 4s. 3d., Is. 4d., 8d. 

Paving bricks laid flat in sand, 3s. 9d. per 
square yard, for material and labour ; 8d. for 
sand and labour only ; and 4d. for labour alone : 
32 bricks will be required. 

Paving bricks on edge, in sand, Ts. 6d. per 
square yard, for matei^ and labour ; Is. lor 
sand and labour ; 6d. for labour only : 84 bricks 
will be required. 

Paving bricks laid flat in mortar, 4 b. 8d. per 
square yard, for material and labour ; 1 s. for 
labour and mortar ; 6d. per yard for labour 
only. 

Paving bricks laid on edge, in mortar, fls. fid. 
per square yard, for materi^ and labour ; Is. fid. 
for mortar and labour ; lOd. for labour only. 

Paving bricks laid flat in cement, 5s. per 
square yard, Is. 8d . ; and 9d. for labour only. 

Paving bricks laid on edge, in cement, 10s. ; 
per square 3 ’ard, 2s. 4d. ; la if for labour only. 

If any of these be laid herring-bone fashion, 
add 2d. per yard to the items material and all 
labour, and labour with sand, mortar, &c. ; and 
Id. per yard for labour only. 

If grouted with stone, lime, and sand, a very 
common practice, add 3d. to the first two items, 
and Id. to the last. 

10-inch tiles laid in mortar, 7d. per foot super- 
ficial, for material and labour: 12 tiles w’ill be 
required to the square yard. 

12-inch tiles laid in mortar, 8d. per superficial 
foot, for material ai^ labour 24 d. per foot for 
mortar and labour ; id. per foot for labour only ; 
9 tiles will be required per yard. If set in 
cement, add 2d., 2d., and Id. If rubbed and 
faced to close-joint for greenhouse-flowers, &c., 
add 4d, 3d., 2d. per foot superficial. The na- 
tural face or surface of neither bricks nor tiles 
should be broken, as their durability is thereby 
greatly lessened. This is, however, sometimes 
necessaiy when very neat and even floors are 
desired. 

Dutch clinkers, set on edge, per square yard, 
146. for material and labour; 2s. 3d. for mortar 
and labour ; Is. fid. for labour only; 144 clink- 
el’s are required per yard superficial. 

Dutch clinkers laid herring-bone fashion, 15s. 
per square yard, for material and labour; 28. 
9d. for mortar and labour ; 2s. for labour only. 
About the same number will do a yard in this 
fashion also. 

Levelling the floor preparatory to laying 
down the bricki^ not included in the ab^ve; 
the prices are those in the neighbourhood of 
London. 

At Spilsby, Lincolnshire, brick-on-edge pav- 
ing, 68. 6d. per square yard, buUder finding 
material * 

Paving tiles, 10-inch by 10-inch, 2d. each — 
Granton price. 1 2-moh by 1 2-inch, and 2 inches 
thick, 2^d. eaoh->average price for Scotland. 
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Scotch-made foot or 12-mch tiles weigh 12 
cwt per 100. English-made ones considerablj 
less, quoted by Skurving at 8 owt., because they 
are much thinner. 

Ornamental tiles or quarries, 6 inches on the 
side, coloured blue, red, drab, and black, 28. 2d. 
to 28. 6d. per square yaixl. 

Newcastle-under-Line prices, also a rery supe- 
rior description, 10s. a yard. 

Wrights’ quarries, which are on a pde yellow 
ground^ have dark-brown hgures in pigment let 
in, and are very hard and beautifid ; sold in 
Staffordshire, at 25s. per yard superhciol. 

Those made by Minton &; Co., Copeland & 
Co., are still more beautiful, and, although ex- 
pensive, moke the most elegant of all conser- 
vatory floors. 

Common fire-tile, 12 inches by 12 inches, 5d, 
each; 12 inches by 15 inches, 7d. each; 12 
inches by 18 inches, Is. 2d. each; 18 inches by 
10 inches, Is., &c., cash prices ; if on credit, add 
Id. each 12 by 12 ; 14d. to 12 by 15 ; 2d. to 18 
by 12 — Wishaw Tileworks’ prices. 

Of conunon red pan-tiles for roofing, laid on 
laths 14 inches square, and at 10 or 11 inches 
apart, 57 6 are required to cover a rood of roof- 
ing. The overlaps should not be less than 3 
inches, and bedded and pointed with best plas- 
ter-mortar. Scotch price for putting on, finding 
pegs and mortar, SOs. per rood- 

COST OF TANKS FOB HEATING, 

{Made of various matenaU, cu Wood, Iron, 
Slaif, Lead, Brick, ^ c ) 

Mr Rendle 6 estimate of the cost of a wooden 
tank, of the best Memel pine, 2 inches in thick- 
ness, the whole to be ploughed and tongued, 
and jointed with best white-lml, with a division- 
board in the centre, and strengthened at the 
comers wdth fillets : cost per foot superficial, 7d. 

Cast-iron tanks, cast in pieces, and bolted 
together, 28. 4d. per superficial foot. 

Wooden tank, covered with lead ; the timber 
to be rough off the saw, and firmly put together ; 
the inside covering of lead, 5 lb. to the foot, 
including solder and workmanship : cost Is. 
3d. per superficial foot ; — that is, for timber- 
work 3d., and for lead la per foot 

Brick and cement tanks, taking bricks at 5& 
6d. per 1 00, and cement at 1 4s. per barrel, of 
36 gallons : cost of tank about Is. per superficial 
foot. It will be understood that tl^ calculation 
was made before the duty was taken off bricks, 
but including cartage, &c. There are many 
places where bricks will cost little less at pre- 
sent. 

Slate tanks. — The slates can be furnished, 
fitted, and ready to be fitted up, (at Plymouth,) 
at about lOd. per superficial foot 

Veiy great confusion exists in regard to 
measures of length, surface, and solidity, and no 
Act of Parliament appears to be sufficiently 
stringent to cause an equalisation of these ; and 
benoe great confusion occurs in buying, selling, 
and measuring, all sorts of productions and 
works. The s^e of allowances is equally vari- 
able, and requires a clear understanding b^ween 
contracting parUcs, in drawing up specifications, 


as to how the work is to be measured, &o. It 
would be desirable if all allowances were done 
away with, and the superficial or cubic contents, 
as the case may be, only regarded. 

In regard to fruit, lime, grain, Ac., we find 
the following differences in measures of soli- 
dity, viz., the imperial bushel is an arbitrator mea- 
sure of 8 g^ons, each containing 277.274 cubic 
inches; while in Monmouthshire, and some parts 
of South Wales, the bushel contains 10 gallons ; 
at Abingdon and Andover, 9 gallons ; at Stam- 
ford, 16 gallons ; at Dorchester, 10 gallons ; at 
Falmoutb 20, and usually 21 gallons ; at Chep- 
stow', 104 gallons; at Appleby and Penrith, 1C 
gallons for pease, lyo, and wheat, and for 
barley, malt, and oats, 20 gallons; at Kingston- 
on-Thames, 84 gallons ; at Wycomb and Read- 
ing, 8 1 gallons ; at Carlisle, 24 gallons. At Ches- 
ter, a bushel of wheat contains 32 gallons, and 
of oats 40 gallons. 

In Scotland, where such articles are often 
computed by the boll, a like discrepancy occurs. 
At Stranraer, a boll of oats or of lime contains 
12 bushels; in Berwickshire and East Lothian 
it contains 6 bushels; in Wigtownshire, the 
boll of oats contains 12 bushels, and that of 
potatoes 1C bushels, of half a cwt each. Po- 
tatoes are bought and sold in the Isle of Thanet 
by the sack of 200 lb. each ; in Suffolk, by 3 
heaped bushels per sack, and in some ports of 
the same county the bushel contains 5 heaped 
bushels, and weighs 24 cwt. At Rayleigh it 
weighs 252 lb. ; and at Collimiptou, 1 60 lb. 

In regard to measures of len^h, an equal 
confusion exists, viz.—the pole, perch, or, as 
it is in some places called, the rope or lug, 
which is properly 54 yards, or one-fourth of a 
chain. In Fifesbire and Berwickshire it is 
18 feet; in WigU>wTiHliiro, it is 20 feet; and 
for certain kinds of work, in East Lothian, 
it is 184 feet Over most of Ireland it is 21 
feet. In many parts of Yorkshire, and in ports 
of Sussex, it is 21 feet ; and for some kinds of 
work at Chepstow it is the same, while for other 
work it is 18 or 20 feet. In some parts of 
Devonshire it is 20 feet; and at Swansea, in 
South Wales, and in south Lancashire, it is 24 
feet At Witney and Cardiff it is 18 feet The 
imperial acre contains 4840 square yards; the acre 
of South Wales, 5120 square yards. In Ireland 
and Lancashire it is 4840; and in Cornwall 
the same as the Scotch, 1 ^ imperial acres. The 
Cheshire acre contains 10,240 square yards. 

DIGGING FOUNDATIONS, 

(Or otfier work of a similar nafure.) 

The London prices are, for common foun- 
dations in ordinary soil, and where they do 
not exceed six feet in depth, for digging and 
throwing out, fid. per cubic yard, when all 
materials are found by the excavator; 4d. for 
labour only. In gravelly or clay soils, add Id. 
per cubic yard. If wheeled, not exueeeding 
twenty yar^ distimt, add 2d., when barrows, 
planks, Ac., are found, and Id. for labour only. 
Worn twenty to forty yarda^ add 4d and 2d. re- 
spectively, and for everv twenty yards add 2d. 
and Id. Carting, per ouhlc yard, to any distance 
within half a mile, 2& 3d. ; and to any greater 
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diatonoe, not exceeding one mile, 3s. per cubic 
yard. — ^otch prices from Id. to Hd. less. 

Plam-tiling , — 760 tiles to 34 gauge, 6 hods of 
luortar, 500 of 4 lb. nails, 1 bundle of fir laths, 
inch by J inch, (600 feet in length,) and 1 peck 
of tile-pins, are sufficient for one square (100 
superficial feet) of roofing ; and the cost 428. for 
all materials, 1 5s. fid. for all but tiles, 1 Os. fid. for 
lime and labour only, and 6s. for labour only. If 
Oiik laths are used, add for the two first 2s., and 
the two last fid. per square. 

Pan-tiling , — 165 pan tiles, 120 of 6d. nails, 
1 bundle (or 500 feet in length) of laths 14 


inch by 1 inch, are sufficient for a square of 100 
superficial feet ; and the expense, if laid dry to a 
10-inch gauge, 23s. for all materials, &c., Os. fid. 
for all but tiles, 3s. fid. for lime and labour only, 
and 3s. for labour only. — The above are London 
prices. Scotch prices nearly 25 per cent less. 

In measuring brick-work, multiply the super- 
ficial face of the wall by the number of half 
bricks it is thick, which will reduce it to half- 
brick work, and divide that sum by three, which 
will reduce it to brick-and-half work, or standard 
thickness ; dividing this by 272, the exact quan- 
tity in rods will be given. 


TABLES AND RULES USEFUL FOR ARITHMETICAL CALCULATIONS 
IN MATTERS RELATING TO GARDENING. 


MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Inches. 

Links. 

Feet. 

Yards. 

l*ole or 
Perch. 

Chains. 

Furlong. 

Mile. 

7.92 

1 







12 

1.515 

1 






36 

4.545 

3 

1 





198 

25 

16.5 

5.5 

1 




792 

100 

66 

22 

4 

1 



7,920 

1,000 

660 

220 

40 

10 

1 


63,360 

8,000 

5,280 

1,760 

320 

80 

8 

1 

1 


3 inches make 1 palm ; 4 inches a hand ; 5 feet a pace ; 6 feet a fathom. 


SQUARE MEASURE. 


1 Inches. 

Links. 

Feet. 

Yards. 

Pole or 
Perch. 

Chain. 

Rood. 

Acre. 

1 62.726 i 1 







144 

2.295 

1 






1,296 

20.661 

9 

1 





39,204 

625 

272.25 

30.25 

1 




627,264 

10,000 

4,356 

484 

16 

1 



1,568,160 

25,000 

10,890 

1,210 

40 

2.5 

1 


6,272,640 

100,000 

43,560 

4,840 

160 

10 

4 

1 


By this measure all things having length and 
breadth are measured tmd calculated. 

In England, carpenters measure their flooring. 
Barking of roofing, &c., by the square containing 
1 00 square feet. Slaters , particularly in England, 
adopt the same rule; while in Scotland both 
slaters and carpenters in general measure by 
the rood of 86 superficial yards. 

Masons, bricklayers, painters, glaziers, and 
often slaters, calculate by the rood of 36 square 
yards ; the two latter also by the square foot or 
square yard. 

The Scotch chain, like the imperial one, 
consists of 100 links, and is generally reckoned 
to have been 74 imperial feet in length, but was 
in reality 74.1196 feet. 5760 square eUs—lOO 
VOL. I. 


falls — 10 square chains — 4 roods — 1 acre ; equal 
to 1.261183 imperial acre. 23 Scotch acres 
make about 29 imperial : or, more nearly, 134 
Scotch are equal to 169 imperial acres. 

To reduce Scotch acres, therefore, to impe- 
rial ones, multiply by 1.261183. 66 feet 
1 imperial chain. 

SOLID MEASURE. 

1728 cubic inches make 1 cubic foot ; and 
27 cubic feet one cubic yard. 

By this measure all excavations of earth, 
stones, ^vel, 4tc., are calculated; as well aa 
timber in logs, 6^ ; atone, marble, in 
blocks. 

5o 
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LIQUID AND DRY MEASURE. 



Cubic 

Inches. 

Gills. 

1 

Pints. 

Quarts. 

( 

Pottles. 

i 

1 

0 

Pecks. 

1 

Coombs. 

Quarter. 

1.25 

34.659 

4 

1 








2.5 

69.318 

8 

2 

i 1 







5 

138.637 

16 ' 

4 

' 2 

1 






10 

277.274 

32 ; 

8 

! 4 

2 

1 





20 

564.548 

64 1 

16 

: 8 

4 

0 1 

1 




80 

2,218.191 

256 ' 

64 

32 

16 

8 

4 

1 



320 

8,872.763 

1,024 ' 

256 

, 128 

G4 

35 

16 


1 


640 

17,745.526 

2,048 . 

612 

256 

128 1 

' 64 

32 

8 

2 

1 

' 

. . _ 





, 










The six latter of these arc dry measures ouly, and by them grain, fruit, &c., are bought and sold. 
The others arc for liquids, ^c. 


HEAPED MEASURE. 


'2 gallons make 1 pock, or 
8 gallons „ 1 biLshcl, or 

3 bushels „ 1 sack, or 

12 sacks „ 1 chaldron, or 

By this measure lime, fruit, potatoes, coals, 
culm. Ac., are calculated. The outside diame- 
ters of these measures arc to be at least double 
the depth. Tlie goods to be heaped up above 
the rim tc> a height at least <louble the depth of 
the measure, their diameter l>cing not less 
than — bushel, inches ; half bushel, 154 » 

peck, 12] , gallon. t»J ; half gallon, 7J. 

36 bu^icla 1 chaldron of coals in London, 
but sold by weight. 1 chaldron of coals at 
Newcastle is 63 ewt A cart of coals in Scot- 
land is 12 cat. ; and a deal of coals is 23 cut. 

1 imperial gallon contains lb lb. avoirdupois 
of pure or distilled water; 1 pint, H lb. ; 1 
buiicl, 80 lb. — Vide above tabic. 


Cubic 

feet. 

1 ton of Paving-stone contains 1 4.836 

„ Common stone, 14.222 

,, Granite, .... 13.506 

,, Marble, . . , 13*07 

„ Chalk, .... 12.874 

., Limestone, . 11.273 

,, English oak, ... 39 

„ Sj»amsh mahogany, . 42.060 

,, Ash and Dantzic oak, . 46 

,, Higa fir, . . 64 

„ Beech 50 

,, Mar Forest fir, 51.65 

,, Elm, .... 60 

„ Sand 24 

„ CTay, .... 17 

,, Earth, .... 18 


I cubic yard of earth, before being dug, will 
occupy 1 4 cubic yards when dug, and contains 21 
striked b^els, and is considei^ a load ; double 
these quantities, a double load. 

27 cubic feet is considered a load of mortar, 
requiring in its preparation 9 bushels of lime 
and 1 ^bic yard of sand. The mass will lessen 
ono-tbird in bulk when made into mortar. 


704 cubic inches, nearly. 

28154 

45 cubic feet, nearly. 

40 cubic feet of rough, or 50 of hewn timber, 
make a load or ton ; and 42 cubic feet a ton of 
shipping. 

1 h«|unrc yard of O-iiich brickwork contains 
100 bricks — at least that number is taken for 
general purposes; 164 K<|uarc feet of 14-inch 
brickwork is a i*od. In moosuring brickwork, 
u*aIlH of greater thickness than 1 4 inches, which 
is the length of one brick and breadth of another, 
mast iic i^uced to that standard, and those of 
less thickness made up to it. 

EXPANSION OF 3IETAL8. 

The expansion of copper is greater than that 
of brass, and that of brass greater tluui that of 
iron, m the proportions of 95, 89, 60. 

A rod of copper expands 100,000th part of 
its length with every degree of boat ; and iron 
expands 165,GGGth part of its length. 

TABLES USEFUL IN MAKING OUT ESTIMATES. 

1 cubic foot of rain water weighs 024 lb., or 
6 gulJoDH and 1 pint, and an jEnglish 
pint about 1 lb. 

1 ditto of salt water weighs G44 lb. 

Evory 20 gallons of water, when boatod, be- 
oomo 21 gallons by oxjKinsion. 


Ounesi. 

1 cubic inch of Zinc weighs . 4.16 

Cast-iron, . . 4.16 

,, Btool and bar-iron, . 44 

„ Brass, 4.858 

„ CopfKir . , 5 

„ SUvor, . . 6 

Load, 64 

lb. 

1 culdo foot of Paving-itono weighs 161 

„ Mill-stone, . . 166 

Granite, 166.87 

„ Slate, . 167 
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lb. 

1 cubic foot of Marble weighs 

, 


,, Chalk, 

, 

174 

„ Basalt, 

, 

179 

,, Limestone, . 

, 

1981 

, , Oak, 

from 54 to 73 

,, Box, 


57 

„ Yew, 


50A 

, , Ash, . 


47} 

,, Beech, 


43} 

,, Walnut, 


43 

„ Elm, 


84} 

,, Larch, 


34 

„ Poplar, 


24 

„ Cork, 


15 



Cubic 

inches. 

1 cwt. of Cast-iron contains. 

. 43fJ.25 

„ Bar-iron, . 

. 397.60 

,, Cast-brass, 

. 368.88 

,, Ca8t-copi>er, 

,, Cast-load, . 

. 352.41 

. 272.8 


12C gallons of rain are calculated by Waistcll to 
fall on every square yard annually in Britain, or 
27221 tons per imperial acre. Other authorities 
say, taking the annual fall of min at 31 inches, it 
would give 3100 tons per acre. 


The constituents of our natural atmosphere 
are nitrogen, oxygen, aqueous matter, and car- 
bonic acid, in the following proportions: — In 
1 00 parts of 


Nitrogen, by weight, 
Oxygen, „ „ 

Aqueous matter, ,, 
Carbonic acid, ,, 


77.50, or by measure, 77.55 
21.0 „ „ 23.32 

1.42 „ „ l.(»3 

0.8 „ „ 0.10 


The mean force of the wind during the year 
has been computed to be at 9 a m. 0.855, at 3 
p.M. 1.107, and at 9 f.m. 0.605, showing a greater 
force during the day— no doubt to be accounted 
for from the difference of temperature between 
day and night 

Temperature sinks about 1 ° Fahr. for every 
352 feet of elevation ; but this varies a little 
with the season, and very considerably with 
the latitude. The above is near the proportion 
in the temperate zones. 


TABLE OF THE SPECIFTC OEAVITY OF A FEW MATE- 
RIALS USED IN HORTICULTURE. 


Of Rain-water, (distilled water being 
taken as 1.000,) 

Sea water, . . . . 

Common earth, . 


1.0013 

1.027 

1.48 


Rough sand. 


1.92 

Earth and gravel. 

, 

2.02 

Moist sand. 

, 

2.05 

Clay, . 

. 

2.15 

Clay and gravel, . 

. . 

2.48 

Lime unsized, . 

, , 

1.842 

Basalt whinstone, 

2.8 

to 3.1 

Granite, 

2J5 

to 2.66 

Limestone, . 

2.64 

to 2.72 

Stones for building, 1.66 

to 2.62 

Brick, . 

1.41 

to 1.86 

Iron-wrought, 

7.207 to 7.788 

Lead flattened, 


11.388 

Rock salt. 

. 

2.257 

Wood»-Aldcr, fro«h foiled, 0.8791 Dry, 0,5001 

Ash, 

0.9036 

„ 0.6440 

Aspen, . 

0.7654 

„ 0.4302 

Birch, . 

0.9012 

„ 0.6274 

Elm, 

0.9476 

„ 0.5474 

Horse chestnut, 

0.8614 

„ 0.5749 

Larch, 

0.9206 

„ 0.4735 

Lime, 

0.8170 

„ 0.4390 

Oak, 

1.0754 

„ 0.7075 

Spruce, . 

0.8699 

„ 0.4716 

Scots fir, 

0.9121 

„ 0.5502 

Poplar, Itahan, 

0.7634 

„ 0.3931 

Willow, 

0.7155 

„ 0.5289 

— Pj:scm:L’s Elements of Physics^ vol. i. p. 151, 187. 


Tablk slioHiiig the Number of Plante required to Plant an 
Acre, Scotch or Imperial Statute Measure, from One 
Foot to Thirty Feet distance, plant from plimt. 


r 

1 l>to- 
1 tanoe. 

j Sc«>U‘h 

1 acre 

Imperial 

1 acre. 

D»- 

tance. 

Scotch 

acre. 

1 Imperial 

I acre. 

1 Krtt. 

1 

64,760 

! 43,660 

Feet 

8 

865 

680 

1 

24,;«7 

10,360 , 

. 84 

758 

602 


13,(^ 

10,800 1, 0 
6,060 I 10 

676 

637 


8,761 

547 

435 

3 

i 6,084 

4,840 ' 

! 12 

380 

302 

34 

4,470 

I 3,556 

14 

279 

1 222 

4 

3.422 

2.722 ' 

16 

213 

169 

4| 

2,704 

2,151 1 

18 

169 

184 

5 

2,100 

1,742 1 

20 

136 

10 

54 

1,810 

1,440 

22 

113 

90 

6 

1,521 

1,210 , 

24 

95 

76 

64 

1,206 

1,031 ! 

26 

80 

64 


1,117 

884 

28 

69 

55 

1 74 

073 

774 : 

j 

30 

60 

48 



INDEX, 


Abercrombie, Mr, form of garden recommended 
by, 13 — on the angle of elevation to be given 
to hothouses, 135— his opinion of espaliers, 
556. 

Abraham, Mr, conservatory at Alton Towers 
design^ by, 367. 

Academus, the gardens of the, 2. 

Acham, the falls of the, hermitage at, 706. 

Ads and Qalatoa fountain, the, 634. 

Aeon, Mr, the eariy and late vineries of, 301. 

Acre, number of plants at different distances 
required to plant the, 755. 

Addii^n, the garden of. 8. 

Adonis, the gardens of, 2. 

Aeration of hothouses, what, 272. 

Aeration, subterranean, for fruit-tree borders, 
27. 

Agri-Horticultural Society of India, report on 
kyanising wood by the, 568. 

Ainger, Mr, on the proper size of boilers, 232— 
on the setting of them, 235— on correcting 
the diyness of the heat from hotrwater pipes, 
248 — on the circulation of hot water, 266, 
268 — his plan for heating vine borders, 328. 

Air, on the admission of, into furnaces, 254 — 
quantity requisite, mode of its admission, Ac., 
257 — its admiiision to glass houses, tee Ven- 
tilation. 

Air-traps for cisterns, construction of, 522. 

Alderstone pit, construction, Ac. of the, 431. 

Alhambra, ventilation of the, 27 1 . 

Alison, Mr, on the different stylos of gardening, 
606. 

Allcard, John, Esq., ridge-and-furrow roofed 
pits constructed by, 457. 

AUenV Archimedean stove, description of, 216. 

Alton Towers, the conservatory at, 366. 

Amateur propagating box, description of the, 
428. 

American hive, the, 525. 

American garden, laying out, Ac. of the, 664. 

Ancients, gardening and gardens among the, 1 . 

Anderson, Isaac, Esq., mode of heating em- 
ployed by, 729. 

Andean, l>r, mode of besting proposed by, 
21 5 . 

Anderson's self-acting ventilator, description 
of, 279. 

Andk, M., fountain executed by, 674. 

Angle of Novation for hothouses, on the, 184. 

Angular walls, construction of, 100. 

Annual flower garden, laying out, Ac. of the, 669. 


Anson's Parian cement, 566. 

Anthscum, con86r\'atory called the, 131. 

Anti-corrosion paints, Carson's, 562 — common, 
ib. — Zeno's, 563. 

Antonica, use of, as a cement, 567. 

Apiaries, the construction of, 522 — the common 
straw hive, ib. — Mimu’s patent bar and fiumo 
hive, ib . — Nutt’s, 523 — Taylor’s improved col- 
lateral ventilating, ib. — Huish's, 524 — the 
Ort'cian, ib. — the Polish, ib. — the American, 
ib. — Pultcau’s, i'5.— two from the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, ib. — Rigster’s, improved by J. D., 
526— Dr Howisoii s, ib.— the Kashmir, ib. — 
Wighton’s improved Polish, ib. — slieds or 
hou.ses for them, ib. — revolving hives, 528 — 
improved Polish, ib. — Young’s, ib. — Pillans*, 
529 — the Hexagon, 530— the Uuicombe Ob- 
sen'atory, ib. — stand with three tops, ib. — 
Dr Be van’s storified, ib. — that at Pishobuiy, 
ib. — objects to be aimed at in their construc- 
tion, ib. 

Apricots, forcing of, and houses for it, 355. 

A<piariurn, the construction of the, 412— ex- 
ample of a span-roofed one, 413— a loan-to 
one, 414 — a circular one, ib. — that formerly 
existing at White Knights, 417 — that of Mrs 
I.awrc*ncc, ib. — c*onstruction of them for hardy 
plants, ib. — that designed by Sckcll at Munich, 
ib.— an octagon one, 418 — the tropical one at 
Chats worth, 4 1 9. 

Aijuatic plants, beauty of, 410. 

Arboretum, formation and arrangement of the, 
584 — that of Messrs l^oddigc, 585 — that at 
Kensington gardens and others, t5.— various 
modes of arranging the trees in it, with ex- 
amples, 586. 

Arbours, on the introduction of, into the geo- 
metrical flower-garden, 651— various modes of 
constructing them, 707. 

Arcades, the fonnation of, 684. 

Arched pit, the, 432. 

Arched walls, construction of, 98. 

Architectural style in flower-gudening, the, 573 
^situation a^pted to garden in it, its pecu- 
liarities, Ac., 611. iSieealso Oeometri^ Flower- 
garden. 

Architectural walls, construction of, 92. 

Argand furnace, the, 254. 

Amott's hot-air stove, remarks on, 214, 215. 

Amott's ventilating valve, 295. 

Artesian wells, the boring of, 17 — the theory 
of them, ffr. 
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Artificial atone, employment of, for the con- 
atruction of fountains, 632. 

Arundel castle, Porte-fleura at, 631. 

Ashburton, Lady, the Conservatory of, 361. 
Asparagus, pit for the forcing of, 454— improved 
one, t6. 

Aspect of garden walls, different views with re- 
gard to, 65. 

Asphalt, employment of, as a coping for ^rden 
walls, 71 — employment of it as a covering for 
glass houses to economise heat, 554 — as a 
cement, 566 — construction of garden edgings 
of it, 591. 

Assistant gardeners, accommodation for, 485 — 
their duties, &c., 486. 

Astragals, the construction of, 545 — cast-iron 
ones, 547 — Waldron’s, i5. — Sir Joseph Pax- 
ton’s, 548 — machine for cutting them, ib , — 
as made by the machine, 549. 

Atkinson, Mr, his system of heating by hot- 
watcr pipes, 154 — the boiler originally used 
by him, 178 — improvements introduced into 
hothouse furnaces by him, 251 — on the man- 
agement of furnaces, 261— improvements in 
ventilation introduced by him, *276 — the con- 
struction and arrangement of his vineries, 
303 — his vineries heated by hot water, 304 — 
pinery designed by him, 331 — his peach- 
houses, 348 — early forcing pit by him, 434 — 
late forcing pit by him, ib. — his melon pit, 
f6. — his succession pine pit, 437 — siiccession 
pine pit by him, with hot water and dung 
linings combined, 449. 

Atkinson’s or Mulgravc cement, 565. 
Atmosphere, constitution of the, 755. 

Austin’s stone-coloured cement, 566. 

Austin and Seeley, examples of balustrading 
manufactured by, 646. 

Ayres, Mr W. P., on the angle of elevation for 
hothouses, 135 — on hot-air stoves, 2*27 — his 
cucumber-house, 464. 

Babington, Dr, his process for preventing in- 
crustation in boilers, 237. 

Babylon, the hanging gardens of, 1. 

Bacon, Mr, his system of hot-water heating, 
154. 

Bagshot park, the garden at, 627 — parterres 
from it, 629. 

Bagstor’s beehive improved by J. D., description 
of, 526. 

Bailey, Messrs, their method of tank-heating de- 
scribed, 194— conservatory at Bretton hall 
erected by them, 364 — boilers invented by 
them, 177, 179. 

Bailey’s cement, 565. 

Baker, colonel, system of tank-heating in the 
garden of, 209. 

Baldwin's pino-pit, description of, 432. 
Ballahulish slate, qualities of, 572. 

Balustrade, stone, at Dalkeith conservatory, 
366. 

Balustrading, examples of, suitable' for the geo- 
metrical style of gardening, 616, 646. 

Bamford Hall pine-stove, the, 840. 

Barborini palace, fountain from the, 627. 
Barohard’s system of hot-water heating, desorip- 
tion of, 171. 

Barratt’s method of glazing, 540. 


Barron, Mr, covered peach borders usOd by, 328. 

Barry, C., Esq., the fiower-garden at Trentham 
designed by, 613. 

Basins of water, objections to, in gardens, 15. 

Basket-work, examples of, suited to the gar- 
denesque style, 676 et teg. 

Baths and bath-rooms, arrangements of, for gar- 
deners’ houses, 477. 

Bayfordbury, the garden at, 663. 

Beaumanor park, mode of ventilation employed 
at, 290. 

Beaumont, Mrs Colonel, the conservatory of. 
363. 

Beck, Mr, mode of preparing slate edging by, 
621. 

Beddington, the orange trees at, 402. 

Bees, antiquity of the keeping of, 522. See 
Apiaries. 

Belfast botanic garden, the, 10 — the orchid- 
house in it, 410. 

Belgium, system of window-culture of flowers 
in, 421— treatment of liquid manure in, 519. 

Bclstane, pinetum at, 587. 

Belton house, the flower-garden at, 656 — flower- 
beds taken from it, 671. 

Bel voir Castle gardens, size of, 12 — the mauso- 
leum at, 654. 

Beman, Mr, description of Perkins’ system of 
heating by hot water by, 158— on heating by 
steam, 229 — on the circulation of hot water 
in pipes, 250, 269. 

Bethell’s preparation for the preservation of 
timber, 570. 

Betts, £. L., Esq., fountain in the garden of, 634. 

Bevan, Dr, his stoiified hive, 530. 

Bicton, arboretum at, 586. 

Bicton pine stove, the, 335. 

Biel house, the conservatoiy at, 373. 

Birch, Mr, improvements on the sash-bar cut- 
ting-machine by, 548. 

Black paint, disadvantages of, 563. 

Blenheim, the rock garden at, 701. 

Blinds for glass-houses, the preparation of, 555. 

Boerhaave on the angle of elevation for hot- 
houses, 185. 

Boilers for hot-water heating, description of vari- 
ous — Qarton and Jarvis’ cylindrical and double 
drum, 169 — Stephenson’s double cylindrical, 
tb. — Stephenson’s conical, ib. — Wood’s coni- 
cal, ib. — Neeves’, 176 — Waldron’s, 177 — the 
Scotch distillers’, ib. — ^Bailey’s, ib. — Cottam 
and Hallen’s, ib. — various shapes employed for 
them, 178 — Atkinson’s, ib. — Thomson’s, ib. — 
Burbidgo and Healy’s new, ib. — Dalkeith 
wrought-iron, ib. — Fowler’s, 179 — Bailey’s 
new, ib. — Williams’, 180— Weeks’, t5.— Kers- 

lakc’s universal flue, 181— the Captain, ib. 

one for ordinary kitchen, 183 — general re- 
marks on them, 281 — materials for them, i6. 
— those constructed of iron, 232— earthen- 
ware ones, ib. — their size, t5.— the proper 
setting of them, 234—be8t kind of water for 
them, 23^mode8 of preventing inoruBtatioii 
in them, ib. — prices, &c., of them in dillfoient 
localities, 743. 

Bond, what, in bricklaying, 107. 

Bonnemain, M., hatching of (Sickens hot 
water by, 153— his i^stem of heating by hot- 
water pipes, 161. 
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Booth, Mattn, mode of ventilation need by, 279 
— 4he orohid-houae o^ 409 —mode of covering 
their ^a»*houfies ue^ by, 552. 

Bradera, diqK)ad and laying out o^ in the gar- 
dengue Btyle of flower-garden, 656, 673— 
edginga for them, 678. 

Bordera for vines, formation of, 820 — aystom of 
ventilating them, ib . — chambering them, 821 
— ooncrering them, 322 — the subtemiuean 
chambering of them, 825 — heating them, 326. 
Boighese feu^y, advancement of Italian gar- 
dening by the, 574. 

Boighese vase, the, 637. 

Borrowstowuness cement, the, 567. 

Boucherie, Dr, his method of preserving timber, 
570. 

Bowers, construction of, 707. 

Bowling-green, introduction of the, in the gar- 
denesque style, 658, 659. 

Bowood, system of aerating vineries followed 
at, 323 - the pinctum at, 588. 

Box edgings, management of, in flower-gardens, 
590. 

Boyd and Miller's antiseptic paint, 570. 
Braithwaite, Mr, his mode of heating by hot 
water, 153. 

Bran, the falls of the, hermitage at, 706. 

Bretton hall, the l^c conservator)- at, 1 29, 363. 
Brewster, Sir David, on colours, 595. 

Brick, remarks on, as a material for garden 
walls, 68— as a material for hot-water tanks, 
197. 

Brick drains, specifications as to expense of, 740. 
Brick flues, introduction of, for heating, 1 4 1 
various modes of constructing them, 140. 

Brick paving, prices of, 751. 

Brick walls, the durability of, 572— construc- 
tion of them solid, 78 — hollow, 79— heated, 80. 
Brick and concrete walls, construction of, 79. 
Brick and stone walls, construction of, 79. 

Bricks, employment of, for coping garden walls, 

71 — inferiority of those made in Scotland, 
671 — employment of them for constructing 
edgings in gardens, 590— their sizes, prices, 
&C., in various phu^ 789. 

Brickwotlc, explanation of terms used in, 106 — 
specifications regarding it, modes of measur- 
ing, estimates, &c., in different localities, 738 
et uq. 

Bridgeman, changes introduced into gardening 
by, 8. 

Bridges, kinds of, suited to the gardenesque 
style of flower-gardening, 679 — various kinds 
of wire and suspension, ih. — tension and sus- 
pension, 681 — rustic, *5. et laeq . — Rcmming- 
ton's, 682 — construction of those suited to 
the picturesque style, 713. 

British sheet-glass, prices, &c. of, 532 — its 
alleged defects, &c., 536. 

Brockelsby, the mausoleum at, 654. 

Brookes, 8. H., designs for garden temples by, 
652. 

Broughton, Lady, the flower-garden of, at Hoole 
bouse, 662, 663— description of the rockciy 
in it, 702. 

Brown, Mr, remodelling of the grounds at 
Claremont by, 92— on the arrangement, &c. 
of the gardenesque garden, 657 — on the pic- 
turesque style of gardening, 699. 


Brown, Mr, design for a goometrioal flowwv 
garden by, 611. 

Brownlow, Earl, the flowor^arden at the aeat 
of. 656, 671. 

Broxburn cement, quality of, 567. 

Bruce, Lord £., panq>et oonstruoted by, 646. 
Bruco, 0. Tyndal, Esq., of Falkland, the house 
and flower-garden of, at Nuthill, 10, 618, and 
Plate xxlx.— fountains at it, 635. 

Buchanan, Mr, his work on heating by steam. 
229. 

Buffou, experiments on colours by, 595. 
Bulb-garden, laying out of the, 669. 

Burbidge and Hcaly, Messi^ their boiler and 
furnace for hot water heating, 168 — their new 
boiler, 178 — their metltod of tonk-hoeting, 
21 1 — their hot-air stove, 223. 

Bum, Mr, Tottenham l^k, his vinery for pot- 
culture, 312- his pineiy, 833. 

Bum, W., Efkj., the circular conservatory at 
Dalkeith designed by, 364. 

Bumettised couvoks, employment of, for cover- 
ing hothouses, 555. 

Bumettising timber, on, as a preventive of dry 
rot. 569. 

Bumhead, range of hothouses at, 118. 

Burton, Mr, the Kew polm-stovo designed by, 119. 
Busts, introduction of, into the flowor-oarden! 
650. 

Butler, Mr. his inode of heating by steam, 229. 
Butt, J. P. W., Esq., consen’atory designed for, 
378— and flower-garden, 621, and Plate xxiii. 

Cainiios, pinetum at the, 587. 

Caithness pavement, the merits of, 70— con- 
struction of wails of it, 96— construction of 
hot-air flues of it, 147. 

Caldcrwood cement, 567. 

Callander, W. B., Esq., arboretum formed bv. 

586. ^ 

Cainbridgeshire, mode of constmeting clay walls 

Camden bill, flower-garden at, 615. 

Cameron, Mr, his mode of tank- heating, 194. 

Can flues, various forms of, 145. 

Canvass, employment of, as a covering for glass- 
houses, 554 — various forms of rendering it 
waterproof, ih. 

Cape of Good Hope, the heaths at the, 403. 
Captain boiler, the, 181. 

Carlisle, Kev. Mr, a claimant of the invention of 
ridge-and-furrow roofs, 109. 

Carpenter- work, specifications as to expense of, 
in different localities, 742. 

Carson’s original anti-corrosion point, 562. 
Cascades, construction, &c-, of artificial, 715. 
Cast-iron, constmetion of vases in, 642. 
also Iron. 

Castle Howard, the mausoleum at, 654. 

Cau8| Solomon, Gothic flower-g^ardon designed 
by, 615 — design for a fountain by, 632. 

Caves, artificial, construction of, 706. 

Cellars, employment of, for the preservation of 
fruit, 495. 

Cements, various kinds of— Parker’s, 565— At- 
kinson’s or Mulgrave, t6.— Bailey’s, 45.— Frost’s, 
Puzzolano earth,t6.—TarTas, 46.— gypsum, 

46. — mastic, 46. — metallic, 46.— Dr Ure’s as- 
phalt, 566— asphalt, 46. — the Portland, 46. — 
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Lusor's, t6. Aiutiii’s stone-colouredi i6. — 
Anson’sy ib, — Water, ib. — Dibl’e water, *6. — 
Mra Manhairs antonica, i6.— oropholite, ib . — 
Mderwood, Broxburn, and Borrowstownness, 
f6.— employment of it for the construction of 
edgings in gardens, 59 Inequalities and prices 
of the different kinds of, 744. 

Cenotaphs, introduction of, into the flower-gar- 
den, 654. 

Chairs, kinds of, suited to the gardenesque gar- 
den, 691. 

Chamber flues, Loudon’s, 148 — the Dalkeith, 

Cham^rs, Sir William, the gardens at Kow 
origeally laid out by, 621 — on Chinese gar- 
dening and gardens, 649. 

Chambers’s Journal, extract from, on rockwork, 
704. 

Chanter’s smoke-consuming furnace, 255. 

Charlotte, the princess, the mausoleum to, at 
Claremont, 654. 

Chats worth, size of the gardens at, 12 — their 
situation, 20 — conservative walls at, 101 — in- 
sufficient ventilation of the large conservatory 
at, 130— description of the large conservatory, 
374— ridge-and- furrow greenhoiise at, 395 — 
the tropical aquarium at, 4 1 9 — melon-house 
at, 462 — appropriateness of the Italian garden 
at, 605 — the Emperor fountain at, 632, 636 — 
histoiy of the waterworks at, 636— vases in 
the gardens of, 637 — the rockwork at, 701. 

Cherry, Mr, pinery designed by, 340. 

Cherry-houses, construction of, 355 — span-roofed 
one, 356 — those at Frogmore, ib. — forcing by 
temporary coverings, 357- 

Chevreul, M., vio^vs of, regarding the harmony 
of colours, 596. 

Chimney-tops, kinds, &c. of, 661. 

Chinese, the, invention of heating by hot-air 
flues by, 145 — their mode of preparing ice 
and constructing ice-houses, 504— their intro- 
duction of statues, busts, &c., into gardens, 
649 — invention and employment of the wire 
fence by them, 696 — their system of construct- 
ing garden walks, t6. 

Chiswick, the Italian flower-garden at, 619, and 
Plato xxvi. 

Chiswick Horticultural Society, fruit-room of 
the, 493. 

Circles, various modes of drawing, on the ground, 
719,720 — modes of determining their centres, 
720. 

Circular flower-beds, employment of, in the gar- 
donesque style, 661. 

Circular flower-garden, design for a, 629. 

Circular flues, construction of, 149. 

Circulation of hot water, see Hot water. 

Cisterns, mode of connecting, with boilers, 267 
— mode of constructing them in gardens, 520. 
See fdso Tanks. 

Claremont, situation of the garden at, 19— the 
architectural walls at, 92 — the mausoleum to 
the Princess Charlotte at, 654. 

Clarence Lodge, conservatory at, 371. 

Clay walls, construction of, 98. 

Climbing plants, trainers for, 686. 

Clinker wdls, construction of, 99. 

Clive, the Hon. Robert, his method of tank-heat- 
ing, 194 — his improved mode, 201. 

Close-topped boilers, pressure, &c. on, 265. 


CtoserSi what, in bricklaying, 106. > 

Coal tar, emplcment of, as a paint, 562. 

Coalbrookdale Company, vase executed the, 
643— and iron garden seats, 650. 

Cob walls, on the construction of, 98. 

Cobbett, William, on the construction of ice- 
houses, 505 — ^his plan of one, 506. 

Cockerell, C. R., Esq., conservatory at the 
Grange design^ by, 361. 

Cockling, what, in gla^ 533. 

Cold Piti see Conservative Pits. 

Coldridge’s system of heating by hot water, 
175. 

Collinson, Mr G., chair designed, dec. by, 691. 

Colosseum, rockwork at the, 701. 

Colour, suitable, for garden walls, 77. 

Colours, harmony of, in relation to the laying 
out of flower-gardens, 593 — designs illustrat- 
ing it, 603, Plates xxvii., xxviii. 

Columella, description of Roman gardening by, 
2 — mode of preserving grapes after gathering 
employed by, 491. 

Combustion, imperfect, on, 258 — insensible, 259. 

Complementary colours, what, 596. 

Concrete, employment of, for the foundations of 
walls, 67. 

Concrete walls, construction of, 98. 

Concreting, application of, to fruit-tree bordenf, 
30. 

Conduction, difiusion of heat by, 191, 212, 

Cone joint, the, 247. 

Conifer®, kinds of, suited to the suburban gar- 
den, 736. 

Connecting-joints, forms of, for hot-water pipes, 
246. 

Conservative pits, different kinds of, 471 — with 
solid walls, ib. — with hollow walls, ib. — with 
bottom ventilation, 472 — span-roofed cold one. 
ib. — cold one for preserving vegetables, 473 — 
span-roofed vegetable one, ib. 

Conservative walls, construction of, 101. 

Conservatories, evils of too lofty ones, 129 — the 
erection and arrangement of them, 360 — im- 
portance of the subject, i6. — style in which 
they should be erected, t6. — corridors to them, 
ib . — that of Lady Ashburton at the Grange, 
361 — distinction between them and green- 
houses, 362 — different modes in which the 
plants may bo grown in them, ib . — remarks 
on their size, 363 — ^that formerly existing at 
Bretton Hall, ib. — the circular one at Dalkeith 
Palace, 364, and Plate xv. — that at Alton 
Towers, 366— the detached one at Kew, 367 
— that at Sion House, 868, and Plate xvi — ^the 
Botanical Society’s in the Regent’s Park, ib . — 
Mr Mamock on their construction, 369 — that 
at the Deepdene, 871 — that at Dimnemarle, 
ib. 373 — one in connection with town man- 
sion, 372, and Plate xvil — ^thab at Biel, 873 — 
the large one at Chatsworth, 874— one for first- 
class residenoe, by R. Turner, Esq., 375 and 
Plate xix. — one, with fruit-houses attached at 
Killikeo, 376, and Plate xx.— domical one de- 
signed by R. Turner, Esq., 377, and Plate xxi 
— that of Mr Butts at Grovefield, 378— the 
arrangement of the plants in them, 880 — their 
floors, 881— Mr Llewellyn’s, t&. — proposed 
suspension ridge-and-fiuTow roofli for them. 
382. 
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ContiiMiiti mote of hteSay on ibO| 
of ventilite, 273--ferm of Tinoiy oonmipii 
on the. 399, 809--oon«tntotion of omngeite 
on the,400 teeetmcnt of the om&m on Uie» 
401— mmiie emplofyed on tiie, for the prwe^ 
Tite of froH fte nthering, 490. 

Cootnetiiig oolonxs, whet, 596. 

Cooper's pit te fotioDg gmpos. 4S7. 

Cmiels&d, Mr* the Dove Tate executed by, 642. 

Copeknd's tte, emplojmcnt of, hir foo^>etha, 

66a 

CopiiigBi wiotts kinds of, for garden walls, 69 
—terns of them, 72. 

Copper, employment of^ for sashes, 545 — for 
astrac^ i5. 547. 

Corbett, Mr, on toe-honscs, 508, 512. 

Corbett's system, pit on, 444. 

Corbett's system of tank-heating, 199. 

Cornwall slatee, the qualitiee of, 572. 

Corridors, formation of, to conservatories, 860. 

Corroboranted rises, 537. 

Cottam and HaUen, Messrs^ their system of boh 
water fdpes, 167 — their boiler, 177 — their 
Btiiik-tnm 518. 

Coonee, inmi, in bricklaying, 107. 

Covered garden, propoe^ at Dalkeith palace, 
d 10, a^ Plate xiL — usee to which such a 
stnustare might be turned, 113. 

Covered walks, various modes of forming, 684. 

Cramps, employment of, 572. 

Creelnum, Mr, inclined walls constructed by, 95. 

Crosskill, Mr, vineries constructed by, 305— 
peach'houses, 852 — conservatory at Evering- 
ham, 391 — his mode of constructing sashes, 
545. 

Crown g^sas, remarks on, 532 — prices of, 45. 

Cruikshanks, Mr, his system of heating by hot 
water, 162. 

Cucumto and melon houses, general remarks 
on, 458— example of one, 459— those at Pol- 
talloch, 461 — those at Chatsworth, 462 — 
Davidson's, 463 — Ayre’s, 464— those at Frog- 
more, 45. — plan for ventilating them. 465. 

encumber pit, a span-roofed, 449— Dawson's, 
453. 

Culinaiy gardens, see Gardens. 

Curtis and Harrison's mode of glazing, 540. 

Curvilinear espaliers, various forms of, 559. 

Curvilinear form, advantages of, for the green- 
house, 385. 

Curvilinear hothouses, origin of, 108 — advan- 
tages and disadvantages of them, 123 — their 
construction, 45. et seq, — mode of ventilating 
them, 281, 288. 

CnrvUinear lines, mode of drawing, on tlie 
ground, 719. 

Curvilinear mode of glazing, the, 540. 

Curvilinear vinery, a, 318. 

Cyroi^ the gardens of, 1. 

D. T. mode of tank-heating by, 204. 

Dalhouaie castle, the garden at, described, 47. 

Dalkeith palace, size of the gardens at, 11 — 
provisions for collecting raui'water in them, 
14 — their situation, 20 — direction, 4tc. of 
their slope, 21— formation of srtificiri soil in 
them, 2^the various entrances of them, 82 
— style in which they are laid out, 37— de- 
scription of them, and of the various plant 


and fruit Plate h.md 

mod# of oopiliK lha walis fai tliaiii»79— ^ 

struolkMi cfhShm bite waUt kteOL 79 — 

them, 1 1 0 , and Itea xil-- (hniaoa ootemoted 
eotii^ of Ihwoiay ali 258— daaertete* 4U. 

of the vineruM in, SOT^tho pinery 837— 

mode of wintering the riiicN In Utam, 819 — the 

poach-houaia 849— the ohvular nnnaanatuiji, 
864, and Plata xv.— te oiriiWiouai% 406— 
propagattng pit, 44a-*'bulb pit, 447— oooum- 
ber pit, lA-nuiite pbie Pit, 45.— moeiaion 
ptno pit, 448— tanka at, 519— varioua Ihnna 
of raliers used in the glawi bouaas, 546, 547— 
experieooei with ngim to kjaated tfrnber 

in, 568->ehain*paterD 6ower4Mfder at^ 678 
— wire bridge at, 679— Beniniiiigtoii'i Aaeri- 
can bridge id, 662— OMMeboitii al» 7U« 

Dalkeith chamber due, 148. 

Dalkeith wrougfat-iron boiler, tba, 176. 

Dalmeny gi^en, arrangementa ibr the ei^ply 
of water in, 15. 

Daniell, protesor, on the te Bp et a l m % fro. of 
hothouses, 126. 

Danish vinery, the, 802. 

Darwin on low-l^fing gardens, 26. 
iMvidson, Mr, me mode of tank-beating 194. 
Davidson 'b cucumber-house, 468. 

Davy, Sir H., on uisensible oombottion, 259. 
Dawson's cucumbepptl, 458. 

Deacon s Eotian machine for ventUation, 279. 
Dead plate, the, in the hothouse fumaoe, 251, 
252. 

Dcams’ hollow brick wall, 81. 

l>ecpdenc, tlie, the coneervatoiy at, 871 , 378 . 

Dench, Mr, improvemenu in botbouao building 

hy, lu8. 

Denmark, form of forcing-house for peaches 
used m, 34 7 "-amateur's pro|»agatiog-box used 
in, 42S. 

I>cunybolc slates, qualities of, 572. 

Desa^^ers, lir, mode of heating invented by, 
219. 

Dc•^]oIlgc}lampB, M., on the proaorvation of frnit, 
491. 

Detached flue, constniction of the, 147. 
IX'vonidiirc, the duke of, the largo coneervatoiy 
built by, 374 — his Italian flowopgarden at 
(liiswick, 019, and I’latc xxvL 
Devonshire, the cob walls of, 98. 

Devonshire idates, qualities of, 572. 

D'Hoogvorst, the baron von, the mushroom- 
house of, 470 — statuaiy, in the gardens 

of, 650. 

Dick’s protecting frame, 1 04. 

Dihl’s wator-cement, 566. 

Domo-slta|>ed espalior, s, 560. 

Domical conservatoiy, a, 877, and Piste xxi. 
l>omica] conservatories, disadvantage of, 129, 
180. 

Doors, peculiar, for hothouses, 54. 

Douillier, inclined walls introduced by, 94. 
Doulton A Watt, Messrs., ysbos execute by, 648. 
Dove Tazzs, the, 642. 

Downing, Mr, remarks on his work on land- 
scape gardening, 6— on planting; in relation 
to the different styles, and the distinction be- 
tween grouping and clumping, 581 — cm the 
dispossT of garte ground, 592. 
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]>».w^ol]% of, 67f. 

Dvopmore, euunplot of Aower«bedo from the 
gMen it, 670~-tlie root-garden at, 705. 

Dranlanrig oaade, the entnmoe to the flower- 
gardens at, 82---stjle in which they axe laid 
out, 37 Q>eciinens of the French parterre 
from, 600^ the flowergarden at, 610 — the 
root-garden, 705. 

Drummond castle, snn-dialB at, 645. 

Drybur^, suspension bridge at, 680. 

Dry rot, causes o^ and means for its prevention, 
6$7 et$eq. 

Duoel, M., fountain designed by, 638, 634 — ^vase 
in cast-iron by, 644. 

Duncan, J., Esq., hothouses constructed for, 
118. 

Dung, pits heated by, see Pits. 

Dunnemarle, architectural walls at, 98 — Gothic 
conservatory at, 871, 872, 878. 

Duro, Mr, on the fruit-room and the preserva- 
tlon of fruit, 489. 

Dutdi, mode of heating first employed by the, 
X40---their peach-houi^ 847. 

Dutcfo style of gardening, derivation of the, 
from the Bomans, 2 — its characteiistici^ 3 — 
the introduction of it into England, 8. 

Dutch style of flowergarden, the, 573, 574, 611. 


Ealing park, combined orchid-house and aqua- 
rium at, 405, 417. 

Earthenware boilers, 248. 

Earthenware copings for walls, 71. 

Earthenware fines, employment of, for heating, 
141 — ^various forms of them, 145. 

Earthenware pipes and evaporating pans, 242. 

Eckstein and Bushby's system of heating by hot- 
water pipes, 160. 

Edgings for flower-garden borders, various 
kin& of, 590 — kinds of, suited to the garden- 
esque style, 678. 

Edmonstone pit, the, 483. 

Egg-shaped figure, to describe a, 721. 

Eisdale slates, qu^ties of, 572. 

Elevation, the angle of, for hothouses, 134. 

Elunfoethan style of flower-garden, the, 576. 

Elvaston castle, covered peach-boiders at, 823. 

Embrasure flue, the, 146. 

Emperor fountain, the, at Chatsworth, 632, 636. 

Enamelled pipes, on, 249. 

England, treatment of the orange tree in, 401 — 
specifications regarding the prices, kc. of 
brickwork in, 738 et aeq . — of riates and slat- 
ing, 741— of plastering, 742 — of carpenter- 
work, 46 . — of iron-work, 743 — of cements, 744 
— of mason-work, 745, 746 — of lime and sand, 
746 — of glass and glazing, 747 — of painting, 
748 — of plumber-worit, 46 — of wirework, 749. 

English bond, what, in bricklaying, 107. 

Kfig hah style of gardening, origin of the, 607. 

Entranoes to the kitchen-garden, forms, kc, of, 
82. 

Errington, Mr, on coping for walls, 69— on ven- 
tilation, 297. 

Erskine house, flued walls at, 87 — ^ioe-house at, 
510. 

Espalier railings, various opinions entertained 
regarding, 556 — ^their oonstruotion, 46 . — ^vari- 
ous forms of iron ones, 46 . — wooden ones, 557 
wire one, 558— qnin-roofed timber ones, 46 .— 
VOL. I. 


inclined and curvilinear ones,' 559 
riiaped one, 560. 

Evaporating pans, constmetion, An. of, 24% 249* 

Eveimen hedges in flowergardens, 6T9s> 

Evemg^m h^ greenhouse at, 391. 

Everingham parl^ vinery at, 805. 

Ewing's j^ass wails, oonstruotion 88, and 
Fli& ad. 

Excavating, the prices, Ac. for, 752. 

Expansion jmnts for bot-water pipes, 247. 

Felt shutters, employment ot, for covering 
glass-houses, 552. 

Fences, varieties o£, for flower-gardens, 579— 
kinds of them suited to the gardenesque 
style, 685 — and to the picturesque, 717. 

Fenn's system of tank-heating, 211. 

Fermentation, pits heated by, see Pits. 

Fermenting materials, Bnpmdorilj of the beat 
derived nom, 184. 

Fernery, formation, Ae. of the, 667. 

Ferns, the cultivation 667. 

Field, Mr, views o% on colours, 595. 

F4;b, forcing 0 % and houses for it, 855. 

Filtering taj^, a, 513 — another, 516. 

fireclay, construction of a fhmaoe of, 258. 

Fireclay flues, various forms of, 146. 

Fireclay tiles, prices o^ 751. 

Fireclay water-pipes, prices of, 751. 

Flagstone flues, constniction of, 147. 

Flaj^ joint, the, 246. 

Fleming, Mr, his system of tank-heating, 202 — 
mode of ventilation employed by him, 286 — 
heating vine-borders by, 326 — ^pinery con- 
struct^ by him, 844 — and peach-houses, 353 
— his melon and pine pits, 455 — ^his econo- 
mical paint, 564. 

Flemish bond, what, in bricklaying, 107. 

Flint waUs, construction of, 98. 

Floors, conservatory and greenhouse, materials 
for, 381. 

Florence vase, the, 637. 

Florentine style, flower-garden in the, 575. 

Flower-baskets, examples of, 426, 428. 

Flower-baskets, styles of, for the gardenesque 
garden, 658. 

Flower-beds, form, Ac. of, in the gardenesque 
style, 661. 

Flower-gardens, the laying out of, preliminary 
remarks on the clas^cation of styles, 573— 
definitions of the different styles, t6. et eeq . — 
examples of the Panopticon, Florentine, and 
Tudor, 575 — the Stuart style, 576 — ^that of 
Holland house, 46 . — the irregular, 578 — the 
mingled, 46 . — situation of them, 46 . — fences 
for them, 579 — planting in relation to the dif- 
ferent styles, 580 — the arboretum, 584— the 
pinetum, 587 — edgings for borders, 590 — 
the reserve one, 591 — ^general disposal of the 
ground, 592 — on terracing the ground, 593 — 
the harmony of colours in relation to them, 
46 . — ^the geometrical style, 604— the garden- 
esque style, 655 — ^the picturesque style, 093. 

Flower-stand^ style of, for the gardfoneaque 
garden, 653. 

Flower-tables, examples of, 427. 

Flowers, kinds of, suited for cultivation in the 
town garden, 780, 781, 782— to the 
Buburbfui one, 734 et aeq. 
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Fhiei^ lietting bj, llS^-euihoiiwwo or otii 
OMi| 141, 144-— bri^ ones, 141» !46-'tho8e 
ofirQi^fl«grtoiie,fto.,147-~tb6 detached, 16. 
— <diMnber ones, l4S~>ciroular ones, 149 — 
the deanmg of them, 150, 151— precaution 
agaiuBt their bursting, 151— modes for secui^ 
ell their boat, 15*2— their heating capabili- 
ties, th 

Flued walls, construction of, 86. 

Folkstone, inclined walls at, 95. 

Footpaths, construction of, for Conservatories, 
&c., 560. 

Forcing garden, plan and description of a, 49. 

Forrest, Mr, mode of covering glass-houses in- 
vented bj, 555. 

Forrest s new white paint, 564. 

Fors3rth, Mr, on the disadvantages, &c. of low- 
lying gardens, 20 — on soil, 26 — on fruit-tree 
larders, 29 — on shelter, 35 — on the propor- 
tion of pipe requisite for heating, 241 —early 
forcing pit designed by him, 436— his nmsli- 
room-house, 470 — method employed by him 
for the preservation of fruit after gathering, 
493— plans for drawing volutes, &c. on the 
ground designed by him, 7 1 9. 

Fortune, Mr, his mede of ventilation, 2S1— his 
plant pit, 452. 

Fortune, Mr, account of a Chinese ice-house bv, 
504. 

Foundations, kinds of, for garden-walls, 66. 

Fountains, examples of, suited to geometrical 
gardens, 6?7 — Triton from the Barberini 
palace, i5. — defence of their introduction into 
the flower-garden, 631 — their suitability to 
the geometrical style, — materials now em- 
ployed for their construction, 632 — the huj>- 
ply of water to them, ib. — tlic size and 
arrangement of the pipes for them, 633— one 
by Duccl in iron, iA.— the Acis and Galatea, 
634 — those in Kutbill garden, 635, 636 — 
heights to which the water is throwTi by 
various ones, 636 — kinds of them adapted to 
the gardonesque style, 674— one by M. AndrC* 
in iron, ib. 

Fowler, C., Esq., conservatory at Sion house 
designed by, 368, and Plate xvi. 

Fowler, Mr, his system of heating by hot w’atcr, 
166— his boiler, 179. 

Fragment mode of glazing, the, 540. 

Frames, §ee Pits. 

France, construction of the first hothouses, &c. 
in, 4— modes of heating employed in, 141 — 
mode of preserving fruit after gathering in, 
486. 

Freezing mixtures, list of, 513. 

French, Mr, the vinery of, 303. 

French beans, pit for forcing, 403. 

French style in flower-gardening, origin and 
characteristics of the, 4, 573, 574 — its pecu- 
liarities, 608— example of one, 610— one in 
the modern style, 611. 

Frogmore gardens, size of, 11 — style in which 
arranged, 36 — description of them and of the 
forcing-houses, &c., 60, and Plates ix. and 
X. — mode of ventilatioD employed at, 288 — 
vineries, 814 — cherry-house, 356— asparagus 
pita, 454— plant pita, 456-- cucumber-bousea. 


464-iiiod* dfo o tti tma l h i tlw mAmfi U$ 
— onrviUneir vmA •», 

ndtage at, 706* 

Frost's oem0Di,566* 

Fruit, on the preaerratioii oC aftir g i tlt a rii ^, 
486— oaussa of iU daoagr, 401. 

Fruit-gardens, m Qaiden^ 

Fruit-houses, comparative advaaiagii^ fto. of 
narrow and broad, 182— the oonrtraotioii of 
tiiem— vineries, 299— pineries, 880— peadi* 
houses, 846— chei^, fig, plum, and apricot 
houses, 355 — tropica) -friiit house, 858. 

Fruit - room, construction of the, 486— Mr 
Thompson on them, 487 — Duro on them, 489 
—the Gardeners’ Chronicle on them, 490— 
Deslongcbam|)s on them, 491— Mr Ki^ht on 
them, 492— Maher on them, i5.— that of the 
Chiswick Horticultural Society, 493— Justice, 
Hitt, and others on them, iA— proper situa- 
tion for them, 495 — Mr Moorman's, 496. 

Fruit-trees, kinds of, suited to the suburban 
garden, 734. 

F^ui^t^ec borders, formation of, 27 — aeration 
of them, ib. — leaving of them, 29— depth they 
sliould ^ for dificront fruits, ib. 

Fuel, on regularity of supply of, to furnaces, 
252^— waste of it caused by ojiaquo smoke, 
25.‘». 

Funiaces, hothouse, on the construction of, 251 
— the first improvers of them, ib. — tlieir gene- 
ral defects, j5.— one constructed entirely of 
fireclay, 2.^3-~Williams* improved or argmid, 
254— -the admission of air into them, ib . — 
another by Williams, 255— Witty ‘s or bant- 
ers smoke-consuming, t5.— various forms of 
smoke-consuming ones, 256 — Joseph Wil- 
liams', 2.57~Juckc’B, i6. — Galloway's, ib. — 
cHUscs of the production of smoko from Uiem, 
258— the eflecte of it, 269 — loss of heat caused 
by it, t/>. — the proper management of them, 
26 1 — stoke-holes, doors, Ac. for them, 262. 

Gala water, wire bridge over the, 679. 

Galloway’s patent boilers, furnace, &c. 257. 

Garden, the culinary or kitchen and fruit, gene- 
ral plan of, 11— proper extent for it, ib. — 
sizes of various ones, 12 — difiTerent forms 
^voD to it, and respective advantages of those, 
ib. — advantages of its being of regular form, 
13— the supply of water to it, 14— importance 
of irrigation to it, 15— various modes of pro- 
curing water to it, JGet $eg.—the proper situ- 
ation for it, 1 9— best slope for it. and direc- 
tion of this, 21 — example of a suburban one, 
22, and Plate L— the same with certain 
improvements, 28, and Plate ii. — example 
showing the connection between it and the 
bouse, 23, and Plate iii. — another villa or 
suburban one, 24— soil suitable to it, 26 — 
formation of friiit-tree borders in it, 27 — the 
principal entrance to it, 82— production, Ac. 
of shelter to it, 84— style in which to be laid 
out, 36 — that at Dalkeith palace, 88, and 
Plates iv. v.— example of one on the laif^est 
scale, 40— plan, Ac. of one in Ireland, 45 — 
one in the mixed style, 46.— that at Dalhonsie 
castle, 47— that at Woburn abbey, 48 — ^for- 
cing one on a limited scale, 49 — one by Hay, 
50— that at PoUallooh, 51, and Plates vi. 
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Gxrdeii, ^ flower, 100 Flower-gerdeo. 

Gtutleiia» town and small BubiuiNin, laving ont 
of, 7S5->diffioultiea of the aubjeot, i6.— illua- 
trationa of good ones, f6.-<’Objection8 to laying 
them down in grass, 726— forma of parterres, 
&o^ for them, 46.— proposed filling of them 
with plants in a portable state, 727~ooveiing 
^em in with glace, cost, advantages, &c. of it, 
46.— formation of covert verancU^ in them, 
7*28— means of providing extra heat in them, 
7 29 — Rivers* orchard-house, 730 — plants, 
flowers, &c. for them, and disposal of these, 
731 — laying out,&c.of suburban villa ones, 733 
— fruit-trees for them, 734 — herbs, 785— trees, 
46. — deciduous shrubs, 46.— eveigreen shrubs, 
46.— conifersB, 786— hardy herbaceous plants, 
46. 

Garden gates, designs for, 38 — style of, in the 
gardenesque garden, 085. 

G^en seats, kinds of, suited to the geome- 
trical style, 650 — to the gardenesque, 687 — 
and to the picturesque, 706, 708. 

Garden structures, miscellaneous, erection, &c. 
of— gardeners* houses, 475— fruit-rooms, 486 
— ice-houses, 497 — tanks and cisterns, 513 — 
apiaries, 522. 

Garden walls, tee Walls. 

Gardenere* Chronicle, extracts from the, on 
copings for garden walls, 72 — on the best 
colour for garden walls, 77— on the advan- 
tages and di^vantages of metallic hothouses, 
128— on the proper angle of elevation for hot- 
houses, 137 — on tank-heating, 210 — on vine 
borders, 327 — description of plant stages for 
greenhouses from the, 393 — description of an 
orchid-house from the, 405 — account of ridge- 
and-furrow roofed pits from the, 457 — de- 
scription of a mushroom-house from it, 467 — 
anotlier, 469— extract from it on the preser- 
vation of fruit, and the coustiniction of the 
frui^room, 487, 490— description of a Chinese 
ice-house from it, 504 — various forms of ice- 
houses taken from it, 506, 507 — on the pre- 
sentation of ice, &c., 511— descriptions of 
various apiaries from it, 626 — method of glaz- 
ing described in it, 539— description of Kent's 
mode of glazing from it, 543— extracts from 
it on the contrast and harmony of colours, 
and on M. Chevreul's views regarding them, 
596, 599 — on the flower-gtuden at Treutham, 
613. 

Gardeners’ houses, general remarks on the 
style, &C., in which they should be built, 475 
— one for a first-class residence, 476— a tw^o- 
storied one, 479 — paving for them, 480 — 
parapets for them, 481 — a cottage one, 480 — 
another, 481— another cottage one, 481, 482 — 
another, 483— a two-storied cotta^ one, 488, 
484— one in the old English style, 484, 485— 
^e accommodation which should be provided 
for the assistant gardeners, 485. 

Oanienera’ Journal, mode of tank-heating de- 
scribed in the, 204— and mode of ventilation, 
290-<-extraot from it on the contrast and 
hamony of colours, 598— garden seat from 
the, 691. 

Gardners’ Magaaine, mode of ventilation from 


470 ^tiid mooB-houae, 686. ' 

Gardenea^ flowe^ga]^n, genenil 
ment of the, 665— mcrodno&n of the iakim 
into it, s6.— -laying out of the bordera in it, 
656— proper situation for it as regards the 
house, i6.— trees and shrubs suited to it, 657 
—style of planting adapted to it, t6.— baadLst- 
work and flower-stands for it, 658— one with 
oval parterres, 659 — direction, formation, &a, 
of the walks, t6.— one with circular flower- 
beds, 660, and plate zxxiL— the planting and 
dividing of the flower-beds, 661— that of 
Lady Broughton at Boole house, 662, 663— 
various examples with circular beds, 668 — 
subdivision of it into various deparbnentB, 
and the laying out of these — the American 
garden, 664 — the rosarium, t5. — other ex- 
amples of the rosarium, 666, 667 — the fernery 
and muscarium, 667 — the winter garden, 668 
— the bulb gai’deu, 669 — the annual flower- 
garden, t6.— the herbaceous plant-garden, ib, 
— the grass-garden, 670— the ha^y h«db- 
garden, ib. — various figures for flower-beds 
appropriate to it, 671 et wj.— laying out of 
long flower-borders in it, 673— fountains and 
vases suited to it, 674 — introduction of draw- 
wells into it, and examples of these, 675 — 
basket-work for it, 676 — edgings for flower- 
borders for it, 678— style of bridges suited to 
it, 679 — trellis- work, gates, fences, and tree 
guards, 683 — moss-houses, seats, and resting- 
places, 687. 

Gai'dencsque style in flower-gardening, defini- 
tion of the, 678 — kinds of trees and shrubs, 
and general style of planting adapted to it, 
581— levelling, &c., of the ground in it, 693. 

Gardening, general sketch of the history of, 
and its different styles, 1 — the Dutch style, 
3— the French style, 4 — the mixed style, 36. 

Garnaud, M., vase in terra-cotta by, 643, 644. 

Gamkirk Company, construction of a furnace 
entirely in fireclay by the, 253 — examples of 
bulubtmding manufactured by the, 646. 

Garton and Jarvis, Messrs, the cylindrical hori- 
zontal boiler of, 169— their double drum 
boiler, ib. 

Gas liquor, employment of, as a paint, 562. 

Gates, garden, designs for, 33— style of, suited 
to the gardenesque style, 685. 

Gemini's process for the preservation of timber, 
571. 

Geometric-gardenesque style in flower-garden- 
ing, the, 573, 574. 

Qeometrii^ diagrams, practical, for laying down 
flgui'es of various kinds on the ground— for 
volutes of various kinds, 719— for cirdes and 
curvilinear lines, ib, — for determining the 
centres of circles, 720 — for a hexagon, ib , — 
for an octagon, ib, — for a pentagon, t6. — for 
describing circles round various objects, t5. — 
for ovals and e^-ahaped figures, 721 — for 
setting off walks in various dfrections, i6. 722 
— various instruments useful in them, 722 — 
various figures with their centres shown, ib, 
—rules for determining the length of shis- 
dowB, 724. 

Geometrical flowergarden, general arrangemeut 
of the, 604— its superiority to the xn^em or 
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TCw gliwhj 605 et leg. — ^the French modification 
of 608~“example of a French one, 610 — 
one in the modem Frendi style, 611 — proper 
portion of the architectural one, ib. — tei^ 
raced one, ib . — a design for one by Mr Brown, 
i6. — one by Mr Smith, 612 — that at Trent- 
ham, 613— examples of parterres suited to 
it, 614 — a triang^ar one, ib . — a Gk)thic one 
by Solomon Cans, 615 — a geometrical one, f6. 
— an architectural one with terraces designed 
for the west of Scotland, ib., and Plato xxxiv. 
— examples of balustrading for it, 616 — that at 
NuthUl house, 618, and Plate xxix.— that at 
Drumlanrig castle, 619 — the Duke of Devon- 
shire's Italian one at Chiswick, i5., and Plate 
xxvi — that around the palm-stove at Kew, 
620, and Plate xxx. — that at Grovefield, with 
conservatoiy, 621, and Plate xxiii. — a plain 
one without sculptural ornaments, 622— one 
in Oxfordshire, iL, and Plate xxxi — another, 
623, and Plate xxv. — two illustrating the har- 
mony and contrast of colour, 601, 603, and 
Plates sxxu, xxviiL — various figures for 
flower-beds suited to it, 623 — designs with 
raised flower-beds, 624 — various designs for 
parterres, &c., 625— a fountain suitable to it, 
627 — various geometrical parterres, ib. et wg. — 
one at Bagshot, 629 — porte-fieurs suitable to 
it, 630 — marginal flower- borders, 631 — vari- 
ous designs for fouutaius, ib. — vases, unis, 
sun-dials, and mural decorations, 637 — sta- 
tues, 648 — seats, 650 — temples and arbours, 
651 — mausoleums, cenotaphs. &c., 654. 

Geometrical style in flower-gtu^cning, detinition 
of the, and its subdivisions, 573 — trees, 
shrubs, and style of planting suitable to it, 58 1 . 

German hotbed, the, 430. 

German mushrooxu-hoube, the, 466. 

German pit for forcing Fi*cncb beans, straw- 
berries, &c., 453. 

Germany, sketch of the history uf gardening in, 
45 — method of heating employed in, 141 — 
mode employed in, for the preservation of 
fruit after gathering, 486 — mode of construcb 
ing arbours in, 7 07. 

Gilpin, Mr, on the geometrical flower-garden, 
605, 607— definition of the term picturesque 
hy him, 693. 

Girardin, M. de, on the picturesque style of 
flower-gardening, 694. 

Glasgow, the prevalent winds at, 35. 

Glass, different varieties of, 532 — that of large 
sixe, and the alleged dangers attending its 
use, ib. — mode of testing its quality, 533 — the 
cockling of it, and how to prevent it, ib. — 
Hartley’s patrat ro^h plate, 634— on the 
colour of it most suitable for hothouses, 585 
— British sheet, and its imperfections, 536 — 
corroboranted, 537 — polish^ thick plate, and 
its inapplicability to hothouses, i6.— llussell s 
patent tile, i6.— employment of it for the 
construction of fountains, 632 ~ proposed 
covering over of town jprdens with, 727. 

Glaas and nearing, speeificationa as to expense 
of, in different localities, 746. 

Glass copixigs for walls, on, 71. 

Glaas houses known to the Greeks and Roxnans, 

2 — ^flmt emplosnnent of them in modem 
Europe, 5— origin of them in Scotland, 9— 


covering their roofr fbr the eoonomising of 
heat, 551. 

Glass louvre ventilators, 293. 

Glass pipes, on, 249. 

Gloss tile. Rush's, 587. 

Glass walls, Ewing’s, 88, and Plate xi — Spen- 
cer’s, 91. 

Glauber, R., suggestion for hot-water heating 
by, 15a 

Glazing, various modes of^ 538 — without over- 
laps, ib. — without fore putty, ib. — Read’s 
mode, 539 — Stevenson’s, ib. — Curtis and Har- 
rison’s, 540 — Saul’s, ib. — Barratt’s, ib. — in 
various ways with leiulen laps, ib, — the rect- 
Bugular, fragment, shield, curvilinear, Ac. ib. 
— with vulcanised India-mbber, 541 — Spen- 
cer’s mode, t6.— with Jeffiey’s marine glue, 
542— the putty for it, and importance of its 
being of good quality, ib. — reversing the posi- 
tion of the sash-bar, 542 — Rishton’s re^ 
tered sash, 543 — Kent’s mode, ib. — removing 
old glass, 544 — different varieties of putty, 
ib. — various devices for oolleoting con- 
densed steam, ib. — Nceve’s sash-bar, ib. — 
Paxton’s sash-bar, ib. — Saul’s gutter, t6. — speci- 
fications as to expense of, in dhOTorent localitios, 
746. 

Glendinning, Mr, his system of tank-heating, 
202— on the setting of boilers, 234— on ven- 
tilation, 295 — pine-stove by him, 835 — pine- 
pit by him, 436 — his melon-pit, 439— hia 
fruiting pine-pit, 440 — pit on Corbett’s system 
by him, 444— melon-pit by him, 455. 

Gorinki, conservatories at, 6. 

Gorrio, Mr, on garden walls, 65— on copings for 
them, 73 — ^orotum at Preston hall con- 
btructed by, 586. 

Gothic arbour, design for a, 707. 

Gothic flower-garden, a, 615. 

Gowen’s flue, 146. 

Grahamc, H., Esq., bis pinotuin, 587. 

Graining in painting, what, 564. 

Grange, the ConMorvatory at, 361. 

Grangemouth Coal Company, omamontal flue by 
the, 153 — um m fireclay executed by them, 
645. 

Graj>os, preservation of, after gathering, 4.94. 

Grass, objections to, in sm^ town-gardens, 
726. 

Gross garden, laying out, Ac. of the, 670. 

Great Britain, general sketch of the histoiy of 
gardening in, 6— defeotivo mode of preparing 
ice in, 499. 

Grecian hive, the, 525. 

Grecian vases, examples of, suitable to geome- 
trical gardens, 638. 

Greece, ancient, state of gardening in, 2— glass 
houses known in, ib. 

Green, Messrs, their mode of tank-heating, 194. 

Green paint, disadvantages of^ 563. 

Greenhouses, on the construction of, 885— ex- 
ample of a span-roofed one, ib. — one with 
hexagonal end, 386— atrangement of the 
plant stages in them, <5.— a oiurvilinear lean-to 
one, 887— a detached one for the lawn, 888— 
another curvilinear lean4o one, and ita islor- 
nal airaagemeirim 889— the one in the botanic 
wden at Kew, (6.— one built by the Messrs 
tkosridU, 891— a ^[>an-roofisd one for winter- 
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ing plants in, 892 — ^various kinds of stages for 
them, 893 — different forms of plant tables 
and shelves for them, 894 — a ridge-and>furrow 
roofed one, 895~that at Pol^och, 897 — 
the superiority of span-roofed over lean-to 
onet^ 898. 

Grenville, lady, the garden at the seat of, 670 
— the root-garden, 705. 

Orillet, M., the first foimtain at Chatsworth 
erected by, 686. 

Grissell and Redwood, Messrs, the process of, 
for coating metals, 128. 

Grottoes, the construction of; 706. 

Grout, what, in bricklaying, 107. 

Grovefield, the Conservatory and projected 
flower-garden at, 378, 621, and Plate xxiii. 

Gunnersbury house, span-roofed vinery at, 
817. 

Gutters, the construction of, 648 — peculiar, 
used at Poltalloch, 58, 116, and Plate viii. 

Gutter-heating, su Tank-heating. 

Gypsum as a cement, 665. 

Ha-ha, employment of, in the picturesque gar- 
den, 685. 

Hamilton, Mr, pine-stove by, 336. 

Hamilton palace, the mausoleum at, 654. 

Hampton Court garden, the origin of, 7 — the 
vine at, 323 — the orangeries at, 400. 

Hankin’s mushroom-house, 469. 

Hardy, M., the rose-garden at the Luxembourg 
designed by, 666. 

Harmony of colours, on the, in relation to 
flower-gardening, 593 — designs illustrating it, 
601, 603, Plates xxviL xxviii. 

Harrison, Mr, on fruit-tree borders, 30. 

Hartley’s patent rough plate-glass, 634. 

Hay, D. R., on taste in colours, 694 — on the 
combinations of them, 596. 

Hay, J., his arrangements regarding water in 
Dalmeny garden, 16 — example of kitchen 
garden designed by him, 50— employment of 
heating by steam by him, 229 — the peach- 
houses of, 848. 

Haycroft’s mode of tank-heating, 203. 

Hazard's hot-air stove, description of, 224. 

Headers, what, in bricklaying, 106. 

Heat, means of securing in a moist state, 186 — 
various modes of economising it in hothouses 
by external coverings, 651. 

Heath garden, laying out, &c. of the, 670. 

Heath-houses, advantages of the span-roof for, 
402— conditions requisite for them, 403— ex- 
amples of them, 404 — that at Woburn 

ab^y, 405. 

Heaths, the proper culture of the, 403. 

Heating of glass-houses, preliminary remarks on, 
140-~by flues, 146— by hot- water pipes, 153 
— by tanka or gutters, 192— by hot-air stoves, 
213 — by steam, 228— boilers and pipes for it, 
231 — furnaces for it, 251 — means of it in 
small town-gardens, 729. 

Heckfldd melon pit, the, 433. 

Hed^ sfyles of flower-garden into Which ad- 
imssible, 579. 

Hddelberg, the gardens at, 616. 

Heideloff, professor, garden seats from work by, 
650* 

Henderson, Mr, his system of heating, 192— 


mode of ventilation employed by him, 293 — 
the vineries of, 309, 312 — pinery by, 884. 

Herbs, kinds o^ for the suburban garden, 786. 

Herbaceous plants, garden for the cultivation of, 
669: 

Hermitages, construction of, in the picturesque 
style, 706, 706. 

Hexagon, laying down on the ground of a, 720. 

Hexagon box-hive, the, 530. 

Hirsel, the ice-house at the, 509. 

Hitche's rebated brick wall, 84. 

Hitt, Mr, form of garden recommended by, 13 
— on garden walls, 66 — mode employed by 
him for the preservation of fruit after gather- 
ing, 493. 

Hives, $ee Apiaries. 

Holland, modes of heating employed in, 140, 
141. 

Holland house, the garden at, 676, and Plate 
xxiv. 

Hollow brick walls, on the construction o^ 79 — 
heated ones, 80 — Deams’, 81 — Silverlock's, 
83— others, ib . — those at Wobum abbey, 84 
— Hitche’s patent rebated, t5.— another, 86. 

Hood, Mr, remarks on heating by, 144 — experi- 
ments, &C. by him on heating, 191 — on the 
conduction, &c. of heat, 213— method of set- 
ting boilers employed by him, 234 — on re- 
moving incrustations from boilers, 237 — on 
the quantity of hot-water pipe needed to 
heat a given surface, 239 — on the construc- 
tion of furnaces, 262 — remarks on ventilation 
by him, 273— on the circulation of hot water, 
264 et seq. pas»ifii. 

Hoogvorst, the baron Joseph von, the mushroom- 
houses of, 470 — the gardens of, 650. 

Hoolc house, the flower-garden at, 662, 663 — the 
rockwork at, 7 02. 

Hopean apparatus for cut-flowers, the, 425. 

Hopeton house, the garden at, 47 — its slope, 

21 . 

Horizontal hot-water system, the, 1 54. 

Horticultural society of Chi^ick, fruit-room of 
the, 493. 

Hot-air stoves, see Stoves. 

Hotbeds, see Pits. 

Hothouses, comparative absence of, in southern 
Europe, 3 — the first introduction of them, 4 — 
general principles of the building of them, 108 
— want of improvements in it, th. — ridge- 
and-fiirrow roof, and the different daimants 
to its invention, 109 — one showing the cover- 
ing in a whole garden, 110, and Plate xii. — 
the advantages of ridge-and-furrow roofr, 114 — 
Sir Joseph Paxton on these, t6. — mode of con- 
structing these, 115— description of a range 
with these, 4 1 — suspension roofs, 1 1 4 — Loudon 
on ridge-and-furrow roofs, 116 — a series of 
them, 117, and Plate xiii — those at Bumhead, 
118— the palm-stove at Kew, 119, and Plate 
xiv. — curvilinear ones, and their construction, 
123 — examples of these, 124 — metallic ones, 
their advantages and disadvantages, 126 — 
Loudon on these, 126 — the Gitfdenera* Cbio- 
nicle on these, 128 — disadvantages of too 
lofty ones, 129— the domical one at Bret^ 
hall, t5. — ^the new one at Trentbam, 181^-4he 
domical form, and its disadvanta^ieQ, §6. — the 
Antb»um, i6.— importance of he^t of baae 
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Holhoiiieoi fumooeo lor, m# Famaoeo. 
HothouBOBy hooting of» prelimmoty remariu on 
it, UO-^y lluee, 145— by hot-wator pipes, 

153 — by hot-water tanks or gutters, ld2-~by 
hot-air stoves, 213 — by steam, 228— boilem 
and pipes for it, 231 — ^furnaces for it, 251. 

Hothouses, venation of, ste Ventilation. 

Hot water, general remarks on heating by, 185 
€t $eq , — comparison between it and steam, 191 
— cause of the circulation of it, 263 — Tred- 
gold’s theory of its drculatiou, t5. — Hood on 
it, 264— effects of friction on iti t5.— on circu- 
lation above the level of the boiler, 266 — and 
below it, 267— Ainger on it, 268 — ^Beruan on 
it, 269 — Tomlinson on it, 270. 

Hot-water pipes, heating by, 153 — claims to tbe 
invention, &c. of it, i6. — Atkinson’s system, 

154 — Bacons system, 155 — Kewley’s, ib. — 
construction, &c. of joints, 156 — Fowlers 
system, ib. — Weeks', ib. — Perkins’, 157 — 
^kstein and Bushb^’^’s, 160 — Bonuemain’s, 
161 — Watson’s, i5. — Cruickshonks’, 162 — 
Bogers’, 165 — Kettie’s, 166 — Sampson’s, 
167 — Cottam and Hallcn’s, ib. — Burbidge 
and Healey’s, 168 — Garton and Jarvis’, 
169 — Stephenson’s double cylindrical, ib. 
— Stephenson’s conical, ib. — Wood’s, ib. — 
Barchard's, 1 7 1 — Walker’s, ib. — Penn’s, 173 — 
Coldridge’s, 175 — Smith’s, ib. — Neeve’s, 176 — 
Waldron’s, 177 — Scotch distillers’ boiler, ib. — 
Bailey’s boiler, i6. — Cottam and Hallen’s 
boiler, ib. — Atkinson’s boiler, 17 H — Thomson's 
boiler, ib. — Burbidge and Healey’s new boiler, 
ib. — Dalkeith wrought-iron boiler, ib. — 
Fowler’s boiler, 179 — Bailey's new boiler, ib. 
— Williams’ boiler, 18U — Weeks’ improved 
boiler, i5. — Kersluke’s boiler, 181 — the Captain 
boiler, ib. — general remarks on the subject, 
184 — radiators for, 189 — comparison between 
this method and steam, 191 — Henderson’s 
method, 192 — effects of various sizes of pipes 
on the circulation, 264 — prices, Ac. of, in Af- 
ferent localities, 744. 

Howie, Mr, fountains at Nutbill executed by, 
619, 635. 

Howison, Dr, the hive of, 526. 

Huish’s Mves, 524. 

Humidity, means of increasing, in hothouses, 
243, 248. 

Hunt, R., on the colour of glass best suited to 
hothouses, 535. 

Harwood’s mode of ventilation, 280. 

Huysho's system of tank-heating, 200. 

Hydraulic ram, description of the, 18. 
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Chiiia, m-pfoUbte 

•ue in Iho smiof ooii0lrtiolta§tll«A]i|^ 
505— Cobbett on thnm, and Ids phn of oon- 
atracting tham, A— one tnuk tha Ikithnatif 
Chroniele, 506— anofthar, 507^Uiit a* ^ 
Hinal 509— that at Erakina houai^ 510 . 
leolmkill, auppoaed traaeaofgifdaii 7. 
Inclined waUs on, with examplaaof thm, 94. 
lucnistatioD in boilon, prevantion ot, 287. 
India-rubber, glasing with, 541. 

Ingoatrie hall, Remmington'a bridge at, 633. 
luvoresk, prevalent winds at, 36. 

Ireland, origin, Ac. of gardening in, 8— a kitohen 
garden in, 45. 

Don, employment of, for coping walls, 72— pro- 
cesses for preventing the corrosion of, 128 — 
experiments on the strength of it, ib.eticq.-- 
employmc.:t of it in the construction of tanks 
and cisterns. 521— for sashes, 54 5 — for rafters 
and astragals, i6. — for edgings in gardens, 590 
—in the construction of fountains, 632 — cast- 
ing of vases in it, 642— employinout of it for 
statues in the flow'cr garden, 648 — prices, Ac. 
of it in different localities, 744. 

IixiD bridges, various kinds of, 679 ei 9tq. 
li-oa c8})iAers, coustruction of, 556, 557. 

Iron Hues, Ci>iistruction of, 147. 

Iron garden scats, B|>eciiiioiiK of, 650, 651, 690. 
Iron grating, employment of, for footpaths, 561. 
Ironwork, s{>eciticatiou8 as to expense of, in 
different localities, 743. 

Irregular flower-garden, the, 578. 

IrrigqitioD, importance of, in gardens, 15. 

Italian arbour, example of a, 653. 

Italian style in flower-gardening, the, 573. 

Italy, revival of gardening in, 3. 

James’ translation of Le Blond’s work on gar- 
dening, 609. 

Jefl’rey’s marine glue, use of, in glazing, 541, 
542. 

Johns A Co., their process for coating iron, 128. 
Joiner- work, specifications as to expense of, in 
different localities, 742, 

Joints, the construction of, for hot- water pipes, 
the composition for closing them, Ac., 156— 
various kinds of them, 246. 

Jucke's smoko-consuming furnace, 257. 

Justice, Mr, method for the preservation of 
fruit after gathering employed by, 493. 


loe, history of tbe economic employment of, 
497 — the best kinds of it, 498 — the prepara- 
tion of it in tbe United States, t5. — the defec- 
tive mode of preparing it in Great Britain, 
499 — the production of it by artificial means, 
512 — ^list of various mixtures for this, 518. 
Ice-houses, on the construction of, 497 — ex- 
ample of one, 500 — another, 501 — an oma- 


Kames, lord, improvements in gardening intro- 
duced by, 8. 

Kashmir hive, tbe, 526. 

Kemp, Mr, on ruckwork, 703. 

Kendall’s hot-air stove, description of, 225 — 
double pit, 435. 

Kensington gardens, the arboretum in, 586. 

Kent, Mr, estivation of aquatics by, 414. 

Kent’s mode of glazing, 548. 

Ker, B., Esq., form of esoalier used by, 558. 

Kcrslake’s universal flue-boiler, 181. 

Kew, tbe palm-stove at, 119, and Plate xiv. — 
the architectural conservatoiy at, 867 — green- 
house at, 889 — the orangeij at, 400 — ^tbo 
orchid-house at, 408 — form of rafter used at. 
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K»igg^ ^lik ijitomof liMtlng hot-imter 

KIw^etaMTTEtorjr with frait-bousetf 876^ 
and Flilexx. 

Kiteben boikir, a, for bot-waier beating, 188. 

Kitchen gardens, $u Garden. 

Knight, R. P,, on harmony of oolonrs, 599. 

Knight, T. A., improvements in hothouso-build- 
introdu^ by, 108— on the proper angle of 
elevation for hothouses, 135 — improvements 
in ventilation introduced by, 276 — ^the peach- 
houses of, 346— improvement of hotbeds by, 
429— his system of ventilating them, 430 — 
hii melon pit, 433 — on the preservation of 
fruit after gathering, 487, 488. 

Kyanising wood, effecto, &c. of, 568. 

Kyle, the peach-houses of, 346. 

Ladiston, the orchid-house at, 410. 

Lambton castle garden, size of, 12. 

Lansdowne, the marquis of, pinetum formed by, 
588. 

Latour, Mr, mode of ventilation used by, 279. 

Lauder, Sir Thomas Dick, on geometriad flower- 
gardens, 606 — on the introduction of foun- 
tains into the flower-garden, 674 — on vrire 
and suspension bridges, 680 — definition of the 
term picturesque by, 693. 

Lawe's hot-air stove, 217. 

Lawrence’s system of tank-heating, 206. 

Lawrence, Mrs, the orchid house of, 405 — her 
aquarium and orchid-house combined, 417. 

Le Blond on terraces, 593. 

Le Notre, the style of gardening of, 4. 

Lead, employment of, for coping walls, 71 — 
pipes made of, 242 — employment of, for the 
construction of cisterns, 520. 

Leaden laps, various modes of glazing with, 540. 

Leaden pipes, prices of, in different localities, 
748. 

Leaf, Mr, his mode of ventilation, 276. 

Lean-to hothouses, on, 108. 

Lean-to roofs, disadvantages of, for greenhouses, 
385,398. 

Legg’s hydraulic engine, description of, 19. 

Light, influence of, on the preservation of fruit, 
487. 

Lights or sashes, construction of, 545. 

Lime, prices of, in different localities, 746. 

Limekilns, on the attaching of, to hothouse 
furnaces, 259. 

Lindley, professor, on the circulation of air. See., 
212 — on the general principles of ventilation, 
271— on the way in which it is generally prac- 
tised in relation to glass houses, 272 — on the 
indoor culture of plants, 424— on the preser- 
vation of fruit after gathering, 491 — on the 
causes of scorching of leaves, &c., in green- 
houses, 588. 

Lindley, J., his self-acting regulator, 278. 

Liquid manure, value of, to the kitcflien-garden, 
15. 

Liquid-manure tanks, construction, &c. of, 618 

stink-traps for them, i6. — ^those at Dalkeith 

palace, 619. 

Liverpool Chronicle, the, on aquatic plants and 
their culture, 412. 


Llewrifyn, lb*, the stove e<m e e mta i^ ^i^ 

Loddige» Mesws, eftdi upem 
from the kyaniting dT tbnbar byv88fr^^4ifr 
arDoreunn, eoo. 

London and Wise, Messrs, arohheotmil iiMi 
oonstmeted by, 98. 

London Hortionltural Society, experiments with 
kyanised wood by the, 668. 

London, Mr, on the situation of gardens, 19, 20 
— example of a subuihon villa garden fr^, 
22— on soil, 26— on conservative walls, 105— 
the ridge-aod-furrow roof first proposed by, 
109— on the advantages, Ac. of ridge^nd- 
fiirrow roofs, 116— on the advantages, Ac., of 
metallic hothouses, 126, 127-^n lai^ con- 
servatories, 131 — on narrow onei^ 132— on 
the most suitable angle of elevation for hot- 
houses, 185, 136, 138, 139 — improvements in 
heating introduce by him, 143— his chamber 
flue, 148 — on heating by steam, 229 — ^im- 
provement of hothouse famaces by him. 261 
— forms of peach-houses employed by him, 
349 — span-roofed one by him, 351 — on the 
size of conservatories, 868 — on the construc- 
tion of ice-houses, 501 —on the pressure, &c., 
on tanks and reservoirs, 516 — his opinion 
regarding espaliers, 566 — views of, on the 
harmony of colours, 698 — on geometrical 
flower-gardens, 604, 608 — on the pipes, &c., 
for fountains, 633 — on the introduction of 
vases into gardens, 637, 639— on the disposal 
of statues in the flower-garden, 649 — on the 
use of circular beds in the gardenesque style, 
663 — on bridges, 680 — on the construction of 
artificial casc^es, 715. 

Loudon, Mrs, definition of the pleasure-ground 
by, 579— on the French flower-garden, 609 — 
on the formation of walks in the gardenesque 
style, 660 — on rockwork, 705. 

Louvre ventilators, glass, 293. 

Lucas’s self-acting pump, description of, 19. 

Lucombe and Pince, Messrs, the camellia-house 
of, 128. 

Lucullus. the gardens of, 2. 

Lusor’s cement, 566. 

Luxembourg, the rose-garden of the, 666. 

Lyle, Mr, peculiar flue constructed by, 149. 

Lyon’s system of tank-heating, 208. 

Lyon, Mr, the orchid-house of, 410. 

Mackenzie, Sir George, on the best form, Ac., 
for hothouses, 108 — embrasure-flue proposed 
by him, 146. 

Mackenzie & Mathews, Messrs, conservatory in 
connection with town mansion-house designed 
by, 372, and Plate xvii. 

M'Nab, Mr, experiments by, on the comparative 
advantages of span-roofed and lean-to green- 
houses in winter, 898. 

M‘Phail, Mr, form of garden recommended by, 
13 — on soil, 26 — pit designed by him, 431 — 
his opinion on espaliers, 556. 

Magazine of Botany, geometrical garden from 
the, 612. 

Maher, Mr, on the construction of the fruit- 
room, 493. 

Main, Mr, example of villa garden from, 28. 

M^jor and Low, Messrs, rosarium designed by, 
665. 
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llinodc, Mr, on ilift &c.« of iiiet«W 

hMttmm, l5H(-^«oooiiiit of tho krge co m o r 
«l Bntfccm hall by him, 139— on oon- 
mUiag tho mrihom of Tloe-bordert, S23— on 
ooM tniot iop of oonservatoriei, 369. 

Ifaiihin^ Mr, on tho prop^ extent of the 
Mkhen-ghrdmi, 12— his opinion with regard 
to eipalmra, 656. 

MamhalrB antonica as a cement, 567. 

Maaon the poet, employment of droolar flower- 
beds by, 665L 

Ifaaon-work, spedficationB aa to the expenae of, 
in different localities, 744. 

Kaaters, Mr, on the artificial production of ice, 
512. 

Maatic cement, 665. 

Materials, on the durability of, 571. 

Mausoleums, introduction of, into the flower- 
garden, 654. 

Mawer, Mr, system of heating by steam by, 
229. 


Meams, Mr, introduction of chambered Tine- 
borders by, 321— pit designed by him, 431. 

Measures of length, 4cc., tables of, *753. 

Medici, family of the, revival of gardening in 
Italy by the, 3, 573. 

Meek, Mr, account of the Polmaise mode of 
heating by, 219. 

Melon - houses, #ef Cucumber and Melon 
bouses. 


Melon pit, description of a span-roofed, 449 — 
that at Trentham, 455 — Gleudinning’s, il . — 
another, 458. 

Meirifield, Mrs, on the harmony of colours, 
600. 


Metals, the expansion of different, 754. 

Metalbc cement, 565. 

Metallic hothouses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 125. 

Metallic paint, 564. 

BfilVs cucumber pit, 441. 

Miller on the angle of elevation for hothouses, 


135. 


Mingled flower-garden, the, 578. 

Minton, Messrs, orange-boxes executed by, 399 
— employment of their tiles for footpaths in 
conservatories, 560. 

Mitchell's ^stem of tank -heating, 20 J — forcing 
pit, 444. 

Mixed garden, example of a, 45. 

Moist boat, ^vant^es of, in hothousos, and 
means of seenring it, 135. 

Monewell house, the grounds at, 663. 

Montgomery, Meesrs, the saab-bar manufactory 
of, 54a 

Moores lever ventilator, 295. 

Moorman, Mr, his mode of preaerving fruit after 
gathering, 496. 

Moore, Mr, mode of ventilation employed by, 
276— mode of covering glam-houaea for the 
economising of heat proposed by, 665-— on the 
harmony of colours in relation to the flower- 
garden, 698. 

Morris, Mr, on rustic seats, 706 — on the intro- 
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MoMoomb, on Ibo oonMruolkNi 
by Mr Toward dewttwd, Ulil «t 
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Moanei, gwden for tho enlMtiiiow ^ 
MouldiiiA oltftollono to^ In ril^ 

Mud wimia, uuuaifiiolion ol* Ml. 

Mu|diaton*a oaffHMiiiig 

Mulgttvo^i oamopt, pr o p o rt t m> fta o^ 5 6i^ o m 
ploymont of It oa n pmai, 363* 

Muller, Dr, on fn o enainl o oomb not to n , MIL 
Munich botuiio garden, aonarhim at, 417* 
Munn'e patent frame and oar hlvii, fiML 
Mural decomtiona, variotiia, fto. of, 649. 
Murray, Mr, invention of the Bolante mode of 
heating by, 219. 

Muscarium, the, 667. 

Mushet, Mr, vineiy oonolmotad by, 30^ and 
Plate xviiL 

Mushroom-bousea, rarioua kinda o(^ 466*-4he 
Qcmian, f6.~^!er*s, 467— Hankto'a, 469^ 
one from the Gardmiert* Cbronicl^ 46. — 
Patrick's, i6.— Baron d'Hoogvorafi^ 470-* 
Forsyth's, id. 

Neeves, 3fr, his boiler for bot-water beating, 
176 — his meridian pit, 430— hta aash-bar, Ac. 
544. 

Kcill, Dr, on garden soils, 27 — on ahelter to the 
garden, 35— ojtmion regarding espaliers held 
^ by him, 556. 

Keshcld, 31 r, the garden at Row laid out by, 

620 . 

Kctherlonds, mode of heating employed in the, 
141. 

Newlmttlc ahl>ey, the flower-garden at, 609— 

^ sun-dials in it, G45. 

Nc«'t<in, Sir Isaac, views of, regarding colour, 
595. 

Nicoll, Mr, form of garden recommended by, 13 
— on situation, 19 — on soil, 26 — on tho forma- 
tion of fruit-tree borders, 29— on garden i^'alls, 
66 — on copings for them. 71 — on the height 
prri{>cr for garden walls, 75— on the arrange- 
ment, Ac. of Uiem, 7C — on wooden walls, 91 
— description of a hothouse furnace by him, 
251 — on ventilation, 291 — his early vineiy, 
300 — his late vinery, 301 — hispinonea, 331 — 
his peach-houses, 348, 849 — his opinion with 
reg^ to espaliers, 656. 

Niven, Mr, on insuIBcient vontilation, 180 — 
vinery and pinery combined by him, 340 — 
pine pit by him, 439. 

Noisette, M., account of a mode of vontilation 
by, 288. 

Nonesuch, gardens, Ac, of, 6. 

Norbiton house, the garden at, 668. 

Norwegian portable seat, the, 692. 

Nuncham Courtenay, the oraogeiy ait, 402— the 
grounda at, 663. 

Nuthlll, peach-bouaea at, 851 — ^the flower-gar- 
den at, 618, and Plate i^x.— the fountainaat, 
685. 

Nuit*s hivea, 522. 

Nymphenbeig, the fountain at, 682, 636. 

Oak, employment of, for edginga in gttden% 
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Oitlaiidi^ tlM grotto 706. 

Ootagotty to oo&ftraot i, on tho grousid, 720. 

Oldo^ Mr, Iwm of hotoir Hm pro^^oiod 1^, 
U6*<-itxtiodiietioa onddoioi^ytkm of tlie Qor* 
sum muiliroom-hotue hy^ 466. 

Ortngo boxM, oyomploi of, 509. 

Ononge troe, mode of treetment of the, in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 401. 

Oxnngeriea, oonetniotion o^ 599— boxes for the 
tre^ tta, <6. 400— those on the Continent 
and in England, 400— and treatment of the 
trees in the two, 401— example of one, 46. — 
▼arious old ones, 402— proper form, ko. for 
them, «6. 

Orohid'honses, construction of, 406 — that of 
Mis Lnwr^oe, 46.— that of lb* Rucker, t6. — 
those at Dalkeith palace, «6.— that at Rew 
garden, 408 — that of Messrs Booth at Ham- 
buig, 409— that of Mr Lyons, 410 — ^those of 
the ^Ifast botanic iproen, 411. 

Orchids, increasing taste for, 406. 

Orontes, the grove of, 1. 

Oropholite cement, 667. 

Oval, to describe on, 721. 

Oxford, walls at the botanic garden of, 98. 

Oxfordshire, geometrical flower-garden in, €22, 
and Plate xxxl 

Oxidation, prevention of, in hot-water pipes, 
241. 

Painshill, conservatory at, 371 — ^grotto at, 706. 

Painting, specifications as to the expense of, in 
diflerent localities, 748. 

Painting and paints, various kinds of. &.C., 562 
— Carson's anti-corrosion, i6. — Todd’s patent 
protoxide, ib. — gas liquor, coal tar, &c., i5. — 
spirit of tar, i6. — Mulgrave’s cement, i6. — 
Smith's economical paint, ib. — common anti- 
corrosion, t6. — Zeno’s anti-corrosion, 363 — 
black, »5,— green, ib. — white-lead,- i6. — new 
white, 464 — graining, ib. — spelter or white 
sine, ib. — Fleming’s, ib, — me^lic, ib. 

Palm-stove, the Kew, construction of, 119, and 
Plate xiv. 

Panopticon flower-garden, a, 575. 

Pantheon porte-fleur, the, 630. 

Paquet, M., on window gardening, with ex- 
amples, 421. 

Parapets, construction of, with tiles, for gar- 
deners’ houses, 4B0, 481— various designs for 
them in gardens, 646. 

Parker's cement, 565. 

Parterre, origin of the term, 609. 

Parterres, designs for, suited to the geometrical 
style, 623 et seq. — forms of, adapted to the 
picturesque, 698 — examples of them, 699. 

Pasley, T. S., on hot-air stoves, 227. 

Patiiok's mushroom-house, 469. 

Patton, Q., Esq., his pinetum, 587. 

Paul, Messrs, work on the rose-garden by, 665, 

666 . 

Pavement, employment of, for the copings of 
vmlls, 70 — m^e of constructing walls of 
it, 96 — imitation of tesselated, 480— employ- 
ment of it for the construction of water-tanks, 
519, 521— best kinds, &c. of it for footpaths, 
560 — employment of it for constructi^ 
edgmgs in flower-gardens, 590 — prices of dif- 
ferent kinds of, 744. 

VOL. I. 


PaxtoiL Sir Jooeph, on ooaierfaMvo walki, 

— ridge4t&d-fhmw tooM, greenhonaos Smt 
erected by, 109 — on the 
rool^ 116, 116 — on the proper of elevar- 
tion for hothouaes, l^-~on 
mode of heating, 164— the large conservatm 
at Gbateworth built him, 574— ridgeend- 
furrow greenhoine at Chatoworth eredbed ^ 
him, 596— on xidge^md-ldrrow roofed pits 
and their oonetructkin, 467 — m^n-hom 
designed by him, 462— the form of saeh-her 
nsedfby him, 64^ 647 — and of gotter, 649— 
on the geometrical flower-gar&n, with ex- 
amplei^ 611 — rodkwoxk at Chatsworili oon- 
Btructed by him, 701. 

Peach-houses, the construction of, 546— the 
ordinary form, ib. — the Dutch, 347— t^ 
Danish, ib . — ^the Scotch, 548 — Atkinaem’s, ^ 
liicol’s, 349 — Loudon's, i5. — ^the Dalkeith, ih» 
—the Nuthill, 351 — a span-roofed one, i6. 
— Crosskill’s, 852 — Fleming’s at Trentham, 
353. 

Pearson, Mr, on the preservation of ice in 
stacks, 502. 

Pedestals for the flower-garden, on, 650. 

Pellatt, Mr, introduction of corroboranted glass 
by, 637. 

Pelvilain’s pine pits, description of, 448. 

Penn's system of hot- water heating, 173. 
Pentagon, to construct a, 7 20. 

Perceval, Mr, on the angle of elevation for hot- 
houses, 188. 

Perkins' coil system of hot-water heating, iden- 
tity of the Roman draconet with, 153 — de- 
scription of it, 157 et 8eq. 

Perspuation of plants, the, 278. 

Peterhofl* fountain, height of the, 636. 

Petworth gardens, size of, 12. 
Pictorial-gardenesque style in flower-garden- 
ing, the, 573, 677. 

Picturesque, definition of the term, 693. 
Picturesque flow'cr-garden, general arrangement 
of the, 693 — divisions of it, ib. — definition of 
its name, ib. — example of it, 694 — ^partial ad- 
mission of the architectural style along with 
it, 696 — the rough and trivial varieties of it, 
696 — the arrangement, direction, &;c. of the 
walks in it, ib. — general character of the 
ground required in it, 697 — character of the 
trees, shrubs, &c., and style of planting 
suited to it, 698— example of the refined 
style of it, ib., and Plate xxxiii — on the intro- 
duction of artificial decorations into it, 698 — 
style of house which it suits, 699 — various 
examples of it, ib. — the construction, Ac. of 
rockwork in it, 701 — hermitages, arbours, 
moss-houses and seats, 705 — ^bridges adapted 
to it, 713 — the employment, &c. of rills, 
rivulets, and cascades in connection with it, 
715 — rustic fences suited to it,717. 
Picturesque style of flower-gardening, definition 
of the, and subdivisions of it, 673 — style of 
planting suited to it, 581. 

Piered wMls, construction of, 93. 

Pillans' hive, 629. 

Pine apple, first fruiting of tlie, in Great Bri- 
tain, 7. 

Pine or melon pit, a, 468. 

Pine pits, tee Pits. 

5 B 
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Pineriei^ construction of, SSO—Speechly’s form, 
331 — Nicol’s, it. — Atkinson's, i6. — Bums, 
833 — Henderson’s, 884 — ^the Kcton, 385 — 
Hamilton’s, 836 — the Dalkeith, 337 — the 
Bamford hall, 340 — Nivens’ combined with a 
vinery, t6. — a span-roofed one, 843 — Flem- 
ing's, at Trentham, 344^ the Poltalloch, 345. 

Pinetum, formation and general arrangement of 
the, 687 — that at Bowood, 588. 

Pipes, size, arrangement, &c. of, for fountains, 
633. 

Pipes, hot-water, proportion between them and 
the boiler, 232— their proper arrangement, 
size, &a, 233 — modes of protecting them when 
carried to great distances, ib. — form best 
suited to them, 234— quantity required to 
heat certain surfaces, 288 — tables of this, 240 
— best material for them, 241— means of pre- 
venting oxidation in them w'hen of iron, ib. 
— earthenware ones, 242 — various forms of 
stopcocks for them, 244— different kinds of 
connecting joints for them, 246— composition 
for joining them, i5.— with troughs attached 
to them, 249 — glass and enamelled one^ ib. 
— prices of iion ones, in different localities, 
743 — of leaden ones, 748— of fireclay ones, 
751. 

Pishobury, apiary at, 530. 

Pita, on covering the roofs of, to economise 
heat, 465 — ^plan for ventilating them, 651. 

Pits and frames, various kinds of — those heated 
by fermentation, 429— by hot- water pipes, 
flues, Ac., 438 — cucumber and melon houses, 
459 — mushroom-houses, 466 — conservative 
pits, 471. 

Pits heated by fermentation, general remarks 
on, 429 — l6iight’8, 430— Neeves’, lA— the 
revolving, ib. — the German hotbed, ib. — the 
Alderstone, 431 — M‘Phair8, ib. — Meams', ib. 
— the arched, 432— Baldwin’s pine, i6.— the 
Edmonstone, 433 — Knight's melon, ib. — the 
Heckficld melon, ib. — Atkinson’s early for- 
cing, 434— Atkinson’s late forcing, ib.— Atkin- 
son’s melon, ib. — Thompson’s, 435 — Ken- 
dall’s, ib. — Watson’s cucumber, ib. — Glendin- 
ning’s pine, 436 — Forsyth s early forcing, ib. 
— Atkinson’s succession pine, 437— (.’coper’s, 
for grapes, i6. 

Pits heated by smoke flues, hot water, &c., 
remarks on, 438 — the Valley field, ib. — one 
for plants, 439 — Niven’s pine one, ib. — Glen- 
dinning’s melon, ib. — Glendinning’s fruiting 
pine, 440 — the Worsley, i5.— Weeks and 
Day’s, for hot- water bottom heat, 44 J— Mill’s 
cucumber, ib. — Reid’s propagating, ib. — Ro- 
gers’, 442 — Glendinning’s, heated on Corbett’s 
system, 444 — Mitchell’s forcing, ib. — the Dal- 
keith propagating, ib. — the Dalkeith bulb, 447 
^the Dalkeith cucumber, t6.— the Dalkeith 
nursing pine, i6.— the Dalkeith succession 
pine, 448 — Pelvilain’s pine, i6. — Atkinson’s 
succession pine, with not water and dung 
linings combined, 449— a melon or cucumber 
one, ib.— A tank-beated one, 450— a span- 
roofed one, 461 — Fortune’s plant one, 462 — 
Dawson’s cucumber, 458 — German, for forcing 
French beans, Ac., ib. — another for the same 
purpose, 454 — one for forcing sirawberries, 
i5.— one for forcing asparagus, ib. — improved 


asparagus one, ib. — Trentham melon and pine 
one, 455— Qlendinning's melon one, tb , — 
plant ones at Frogmore, 456 — ^ridge-and- 
liirrow roofed ones, 457 — pine or melon one, 
458. 

Pits, conservative, different kinds of, 471 — with 
solid walls, ifc.— with hollow walls, ib. — with 
bottom ventilation, 472— a span-roofed cold 
one, t6.— a cold one for preserving vegetables 
during winter, 478 — a span-roofi^ vegetable 
one, ib. 

Pitmaston, mode of ventilation employed at, 
293. 

Plan, importance of, in forming a garden, 11. 

Plants, importance of aeration to, 272 — method, 
&c., of iheir perspiration, 273— the growing 
and arrangement of them in conservatories, 
862, 380 — kinds of, suitable for growing in 
vases, 640. 

Plant cases, house, examples of, 423. 

Plant-houses, erection, Ac. of — conservatories, 
360 — greenhouses, 386 — orangeries, 899 — 
heath-houses, 402 — orchid-houses, 405 — 
aquariums, 412 — window gardening, 420. 

Plant pit, Fortune’s, 452 — the Frogmore one, 
456. 

Plant stage, peculiar, for greenhouses, 393. 

Plant tables for greenbouses, forms for, 394. 

Planting to produce effect, remarks on, and the 
styles suited to each style of flower-garden, 
580— style of it suited to the gardenesque 
garden, 657 — and to the picturesque, 698. 

Plastering, specifications of expense of, in dif- 
ferent localities, 743. 

Plate glass, employment of, for botbouses, 537. 

l^Iatt, Sir H., suggestion by, regarding heating, 
153, 228. 

Pleasure-ground, the, as distinguished from the 
flower-garden, 579. 

Pliny, the garden of, 2. 

Plumberwork, specifications of expense of, in 
different localities, 748. 

Plums, forcing of, and houses for it, 355. 

Polish bee-hive, the, 525— improved one, 527 — 
variety of it, 528. 

Polmaise hot-air stove, the, 219 ef teg. 

Poltalloch, average fall of rain at, and quality of 
the soil, 27 — entrance to tlie garden at, 34 — 
description of the garden, 51, and Plate vi. — 
peculiar gutter used in the hothouses, 116, 
and Plate viii.— stopcocks for hot-water pipes 
used at, 244— pineries at, 845— the green- 
house at, 897 — cucumber and melon-houses 
at, 461. 

Polyprosopic bouses, ventilation of, 288. 

Ponds, objections to, in gardens, 16. 

Pope, the garden of, at Twickenham, 8. 

Porte-fleurs, designs for, 630. 

Portland cement, 566. 

Pressure, amount of, on boilers, 265. 

Preston hall, the ar^retum at, 686. 

Price, Sir Uvedale, on geometrical flower-gar- 
dens, Ac., 605, 607 — on fountains, 681, 687 — 
on the introduction of vases into gaidens, 641 
— on the introduction of artificial decoration 
into the flower-garden, 647 — on wooden 
bridges, 680 — on the meaning of the term 
picturesque, 698 — on the picturesque style 
of gardening, ib. 696. 
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Primary colours, what, 595. 

Pugiu, Mr, orange box designed by, 399. 

Pulham, Mr J., yase in temnsotta by, 644. 

Pulteau's hive, 625. 

Putty, different kinds of, used in glazing, 544. 

Puzzolano earth cement, 565. 

Quarries, a kind of paving tiles, 561. 

Quarterly Review, the, on the different styles of 
flowei^gardening, 700. 

Radiation, diffusion of heat by, 191, 212. 

Rafters, the construction of, 545 — form of them 
used at Kew, i6. — objections to mouldings in 
them, ib. — one without these, 646 — the cast- 
iron ones used at Woburn abbey, ib, — one 
without projecting styles, t6.— those used in 
Dalkeith gc^ens for pits, ib, 547— a wooden 
one with double groove, 547 — wooden ones, 
ib. — copper ones, ib. 

Rain, average fall of, and its values, 514, 755. 

Rain water, advantages to the garden of the 
collection of, and provision for collecting it at 
Dalkeith gardens, 14. 

Ransome and Parsons, the patent stone of, 647. 

Read, Mr, his mode of glazing, 539. 

Rectangular mode of gluing, the, 540. 

Redleaf, the garden at, 663. 

Reed walls, construction of, 100. 

Refined picturesque style in flower-gardening, 
definition, &c. of the, 573, 577 — example of 
it, 698, and Plate xxxiii. 

Regency cottage, conservatory at the, 371. 

Regent’s Park, ventilation of tlie Botanical So- 
ciety’s conservatory in the, 292 — construc- 
tion, &c. of the conservatory, 368 — suspen- 
sion bridges in the, 680. 

Registers, introduction of, into furnaces, 251. 

Reid's propagating pit, 441. 

Reid's ventilating chimney, 279. 

Remmington’s bridge, description, &c. of, 682. 

Rendle, Mr, introduction of tank-heating by, 
192 — ^his system of it, 193, 196, 198. 

Repton, Mr, on harmony of colours, 595. 

Re^rve flower-garden, the, 595. 

Respiration of plants, the, 272. 

Rettio, Mr, his system of heating, 166. 

Revolving frame, the, 430. 

Revolving hives, 528. 

Rhomboidal mode of glazing, the, 540. 

Ridge-and-fiirrow roof, introduction of the, and 
the different claimants to the invention of it, 
1 09 — example of a greenhouse with it, 395 — 
application of it to pits, with examples, 457. 

Ridge-and-furrow roofs, the construction of, 115 
— ^the ventilation of houses with them, 288 — 
application of the suspension principle to 
them, 382. 

Rills, treatment of, in the picturesque style, 715. 

Rishton's registered sash, 543. 

Ritterbandt, Dr, his process for preventing in- 
crustation in boilers, 287. 

Rivers' improved Amott's stove, 216 — and its 
application to small town-gardens, 729— his 
orchard-houses, 730. 

Roberts’ hollow-brick walls, 86. 

Rook plants, stands for, 658. 

Rodkwork, construction of, 701 — that at the 
Colosseum, Regent’s Park, f&.— that at Blen- 


heim, ib . — ^that at Sion house, t5.— Mr Skir- 
ving’s, ib . — ^that at Chatswor^, *6.— that of 
Lady Broughton at Hoole house, 702 — an- 
other example of it, ib . — genercd remarks on 
it, 703 et teq. 

Rogers, Mr, on fruit-tree borders, 29, 80 — on 
the height of garden walls, 76— his system of 
heating by hot- water pipes, 165 — on the 
securing of moist heat, 185 — general remarks 
by him on heating by hot water, 186 — on 
combustion and management of fuel, 260 — 
pit designed by him, 442 — his opinion with 
regard to espaliers, 556. 

Rollo, lady, the arboretum of, 586. 

Romans, state of gardening and gardens ambng 
the, 2 — glass houses known among them, 153 
— mode of heating by hot water practised 
among them, ib. — use of ice among them, 497. 

Roman cement, employment of, for construct- 
ing the copings of garden walls, 71 — varieties, 
&c. of it, 565, 566. 

Roofs, curvilinear, construction of, 123. 

Roofs, suspension, proposed, 114. 

Rootwork, construction of, 705. 

Rosarium, formation of the, 664— examples of 
it, 622, 665 et seq. 

Rose garden, the, see Rosarium. 

Rough picturesque style in flower-gardening, 
the, 573, 577. 

Rous, M. do, fountains at Nuthill garden de- 
signed by, 619, 635. 

Royal Botanical Society, conservatory of the, 
at the Regent’s Park, 368. 

Rucker, Mr, the orchid-house of, 406. 

Rumfot^, count, improvements in the mode of 
heating introduced by, 143 — on hot-air stoves, 
226 — improvements in furnaces by, 251. 

Running bond, what, in bricklaying, 107. 

Russell’s patent glass tile, 537. 

Russia, histoiy of gardening in, 5 — mode of 
heating in, 141. 

Rustic arcliitecture, designs for, 713. 

Rustic basketwork, employment of, in the gar- 
denesque style, 676 et seq. 

Rustic bridges, examples of, for the gardenesque 
style, 681 et seq. — examples suited to the pic- 
turesque style, 713. 

Rustic fences, styles of garden into which ad- 
missible, 579 — kinds of, suited to the pictur- 
esque style, 71 7. 

Rustic vase, example of a, 675. 

Rustic work, general remarks on, 708, 713. 

Saddle joint, the, for hot- water pipes, 246, 247. 

St Cloud, height of foimtain at, 636. 

St Mary’s chapel, mode of heating, 144. 

Salt, the mixing of, with ice, 497. 

Sampson’s system of heating by hot water, 167. 

Sand, prices of, in different lo^dities, 746. 

Sanders, Mr, vinery by, 818. 

Sashes, the construction of, 545. 

Sash-bar, reversing the poairion of,iD glaziiig, 543. 

Sash-bar cutting machine, the, 548, 549. 

Saul, Mr, mode of cleaning flues employed by, 
150 — vineiy by him, 811 — his mode of glos- 
ing, 540 — h^ si^-bar, 545. 

Schoenbrunn, the hothouses of, 5. 

Sckell, aquarium designed by, 417. 

Scorching, causes of, in hothouses, 533. 
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SMkwtUa, o<mfknieli<m 
Sobloh distaUen* boil«r, tbe> 177. 

Scotland, history of gi^ening in, 7-~origin of 
glass hooses in, 9 — form of peiMb-hotise used 
m, 848 — inferiority of the bricks made in, 
571--8p6oifioation8 regarding the prices, 
of briokwoik in, 738 et wj.— of slates and 
slating, 741 — of plastering, 742 — of carpen- 
ter-woriL, f6. — of ironwork, 743 — of cements, 
744 — of mason-work, ib. 745 — of lime ^d 
sand, 746 — of glass and glazing, 7 47— of paint- 
ing, 748 — of plumber^work, ib. — of a*ire-work, 
749. 

Soott, Mr, on the proportion of pipe requisite for 
beating. 241. 

Screen walls, construction of, 101. 

Sculpturesque style in flower-gardeniug, the, 
573. 

Seats, kinds of, adapted to the geometrical 
flower-garden, 650 — kinds of, for the garden- 
esque garden, 690 et seq . — and for the pictur- 
esque, 706, 708. 

Secondaiy colours, what, 595. 

Self-acting ventilators, various kinds of, 277. 

Sellers’ mushroom-house, 467. 

Sepulchral structures, introduction of, into the 
flower-garden, 654. 

Serpentine walls, construction of, 1 00. 

Seyssels asphalt, 566. 

Shj^ows, rules for calculating the length of, 724. 

Shearer, Mr, gardener at Tester hou^e, 19 — 
chambered fruit-tree borders constructed by, 
there, 31— vinery by, 328. 

Sheet glass, various qualities and prices of, 532 
— mode in which manufactured, and imper- 
fections to which liable, 53d. 

Shelter, importance of, and how to provide it, 34. 

Shelves, greenhouse, construction of, 394. 

Sheringham’s ventilator, 295. 

Sherwood, Mr, on tank-heating, 196, 

Shield mode of glazing, the, 540. 

Shiells, Mr, account of flued walls by, 87. 

Shrewsbury, the earl of, conservatory at the 
residence of, 366. 

Shrubs, kinds, &.c. of, suited to the gardenesque 
garden, and mode of disposing them in it, 657 
— kinds suited to the picturesque garden, &c., 
698 — to the town gai^en, 731 — to the small 
suburban garden, 735 et seg. 

Silverlock’s hollow-brick wall, 83. 

Sion house, insufficient ventilation of the lai^e 
conservatory at, 130 —description of the con- 
servatory, 368, and Plate xvi. — results expe- 
rienced with kyanised timber at, 568— stric- 
tures on the rockwork at, 701. 

Situation, importance of, as regards the kitchen 
garden, 19— evils of a low one, 20 — to be pre- 
forred to soil, {6.— direction and slope of it, 
21 . 

Skirving, Mr, rockwork formed by, 701. 

Slate, employment of, for constructing the cop- 
ings of garden walls, 71 — construction of walls 
of it, 96, 97 — employment of it for the con* 
■truotion of water cisterns, 521— durability, 
Ac. of the different kinds of, 572 — employ- 
ment of it for border edgings in gardens, 590, 
621-r-and for coping, ierraoes, &c., 647. 

Slates and slating, considerations as to the ex- 
pense of, in different localities, 741. 


Slate plaat-boxei, piioM edi; 742. 

SloioM for tank baaHiig^ ooa a truol i on 198. 
Smith, A., £m., botboiiM built by, 128. 

Smitb, C H., Wwatar apparatus iiiTiiitsd by, 
175. 

Smith, Hr, tank heating first tiaod by, 192. 

Smitb, Mr, mode employed by, for toe pceserva- 
tion of fruit after gathering, 498. 

Smitb, Mr, ioe-bouae at the Uinet oonstruoted 
by, 509. 

Smit^ Mr, of Snelston hall, geometrical flower- 
garden designed by, 612. 

Smith’s economical paint, 562. 

Smoke, importance of the consumption of, 148 
— causes of the production of it in frinumes, 
258— Its effects on vegetation, 259 — loes of 
fuel by it, ib. 

Smoke-consuming furnaces, on, 254. 

Smoke flues, irr k'luos. 

Snow, Mr, his mode of glazing without overlaps, 
538. 

Soil, importance of, to the garden, 25 — nomen- 
clatures of the different kinds of it, 26 — the 
formation of artihcial, ib. — the amelioration of 
bad, 27 — proper depth, Ac. of it, ib. 

Solomon, the gardens of, 1. 

Spam, plant-houses, Ac. in, 3. 

Span roof, advantages of the, for the heatli- 
iiouse, 4U2— eomparisou between it and the 
lean- to for the greenhouse, 385, 398. 

Span-roofed cold pit, u, 472. 

Span-rooled con^cr^atlvo pit, a, 473. 

Span-roofed ehpalicr, a, 558. 

Span-roofed hothouses, remarks on, 108 — venti- 
lation of them, 289, 291. 

Span-rooled peach-houses, construction of, 351. 

Span-roofed pmencs, construction of, 343. 

Spun-roofed jut, a, heated by hot water, 451. 

Sjun-roofed vogetable pit, a, 473. 

Si)au-roofed viuenes, construction of, 317. 

bpecihc gravities, tables of, 755. 

Speedily, Mr, the early vinery of, 300 — his 
pmenes, 331— his peach-houses, 346. 

Speltrc pamt, 564. 

Spencer, Mr, the glass walls of, 90— account of 
the mode of aerating a vinery by, 323 — his 
mode of glazmg, 541— account of the pinetimi 
at lluwood by, 588. 

Spigot-ond- faucet joint for hot-water pipes, the, 
246, 247. 

Spirit of tar, employment of, for painting, 562. 

Square fret-wall, the, 99. 

Stafford's vinery for pot culture, 812. 

Stages, arrangement of, in the greenhouse, 386, 
389, 393. 

Stark, Mr, cultivation of ferns by, 667. 

Statues, on the introduction of, into the flower- 
garden, 648— their formation of iron, ib . — 
various materials in which made, 649. 

Steam, comparison between heating by, and hot 
water, 191— on heating by, 228— the history 
of it, ib. — Loudon on it, 229 — its disadvan- 
tages, U ). — method of it, 280— employment 
of it for increasing humidity in hothouses, 
243. 

Stephenson’s double cylindrical boiler, 169 — bis 
conical boiler, 170. 

Stevenson, Mr, form of flue proposed by, 146 — 
his method of glazing, 589. 





StowaiVf mtf a(mitnictia& of, 438. 

Steward Mr^ of Valleyfiild, his pits for prasonr- 
ing TSMtablos, 473. 

Steward Mr, mode employed hy# for the preser- 
vation of fruit after gathering, 498. 

Stink traps, oonstruotion o^ for liquid-manure 

, tanks, 518. 

Stoke park, the gardens at, 650. 

Stoke place, mushroom-houses at, 469— rustic 
vase from, 675. 

Stoke-holes, importance of the drainage o( 262. 

Stone, on, as a material for walls, 68 — durability 
of different kinds of it, 572 — employment of 
it for garden seats, 651 — ^prices, &c. of differ- 
ent kinds of, 744 et uq. 

Stone walls, comparative durability of, S72— 
hollow, 82. 

Stopcock)^ kinds of, for tauk-heating, 195— con- 
struction of, for hot-wator pipes, 244. 

Storch, description of the Taurida winter garden 
by, 5. 

Stoves, hot-air, heating by, 213 — objections to 
it, ib» — Rivers’ improved Amott’s, 215 — 
Allen’s Archimedean, 216 — White’s, ih. — 
Lawe’s, 217 — one from Dr Ure’s Dictionary, 
218, 219 — the Polmaise system, 219 — Bur- 
bidge and Healy’s, 223 — Hazard’s, 224 — 
Kendall’s, 225 — general remarks on them, 
226 et eeq. 

Stratton park, the orangery at, 400. 

Strawberries, pit for forcing, 453— another, 454. 

Stretchers, what, in bricklajdng, 106. 

Strutt, Mr, his mode of heating, 215. 

Stuart style of flower-gardening, the, 576. 

Studs, kinds of, for w^all trellises, 74 — perma- 
nent, for garden walls, 106. 

Styles, classification of, in laying out the flower- 
garden, 573. 

Suburban villa garden, example of a, 22, and 
Plates i. ii. — another, 23, and Plate iii. — 
another, 24. 

Suburban villa gardens, small, laying out, &c. 
of, 733 — fruit trees for them, 734 — herbs, 735 
— trees, ib. — deciduous shrubs, i6. — evergreen 
shrubs, ib. — coniferee, 736 — hardy herbaceous 
plants, ib. 

Sulphate of copper, employment of, for pre- 
serving timber, 569. 

Summer-houses, designs for, 710 — remarks on, 
712. 

Sunderland -Wick, vinery at, 305— greenhouse at, 
891. 

Sun-dials, introduction of, into the geometrical 
flower-garden, 645 — those at Newbattle 
abbey, &c., ib, — ^another, i6. 

Sunk walks, formation of, 684. 

Sunk walls, construction of, 94. 

Suspension bridges, various kinds of, 679 et $eq. 

Suspension principle, proposed application of 
the, to the roofs of conservatories, 114, 382. 

Swinton park, the conservatory at, 371. 

Switzer, Mr, on garden walls, 65— on the pro- 
portions, &o. of the parterre, 609. 

Sylvester’s furnace-doors, 262. 

Syphon system of hot-water pipes, the, 155. 

Tan, pipes heated by, tee Pits heated by fermen- 
tation. 

Tank, melon pit heated by, 450. 


Taiik-heatii]|; origin, to. of, 199 Beoilili 
syatem of it, 198— Gameronls wptmf 194-^ 
Weeks’, i5.— the Hon. Bobert Clhre% ibi — 
Bailey’s, ib, — Green’s, <6.— that used at 
keith palace, 195— stopcocks and ahiioet ll» 
it, lA— Bendle’s improved system of it, 196, 
198 — on the use of a large or a body 
of water in it, 196— materials for the famk*, 
197 — Corbett’s i^stem, 199— Huyshe’s sys- 
tem, 200— Clive’s improved, 201— Mitchell’s, 
t6.— Glendinning's, 202— Fleming’s, t6.— Hay- 
croft’s, 203 — one from the Gardeners’ Jour- 
nal, 204 — Toy’s, 205 — Lawrence’s, 206 — 
Tinker’s, 207 — Lyon’s, 208 — BakeFs, 209 — 
general remarks on it, 210 — Burbidge and 
Healy’s system, 211 — Fenn’s, ib, — Dr Lind- 
ley on it, 212. 

Tanks, specifications as to prices of, 752. 

Tanks, cast-iron, for heating, 211. 

Tanks and cisterns for water, construction of, 
513 — filtering tanks, with examples, ib . — 
another, 515 — Mallet’s, ib. — calculation of the 
pressure, &c. on them, 516 — amount of fric- 
tion, &c. in the conducting pipes, 517 — con- 
struction of liquid-manure ones and traps 
for them, 518 et teq. — common rain-water 
ones, 520— cast and wrought iron ones, 521 
— brick ones, ib. — air and vermin traps for 
them, 522. 

TarraA cement, 565. 

Taurida palace, the winter garden of the, 5. 

Taylor’s improved collate!^ ventilating hive, 
523. 

Taymouth, entrance to gardens at, 32. 

Teddington grove, the garden at, 663. 

Tedworth park, hothouse at, 128 — vinery at, 
313. 

Temperature, the proper, for the preservation 
of fruit, 487. 

Temple, Sir William, on the proportions of the 
parterre, 609. 

Temples, introduction of, into the geometrical 
flower-garden, 651, 

Tension and suspension bridge, a, 681. 

Terra-cotta, vases in, 643. 

Terrace ga^ens, w’hat, 611. 

Terrace walk, the, 695. 

Terraces, laying out of gardens in, 21 — con- 
struction of them in flower-gardens, 593 — 
various kinds of them, t5. — construction of 
them in the gardenesque style of flower- 
garden, 655. 

Terraced walls, on, 95. 

Terracing the ground in flower-gardening, on, 
593. 

Tertiary colours, what, 596. 

Tesselated pavement, imitation of, with com- 
mon bric^, 480. 

Thatch, employment of, for coping walls, 71. 

Thimble joint for hot-water pipes, the, 246, 247. 

Thomas, Bir, the Acis and GcJatea fountaiii bv. 
634. 

Thompson,. Mr, mode of ventilation employed 
by, 293— on the preservation of fruit and the 
construction of i^t-rooms, 487. 

Thompson’s pit, 485. 

Thomson’s boiler, 178. 

Thorsby hall, experiments at, on kyanittng tim- 
ber, 568. 
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TileB, various kinds of, 572— employment of, 
for edgings in gardens, 590. 

Timber, on the preservation of, as used in hot- 
house-building, 567 — the causes of its decay, 
t6. — means for the prevention of decay in it, 
kyanising and its d^ect^ 568 — Bumettising, 
569 — ^preparing it with sulphate of copper, 
t5.— BetheH’s preparation, 570 — Boucherie’s 
method, f6. — Boyd and Miller’s antisceptic 
pain^ ib, — Gemini’s method, 571 — various 
qualities of it, and their comp^tive values, 
— prices and qualities of it in different 
localities, 742. 

Tinker's system of tank-heating, 207. 

Todd, Mr, aquarium constructed at White 
Knights by, 417. 

Todd’s patent protoxide paint, 562. 

Tomlinson, Mr, on tank-heating, 212— on the 
conduction and radiation of heat, 213 — on 
the joints of hot-water pipes, 248 — on the 
causes, &c. of the circulation of hot water, 270. 
Tensile style in flower-gardening, the, 573, 574, 
611. 

Tottenham park gardens, size of, 12 — pinery at, 
333 — the orangery at, 400. 

Toward, Mr, designs laid out at Bagshot park 
by, 6*29 — account of moss-house constructed 
by, 688. 

Towers, Mr, on shelter, 35. 

Town gardens, employment of vases for culture 
in, 639 — lading out of them, 725 — disadvan- 
tages of laying them down on grass, 726 — 
forms of parterres, &c. for them, i6.— filling 
them with plants in a portable state, 727 — 
proposed covering them over with glass, ih. 
—covered verandahs for them, 728 — means 
of providing artificial heat in them, 729 — 
plants and flowers suitable for them, 731. 

Toy’s system of tank-heating, 205. 

Trainers for climbing plants, 686. 

Tredgold, Mr, on the quantity of pipe required 
to heat a given surface, 238— on the construc- 
tion of furnaces, 252 — on the causes of the 
circulation of hot water, 268. 

Tree-guards, kinds of, for the gardenesque gar- 
den, 686. 

Trees and shrubs, kinds of, suited to the dif- 
ferent styles of flower-garden, 581 — the 
planting and grouping of them, ib. et stq . — 
kinds of them suited to the gardenesque 
style, 657 — and to the picturesque, 698 — for 
the suburban garden, 735. 

Trellis-work, formation of, in the gardenesque 
style, 683. 

Trellises, hothouse, construction of, 184 — for 
vineries, 330. 

Trellising, application of, to garden walls, 74. 
Trent park, the garden at, 663. 

Trentbam hall, situation of the garden at, 19 — 
new conservatory at, 131— mode of ventila- 
tion empl(^ed at, 286 — heating vine borders 
at, 326 — pineries at, 344 — ^peach-houses at, 
358— melon and pine pits at, 455 — curvilinear 
espaliers used at, 559 — the flower-garden at, 
618 — the mausoleum at, 654 — flower-borders 
at, 673. 

Triangular garden, plan of a, 614. 

Triewald, Sir M., mode of heating proposed by, 
158. 


Triton fountain, the, from the Barbarini palace, 
627. 

Trivial picturesque style in flower^rdening, 
the, 573, 577. 

Tropical fruit bouse, construction of the, 858. 
Tudor style, flower-garden in the, 575. 

Turner, Mr, the Kew palm-stove erected by, 
119— mode of ventilation employed by, 292 
— conservatory for first-class residence de- 
signed by, 375, and Plate xix.— conservatory 
with fruit-houses at Killikee by, 876, and 
Plate XX.— domical conservatory by, 877, and 
Plate xxi. 

Tweed, wire bridge over the, 679. 

Tweedie, Mr, mode of ventilation employed by, 
280. 

Twickenham, Pope’s garden at, 8. 

Tysson, Mrs, description of Lawe’s hot-air stove 
by. 217. 

Unicombe observatory hive, the, 580. 

United States, present state of gardening, &c., 
in the, 6— the ice trade of the, mode of pre- 
paring the ice, &c., 497. 

Ure, Dr, on the theory of artesian wells, 1 7 — 
hot-air stoves described from his dictionaiy, 
218, 219 — on hot-air stoves, 228 — on insen- 
sible combustion, 259. 

Ure’s asphalt, 566. 

Ure’s ventilating fan, 279. 

Urns, distinction between, and vases, 642. See 
Vases. 

Valentia slates, qualities of, 572. 

Valleyfield pit, the, 488. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, the gardens at Claremont 
laid out by, 92. 

Vanhuyscn, the flower-pieces of, 599. 

Varden, Mr, designs of parapets by, 647. 

Vases, heating by radiation from, 112. 

Vases and urns, introduction of, into the geo- 
metrical style of flower-garden, 637 — examples 
of different styles of them, 638— their employ- 
ment in town gardens, 639— plants suitable 
for growing in them, 640 — Sir Uvedale Price 
on their introduction into the garden, 641 — 
the Dove Tazza, 642— cast-iron one from the 
Coolbrookc-dalo Company’s works, 643 — two 
in terra-cotta, ib , — one by M. Gt^aud, 644 
•—one by M. Ducel, ib . — one by J. Pulham, 
*6.— aim from the Qrangemouth Company’s 
works, 645— employment of them in the gar- 
deuesque style, 674— specimen of the kinds 
suited to it, 675. 

Vegetables, pits for the preservation of, during 
winter, 478. 

Vegetation, effects of smoke on, 259. 

Veitch, Messrs, mode of tank-heating employed 
by, 198. 

Veitch, Mr, cultivation of mosses at Amiston 
by, 667. 

Ventilation, provisions for securing, in the Pol- 
talloch hothouses, 55 — difficulty of providing 
it in curvilinear houses, and means of doing 
BO, 124 — difficulty of effective, in lam oon- 
servatories, 180— neglect of it generaOy pre- 
valent, 271— general theoiy and prine^lM of 
it, »6.— modes of it first adopted, 45.— Pro- 
fessor Lindl^ on it as generally practised, 



272— meohanioal ixurentions for it, 278 — 
amount of it required, — Hood on it, f&« — 
Mr Williams* mode, 275 — ^importance of the 
air being warmed, ib, — purposes for which 
it is required, i6. — ^Moore’s method, 276— 
Leafs, i6.— Atkinson’s, t6.— Williams* self- 
acting method, 277 — Mugliston’s self-acting, 
278— Dr Anderson’s, Ac., 279-”Latour*8 and 
Booth’s methods, ih. — Tweedie’s, 280— Hur- 
wood’s, i6. — Fortune’s, 281— that of curvi- 
linear houses, 282— modes employed on the 
Continent, 288 — Clive’s method, — various 
modes, t6. et nq. — Fleming’s at Trentham, 286 
— that at Frogmore, 288 — ^that of houses with 
curvilinear and ridge-and-furrow roofs, t6.— 
that of span-roofed houses, 289, 291— methods 
selected from the Gardeners’ Journal and 
Magazine, 290— Nicol’s method, 291 — Tur- 
ner’s, 292 — Weeks’, ih . — Sheringham’s venti- 
lator, 295 — Amott’s ventilating valve, ih, — 
Moort lever ventilator, ih. — Glendinning on 
it, <5.— example of insufficient, in a large 
house, 296— Errington on it, 297 — peculiar, 
for circular aquariums, 416 — plan of it for 
pits, 465. 

Verandahs, construction of, in town gardens, 
728. 

Vermin-traps for cisterns, 522. 

Versailles, the gardens of, 4 — height of the 
waterworks at, 686. 

Vesta stove, the, 226. 

Victoria regia, house for the, at Dalkeith palace, 
408. 

Villa garden, example of a, 22, and Plates i. ii. 
— another, 23, and Plate iil— another, 24. 

Villa gardens, small, laying out of, &c. 788 et eeq. 

Vineries, the construction of, 299 — those com- 
mon on the Continent, ib. — curvilinear ones 
for early forcing, i6.— Speechly’s early, 300 
— Nicol's early, — Aeon’s early, 301 — Aeon’s 
late, ib. — Nicol’s late, t6.— various forms used 
on the Continent, 302— the Danish, ib. — 
French’s, 808 — Atkinson’s, ib. — Atkinson’s, 
with hot water, 304 — Crosskill’s, 305 — 
Mushet’s, 306, and Plate xviii. — those used in 
Dalkeith gardens, 307— that at MaJgwyn 
castle, 308— Henderson’s, 309 — for vines in 
pots, 310— Saul’s, 311 — Stafford’s, for pot 
culture, 312 — Bum’s, for pot culture, ib. — 
for two crops annually, 813 — Sanders’, t6.— 
those at Frogmore, 314 — White’s, 315 — Span- 
roofed ones, 817 — curvilinear span-roofed 
ones, 318— formation of the borders, 320 — 
chambered borders, 321 — concreted Orders, 
822— aeration of them, 323 — subterranean 
chambering the borders, 825— heating the 
borders, 326— those at Yester, 328 — trellises 
for them, 380— Niven’i^ combined with pin- 
ery, 840. 

Volutes, plans for drawing, on the ground, 719. 

Waistell, Mr, estimate of the annual fall of rain 
by, 14— filtering tank invented by, 513. 

Wakefield, heating by steam first employed by, 
228. 

Waldron’s boiler, 177— sash-bar, 547. 

Walks, formation of, in the gardenesque garden, 
669— and in the picturesque, 696— geome- 
trical diagrams for setting them off, 721, 722. 


Walker, Dr, on garden waI]g,M 

Walker, Mr, his system of hot-wntar nefnyi 
171— his method of fonpmg iadWof» W , 
hot-water heating, 188 et hoiw 

stoves, 214— on the general principles of Tin* 
tilation, 271. 

Wall-plat^ construction of, 549. 

WaU trees, arrangements for watering, 16, 

Walls, fir^ intr^ucUon of heated, into Hog- 
land, 5. 

Walls, garden, constmetion of— proper aspect 
for them, 65 — their foundations, 66— different 
materials for them, 68— copings for them, 69 
— trellised ones, 74— proper height for them, 
75— the arrangement of them to suit different 
situations, 76— most suitable colour for them, 

77 — various ways of constructing them, 78 — 
the solid, i5.— the solid brick and concrete, 
79— the hollow brick, ib. — hollow stone, 82 — 
Hitche’s, of rebated bricks, 84 — various others, 

85 — Roberts’, 86 — flued, ib. — Ewing’s patent 
glass, 88, and Plate xi.— Spenceris glass, 90 — 
wooden ones, i6.— architectural ones, 92 — 
piered ones, 98 — arched ones, ib, — sunk ones, 
94— inclined ones, t5.— terraced ones, 95— 
those of slate, glass, Ac., 96— brick, wiUi iron 
uprights, 97 — concrete ones, 98 — clay ones, 
ib. — cob ones, ib. — flint ones, 99 — various 
economical ones, i6.— on an inclined surface, 
100— conservative ones, 101 — studs for them, 
106— explanation of terms used in relation to 
the building of them, 106. 

Wallace, Mr, the mortice-cutting machine of, 549. 

Walpole, Horace, on fountains in gardens, 687. 

Walsh, Mr, circular flue invented by, 149. 

Walton, Mr, mode of ventilation employed by, 
294. 


Ward, Mr, his method of growing plants in the 
house, 420 — examples of his cases for the 
purpose, 423, 424, 425. 

Warwick vase, the, 637. 

Water, the supply of, to the garden, and means 
for providing it, 14 — kind best adapted for 
boilers, 237 — importance of it in the garden, 
5 1 3 — tanks and cisterns for filtering and col- 
lecting it, ib. et annual fall of rain, 514 
—the supply of it to fountains, 632. 

Water cement, 566— Dihl’s, 567. 

Waterfalls, artificial, construction of, 716. 

Water plants, beauty of, 410 — their culture, see 
Aquariums. 

Water tanks, construction of, 520. See also 
Tanks and Cisterns. 

Waterproof canvass, preparation of, 554. 

Watson, Mr, his system of hot- water heating, 
161. 


Watson’s cucumber pit, 485, 

Weeks, Mr, his system of heating by hot water, 
156— his improved boiler, 180 — his saddle- 
shaped pipe-boiler, 181— his mode of tank- 
heating, 194 — his mode of ventilation, 292 — 
his forcing fmme, 429. 

Weeks and Day’s pit, 441. 

Welbeck, subterranean chambered vine-bordera 
at, 825— th8' orangery at, 400— experimenta 
on kyanising timber at, 5^. 

Wells, Mr, employment of circular flower-beds 
by, 668. 

Welsh slates, qualities of, 572. 
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Widbna iot oompauTi th^ 497. 

WMmorelaiid ilateBi quimes o( 572. 

WIile’t patent hotqir atore^ 216. 

Wliite*a winery, 815. 

Wliite;, Mi, aMb-bar need liy, 544. 

White Knij^ta, the aquarium at, 417. 

White lead painty 563. 

White line paint, 564. 

Whytehead, W. K, on the production of opaque 
amoke^ 258. 

Wi^et gates, style of, in the gardeneaque gar- 
den, 685. 

WightOB*B improred Polish hive, 527. 

WiUie^ fountain, the, 686. 

Wilkinson, Mr, on the aned^ of elevation for 
hothouses, 137. 

William III., introduction of the Dutch style of 
gardening by, 611. 

Williams, Mr, mode of ventilation employed by, 
275. 

Williams, Joseph, smoke-consuming furnace by, 
257. 

Williams, Mr Wye, smoke-oornluming fdmace 
by, 255. 

Williuna’ argand furnace, 254. 

Wdliama* bmler, 180. 

Williams’ self-acting ventilator, 277. 

Wflljamsoo, Mr, on the angle of elevation for 
hothooBes, 135. 

Wind, foroe of the, 755. 

Winds, the prevalmit, 35. 

Window gardening, general remarks on, 420— 
Mr Wam’s plan, ib. et seg.— the kind of it pre- 
valent OB WB Continent, with examples, 420 
— examples 6f WaaSian cases, 423 et $eq , — the 
Hopesn iqpparBtas for the preservatiou of cut 
flowers, 425 — specimens of flower -baskets, 
flower^ables, oL 426— the amateur’s propa- 
gatiBg-bfxx, 428. 

Windsor, the otangety at, 400— vases in the 
gardens of, 687. 

Winter, pita for preserving vegetables during, 
478. 

Winter garden, laying out, 5tc. of the, 668. 

Winter garden, the Tauri^ 5. 

Winteri^ vinea^ Mr Sandera’ method of, 318 — 
the mmod emptoed at Frogmore, 315— 
that pmotised at DaJkeith, 389. 

Wirebridgea, examples of, 679 et teq. 

Wire sqMuier, a, 558. 


Wire fenoei^ remarks tm, fbr flow e rga id mn, 
579— introdnotion of it into the gsrdeneoqjie 
nsfden, 685— the invention of it by tbe 
Otiinese, end mode of its emplmrmint by 
them, 696— its soitsbility to the ptctoresqne 
style of flowergsrden, f6. 

Wire-work^ formation of live fmoas with tho aid 
680— mnployment of it for border edsinga 
in flowei^gardi^ 591— spedmena of £ese, 
678— prices of il^ 749. 

Wise, changes intr^uoed into gardening by, 8. 

Witty’s sm^e-oonsuming flimace, 25jl. 

Woburn abbey gardens, entrance to, 32— de- 
acription of them, 48— walla heat^ by hot 
water at, 84— pinery at, 331— the peaeh- 
houses at, 848— the heath-hfidlhat, 405 — cast- 
iron rafters used at, 546— Wt heath-garden 
at, 670. 

Wolsey, cardinal, Hampton Court garden laid 
out by, 7. 

Wood’s copper conical boiler, 170. 

Wood, on, as a material for construotix^ hot- 
water timks, 197 — oonatructioD of datema of, 
521— employment of, for the construction of 
sashes, 545 — and for that of rafters and aatiw* 
gali^ ib. 

Wooden bridges, Sir Uvedale Price on, 68<^ 
examples of them suited to the gsrdenesque 
style, 681— and to the picturesque, 718. 

Wo^en espaliers, construction of^ 556, 557. 

Wooden hothouses, comparison bet ween,, and 
metallic ones, 127. 

Wooden walls, construction of, 91. 

Worsley pit, the, 440. 

Wright’s quarries, employment of, for footpaths, 
561. 

Tester house gardens, proposed applioatioa of 
water iu, 19— ohambe^ fruit-tree border at, 
81— vinery at, 815 — heated vine-bordera, kc., 
at, 828. 

Young’s beehive, 528. 

Zeno’s anti-corrosion paint, 568. 

Zigsag wall, the, 100. 

Zinc, pipes made ol^ 242— employment o^ for 
the construction of sashes, 545— and of astra- 
gals, ib. 

Zinc paint, 664. 

Zubow, count, bis mode of tank-heating, 194. 


fttmn mr wiuiaji . ilaokwoo» aam sesay aourBcaoii. 
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